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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 


A QUARTER of a century has passed away since I first 
offered this volume tt) the British public. During 
that time it has made the tour of Europe. It has been 
translated into French; quoted largely by Italian writers; 
read with avidity in Germany ; and has procured for 
the author appreciative letters from distinguished 
men. Within the last three years the demand for 
it has been so continuous that I have been asked to 
edit a new edition. This must bo my excuse for once 
more introducing it to the public. 

Since I brought out the book in 1868 I have largely 
prosecuted ray studies in Indian history, especially in 
the history of the periods immediately preceding and 
running parallel to the events of which I treat in this 
volume. I am bound to add that the increased know- 
ledge has not brought to light any errors of importance. 
The reasons for the conduct of La Bourdonnais after 
the capture of Madras, my account of which one wiiter 
challenged four years ago, have been found, afh^r the 
most exhaustive examination, to have been correctly 
seated in,, the first edition. They, therefore, appear 
here unaltered. The curious reader who may care to 
examine the question for himself, will find the con- 
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troversy fully set forth in the appendix. In almost all 
other matters the alterations I have made are purely 
verbal. The spelling I have adopted is mainly that 
favoured by thci late Professor Blochmann ; similar in 
almost every case to that employed in the late Sir Henry 
Elliott’s “ History of India by its own Historians,” a 
work I have carefully consulted in connection with the 
revision of the [)resent volume. 

G. B. M. 

Loudon, 10th July, 1803. 
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A COMPIjETE and connected account of the doings of 
the French in India throughout the period embraced 
in this volume has never yet been given to the world. 
T'he student and the soldier whose curiosity and whose 
interest may liave been alike aroused by the outline of 
the deeds of Dupleix and of La Rourdonnais, of Hussy 
and of Lally, given in the pages of Mr. Mill’s lliston/ 
of India, and who may have felt anxious to learn some- 
thing more of the policy and aims of those famous 
Frenchmen, have hitherto been compelled to fall back 
for such information upon the voluminous work of Mr. 
Orme. Of the historical value of this Avork there can 
bo no doubt. Mr. Orme was a member of the Madras 
Council and had access to all the Madras records, 
besides enjoying, as a contemporary, tlie opportunity 
of conversing with many of the actors of that stirring 
period. Of the feelings of the English in Madras, of 
the principles which animated their leaders civil and 
military, of the movements of their fleets and armies, 
his history is a most full and detailed, and, I believe, 
generally a faithful, record. Yet, with all this, Mr. 
Orme’s work, judged even from an English point of 
view, constitutes rather a compendium of information 
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for others to use, than a history which in the present 
day would commend itself to the general reader. It is 
often diffuse even to prolixity, and brings into promi- 
nence actions not mainly affecting the current of the 
narrative, and such as in the present day would be 
interesting only to the student of individual character. 
At the same time, whilst it indulges in the fullest 
details regarding the exploits of the ensigns and 
lieutenants who assisted Clive and Lawrence in an- 
nihilating the schemes of Dupleix and Lally, it re- 
gards the French rather us accessories than as prin- 
cipals in the story, seldom entering at any length into 
the reasons of their military movements, never con- 
veying to the reader any fixed idea of the policy by 
which the rulers of I’ondichery were guided. Through- 
out the work, indeed, tliere is a natural but entire want 
of sympathy with French aspirations. Even Orme, 
therefore, full and explicit as he is regarding the 
doings of the English, would fail to satisfy the in- 
quirer for a complete and connected account of the 
deeds of the French in India. 

Nor is the omission supplied, so far as I am aware, 
by any French history. The most valuable of these 
that I have met with in my researches is the Histoire 
den Tildes Ofientales by the Abbe Guyon, published 
in Paris in the year 1744. The value of this work 
consists mainly in the long and copious extracts given 
by the author from the arcliives of Pondichery, and in 
the correspondence, also inserted, between M. Dumas 
and the Native Princes of India. The supplements to 
the memoirs of La Bourdonnais, of Dupleix, of Lally, 
of Bussy, of De Leyrit, of Moracin, and of many others. 
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give at full length the official correspondence of the 
various periods. These, likewise, form an excellent 
basis upon which to found a liistory, but there are 
few who would take up such wtjrks for amusement, 
or who would consider the trouble of wading thi'ough 
so many bulky tomes, all of them more than a hundred 
years old, compensated for by tlie information they 
might impart. 

The void then uudoubtedlj’^ existing, I have written 
this volume to supply it. Lofl, in the first place, rather 
accidentally, to examine the career of Lally, the interest 
of the subject induced me to look more deeply into the 
history of the settlement with which he was so promi- 
nently connected. To this study I have devoted most 
of my leisure moments during the past two years and a 
half. My labours have, however, all along been greatly 
stimulated by the conviction that I have been able to 
throw some new light upon a most interesting period. 
The story of Fran^.ois Martin, the founder of Pon- 
dichery, is, I believe, unknown to, at all events it has 
been unnoticed by, English historians. A new and, I 
am satisfied, a correct version is given of the quarrel 
between Dupleix and La Bourdonnais ; the reasons for 
the conduct of the latter are fully set forth : and if 
this portion of the history be regarded as too over- 
laden with detail, 1 trust it may be remembered that 
for a hundred years the historians of France and 
England have, in connexion with this very point, 
covered the memory of Dupleix with obloquy ; and 
that charges so weighty, so sustained, and so long 
uncontradicted, are not to be refuted without full and 
sufficient proof. I trust also it may be found that 
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the reasons which guided Dupleix in his policy, the 
relations of Bussy with the Subadar of the Dakhan, 
and the cause of the fall of Chaudranagar, have been 
placed in a clearer and more intelligible light than 
heretofore. 

In executing the task which I set myself, I have 
naturally incurred many heavy obligations. I am 
anxious to express the great debt which I owe, in 
common with every other writer of the Indian history 
of that period, to Mr. Orme, the minute detail of whose 
work makes it invaluable to the historian. To the work 
of the x\bbc Guyon, and to the various French memoirs 
to which I have referred, I am likewise greatly indebted. 
It is by means of these that I have been enabled to 
give the history of the period from a point of vnew 
entirely Indo-French, showing, I trust clearly, the plans 
and policy of the rulers of Pondichery. Colonel Law- 
rence’s Memoirs, Mr. Grose’s Vojjage to the East Indies, 
Dr. Ive’s History, and the S’eir MataKherin, have also 
been consulted. Amongst others, of more modern 
date, I may mention Colonel Wilks’s Southern India, 
Captain Grant Duffs History of the Mardthds, Professor 
Wilson’s edition of Mill, M. Xavier Raymond’s Inde, 
Baron Barchou de Penhoen’s Histoire de la Conyuete 
de I'liule par V Anyleterre, and that most admirable, 
though, unfortunately, too little known volume, 
Broome’s History of the liengal Army. I take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity also to express my obli- 
gations to the writer (unknown to me) of an article 
on ‘Dupleix,’ in the 15th volume of the extinct National 
Beview, which not only displays ability and research of 
no ordinary chai*acter, but is also remarkable as being, 
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SO far as 1 am aware, the first attempt to do justice to 
that illustrious Frenchman. I beg also gratefully to 
acknowledge the courtesy of M. Boiitemps, Governor 
of the French Establishments in India, and of M. 
Uerussat, Chief of those Establishments in Bengal, in 
replying to the various questions with which I troubled 
tiiein, and in forwarding to me extracts from the 
archives of their respective seats of Government. 
Nor can I close this long list of obligations without 
expressing the deep sense I entertain of the encourage- 
ment aftbrded me in the prosecution of this work by 
Lord Ellenborough — an encouragement which mainly 
induced me to expand the original sketch of Lally into 
the history of his countrymen in India — as well as by 
my honoured friend, Sir Henry Durand, one of tlie 
Members of the Supreme Council of India. 

I may add, in conclusion, that this work originally 
appeared, in separate parts, in the pages of the CalGuttn 
Review, though it has since been thoroughly revised 
and indeed partly re-written. It was my wish, before 
offering it in a complete form to the English public, to 
submit it to the ordeal of the criticism of those, some 
of whom, from their long experience of India and their 
close acquaintance with its history, were thoroughly 
competent to pronounce an opinion as to its merits. 
If I may presume to draAv any conclusion from the 
recorded opinion of the Indian press on the work as it 
appeared in parts, I shall have no reason to regret 
the act which I am now about to take upon myself 
— of presenting it to my countrymen as a whole. 

G. B. M. 


Ma^ ’24:, 1867. 
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FRENCH IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Till'} l'}AKL\ FllRVCII IN INDIA. 

Of the five ^reiit European maritime powers of the six- 
teenth and s('vent(‘entli cenlurii's, Fv.iueewas th(' fontlli 
to enter into the race for commercial communication with 
India. 'Fhe tif(h power, Spain, never attempted the con- 
test, and Portugal, Holland, and Enfjjland had reaped 
considerable benefits from their (niterprise before* the 
attention of the French ])eo])le had been sufficientK 
attracted to tlu* trade Noeerrheh'ss, tliongh the French 
were the last to enter upon the venture, though entering 
upon it after the three ])Owers we have named had ob- 
tained a firm and solid footing on the soil, their natural 
genius asserted itself in a manner that speedily brought 
tiiem on a level with the most securely planted of their 
European rivals The resth'ss action that had made thi* 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
fomenter of disturbances in Europe soon found in India 
a wide field for its display, \\hilst the ambition that had 
urged her most famous monarch to dream of universal 
dominion in the West, began, before very long, to form 
plans for the attainment of a French empire in the East. 
He was a French statesman who first dared to aspire to 
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subordinate the vast empire of the Mughal to a European 
will. He was a French statesman who first conceived the 
idea of conquering India by the aid of Indians — of arm- 
ing, drilling, and training natives after the fashion of 
European soldiers, thus forming the germ of that sipahi 
army which has since become so famous. They were 
French soldiers who first demonstrated on the field of 
battle the superiority of a handful of disciplined 
Europeans to the uncontrolled hordes of Asia. As we 
contemplate, indeed, the great achievements of France 
on the soil of Hindustan ; as we read the numerous 
examples of the mighty conceptions, the heroic actions, 
the mental vigour, and the indomitable energy displayed 
there by her children, we cannot but marvel at the sud- 
den destruction of hopes so great, of plans so vast and 
deep-laid. There may be, indeed there always are, many 
excuses for ill-success. Sometimes failure is to be 
attributed solely to the superior skill, genius, and force 
of character of an adversary. Sometimes, the hostile 
intervention of a third party, or his failure to keep 
engagements made with a principal, tends to the same 
result. But there are other fluctuating causes, which 
are often more influential still. An acute attack of a pros- 
trating disease prevented the destruction of the Kussian 
army at Borodino, and thus caused the annihilation of 
the soldiers of Napoleon in the snows of Russia. A 
careless movement on the part of Marshal Marmont, 
induced by a feverish desire to monopolise to himself 
the glory of expelling the English from Spain, broughjt 
on that battle of Salamanca which was the turning 
point of the Peninsular war. The storm on the after- 
noon and night of June 17 materially affected the move- 
ments of the French Emperor at Waterloo, and con- 
tributed to the actual result of that famous battle. 
The misdirection of a despatch brought on the battle 
of Navarino; and it is believed in Vienna that the 
accidental absence of the Austrian General from his 
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post alone prevented the capture of Napoleon III. at 
Magenta. There are thus many causes, some natural, 
some dependent on the constitution of an individual 
man, some not to be foreseen, and in no way to be cal- 
culated upon, which affect the fortunes of a people. It 
is not that all the genius, all the strong character, all the 
valour arc on the side of the conquerors. Genius, 
indeed, has been compelled to succumb to a combina- 
tion of incidents apparently insignificant, and impossible 
to have been guarded against. There suddenly appear, 
when least expected, influences, apjiarently small, and 
yet really so powerful, that all calculations are upset, 
and we are compelled to acknowledge the might of that 
Providential superintendence, which, working with its 
own instruments and for its own designs, fashions and 
directs the destinies of nations. 

Hut there is, nevertheless, always a great deal that is 
to be accounted for and exjdained on natural grounds. 
The character of the governing or directing body as a 
body, and the characters of the instruments used to 
carry out their policy, are sufficient to explain many 
results. Ill this respect the history of the French in 
India presents a most interesting and instructive lesson, 
'fhat lesson is interesting, because the great deeds of 
great men always charm and excite the imagination : it 
is instructive, because we sec in it a great deal of indi- 
vidual action, and obtain a great insight into individual 
character. The scene is laid at period so distant from 
the present, that whilst we have the actors before us 
conducting their skilful intrigues and engaged in their 
complex negotiations we have in addition, what theii- 
rivals had not, a clear view of the motives that prompted 
them, of the causes that urged them on. So rich in 
detail is this eventful period that the history possesses 
all the interest and excitement of a romance. Yet in 
no romance that was ever penned did any of the charac- 
ters dare to entertain plans so wide-spread and so deep- 
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laid as were cherislied by many of the actors in this real 
drama. It is yet another peculiarity of this eventful 
history that the actors in it did not only dare to build u]) 
vast plans ; they brought them to the very brink of 
success ; they failed, too, only to let those plans fall into 
the lap of another and a rival nation, which, bewildered 
by their vastness, long ndused to entertain them, and 
only consented at last, when the force of events had 
convinced tliem that there was no middle course 
between the ])rosecution of those plans and their own 
destruction. 

It is strange that this story, with all its wonders, has 
almost faded away from the tablets of history. There 
exists, indeed, a record, published in the last century, 
of the facts connectcHl with the rise and progress of the 
Fnmch East India Com])any, but since its appearance a 
fioocl of light has been shed upon events which were 
then dark and myst(»rions. Yet even this record has, 
until very recently, been almost a sealed book. Glimpses 
ot the deeds accomplished by tlie French on Indian soil 
are occasionally to be tound in old accounts of famous 
voyages, in forgotten French histories of India, and 
more recently in those English liistories which are 
devoted to tlie glorification of the triumphs of our own 
countrymen. Occasionally, too, in some old biographic 
memoir, or in the notes to some graver history, we meet 
with curious accounts of men, who, when their prospects 
as a nation had been anniliilated, strove, and strove 
earnestly in the service of native princes, to prevent the 
development ot the fortunes of their successful rivals. 
We have sometimes wondered why a more modern his- 
tory of this eventful episode has never been undertaken 
by the Irench. It cannot be because a brilliant career 
culminated in disaster. It was a disaster which at all 
events reflected no discredit on the soldiers of France. 
What discredit there was is directly to be imputed to 
the effete administration of the most effete and degraded 
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representative of a House which France herself has chap. 
expelled. Much, also, is due to the fact, that the mighty 
gulf of the French revolution intervenes between the i603. 
times of which we are writing and the present ; that the 
military history of modern France begins with the wars 
of 1792 ; and that, however much France may regret 
that the great Eastern prize did not fall into her hands, 
she cares little for the details of a struggle which 
occurred before the period at which she conquered the 
great nations of the continent, and constituted herself, 
for a time, mistress and arbitress of continental Europe. 

We have stated that three of the maritime powers of 
Europe had effected permanent settlements in India, 
before the attention of Fr<ance liad been sufficiently 
attracted to the advantage of the trade. That this was 
so was attributable far more to the distractioiLS of her 
government, than to any want of enterprise on the part 
of the French people. A period in which foreign wars 
alternated with civil dissensions, was certainly not 
favourable to fostering commerce with far distant coun- 
tries. • Yet, despite the turbulence of the period, and 
the inherent vice of their government, the desire for 
Eastern traffic displayed itself at a very early period 
amongst the French. In the reign of Louis Xll., in 
the year 1503, two ships were fitted out by some mer- 
chants of llouen to trade in the Eastern seas. But it is 
simply recorded of them that they sailed from the port 
of Havre in the course of that year, and were never 
Afterwards hoard of. The successor of Louis XII., King 
Francis I., issued to his subjects, in the years 1537 and 
1543, declarations in which he exhorted them to under- 
take long voyages, and placed before them the pecu- 
niary and national advantages which would result from 
their following his counsel. But the records of the 
reign of Francis abound in accounts of exhausting 
wars, and it is owing probably to this cause that we do 
not find that his wishes in respect of distant navigation 
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CHAP, were attended to. Probably the constant civil dissen- 
sions which occupied the reign of Henry III. neutralised 
1604 . any effect which an edict of his, to the same effect as 
those of his grandfather, dated December 15, 1578, 
might have had in less troublous times. The peaceful 
and prosperous reign of Henry IV. opened out, however, 
new prospects. On June 1, 1604, a Company was 
established under the King’s letters patent, granting it 
an exclusive trade for fifteen years. But, though the 
services of Gerard Leroy, a Flemish navigator, who had 
already made several voyages to the Indies in the employ 
of the Dutch, wtsre engaged, disputes amongst the pro- 
inietors, and the paucity of funds, hindered tlie action 
of the Company, and the design came to nothing. 
Seven years later, however, the project was renewed 
under Louis XIII., but owing to the same causes, 
nothing was undertaken during a period of four years. 
But in 1 615, two merchants of Rouen, disgusted with 
the inactivity of the Company, petitioned the King for 
the transfer to them of the privileges accorded to it, ex- 
pressing at the same time their readiness to fit out ships 
that very year. This petition was opposed by the Com- 
pany. The King, however, after hearing the arguments 
on both sides, decided in favour of a coalition between 
the contending parties ; and on this being effected, he 
issued (July 2, 1615) letters patent conferring the for- 
mer privileges on the thus united Company.* 

T'his Company quickly proceeded to action. In the 
1616 following year (1616) it fitted out two ships, the comJ> 
mand of the larger of Avhich was given to Commodore 
de Nets, an old naval officer ; and of the smaller to 
Captain Antoine Beaulieu, who had already made a voy- 
age to the coast of Africa. Of the expeditions to the 
Indies, Beaulieu has Avritten an interesting account.f 
The first one, though not in itself to be called positively 

♦ Relations de di verses Voyages curieuses, par M. Thevenot, 
t Voyages des Indes, par Tavernier, 
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successful, was yet deemed so in that age, inasmuch as <^hap. 
it was not absolutely a failure. It appears that the — 
navigators met with considerable opposition from the 1616. 
Dutch at Java, and as there happened to be a consider- 
able number of Dutch sailors amongst their crews, they 
were considerably inconvenienced by an order of the 
President of the Dutch possessions, by which all ser- 
vants of the republic were required instantly to leave 
the French vessels. This neceesitated the sale of 
Beaulieu’s ship, and the transfer of liimself and the re- 
mainder of the crew to that commanded by Commodore 
de Nets. They succeeded so far, however, in their 
trading negotiations, that, notwithstanding the loss of 
one ship, the voyage entailed no actual loss. 

Encouraged by the result of this first effort, the |g |9 
Company equipped another expedition of three ships in 
1619, giving the chief command to Beaulieu, whom 
they created commodore. The names of the ships 
were the “ Montmorenci,” of 450 tons, carrying a hun- 
dred and sixty-two men, and twenty-two guns; “ L’Es- 
p6rancc,” of 400 tons, carrying a hundred and seventeen 
men, and twenty-six guns ; and “ L’Hermitage,” an 
advice boat, of 75 tons, thirty men and eight guns. 

They were all victualled for two years and a half. 

This expedition sailed from Honfieur on October 2, 

1619, and, after a prosperous voyage, reached Achin 
in the island of Sumatra. At Java — whither they 
subsequently proceeded — Beaulieu had the misfortune 
• to lose one of his ships — “ L’Espdrance ” — not without 
strong suspicions, amounting in his mind to conviction, 
that it had been sunk by the Dutch. But, whatever 
the immediate cause, it is certain that she foundered 
off Java Avith all her crew, and cargo valued at between 
seventy and eighty thousand pounds sterling. After 
experiencing this loss, Beaulieu returned to Havre, and 
arrived there, with his vessel well laden, on December 1, 

16 m 
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For upwards of twenty years after this second at- 
tempt to open out a trade with the East, the Company 
effected nothing. A few desultory efforts, by individual 
traders, to make a settlement in Madagascar, produced 
no definite result. The powerful Minister, who then 
virtually rul(;d France, was occupied during the greater 
part of his tenure of power in firmly establishing his 
master’s authority over the resisting nobles, and he 
could ill spare any considerable portion of his time even 
to foster large commercial undertakings. In 1042, 
however, Richelieu was master ; he had triumphed over 
every enemy, and he at once addressed himself to the 
revival of commercial intercourse with the East. 
Under his auspices a new Company was formed, for the 
avowed purpose of trading to tlie Indies. Letters 
patent, dated June 24, 1 G 42, accorded to it exclusive 
privileges for twenty years, and its directors, desig- 
nating it “La Compagnie des Indes,” and began to make 
serious preparations to justify their right to the tithn 
Their first ship had scarcely started on its expedition 
when Cardinal Riclndieu died. This event, however 
did not at all atfect the resolution Avhich had incited 
the French Company to devote their euergi(^s, in the 
first instance, to the development of the large and 
hn-tile island of Madagascar. 

We arc not in a position, judging even by the light 
of subsequent events, to pronounce this determination 
to have been unwise. It appears, on the contrary, to 
have been dictated by a sound and far-seeing policy.' 
’fhe advantage of a resting-place midway between 
Europe and the Indies, had been illustrated in the 
possession of the C'ape of (jood Hope by the Portu- 
guese. This was an example which the French, 
embarking for the first time seriously on a distant 
trade, were too prudent to neglect. Nor was it, in 
its consequences, an unsuccessful venture. For though 
the French were forced, after several trials, to aban- 
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<l()n their hold on Madagascar, it was only as we 
shall sec, to seize and secure the smaller islands con- 
tiguous to it, the possession of which from 1072 to 
1810 proved to them a tower of strength in their 
wars with England ; a festering thorn in the sides 
of their maritime rivals. 

Madagascar, originally discovered by Marco Polo in 
1298, and subsequently lost sight of, had been reopened 
to European enterprise by the Portuguese under Eernan 
Suarez, one of the officers of Lawrence Almeida, in 
1506. It was visited the following year by a Portu- 
guese squadron under Tristan de Cuuha ; but that 
celebrated navigator, after a minute e.xaminatiou of the 
topography of the place, the customs of the inhabitants, 
and the productions of the soil, thought it inexpedient 
to form a settlement there, and continued his voyage 
eastward. Two years later, however, the Portuguese 
(Tovernment resolved to occupy a post on the seaboard 
of the island. A settlement was accordingly made on 
its northern part, but those who formed it had been 
massacred by the inhabitants before the period of the 
French expedition of 1642. 

The first French vessel equipped by the French India 
Company reached Madagascar in the summer of 1642, 
and landed the settlers at a point near the southern 
extremity of the island. Their landing was opposed, 
though ineffectually, by the natives of the country. 
They forthwith attempted to carry out a regular scheme 
of* colonisation, and to this purpose they devoted all the 
resources of the Company. They soon found, however, 
as the wise Tristan de Cunha had foreseen, that, though 
in appearance rich and fertile, the soil of the island 
could not produce, in any great quantity, those articles 
which entered the most into European consumption. 
When they began to make inroads into the interior, 
they found still greater difficulties awaiting them. They 
came in contact, then, with a numerous and warlike 
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CHAP, race, detesting strangers, and preferring savage freedom 
to foreign domination. By the bulk of these, the 
1661. Brench settlers were received, from the very outset, 
with marked hostility. This feeling was increased to 
absolute hatred in consequence of the treacherous 
seizure and dejiortation to the neighbouring island of 
Mauritius, as slaves, of a number of natives who had 
voluntarily entered the limits of the French territory. 
This act was ruinous in its consequences to the French 
settlers. Not content from that time with repulsing 
every effort of the French to penetrate into the interior, 
the inhabitants, gaining boldness from success, assumed 
the offensive, and liegan in tlieir turn to attack the 
wretched wooden stockades which the colonists had 
erected with infinite labour and expense, and had digni- 
tted by the name of ‘‘ Forts.” So numerous were the 
islanders, and so determinedly hostile, that the French 
experienced very great difficulty in ottering to them an 
effectual resistance. The time and the labour employed 
in so doing drew them away almost eutindy from culti- 
vation ; and, though tliey were ultimately successful in 
defending their forts, it was a success which was as 
costly as a defeat; for it sank all the large sums 
wliich had been expended on the enterprise without the 
chance of a return. It would be surprising that, under 
these circumstances, and though the French India 
Company relinquished their claims to the island in 1672, 
the French (lovernment should have continued to main- 
tain tlieir hold of the seaboard several years longer, 
were it not for the fact that the retention at all costs of 
a portion of the country, was considered eminently 
desirable as forming a resting-place and a shelter in the 
long voyage to India. 

The ill-success of this enterprise was not, however, 
at once recognised in France, although for a time there 
appeared no ^esire to renew it. The long minority of 
Louis XIV., the ministry of Cardinal Mazarin, with its 
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wars of the Fronde and its contests with Spain, were chap. 
not favourable to commercial enterprise. Mazarin, 
however, died in 16 G 1 . His successor, Colbert, was 1664, 
(me of those men who stamp their name on the ago in 
which they live. Colbert was one of the glories of 
France, liorn in the middle rank of life, the son of a 
merchant, himself educated as a bankei-, and having, in 
that capacity, been charged with the management of 
the affairs of Cardinal Mazarin, lie liad gained so 
entirely the confidence of that Minister, tliat, on his 
dying bed, the Cardinal recommended him to his master 
as a man of immense capacity, strict fidelity, and un- 
wearied application. Colbert succeeded him, first only 
as Controller of Finances, but not long after he was 
invested with the entire administration (jf the country. 

Under his guiding hand, France quickly assumed in 
Europe a position such as she had never before held. 

Her finances, commerce, industry, agriculture, art, all 
felt the impulse of his stnmg will and firm direction. 
Colbert made the French navy. In a few years after 
his accession to power, France possessed a hundred 
vessels of war, and there were 00,000 sailors inscribed 
on the roils. He created the naval ports of Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort; he bought Dunkirk from the 
English, and he commenced Cherbourg ; and “ binding 
together industry, commerce, and the marine in one 
common future, he founded French colonies to assure 
outlets to industry and commerce, and an employment 
of the navy in time of peace.” 

Colbert had been neither blind nor indifferent to the 
great advantages which had accrued to the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the English from their possessions in 
India, and he made it one of his greatest objects to en- 
courage the formation of a grand Company, somewhat 
on the English model, to open out a regular traffic 
with that country. He held out to it prQinises of the 
strongest support of the administration. He offered it 
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i:hap. a charter granting it tlie exclusive right of commerce 
- - - with India for fifty years ; it was to he exempted from 
1061. nil taxation; and the (Jovcriimciit agreed to engage 
to reimburse it for all losses it might suffer during the 
first ten years after its formation. On these conditions, 
in the year 1604, tlie I'reneh “ Compagiiic des ludes ” 
was formed. Its capital was 15,000,000 “ livres 
touruois,” ecpiivalentto about 600,000^. ; but as, even 
under the conditions iruintioncd, the entire sum was 
not subscribed for, a fifth of the amount, 3,000,000 
livres, was advanced by the Treasury. This example 
had a great effect upon the nobility and rich courtiers ; 
and these at once became eager to join an undertaking 
which the Government seemed to cherish as one of 
its most favoure<l projects.* 

The prosi)ccts of tin* Company on its formation 
were thus brilliant. Starting under the auspices of a 
monarchy which had not attained the height of its 
power, but was then fast rising to it, which, in its 
capabilities for offensive' operations and for the display 
of real strength, contrasted favourably with the other 
European states, this Company seemed to require but 
firm and steady direction to become a great success. 
Nevertheless, its first movements were neither well con- 
sidered nor fortunate. Full of the recollection of the 
uttemi)t made in 1642 upon Madagascar, a settlement 
in which was still regarded as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to a voyage to the unknown Indies, the 
Directors of the new Company conceived the idea 
that, by transporting simple colonists to that island, 
they might yet realise some of the results of the 
labours of their predecessors. Their first expedition 
was accordingly directed to Madagascar. On March 

* Louis XIV. himself, under the that trade to India was not dero(?a- 
injdnence ot Colbert, eiideavoured to tory to a man of noble birth.— 
reconcile his nobility to a participa- du Roi^ AoCit, 
tion in the enterprise, by declaraif? 
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7, 166*, four large sln])s, eqni])ped for Avar as well as 
trade, and carrying five hundred and twenty men, sailed v—' 
from Brest harbour, and reached Madagascar on July ICCt. 
10th following. The; first act of the colonists AA^as to 
change the name of the island from St. LaAvrence, as it 
liad been called by the Portuguese, to Isle Dauphinc. 
in honour of the lieir-apparent, then four years old. 

It proved to be but a poor compliment to tlie Dauphin, 

They soon discovered that, inst c'ad of profiting by their 
])redecessors’ mistakes, tht'y had tlmmselves fallen into 
those predecessors’ errors. Tlu' ucav colonists, like 
those Avho went before them, found that their labour 
was hindered by three causes, by climate, by the 
nature of the soil, and by the hostility of the natives. 

This liist-mentioned cause produced yet another, for 
it exposed the unfortunate emigrants to constant 
exposure and constaiit fatigue. 'I'o such an extent 
did they sutfiu’, and disclose' by their sutferings the 
hopelessness of the undertaking, that the Oom])any, 
altliough for a long time it continiuMl to reinforcie the 
colonists AAuth supplies of men, resolved ultimatedy to 
give up all thoughts of peu-inanently colonising Mada- 
gascar, and to divert their energies to another (piarter. 

The movements of tlu! colonists weie hoAvever quickened 
by the action of the natives, avIio succeeded, in 1072, 
in surprising Fort Dauphine, and massacring the 
majority of those Avho Avere Avithin its Avails. Of the 
baffled colonists, some ])roceeded ultimately to India ; 
others, however, contented themselves Avith the forma- 
tion of a small settlement in the island of Mascarenhas, 
lying with Cerne a little to the east of Madagascar. 

T'hesc islands, under the names of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and again as the Islands of Mauritius 
and Reunion, have since become Avell knoAvn. The 
Isle of Mauritius, or Cerne, had been early discovered, 
and abandoned, by the Portuguese; occupied in 1598 
by the Dutch, Avho, in honour of Prince Maurice of 
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CHAP. Nassau, called it Maui'itius ; abandoned by them at 
some time between the years 1703 and 1710; and 

1666. occupied later, between that period and 1719, by the 
French, who changed its name to the Isle of France. 
Bourbon, or Mascarenhas, called so after a Portuguese 
nobleman, was absolutely desolate when the Fi’ench, 
touching there on the way to Madagascar in 1649, took 
possession of in the name of the King of France. It 
remained uucolonised till 1054, when eight French- 
men and six negroes emigrated to it fro‘m that i.sland, 
but deserted it again four years later. I'he island 
continued uniidiabited till 1672, when, on the collapse 
of the Madagascar enterprise, an inconsiderable number 
of the colonists took ])o.ss('ssion of it, and formed the 
nucleus of a settlement which was one day to be 
powerful. 

But the French India (’ompany had not wasted all its 
res()urc(!s in tlnur attempts on Madagascar. In 1660 
another expedition was Otted out, and the command of 
it bestowed n])on one Francis (Jaron, a man who pos- 
sess('d at that time considerable reputation for expe- 
rience in Eastern undertakings. Caron, though of French 
origin, had been boi-n in Holland, and he had spent 
many years of his life in the service of the Dutch re- 
public. At a very early age, ho had obtained a situation 
as a cook-mate on board a Dutch man-of-war bound for 
Japan; but during the voyage he showed such intelli- 
gence that he was ])romoted to the post of chief steward. 
This office gave him a little leisure which he devoted tf) 
the study of arithmetic. On the arrival of the vessel at 
•Japan, he at once applied himself to the study of the 
language of the country. Having acquired this know- 
ledge, he was able to make almost his own terms with 
the agents of the Dutch Company, and he was soon 
appointed a member of the general council of adminis- 
tration, and director of commerce. But, little satisfied 
with this, he applied for a post of still higher impor- 
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tance iil’Batavia.* He was refused. Whereupon, Caron, chap. 
listening only to his anger, abruptly resigned his ap- . *' 

pointment under the Dutch, and tendered his services leee. 
to Colbert. Colbert closed eagerly with the offer, and 
Caron soon after received letters patent nominating 
him Director-General of French commerce in India. 
Associated Avith Caron was a Persian named Marcara, 
a native of Ispahan, from whose local knowledge of 
India many advantages were anticipated. 

The expedition sailed from FraTice in the beginning 1067. 
of 1067, and made a fair voyage to Madagascar. But, 
on arriving there, Caron found the French establish- 
ments on the coast in a condition so deplorable, and the 
prospect of being able to effect an amelioration so dis- 
couraging, that lie determined not to waste any of his 
resources in the attempt, but to proceed at once to 
India. He directed his course, accordingly, towards 
Surat, a place wliich the enter])rise of the other mari- 
time powers of Eitrope had made familiar to traders to 
the East. On December 24, he touched at Cochin, 

Avhere he Avas aa^cII received. Thence he continued his 
voyage, reached Surat in the beginning of 1008, and 
established there the first French factory in India. 'I'lie 
negotiations into Avhich he entered Avere at first success- 
ful. A very valuable cargo Avas tpiickly transmitted to 
Madagascar. And this result Avas no sooner known in 


* It is stated Ify some authorities 
that, when Caron was in charge of 
the Dutch agency at Japan, he made 
an audacious attempt to estahli-sh 
himself on the coast. Having in- 
gratiated himself with the King, he 
obtained permission to build a house 
close to tne Dutch factory. Knov- 
iag the Japanese to he ignorant of 
Tortification, be built this house in 
the form of a tetragon — made it, in 
fact, a regular fortification. He then 
applied to the Governor of Batavia 
to send him along with casks of 
spices, casks of the same size con- 
taining guns, and filled up with cot- 
ton or oakum. This was done, but, 


unfortunately for Caron, in rolling 
the casks up the beach, one of them 
fell in pieces, and a brass gun made 
its appearance. This discovered the 
deception. Carf)n was at once seized, 
sent to Jedd<», and confronted with 
the King. Beinir unabh^ to offer any 
excuse, he was sentenced to have his 
beard pulled out hair by hair ; to he 
dressed in a fool’s coat and cap ; and 
to be exiiosed in that condition in 
every street in the city. After this 
he was shipped back to Batavia -- 
Itecifeif de yo^agos du Nord^ Vo), iii. 

This story is not credited by later 
writers. 
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ciiAp. France, than, as a reward for his exertion.s, and^iossibly 
- ^ ... to incite him to otliers, the Kinf^ at once conferred 
1667. upon the Caron tlie riband of St. Michel. 

In the followinj*; year an extension of operations was 
resolved upon. Marcara was directed to proceed to the 
court of the then independent king of Golkonda, 
with the view of obtaining from l)im the privilege of 
trading throughout his dominions, and of establishing a 
factory at Machlilipatan (Masnlipatam). To ])rocure 
this, Marcara had not only to fight his way through 
■ those obstacles peculiar to an oriental court, but he 
had to meet also the opposition of the English and of 
the Dutch. However, he triumphed over all difficulties, 
and on December 5, 1669, obtained a firman whicli 
f)ermitted the French Com])auy to undertake negotia- 
tions in the dominions of tlu' King, without payment 
of duty, im])ort, or export; a license was granted him 
at th<i same tinu* to establisli a factory at Machldipatan. 
Thither, accordingly, Marcara proceeded.* 

It is curiou.s, that the one fixtal feeling which attended 
all tlui efforts of tin; Fnmch to establish themselves in 
India, and wliich contribuk'd very greatly to their fail- 
nr(!, should have shown itself at this early ejioch. This 
feeling was jealousy. It seldoili happened that a man, 
high in office, could endure tliat any groat feat should 
be accomplished by another than himself. Tiarely could 
a sense of patriotism, a love of country, an anxiety to 
forward the c;ommon weal, reconcile a servant of the 
French Company to the success of a rival. We shgi,!! 
see, as we ])roceed, what golden opportunities were lost, 
what openings were deliberately sacrificed to the grati- 
fication of feelings as mean and paltry in themselves, 
as they were base and evtm treasonable in men who had 
been sent to advance the fortunes of their country in a 
distant land. 

The French had not been two years in Surat before 
• M4rmoires du Situr Marcara ; Histoire des Indes Orientales. 
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this feeling evinced itself, (hiron, though he could 
boast of great achievements himself, couhl not endure 
the idea that one of his associates should obtain the sole 
credit for deeds in whicli he could claim no share. Tlie 
success of Marcara then, so far from being to him a 
source of joy, as to a patriotic Frenchman it ought to 
have been, avvakened feelings of envy. He at once re- 
moved all the friends of the Persian from employ, and 
represented his conduct in a most uulavourable light to 
tlie French Minister. Marcara, however, on receiving 
au account of these aspersions, transmitted to Colbert a 
statement of his proceedings. 'I'liis statement was so 
precise, and was so well supportcal by facts, that, after 
a full inquiry, Marcara was declared to have cleared 
himself of every charge brought against him. The con- 
test, however, between the two principal officials in 
India did not tend to the stability of the rising settle- 
ments.* 

Caron, however, was bent u]wn effecting some results 
of greater importance. He accordingly represented to 
the Minister that, to obtain a firm footing in the country, 
it was necessary to hold some place in absolute possc's- 
sion, unassailable by the natives ot India, and to use it 
as a stronghold whence commercial operations could be 
carried on with the inhabitants of the mainland. Fol- 
lowing t%e idea of yUbuquerque, he suggested, for this 
purpose, the occupation of an island, and he indicated 
the seaboard of Ceylon, then partially occupied by 
the Dutch, as well adapted to the end in view.f 
He did not fail to point out the great commercial 
advantages which must accrue to France from au 
immediate participation in the spice trade, and he 

* In consemience of his quarrel there, of which, however, they were 
with Caroa, Marcara, unable an? disixissessed bv the Dutch some ten 
lonsrer to work with him, embarked years after (U> 82 ). 
with his adherents on board a French t Journal du Voyage des Glrandes 
ship, and sailed to Java. Arriving Indes. 
at Bantam, they established factories 
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CHAi’. intimated he had sounded the King of Kandy on the 
tr-^— ^ subject of tlie dispossession of the Dutch, and that the 
1672. enterprise would meet with his support. The project 
was approved by Colbert, and a fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lahaye — a man of some reputation,* 
who had quitted high civil employment to gratify his 
passion for warlike operations — was placed at the dis- 
posal of Caron to carry out the design. Lahaye 
made liis first attempt towards the end of the year 1672 
on Point de Galle. But either the place was too strong, 
or the jealousies on board the French squadron were 
too great : for the French were unsuccessful. They 
were more fortunate at Triukamah, whicli they took 
and garrisoned. But they had liardly landed the guns 
necessary to defend the fortress, when a Dutch fleet of 
at least equal force, under Commodore liylckoff van 
Goens, came in sight.f Lahaye declined an encoun- 
ter, anil leaving the garrison at Triukamah to shift for 
itself, make sail to Malaipur, then known as St. Thome, 
on the Koromandel coast. Though this place had been 
well fortified by tlie Portuguese, from whom it had been 
taken by the Dutch some twelve years before, the 
French commander managed to occupy it in a very 
short time with the loss of only five mcm. 

This solitary result of an expedition, from which so 
much had been lioped, gave little satisfaction to the 
French Ministry. Triukamah had had to surrender 
with all its garrison to the Dutch fleet, and now of their 
conquests — for at Surat and Machhlipatan they had but 
factories — St. Thome alone remained. As is common 
in such cases, the first outcry was against the projector, 
and every possible fault was at once attributed to 

* It would appear tliat Lahaye’s lives, but Lis conduct in the attack 
reptuation was i‘ar greater than could upon Ceylon, and subsequently, ap- 
be justdied ; not only hod lie, when pears to have been utterly unworthy 
(lOvernor-General of Madagascar, ot a man occupying his high posi* 
abandoned the colonists there when tion. 

they were pressed hard by the na- t Annales des Provinces Umes. 
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Caron. Some were jealous of his position ; others 
detested his imperious character, and declaimed against 
his grasping disposition. Had Caron succeeded, but 
little perhaps would have been heard of these faults, 
but having failed, they were made use of to procure his 
recall. The French Directors, who likewise looked 
very keenly to results, were so much mortified at the 
ill-success of this costly expedition, that they also 
petitioned the Minister to recall Caron, in order, they 
said, that they might inspect his accounts. The peti- 
tion was complied with, and, to prevent the chance of 
any evasion of the instructions, the order sent to Caron 
did not convey his absolute recall, but directed him, in 
complimentary terms, to return to France, tliat he 
might be personally consulted with regard to some new 
enterprise. Caron at once obeyed, and, embarking all 
his wealth, of which he had amassed a great deal, he 
set sail in lt)73 for Marseilles. He had already passed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, when he learned from a stray 
vessel the real intentions of the French Government 
regarding him. He at once altered his course and pro- 
ceeded towards Lisbon. But, on entering the harbour, 
the ship struck on a rock, and almost immediately 
foundered. The only survivor of the disaster was one 
of the sons of Caron.* 

In the expeditions undertaken against Ceylon and St. 
Thom4, a very prominent part had been taken by one 
Francis Martin, a Frenchman, who devoted a long 
cafeer, in singleness of heart and with great success, to 
the furtherance of the designs of France in the East. 
Little is known of him prior to the year 1672, beyond 
the fact that he, too, had commenced his career in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, and that he 
had left it at an early age to join the French. lie had 
probably made the acquaintance of Caron when they 
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CHAP, were both serviug under the Dutch flag. This is cer- 
^ - ^ tain, that he was knoAvn at Surat as a man on whose 
1681. energy and discretion Caron had the greatest reliance ; 
and he was regarded, at the time of its being carried 
out, as the soul of the enterprise undertaken against 
Point de Galle and Trinkainah. Some, indeed, have 
asserted that the attempt on Point de Galle failed, be- 
cause Martin, who had the direction of the attack, had 
applied for, and been refused, the governorship of 
that place. But this statement, which was but little 
credited at the time, is refuted by the whole of his 
subsequent career. It is no slight proof of the confl- 
deuce which he had insj)ired in those under whom ho 
served, that altliough he was tin; trusted subordinate of 
Caron, he was regarded with equal favour by those in 
whose bauds the dei>arturc of that official left the direc- 
tion of affairs in ,1074. 'Phese were Admiral Lahaye 
and M. Baron. 

The position in which these gentlemen found them- 
selves was by no means enviable. They had provoked 
the hostility of the Dutch by attacking their posses- 
sions, and the Dutch were now masters of the seas, and 
inflamed against them with a particular animosity. 
They had retaken Trinkiiraali, and the French could 
scarcely hope that they would allow them to retain 
peaceable possession of St. Thome. With a view, 
therefore, to provide themselves with a place of refuge 
in case of evil days, the two French Directors ordered 
Martin to place himself in communication with Slier 
Khan Lodi, the Governor of the possessions of the 
King of Bijapur in Taiijur and the Karnatik, for the 
grant of a jiiecc of land which they might call their 
own. Martin obeyed, found the Governor accessible, 
and was allowed to purchase a plot of ground on the 
sea-coast in the province of Jinji, near the mouth of the 
river of that name, considerably to the north of the 
river Kolnin. 
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This*arraiigoinent concluded, Martin returned to St. 

Thome, lie there found the two Directors not at all -'y— ' 

doubtful regarding the intentions of the Dutch. Tt was 1*>74. 
no longer a secret that the Government of Holland, 
highly incensed at the attack u])on its possessions in 
Ceylon, was by no means satisfied witli the recapture of 
Trinkamali, but had sent out pressing instructions to 
its agents to drive the French likewise from St Thome. 
Possessing the power, that Government determined to 
exercise it by striking out the French from the list of 
its rivals in the Indian trade. Wlulst, therefore, 
showering rewards upon Admiral van Goens for tlie 
energy with which he had acted with referenct to Trin- 
kamali, it ui’ged him to follow up his blow, and, by a 
well-aimed stroke, to put a final end tc tlie ambitious 
projects of the French in the East. 

'Phe Dutch agents immediately set to work to carry 
out these instructions. Their first care was to provide 
themselves with native allies. They, therefore, nipre- 
sented to the King of Golkonda that the capture of St. 

Thome by the French was a deliberate and wanton at- 
tack upon possessions wliicli they held only in vassalage 
to him ; that the newcomers Averc an enterprising and 
energetic race, who would not be content witli merely 
a port on the sea-coast ; and that it concerned his 
safety, as well as his honour, to expel them, 'fhey 
acted, in fine, so much on the jealou.sly and fears of 
Abul Hasan, the last representative of the House of 
Ktitb-ul Mulk, that he detached a considerable force 
to besiege St. Thome by laud, whilst the Dutch should 
attack it by sea. 

The combined force made its appearance before St. 

Thome in the beginning of 1674, but for a considerable 
time they failed to make any impression upon its de- 
fences. The place was garrisoned by nearly six hundred 
men, the remnants of the expedition which two years 
before had sailed with such alacrity against Point de 
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CHAP. Galle. Now, though reduced in numbers, they were 
animated by the best spirit, and they were under the 
1674 . immediate direction of a man who never knew what it 
was to be discouraged. Such was the energy of their 
defence, that, finding, at the expiration of some weeks, 
how little had been accomplished towards the reduction 
of the place, the Dutch resolved to land a considerable 
body of men to co-operate with the Golkonda army. 
By this means they wore enabled to subject the garrison 
to a strict blockade. 'I'hese proceedings were effectual. 
Unable to procure fresh supplies, and having consumed 
their last stores, the French were compelled to sur- 
render. The conditions granted to them were favour- 
able ; for they were allowed! to march out with all the 
honours of war, and to proceed in whatever direction 
they might porfer.* If it had been the object of the 
Dutch to expel the French from India, they had much 
reason to complain of the agents who granted a capitu- 
lation containing such a clause. But these had little 
idea, in all probability, of the use that would be made 
of it. 

'I'o a small but resolute minority of the French gar- 
rison, this capitulation, if a blow, was a blow which 
they had expected, and for which they were prepared. 
Having been allow'ed to choose their own destination, 
they at once selected the territory which they had pur- 
chased north of the Kolri'm. Thither, accordingly, 
marched some sixty of them, under the orders of 
Francis Martin, and there they arrived in the moilth 
of April, 1674. They had everything to do, and their 
resources were at a very low ebb. The remainder, who 
constituted a large majority, determined to return at 
once in the ships that remained to them to Surat. 
Amongst those who adopted this course were the two 
Directors, Messrs. Lahaye and Baron.t 

* Annales des Provinces Unies, f It would appear that both La~ 
vol* ii. haye and Baron visitt:d the plot of 
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The supreme authority now remained with Martin. 

He had with him sixty Europeans, including the crew ■ 
of the “ Vigilante ” frigate, which alone remained in the 1675. 
roads at his disposal. He had likewise all the effects 
which had been brought from 8t. Thome, and a con- 
siderable sum in ready money. His first care was to 
obtain permission from the native ruler on the spot to 
erect such buildings as should be necessary to secure 
his people and their property from desultoiy attack. 

He had entered into such relations with this chieftain 
that this permission was granted without much diffi- 
culty. The command of the sea by the Dutch had 
forbidden him to think of opening a trade with Exir(jpc, 
and as Slier Khan Lodi was in want of funds, and lie 
had those funds lying idle, he had thought it good 
policy to lend them to him at the then moderate inter- 
est of eighteen per cent. The character of Slier Khan 
Lodi enabled him to do this without much risk ; and, 
contrary to the old proverb, the transaction made of the 
borrower a fast friend.* Under his protection, the 
slender defences and the houses within them sprang up 
rapidly ; and by the wise dealings of Martin with the 
natives, a little village, containing the native population 
who worked for the factor)', soon grew up under its 
walls. The whole formed a sort of town which ivas at 
first called by the natives “ Philcheru,” but was gradu- 
ally altered to the designation, which it bears at pre- 
sent, and by which it has always been known to Kuro- 
peans, of “ Pondichery.”f 

The measures adopted by Martin for regulating his 
commercial transactions were characterised by the same 

ground on wliich Pondichery was * Memoires dans les Archivo.s do 
afterwards built en route to Surat. la Corapagnie dea Indt;s. 

Prom Surat Baron wrote to the Com- t Browne’s Carnatic Chronology, 
pany that “next to St. Thome, the The native historians of those times 
site selected by Martin was better and of the times that were to follow 
fitted for their xmrposes than any invariably write of the French 
other on the Koromandel coast.” — settlement as “Phuljari,” vide 
Memnire dans les Archives de la Elliott’s History of India, vol. viii., 
Compagnie des Indes. 
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CHAP, prudence. In those days India supplied Europe with 
])iece-goods, and it was to the opening of a trade in 
this commodity that the attention of the little colony was 
at first directed. So successful were then efforts that 
in about two years after their arrival, Martin wrote to 
the Company that he would he able to send them an 
annual supply to the value of 1,000,000 livres or more. 
Tie added a full description of the place ; stated that 
he considered it as well adapted as any other on the 
coast for the purpose of a French settlement ; that the 
roadstead in front of it, which prevented the near ap- 
jiroach of men-of-war, rendered it secure against any 
svidden attack ; that it was fairly sheltered from the 
monsoon ; that it was healthy and well situated for 
commercial ])urposcs. This report, and the intelligence 
which accompanied it, so different from the accounts 
w'hich the fall of St. 'fhome had led them to expect, 
were received with thi' greatest satisfaction by the 
1 )irectors. 

It must not be imagined that the colonists were 
entirely free from troubles and alarms. Pondichery 
was, in fact, founded and nutured amid the clash of 
arms and the clamour of falling kingdoms. The Sul- 
t inat of Bijiipur from which the ground on which it 
was built had been obtained, ceased in 1G7G to be 
ranked as an independent sovereignty. Twelve months 
later, Golkonda, which had assisted in the expulsion 
of the French from St. Tliome, had itself fallen a prey 
to the insatiable ambition of Aurangzeb. At the 
same time, the enemy of all established authorities — 
Sivaji — was engaged in levying contributions wherever 
he could obtain them, in annexing towns and provinces, 
and in laying the foundation of that predatory power 
which his successors carried to so great a height. In 
such a time, the only chance rf safety, especially for a 
community compai'atively rich, was to be w'ell armed, 
and well capable of offering resistance. None felt this 
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more th*an Martin. As, then, he noticed the periodical ^hap. 
increase of his manufactories, he felt that lie had need v,— 
of more numerous defenders than the few Europeans who 1677. 
formed his party. He accordingly, in 1670, applied to 
his friend Sher Khan Lodi, for permission to entertain 
some native soldiers for the purpose.s of defence. Sher 
Khan willingly assented, and made over to him three 
hundred of his own men. Martin used these men not 
only as soldiers, but colonists. He gave each a piece 
of land, and encoui-aged them to Vmild hotises, and to 
employ themselves profitably in the manufacture of 
tissues and other articles for export. 

For some time everything went on well, and the 
settlement continued to increase in prosjicrity. But in 
the seventeenth century peace and tranquillity were 
rare in India ; and the turn of I’ondichcry came at last. 

In 1676, Sivaji, having in the four preceding years pos- 
sessed himself of many places on the Malabar coast, 
and been crowned King of the Manithas, ]>roceedcd to 
Golkonda, and, after having made an alliance with its 
ruler for the protection of his own territories during 
his absence, poured like a torrent on the Kainatik. In 
May, 1677, he passed by Madras, then occupied by the 
English, and appeared before .linji, regarded as inac- 
cessible. Jinji, however, surrendered, owing, it is 
stated, to a previous understanding with the comman- 
der. Proceeding further south, he was met by Martin’s 
friend, Sher Khan, at the head of five thousand horse, 
but Sher Khan was defeated and taken prisoner. Sivaji 
then invested Vellur, took Arni, and threatened to 
overwhelm the settlement established by the French, 
on the ground of their being dependents of his enemy 
Sher Khan. 

The situation was critical. Martin’s three hundred 
soldier-workmen were powerless in such an emer- 
gency, even supported by the entire European com- 
munity. Resistance, therefore, was out of the ques- 
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tion. But Martin had before dealt with Asiatics, and 
I— y— - he knew that there was one argument against which 
1819. few of them were proof. For greater security, how- 
ever, he took the precaution, in the first instance, 
to send all the property of the Company by sea to 
Madras. He then requested one of the petty native 
chieftains in his neighbourhood,* who had made his own 
submission to the irresistible Maratha, to represent his 
perfect readiness to acknowledge the authority of Sivaji, 
and to pay the necessary sums for a license to trade in 
his dominions. This request, accompanied by a handsome 
offering, did not fail of success. Sivajf, never very 
ready to attack Eurojjcans, had, on this occasion, no 
personal animosity to gratify, and he granted all that 
was asked of him on the sole condition that the French 
should take; no part against him in military operations. 
The negotiation was scarcely terminated, when the news 
of the invasion of Golkonda by the Mughals called 
him away in a nortlierly direction, and Pondichery was 
the safer for the clanger that had threatened it. 

Aftc'r this, affairs went on for some time quietly. But 
subsequently to the invasion of Sfvaji, Sher Khan, the 
old friend and protector of the rising settlement, appears 
to have been engaged in constant warfare, a warfare 
that did not always end in success. It became therefore 
an object to the French that he should repay, whilst 
yet he was able, the sums that had been advanced to 
him in 1674, amounting to eight thousand rupees. To 
him therefore, in a friendly manner, Martin signified his 
wishes. Sher Khan, unable to pay, granted him, instead, 
the revenue of the lands in the district of Pondichery, 
and made the cession of that place itself absolute, an 
arrangement very advantageous to French interests. 
Thus secure of a fixed revenue, Martin began with greater 
vigour than ever to carry out his improvements. His 

* Ouyon speaks of him as a Brahman living in Pondichery ; he was pro- 
bably a BmaU landowner. 
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sixty Europeans had been reduced to tliirty-four ; but he 
did not despair. He continued to build houses, maga- y— 
zines, and stores; and in the beginning of 1689, he I®'-*®- 
obtained likewise, though with much difficulty, the per- 
mission of Sambaji, son of Sivaji, to make of the 
defences he had erected a regular fortification.* 

In that year, however, war broke out between France 
and Holland, and the Dutch appeared determined to take 
advantage of the opportunity to re]>air the fault they had 
committed in 1674, when they granted the French a free 
retreat from St. Thome. The prosperity of I’ondichery 
alarmed them. The occasion was jnopitious. The French 
navy was too much occupied in Europe to be able to 
assist its possessions on the Koromandel coast — which, 
indeed, had been systematically neglected from the out- 
set. The Dutch, on the contrary, had a strong force in the 
eastern seas ; and, free from all fo.ar of opposition, th(^y 
resolved to use it to ni}) in the bud the young French 
settlement at Pondichery. 

In accordance with these views, a fleet of nineteen sail 
of the line, exclusive of transports and smaller v('ssels, 
appeared before Pondichery at the end of August, 1693. 

It was one of the most imposing armaments that had ever 
sailed on the Indian seas. It had on board fifteen 
hundred European troops, and two thousand European 
sailors, besides some native {Cingalese in Dutch pay ; it 
had sixteen brass gvins, six mortars, and a siege train. 
Nevertheless, scarcely satisfied with their own means, 

(he Dutch had previously written to Ram Raja, who, 
on the death of Sambaji, had been fi])pointed ruler of 
the Marathas, oflering to buy from him the district of 
Pondichery. The reply of Ram Raja deserves to be 
remembered. “ The French,” he said, “ fairly purchased 
Pondichery, and paid for it a valuable consideration; 
therefore all the money in the world would never 

* It is a tradition of Pondicliery that these defences were planned and 
Carried out by a Capuchin monk, Father Louis, 
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CHAP, tempt me to dislodge them.* But when the Dutch 
I' fleet appeared before Pondichery, the high-souled 
1693. Maratha was no longer able to exert his influence in 
their favour. lie was shut up in the fortress of Jinji, 
on the capture of which Aurangzdb had set his lieart. 
The surrounding country fell during this siege under 
the influence of the preponderating power of the 
Mughals, and these did not hesitate, on an ap])lica- 
tion from the Dutch, to sell to them the district of 
Pondichery for fifty thousand ])agodas, and even to 
detach a body of nuni to support them. 

To resist tliis formidable attack, Martin had literally 
no resources. The French Company, on taking stock 
in 1684, had been terribly alarmed by finding that, in- 
stead of gaining by their commercial enterprises, they 
had actually lost one-lialf of their capital. They were 
therefore little in the mood to send out any material 
assistance to Martin, especially as they had all along 
regarded his undertaking as foolhardy and impi-actic- 
able. Martin had bemi tlierefore from the very outset 
left to iriinself. We ha\o seen what he had accom- 
plished ; how he had built and fortified a town, estab- 
lished a trade, gained the confidence of the natives, 
princes as well as people, and laid the foundation of 
an enduring {irospcrity. And now all this promising 
fabric was to be ovt'rtlirown. In the course of one of 
those contests; in which the country was always en- 
gaged, his native allies were temporarily on the losing 
side. From them, therefore, he could expect no as- 
sistance. lie had six guns, thirty to forty Europeans, 
and some three or four hundred natives, and he was 
attacked by a fleet and army strong enough to take 
possession of all the European settlements in India. 

It must have been a sad day for Martin when he be- 
held this storm breaking over his head, and destroying 

* M^moire clans les Archives de* la Compagnie des Indes ; Grant-DuAT’s 
History of the Mar^th^s. 
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the tangible evidences of liis wise and skilful policy. 
Nevertheless, he brought to bear against it all the re- 
sources of a mind habituated to calm and cool judgment. 
He had taken the precaution to move the idlers out of the 
town, and he prepared for a vigorous defence. The 
Dutch, however, gave; him no respite. Tliey landed 
their troops at the end of August, cut liim off at once 
from tlie inland and from tin* sea, ami plied their attack 
with such energy that, on Si'ph'mluw (!, having then 
offered a resistance of twelve days’ duration, Martin bad 
no h()])es of being able to prolong tli(> (hdence, and de- 
manded a parley. 'I'his resulted in a capitulation, signed 
on September 8, and consist<-d of tliirlcien artifdes, the 
principal of which were, tliat (he place; should be; given 
up to the Dutch East India Com]»any ; that the garrison 
should march out with all the- honours eef war; that the; 
native soldiers .should retire wliitheu- they ])]e;ase;d ; but 
that the French shemld be* sent te) Euro]>e, either that 
year en* the beginning e)f the next. 'I'lu'se cemditions were 
iinplicity com])lie(l with.* 

Thus eneled, apparently for e\e>r, the attempt e)f the* 
French to establish themse*lves ])ermane;ntly on the 
Koroinaudel coast. Of all the efie)rts ever maele by that 
nation to form a settlement in India, this one had been 
undertaken under the most gle)omy auspices, and with 
the smallest resources ; and yet nj) to the time of the 
capture of Fondichery, it hael succeeded the best. 
Formed of the remnant of the garrison of St. Thome, 
composed originally of but sixty Europeans, never regu- 
larly reinforced, but receiving only stray additions, it 
had not only maintained itself for seventeen years, but 
it had made itself respected by the natives of the 
country. What it had accomplished in its internal 
arrangements, we have already recorded. As we pon- 
der over the story of these seventeen years of occupa- 

* Meraoire dans les Archives de la Corapagnie dcs Indes, in which the 
capitulation is given in full. 


(^HAP. 



1693. 
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tion, the question cannot but arise, how it was tiiat 
— this handful of men, left to themselves, accomplished 
1693. so much, whilst other expeditious, upon which all the 
resources of the Company had been so exuberantly 
lavished, failed so signally 1 We can only reply by 
pointing to the character of the leader. Everything 
was due to Francis Martin. Ilis energy, his persever- 
ance, liis gentleness with the natives, his fair dealing, 
formed the real foundations of Fondichery. Never was 
there an adventurer — if adventurer he can he called — 
who was more piu'e-handed, who looked more entirely 
after the interests of France, and less after his own. 
In this respect he was the very opposite of Caron. 
Caron was avaricious, grasping, jealous of others’ repu- 
tation. Martin was single-minded, liberal, large-hearted 
without a thought of envy or jealousy, and a true 
patriot. Such are the men who found empires, and 
who are the true glory of their country ! The founda- 
tions which Martin laid were not, it is true, destined to 
be surmounted by an imperial edifice, but they only just 
missed that honour. T'hat tliey were worthy of it is his 
glory ; that those that followed him failed, cannot 
reflect upon him. We see liim now with all his hopes 
baffled, his seventeen years of expectation destroyed, a 
poor man, sailing to France with nothing to show as the 
result of all his labours. Was there indeed nothing X 
Aye, if experience of a distant country, if successful 
management of mankind, if the ability to make for 
one’s self resources, — if these be nothing, Martin 
returned to his country destitute indeed. But in that 
age such acquirements were more highly considered 
than they sometimes are now ; and no long time elapsed 
before Martin was tc; feel that they had gained for him 
the confidence of his country to an extent that enabled 
him to repair the losses of 1693, and to rebuild on the 
old foundation a power whose reputation was to endure. 

Before, however, we proceed to record the further 
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attempts of the French to establish themselves oil the ouap. 
southern Koromandel coast, it is necessary that we ' — 
should glance at their proceedings in other parts of 1693. 
Hindustan. 

We have already alluded to their establishment at 
Surat.* This was strengthened in the year 1C7J2 by 
the transfer to it of the liead authority from Madagas- 
car, — the Company’s settlements in which were aban- 
doned in that year, and Madagascar iiomiiially trans- 
ferred to the French crown.f Some of tlie Madagascar 
settlers proceeded, as we have seen, to the Isle of 
Mascarenhas, afterwards known as Jlourbon; others 
came on to Surat. But the establishment at Surat did 
not prosper. The wretched condition of the affairs of 
the parent Company naturally affected their servants, 
and prevented them from carrying on trade with the 
vigoirr or success of the Dutcli and the English. Poli- 
tically, the location there of the factory was of no 
advantage to the French, and its commercial value 
lessened with the rising importance of Pondichery 
and Chandranagar. For many years therefore the 
trade at Surat languished, and the place was finally 
abandoned in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

It was abandoned, however, in a maimer little credit- 
able to the French Company. Their agents left 
behind them debts to a very large amount, and such 


* Grand Duff records that when 
Surat Wds plundered for the second 
t?mo by SivAji (Oct. 3rd, 1670), 
the English, aa on the first occasion, 
detended themselves success fully, 
under the direction of Mr. Streing- 
ham Masters, and killed many of tiie 
Marlth^s ; the Dutch factory, being 
in a retired quarter, was not molested; 
but the French purchased au igno- 
minious neutrality, by permitting SI- 
v^jrs troops to pass through their 
factors; to attack an unfortunate Tar- 
tar prince, who was on his return 
from an embassy to Mekka/* 

^ Ignominiously avoiding a combat 
IS not characteristic of the French 


nation ; and, considering that on tills 
occasion ^ivaji’s force consisted of 
iificeii thousand picked troops, whilst 
the French wore few iii numbers, and 
ocoux>ied a weak position it is scarcely 
astonishing tuut they entered into au 
engagement whieh secured to them 
their property. The plunder of the 
Tartar prince can scarcely be consi- 
dered a eonse(j[uence of this engage- 
ment. Surat was for three days in 
the possession of Siv^ji’s troops ; 
and the Tartar iirince would have 
been plundered under any circum- 
stances. 

t Edict Louis XIV. 12th Novem- 
ber, 1671, 
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was the effect on the native merchants that when, a few 
years afterwards (1714), a company, formed at St. Male, 
despatched ships to trade at Surat, the ships were 
seized and sequestered on accotint of the debts of the 
French India Company, with wliich that of St. Malo 
was in no way connected. In dealing with the French 
intercourse with this place we have advanced beyond 
the main point of the narrative ; but it is of the less 
consequence, as we shall have little further octeasion to 
make any reference; to Surat. 

The Frencli factory at Machhlipatan was, as we have 
seen, founded by the Persian Marcara, in 1669, under 
a patent obtaiinxl from tlic King of Golkenda. Its 
trade at the outset was extremely flourishing ; but tlie 
expulsion of the French from St. Thome, by the aid, it 
will be remembered, of the (lolkonda army, was a 
heavy blow to its ])rosperity. It exerted for a long 
time after little political influence on the march of 
affairs. It revived, however, with the rise of Pondi- 
chery. In 1693, the French obtained permission to 
build a square, which is still in existence, and is known 
by the name of France j)nta. Machhlipatan became 
later one of the most important of the minor French 
settlements. To the circumstances connected with its 
rise we shall have occasion to refer further on. 

In the year 1663, Shayista Khan, the maternal uncle 
of the Empc'i’or Aurangzeb, having been driven out of 
the Dakhau, and compelled to flee for his life by Sfvajf, 
whom he had been sent to repress, was appointed, to 
compensate him for Jiis humiliation, Subadar of Bengal. 
It was during his vice-royalty* that a French fleet 
entered the Hugh, and disembarked a body of settlers 
at the village of CJhandrauagar. This village was ceded 
to those settlers by an edict of Aurangzeb in 1688. 
Eight years later, Subhan Singh, a landed proprietor of 


* Stewart, in his History of liengal, says “ about the year 1676.” 
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Bardwan, rebelled against the autliovity of the Subadar 
Ibrahim Khan, the successor of Shayista Khan, and 
rallying to his standard the Orisca Afghans and other 
malcontents, plundered lliigli, and carried devastation 
to the very gates of the Euro[)ean settlements. In this 
crisis, the English, French, and Dntcli traders pressed 
upon the Subadar the necessity of their being permitted 
to fortify their res])ective settlements — a favour which 
had been before asked and refused. Flic Subadar would 
only tell them in rejdy to ])rovide lor their own safety, 
'rids was regarded as a tacit })ermission to fortify, and 
was acted u])on accordingly. Nevertlielcjss, the Frencli 
at (Jhandranagar never attem})ted to be anything morc^ 
tliaii traders. For a long time their (dforts in that 
respect were not very snccessful. All French writers 
speak of their trade there, for many years, as languisli- 
ing. By letters ])atent, dated February, 170 1, (hand- 
ranagar, Avith the otlier Frencli |)osKsessions in th(' 
Indies (Baleslnvar, Kasimbazar — an oflshoot from 
Chaudraiiagar — and INIachhlipatan), was placed under 
the authority of the Governor of Pondichery. It Avas 
not, lioAvever, till nearly thirty years later that the trade 
recei\’ed an impulse Avhich converted Chaudraiiagar in t^:) 
one of the most nourishing settlements of the Company 
To that change and its causes Ave shall refer at tlui 
proper time. The factory at BalesliAvar (Balasore) Avas 
insignificant, and Avas virtually abandoned at an early 
period. 

it Avill thus be seen, that of all the places in India in 
Avhich the French had made a settlement, Pondichery 
Avas in 1693 the most advanced and most promising. 
And noAV they had lost ikindichery. The Dutch knoAv 
Avellthe value of their conquest. Its situation, sheltered 
for nine months in the year from the monsoon, the; 
inconsiderable surf, and the fact of there being a little 
river falling into the sea navigable for flat-bottomed 
boats, rendered it superior as a settlement to any other 
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CHAV, place Oil the Koromandel coast. 'I'liey therefore deter- 
V- ■ ■ mined to make it worthy to be the capital of Dutch 
1693. India. Their first care was to strengthen its defences. 
'J’hey built new Avails, supjiortod by bastions, and 
rendered it the strongest fortress possessed by an 
Eurojiean powiu in Hindustan. They endeavoured also 
to cement their relations Avith the natives, and to 
establish Avith them the same cordial intercourse which 
had existed with the French. It AA^as an end toAvards 
Avhich they strove that as in their Avars Avith the 
Portuguese they had permanently retained the fortified 
places they liad taken from tliem in India, so, after this 
contest with the French, peace AA’heii it came might 
once more confirm to them the possession of their 
Eastern gains. 

MeaiiAvhile, Martin and his companions had arrived 
in France. The reception they met Avith Avas en- 
couraging. The Minister and the Directors were 
equally yileased to honour a man avIio had effected so 
much with so little. The King himself conferred upon 
him the dignity of Chevalier of the order of St. Lazare. 
On the other hand, his description of Pondichery and 
its advantages imparted vitality and excitement to 
Directors who had had to experience nothing but 
losses, '^fhey began for the first time to appreciate 
the importance of the place Avhich they had hitherto 
so neglected, and Avhicli, oAving to that neglect, had 
been lost to them. Just then, hoAvever, nothing could 
be done. France Avas fighting single-handed against 
Spain, Germany, England, and Holland ; and of these 
England and Holland were her successful rh'als in the 
Indies. There Avas nothing for it but to Avait for peace. 

Peace at last came. On September 21 * 1697, the 
treaty of RysAvick w'as signed. One of the articles of 
that treaty engaged that there should be a mutual 


♦All dates given in this volume are according to the new style. 
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restitution of all places taken on both sides, both in chap. 
and out of Europe ; and at the close of that article was 
a clause in which the fortrciss of J’ondicliery was 1097 . 
particularly mentioned, with an especial proviso, tliat 
its fortifications should not be destroyed, but that it 
should be delivered up in its then condition. 

Pondichery thus recovered, tlie French Coinj)any 
resolved that it should not easily again slip from their 
possession. Martin was at once appointed to the 
command of the place, and instructions were given 
him to add still further to its strength. It Avas agreed 
to reimburse to the Dutch 16,000 pagodas, which they 
asserted they had ex|)ended on the fortifications. X 
squadron was at the same time sent out to India, 
having on board two hundred regular troops, several 
engineers, a large supply of military stores, several heavy 
and field-guns, and materials in abundance for the use 
of the settlement. 

On arriving at his destination, Martin commenced the 
work of improvement. He enlarged and strengthened 
the fortifications, and collected a garrison of between 
seven and eight hundred Europeans ; he laid out a plan 
for a large town, the erection of which he commenced. 

In little more than a year, a hundred new houses had 
been erected, and the place ])resented such an improved 
appearance, that, it is stated, a person who had only 
seen it in 1693 would not have recognised it. IS or did 
he omit to renew his relations with the natives. By the 
same course of gentleness and straightforward dealing 
which he had formerly followed, he attracted them in 
great numbers to the settlement, so much so that on his 
death, in 1706, the native town was computed to contain 
nearly forty thousand inhabitants. 

We have stated that on the abandonment of Mada- 
gascar in 1672, the supreme French authority in India 
was transferred to Surat. Hut, in 1701, less than three 
years after the re-occupation of Pondichery, the trade at 
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CHAi*. Surat had become so unprofitable that it was resolved 
— - to abandon the factory there. How the factory was 

IG'JT. abandoned, we have already seen. But, prior to that 
not very creditable episode, letters patent had been 
issued, by which the Superior (Council of the Indies, as 
it was called, was transferred from Surat to Pondichery, 
and this place was made the seat of the Director or 
Ciovernor-general, with .su))reme authority over the other 
French factories in any ])art of India. .Vlmost im- 
nu'diately altm wards, Martin was appointed President 
of the Superior Council, and Director-general of French 
afi'airs in India.* 

Meanwhile, the aftairs of the French Company in 
France, always badly managed, did not rcaj) much 
advantage from tlie peace. Unable, from ])aucity of 
funds, to fit out trading expeditions of their own, they 
were compelled to have recourse to the system of sell- 
ing trading license's to others. With funds and good 
management in Paris, and a Martin at Pondichery, the 
French might have established an inland trade in 
India, which it would not have been easy to destroy, 
and Avhich would have immensely aided tlie ambitious 
projects of some of the successors of Martin. But at 
tlie close of the seventeenth century, the resources of 
the Frencli Comjiany were nearly exliausted. They 
struggled on, indeed, by means of the shifts to which 
we have adverted, for some time longer. But the 
material aid which they aftbrded to the settlement at 
Pondichery was of the slightest description. The 
traders who purchased their licenses made fortunes; 
whilst the Directors of the Company which granted 
those licenses were just able by their sale to realise 
sufficient to keep their servants from starving. This 
was an immense misfortune at a time when the affiiirs 
of the Company were being managed in India by a man 


Letters patent sijfned by Louis XIV. , dated February, 1701. 
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of conspifuoiis ability and of rare integrity. Whilst c:hap. 
the town of Pondichery was increasing, and its native ^ _ 
inhabitants con tinned enormously to augment, merely 1701. 
by reason of the good government that they found 
tliere, the connexion witli the ])arent C!ompany was 
becoming every day more precarious and uncertain, 
and the Superior (Council could not but fear that 
the tim(^ would shortly arrive' wlien Pondichery, like 
Madagascar and Surat, would he abandom'd. 

Wdiilst aftairs were in this unct'rtain position, Martin 170 C. 
died — December 30 , ITOO. lipon tlie plot of ground 
which lie had occupied just thirty-two years before 
with sixty men, there had risen up umh'r his auspices a 
large and flourishing town, lie himself, its founder, 
had not only amassecl no riclies, l)ut lie died poor — poor 
but honoured. He had devoted all liisi'iicrgies, private 
as well as public, to his country. Pondichery, at his 
death, although still in its infancy as a city, had an air 
of prosperity Avhich it was impossibh; to mistake'. 

I’here was a fine palace for the (lovm’nor, built of brick, 
and other houses and shops of the same material. 
X^P0pixig ill view tlie rising importance of the city he 
had founded, Martin had been careful to lay out the 
streets in such a manner that those who built houses 
could not but coutribuh? to its regularity find b('auty. 

The fruit of his excellent rules was fully realised in the 
time of his successors, and is to be seen at the iiroseut 
day. 

* Nearly ten years had elapsed since the Dutch had 
restored Vondichory, and they had been years of peace 
and growing prosjierity. The Frmich enjoyed in those 
days a great reputation at the courts of the various 
native princes for qualities the very opposite of those 
they were wont to display in liUro[)c,* ^fhe power aird 
resources of France, the sacredness of the persons of 
her sons, were subjects which the hrench in Irrdia 

* Historic des Indes Orieiitales. 
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CHAR never dwelt upon. Tbey were careful, on tlie contrary, 
to pay the utmost deference to the wishes of the prince 
1706 . with whom they were brought in contact, and to at- 
tempt to gain his confidence by a recognition of his 
power and authority. 'I'heir policy, in fact, was to 
adapt themselves us much as possible to native liabits, 
whilst not departing from those strict principles, an 
adherence to which alone can beget confidence. In 
this respect, the ruler of rondichery had something to 
repair, for the discreditable departure from Surat had 
materially affected French credit. Though it was left 
unavoidably to the successors of Martin to atone for 
that blot, yet, by the fairness of his own dealings, he 
brought his relations with the natives to such a point, 
that he and his French were not only trusted, but per- 
sonally esteemed and regarded. In this way he laid 
the foundation for that intimate connexion with native 
powers, which the most illustrious of his successors 
used with such effect to build up a French empire in 
ludia. Perhaps it was, that, left so long to his own 
resources in the presence of contending powers, any 
one of which was strong enough to destroy him, he 
deemed a })olicy of conciliation his only safe policy. 
Put, even in that case, to him the credit is undoubtetlly 
due of being able to dive so well into the character of 
the natives as to use them for his own purposes by 
seeming to defer to their wishes ; to turn the attack of 
iSivaji into a claim for Maratha protection, and to con- 
vert the loan to Sher Khan Lodi into the means ot 
obtaining a fixed and perpetual revenue. 

It is a remarkable result, too, of Martin’s skilful 
policy that the progress of Pondichery caused neither 
envy nor apprehension to any of the native rulers of the 
country. It is a result which can only be ascribed to 
the confidence which that policy had inspired. The 
guns on the ramparts were regarded, not as threatening 
to a native power, but as a means of defence against 
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one of tlie rival nations of Europe. AVIkmi a native 
prince visited Pondicliery, he was received as a friend ; 
he was carefully waited upon ; he was pressed to stay. 
Tlie idea of regarding the natives as (uiemies was never 
suffered by any chance to ap})ear. Acknowledging 
them as the lords parainoinit of the country, the 
French professed to regard themselves as tlieir best 
tenants, their firmest well-wishers. Pondicluiry rose, 
therefore, without exciting a single feeling of distrust. 
It was freely resorted to by the most ])owerful princes 
and nobles in its neighbourhood. The good offices of 
the French were not seldom employed to mediate in 
cases of dispute. Thus it happened that they gained 
not only toleration but friendship and esteem. They 
^vere the only European nation which the natives re- 
garded with real sympathy. Evidences of this regard 
were constantly given; that it was real, subsequent 
events fully proved. 

This cordial understanding with the children of the 
soil — the solid foundation upon which to build up a 
French India — was, with much more that we have 
described, the work of that Martin whom the latest* 
French account of French India dismisses in half a 
dozen lines. Was it his fault that his successors risked 
and lost that which he had secured with so much care, 
with so much energy, with so much prudence? The 
most fervent admirers of Eupleix, the most determined 
defenders of Lally, the most prejudiced partisans of 
Btissy, cannot assert that. W as it not rather that the 
very facility of Martin’s success opened out to the most 
ambitious of his successors that splendid vision of 
supreme domination which is especially alluring to 
those who feel ' within themselves the possession of 
great powers ? To answer that question, we must turn, 
in an inquiring spirit, to their careers. 
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CllAPTEU II. 

THE VFAlVEriJ Ah COxMrANY OF THE INDIES- 

CHAP. liiGiiT years after the death of Francis Martin the fifty 
years’ monopoly of the Company of the Indies, granted 

1714. hy Louis XIV. in 1004, came to an end. Jt was in- 
deed time. For several years the Company had been 
unable, in consequence of its numerous debts and its 
want of funds, to use the privileges Avith which it had 
been in\'('st(Ml for its own advantage. Even so far back 
as l(i82, being unable to purchase a sufficiency of goods 
Avherewith to load its An\sseis, it liad permitted private 
sj)ecidators to forward merchandise to India, on the sole 
condition that such merchandise should be despatched 
on board the vessels of tlie Com])any, and that it should 
be paid for as freight. In 1708, it allowed a M. Creuzat 
to equip two vessels under the name of the Company, 
on conditi(jii tliat he should pay it fifteen per cent, of 
tlie gross sum realised by the sale of liis wares, and twa> 
per cent, on tlie product of the captures his vessels 
might make beyond the Line. The Company reserved 
to itself at the same time the right of retaining for its 
agents in India ten tons of the wares of Pondichery for 
the home voyage. These expedients, however, failed to 
produce such a return as wanild enable the Company 
either to pay its debts or to re-enter upon its legitimate 
trade. To such an extent did resources fail, that, in 
1712, two years before the expiration of its charter, the 
Company w^xs compelled to abandon entirely even the 
attempt to despatch vessels to the Indies, and to con- 
tent itself witli giving up its rights in this respect to 
the merchants of St. Malo, in consideration of an 
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animal payment. Thus it hapjioned that when, in J 714, 
it petitioned the King for a renewal af its privileges, it 
was actually unable to avail itself of those jirivileges, 
blit maintained a lingering exisUmce solely by letting 
them out to others.* 

It can easily be imagined how this stati' of things 
re-act('d on I^ondichery. Wanting money, no longer 
evcm receiving siiips belonging to the parent Comjiany, 
the first successors of Martin, MM. Dnlivier and 
Tlebert,t were able to do but very litih'. 'I'lie carry- 
ing trade passed gradually from their hands into the 
hands of other merchants and com[)ani('s, and from 
this time to 1722, the comnuMce and credit of I’ondi- 
cliery alike continued to decline. The debts contracted 
at Surat remained unpaid, and this fact alone was suffi- 
cient to affect th<^ cretlit of the town to which tin; 
Government had bot'ii transferred from that place. It 
was a hard time indeed for thosir agents of a banlvrn[)t 
Comjiany. They strove nevertheless to do what they 
could to secfiud the paltiy (dforts which the Directors 
made from time to tinu' to increase their trade. Hut it 
was in vain. Fortunatidy during the entire period they 
were left unmolested by the native Powers. Though 
all India resoumh'd with the clash of arms that followed 
the death of the Emperor .iuraugzeb in 1707, though 
warlike operations were taking place in the Dakhan and 
on the Malabar coast, Poudichery remained unthreatened. 
It was a period indeed which a rich parent Company in 
It'arice, supported by active agents on the coast, might 
have used with immense advantage to French interests. 
But under the actual circumstances of the case it was 

* Hisioire cles ]ndc*s Orientales, 1713, whoo Dulivior re-assumed tho 
par M. 1’ Abbe Guyon. oilice. He held it lor neaily two 

t M. Dulivier succeeded Martin ou years, when he was aj^aia bueeetded 
daauary 1, 1707, but coutiniied as by Hebert, who ctmlinued as Gover- 
Guvernor only till the arrival of the nor till Auf^ust 10, 11 — Extract 
Chevalier Hebert in July, 170 H. He- from the Archives of the Company, 
bert continued to adiniaister the forwarded to me hy 31. Eontemps. 
utiairs of the colony till October, 
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t'HAP. fortunate for Ponclichery, neglected and impoverished, 
that she was able, for the fourteen years that followed 
17 j 4 the death of Martin, to drag on a feeble existence, 
hoping for better times. There was little in that inter- 
val to call for the remark of the historian. The interest 
of the period is ratlu'r concentrated in the change that 
took place in tlie fortunes of the parent Company, and 
which, at the expiration of the fourteen years we have 
alluded to, miabled the rulers of Pondichery to make a 
real start in tlie race for wealth and prosperity. We 
propose therefore to return to the affairs of the Com- 
pany in Europe. 

That Company had in 1714 applied, as we have 
already stated, for a renewal of the privileges which 
would lapse in that year. The state of its aflairs was 
well known to the mercantile world of France as well 
as to the Ministers, and a strong opinion was expressed 
against the policy of granting to the Company privileges 
of which it could only make use by transferring them to 
ochers. But notwithstanding public opinion, in those 
days feebly expressed, the Directors had sufficient in- 
terest to carry their point. (i)n September 29, 1 7 14, a 
Royal edict was issued, directing the continuance to the 
Company for ten years of all its privileges, dating ffora 
January 1, 1715, with the sole proviso, that thence- 
forth, one-tenth of the product of the captures made by 
the Company’s vessels beyond the Line should revert to 
the Great Admiral of France. 

It ap])eared then that for another ten years the affairs 
of French India were doomed to languish, and perhaps 
even to perish of atrophy. But on September 1, 1716, 
an event occurred which changed for a time the current 
of affairs in France and her dependencies. On that 
day Louis XIV. died, leaving behind him a public debt 
of 2,412,000,000 francs, and the revenue mortgaged 
for years to come. Misery and disease reigned amongst 
the population, commerce and industry were in an 
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extraordiimry state of depression, national bankruptcy 
appeared inevitable. The Duke of Orleans, brother of 
the King, upon whom had devolved tlie office of Regent, 
whilst he almost despaired of tin* means whereby 
extricate the country from the calamity by which it was 
threatened, was yet determined to resort to any ex- 
pedient rather than declare bankru})tcy. Whilst yet 
meditating on the courses open to him, there suddenly 
appeared in Paris, within a month after tlie death of 
the King, a young Scotchman named Law, who, 
addressing himself to the Regent, declared his ability 
to rescue the country from the financial abyss into 
which it had fallen, and to restore to it credit and 
prosperity. 

To understand the revolution which overtook the 
affairs of the Last India Company at tliis juncture, 
it will be necessary to give here a brief outline 
of the measures adopted by Law, under the sanc- 
tion of the Regent. In jmrsuance of his demands 
there was created, by letters patent dated May 2, 
1716, a bank of deposit and discount, authorised 
to issue notes payable to the bearer in coin of the 
current value of the day. The capital of this bank, 
styled the General Bank, consisted of 6,00U,0UU francs, 
in 1,200 shares of 5,000 francs each, payable in four 
instalments, one-fourth in specie, and three-fourths in 
Government notes. One great object of the establish- 
ment of bank was thus to relieve the public credit, 
by Accepting at par, for the payment of its shares. 
Government notes which were then scarcely saleable at 
70 or 80 per cent, discount. At the same time that it 
did this it declared its own notes payable in cash to the 
bearer at the current value of silver. The sudden 
establishment of a bank on such principles, and with a 
comparatively low rate of discount, at a period when 
confidence had disappeared, had an electric effect. 
Instantly there was a strong demonstration in its 
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CHAP, favour, and a rush to partake of the advantages it 
offered. 'I'he confidence in its stability became so 
1717. strong, that, although it possessed a capital of but six 
millions. Law saw himself enabled, within a short time 
of its establishment, to issue notes to the value of fif- 
teen or twenty millions. The credit of the bank was 
further augnu'iitc'd by the publication, on April 15, 
1717, of a (h^cree, which commanded all the agents 
intrusted with the management of tlie Royal revenues, 
to receive the notes of tin; bank as money, and to cash 
such notes at sight to the extent to which cash was 
available. 

'I'he success of the bank had already greatly relieved 
the State credit, for it being a condition of the purchase 
of bank shares that they should be paid for, three- 
fourths in (iovernment notes, a run had ensued upon 
these securities, and they had risen greatly in favour. 
The revival of credit stimulated the other industries of 
the nation, and commerce and trade, shortly before so 
depressed, began to resume the j)Osition natural to a 
state of prosp('rity. 

But this was only a beginning. Its success stimu- 
lated Law to ])ropose, and the Regent and the public to 
accept, the more speculative schemes which were 
formed by his teeming brain. The district of Louisana 
in North America, discovered in 1541, and traversed 
by M. de Salle in lf)8‘J, seemed to Law to offer a basis 
upon Avhich to erect a scheme which Avould secure 
immense commercial advantages to France, and af the 
same time benefit her finances. The idea itself was 
not new, for one Antoine Crozat, a speculative mer- 
chant, had already attempted the task of colonisation, 
and had failed. He was too willing therefore to make 
(jver his privileges to Law. But if the idea was not 
new, the treatment proposed by Law was startling by 
its novelty. He declared it would be necessary to raise 
a Sovereign Company, rivalling the companies of Eng- 
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land ancf Holland, and depending on a large capital. 

This capital, he proposed, should be not less than 
100,000,000 francs, divided into 200,000 shares of 500 1717. 

francs each, payable in ffoverninent notes. As these 
were still at a discount, tlie pro})osal was regarded witli 
wonder, and at first, with some distrust. But Law was 
confident. It was his object to cause by tlu' success of 
his scheme a further run upon the Governnuuit notes, 
so as to raise them to par. 

The sclieme was presemted to tlu^ public in August, 

1717. L(dters patent, bearing that date*, conferred 
upon the Company of the West, as it was calhal, for 
twenty-four years, tin* privileges of a monopoly of the 
entire trade with Louisiana and Canada. Kv(M*y right 
of the citizen and tl)e trader, and of the absolub) 
owner of the soil, was comprised in these ])rivileges. 

They were made de])endent sohdy u])on tlu* condition 
of rendering fidelity and homage? to the King of Trance? 
in token of vassalage. But though jnesented to the 
public in August, 1717, som(‘ tirru' ela])sed Ijefon? Law* 
saw fit to take the scheme, as it Avere, by th(‘ hand, and 
to push it into public favour. Measures, hostile to 
himself and his plans, were b(ung hatclied at the tiim? 
under the auspices of the Barlemcuit of IWis, M. 
d’Argenson, President of the (Vmncil of Finance, and 
the brothers Paris, lie deinned it more prudent there- 
fore to await the moment when he could act with a 
certainty of success. 

It is only necessary to state here that in the contest 
of the Regent with the Parlcmeiit the Regent tri- 
umphed. Profiting by this victory, he caused to be 
issued, on December 4, 1718, a royal proclamation by 
which the General Bank was declared attached to the 
State, under the designation of the Royal Bank, with 
effect from January 1, 1719. Tlie King, ^^c., the State, 
thus became security for the notes. Tlu? change was 
effected by the purchase by the State of the twelve 
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huiKircd sharcKS which constituted the ori<j;inal capital 
of the hank. These shares were paid for in cash. It 
will be recollected that the original shareholders had 
paid for each share of r),0(K) francs only, tin; first fourth 
of 1,250 francs in cash, and the remainder in rfovern- 
tnent notes, then at 70 or 80 ])er c('nt. discount. The 
transaction then was most favourable for the share- 
holders. It seemcul at first scarcely so for the Stati'. 
So greatly indeed did tlui notes of the bank multiply 
that Law found it would be impossible to act up to th(i 
rule which had made tlui fortune of the General Hank, 
and which jn-ovided for the payment in specie, to the 
bearer, of the amount of the note at the current value 
of silver. Under his auspices, then it was decreed that 
thenceforth the amount n>presented by the note should 
he ])aid in “ Uvren touniois of a fixed and unvarying 
value whatever might be the after variations of coineil 
money ; ” and that only notes under bOO francs should 
necessarily be jiaid in cash, it being optional to the 
V)anker to give change for notes above that a, mount in 
notes or cash, as he might consider most convenient. 

'I'his interference with the free trade of currency, this 
upsetting of the ladder by which LaAV had made his 
first reputation, was undoubtedly a great mistake. The 
General Bank, however, had been so successful a pro- 
iect, that the public were slow to perceive the error, 
and befort! it could be exposed, Law had launched, in 
all earnestness, that cominercial and financial operation, 
which is so intimately connected with the subject of - our 
history. We have alluded to the formation of the 
Company of the West. Pending the conversion of the 
Genei’al into the Eoyal Bank, T..aw had left this scheme, 
as it were, to itself, and the shares, consequently, paid 
for in depreciated notes, liad fallen to the value of one- 
half. He then suddenly conceived the idea of uniting 
to this new Company, the old East India Company 
founded by Colbert, as well as the Companies of China 
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and of ?>enogal, neither of wliich was in a very flourish- (MIap. 
iiig condition. To tlie thus united (Company would fall, 
he fondly hoped, the trade of France witli the East as 171 ;). 
well as with the West. I'he Ih'gent entered fully into 
the scheme. With his sanction a royal decree was 
issued dated May, 1719, to carry it into effect. Tn this 
decree the failure of the (Vnnpany foinuh'd l)y Colbert 
was admitted and dwelt upon; the ee.ssation of its 
trade, its abandonmcnit of its ])rivileges lo otlu'rs, were 
adverted to, and attrihuh’d to its l)ad manageanent ; the 
continuation of its charter for t(Mi jears, hy the late 
King, from January 1, 171'>, was admitted; “hut,” the 
decree went on to state, “ in plac(‘ of fulfilling its legiti- 
mate duties (the payment of its <!ehts), tlm Indians 
have carried to us reiterated complaints that the Com- 
pany will pay neither interest noi- capital, and tliat for 
more that si.xtecni years it has not sent any vessel to 
Surat.” After a further referc.'iice to the inevitable con- 
sequence of such management, tin* decree continued 
thus : “ We have considered it proper for the welfare of 
our Kindgom to re-establish and incnaise the commerce 
of the French with th(^ Indic's, and to preserve the 
honour of the nation by paying to tliese people the 
debts contracted hy the Company. To carry out this 
design we have resolved to sup])ress the ])rivileges 
accorded to the Companies of the Indies and of China, 
and to unite them to tliat of the West.” After this 
preamble there followed twelve decrees, rewoking tlie 
privileges of the old Companies, and conferring on the 
Company of the West the sole right of commerce to the 
countries east of the Cape, including, besides the 
African Islands and tlu; Indian Seas, the Red Sea, 

Persia, the territories of the Mughal, Siam, China, 

Japan, as well as the Straits of Magellan and the seas 
to the south. To the same Company was likcnvise 
granted possession “ of the lands, islands, forts, houses, 
magazines, property movable and immovable, revenues, 
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ships, barks, munitions of war and provisions, negroes, 
animals, merchandise, and, in fact, everything that the 
Companies of India and (Jhina have been able to con- 
(pier or acquire, or which has been conceded to them 
in France, in the Indies, or in China, on condition of 
paying to the I’rench, as well as to the Indians, all the 
lawful debts of the ('ompanies of India and of (diina.” 
'I'he commercial advaiitiiges granted to the Company 
were very great. It was allowed the exclusi\e right 
of importing from tlu' countries indicated all pi’oducts 
not prohibited in f’rance*, and facilities wen; accorded 
to it of selling the [)roliiljited articles to foreign coun- 
tries. lly the 1 1th decrei* it was direch'd that thence- 
forth the Com))any should Ix' styled the “ Com])any of 
the Indies,” and should assume the arms of the Com- 
liany of the West. 

Hut perhaps the most im])ortaut of the decn'cs pro- 
mulgated on this occasion related to the mode in which 
tlu! funds necessary for <-arrying on the business of this 
great (Jonqiany should be raised, 'fhe part of the sixth 
decree, wiiich set tk'd this point, ran thus : “ Wv have 
])ermitted and do permit it to issue new shares to the 
value of twenty-hve millions of francs to be j)aid for in 
ready monc'.y onl\, and at the rate of ooO francs for each 
shari'. These will be of the same nature as the 100 
millions of the Company of the West, which arc before 
the public, and their numbers will follow immediately 
that of thc‘ last share of the 100 millions ; and in con- 
si dt'ratiou of the ten per cent, which the purchasers will 
pay above the par vahu', it is our will that these shares 
shall be on the same footing as the others.” 

Law had thus at his disposal 50,000 shares of the 
nominal value of 500 liancs each, but for which the 
purchasers were required to pay ten per cent, in excess 
of that value. Hut his scheme comprehended something 
far more extensive than the simple project indicated in 
the decree from wdiich wc have quoted. Just prior to 
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tlie amalgamation of the Companies ho had gone into ohap. 
the market and had bought up all the shares of the; 
(h)mpany of the West that were to be had. This pro- 'Tn^' 
cecdiug brought them up to par, even to a premium. 

But it was after the amalgamation liad been decreed 
that lie made his great coup. Acting under his in- 
fluence, the Itegent caused to be decreed on June 20 
following, that, to insure an eipial chance to all, without 
favour to any, no one should be eligible to become a 
purchaser of the new shares, who did not ])()ssess in the 
old shares (of the Company of tin; West) a value four 
times greater than that for which he now wislued to 
become a subscriber.. Now it is curious to mark the 
consequence of this edict. 'The old shares had been 
issued at 500 francs each, payable in four instalments 
in Government notes, then at, perhaps, 70 per cent dis- 
count. Of this sum the first instalment only had been 
called up ; that is to say, possession of each of th(!se 
shares had been obtained by a cash payment of less 
than 40 francs.* Now the effect of Law’s ncov pioposal 
to forbid the sale of shares in the new ("ompany to all 
who did not possess four times the amount in the old 
was to cause an extraoi'diiiary run on the old share's. 

They rose conseciuently to an enormous jeremiuin. The 
original holders, and those who, like Laiv and his friends, 
had purchased before the amalgamation, made thus very 
great profits. The Parisians, with their usual felicity 
of nomenclature, styhal the old shares incren, and the 
neV shares Jillcs, appropriately remarking that these 
latter always brought with them their dower ; for such 
was the hourly increasing rage for s])eculation that a 
purchaser could almost immediately realise double or 
treble the amount he had iuvested.'|' 

* Suiiposinji^ that Government notes reiires^mted tlie call mafic 
notes Were then at 70 per cent, ciis- on the s«fiarcliolderii of the Compaiij" 
count* the value of liio francs in ofthoVVest. ^ ^ 

notes could bo purchased by f Law, so7i S^steme et son pjpoque. 

francs in cash, Now* 125 francs in 
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CHAi'. Another impulse was soon after given to the shares 
. of the Company of the Indies. The profits of the 
1719. coinage for nine years were made over to it, on the pay- 
ment to the King of fifty millions of francs, by regular 
instalments, in fifteen months. To raise this sum a new 
issue of shares became necessary. Consequently au- 
thority was decreed to the Company to issue 50,000 new 
shares at a nominal value of 500 francs each. But at 
that time the first issue of sliarcis, the Jilles, had risen 
from their issue value of 550 francs to 1,000 francs each 
in the market, or nearly cent, per cent. To profit itself 
by this rise, tlie Company decreed that though issuing 
these new 50,000 shares at a nominal value of 500 
francs each, they would be purchasable only at the 
current rate of the other shares, or 1,000 francs each. 
But in addition to this, and still further to increase the 
value of the old shares. Law caused it to be notified 
that to obtain thesii shaix's at their advanced rates, it 
would be necessary to own paper of five times the 
amount applied for, in old shares, and to pay for them, 
not ill specie, but in notes of the Royal Bank. This, 
the latest issue of shares, received at once from the 
public the name of jtetites-Jilles. The desire to obtain 
these increased not only the value of the meres, but 
made everyone anxious to exchange his coin for notes 
of the Royal Bank. This measure, as it were consum- 
mated the first part of the financial revolution inaugu- 
rated by Law. The Government notes, which, in 1715, 
had been at 70 to 80 per cent, discount, rose actually to 
par,* and the shares of the Company of the Indies were 
quoted at 200 per cent premium. 

In the same year the Company made a most im- 
portant purchase, for it proved to be almost the only 


* AVhea Law, in introduciiii? to 
the public the scheme ot the Com- 
pany of the West in 1717, boasted 
tiiat one of its ettects would be 
to raise the depreciated (iovernment 


notes to par value, the imblic, in- 
credulous, declared that if he were 
to accomidish this, he would be 
worthy ot having statues raised to 
him all over France* Yet he did it. 
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OIU! of tlioso that survived the golden reign of T^aw, and 
contributed in later times even to the prolongation of 
its existence. They acquired from the (lovernnient, for 
4,020,000 francs, the monopoly of tobacco. The value 
of this monopoly increased to sucli an exttuit, that in 
after years it brought in an annual revenue of eiglit 
millions, a sum almost siitficient, at 8 per cent., to pay 
tile total interest on the; ca])ital of tlu' (Company, as it 
was fixed in 1725. There was granti'-d to it about tin; 
same time the farming of the salt mine's of Alsace and 
Franche Comte. 

But great as had been the previous measures of IjUw, 
and unexampled as had been theur success, lie was pre- 
pared to go still further. It was his gnait ambition to 
extinguish, by means of the ('ompany, the public debt 
of France. This debt amounted at that time to from 
1,500 to 1,800 millions of francs, and its yearly interest 
to 80 millions. Law believed it possible, in the then 
state of confidence and excitement, to substitute for tin; 
public debt, the sh.ares of the Company of the Indies. 
He offered then to lend to the State twelve hundred 
millions, a sum afterwards increased to fifteen hundred 
millions, at 8 per cent, per annum, on the condition of 
receiving authority to issue shares to that amount, and 
of being intrusted with the collection of the public 
taxes. On the 2nd of September the Oovernmcmt 
officially accepted these offers. The Company at once 
created 824,000 new shares, bearing the nominal value 
of 500 francs each, but as the value of the other shares 
had by that time risen to 1,000 per cent. — each share 
being thus worth in the market 5,000 francs — it was at 
first determined to offer them to the public at that rate. 
•Subsequently, however, it was resolved to sell them, in 
series, by public auction, in front of the magnificent 
palace which the Company had just then purchased at 
the corner of the Rue Vivienne. Here, and in the 
neighbouring streets, crowds were wont to sit through 


eii\r. 
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CHAP, the long nights, caring neither for cold nor hunger nor 
- . thirst, each man armed with his heavy bag of coin or 

1719. well-filled pocket-book, anxious only to secure or to 
maintain a good place, from which to bid for the 
coveted shares. At this public auction the (Jompany 
realised for the 324,000 new shares no less a rate than 
a thousand per cent, on the nominal value of each 
share. Taking stock in November, the Directors ascer- 
tained that whilst they liad issued 624,000 shares, re- 
presenting 312 millions, for which tliey were respon- 
sible, they had sold them for 1,797,500,000, francs, 
representing the enormous profit of 1,485,500,000 
francs. Unfortunately but a small portion of this was 
realised. 

It is im|)ossil)le to describe tbe eagerness and alacrity 
with which all classes entered into tliis race for wealth. 
Meu who hud bcjeii beggars became suddenly rich be- 
yond previous calculation. A cobbler made for some 
time two hundred francs a day by establishing a stall 
for the supply of pen and paper for the calculations 
of the speculators. Men made a trade of lending their 
backs as desks upon which speculators might write, 
and gained thereby considerable sums. The Duke of 
Bourbon realised twenty millions of francs, and the 
Duke of Antin twelve. Nor was their example a 
solitary one. Luxury increased in proportion to tlie 
establishment of wealth. Unheard of prices were paid 
for furniture, carriages, and articles of dress. It 
seemed as though the age of gold had dawned. Tlie 
principal advantages, however, were realised by those 
who happened to be in the confidence of Law. To 
obtain his friendship, even his acquaintance, was the 
aim of every man s ambition. Princesses vied with 
duchesses for the honour of an introduction to this 
disburser of fortunes,* and when this was impossible, 

* The dowager DucheS'S of Orleans everybody, And if Duchesses act 
wrote: ** Law is so pursued that he thus, how will other woman kiss 
has no rest night or day. A him ?’^ — Cochuiy Law, son Systeme H 
duchess has kissed his hand before son ^poque. 
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they did not liesitate to have rocourso to all sorts of (aiAT. 
artifices to obtain an o])portunity of spoakinfi to him. 

All this time, the f>;rcat mart of business, the Rue 172 ^ 
Quincamj)oix, was crowded Ity “ nobles and footmen, 
bishops and clergy, men of the sword and shopmen, 
magistrates and pickpockets, marqm.'s.ses and servants, 
Frenclimen and foreigners,” all animated by but one 
object, the scramble for wealtli. So entire was the con- 
fidence in Law’s paper, that it was actually pniferred to 
coin, which was then regarded as l»ut a clumsy sort of 
circulating medium.* Law himself was nominated, on 
January 5, 1720, (Controller-General of Finances, 
having paved the way for th<' assum])tion of that high 
office by embracing the Roman Catholic faith. 

But though Law was a])parently at tin* summit of his 
ambition, the i risis tvas at hand. .Many of those who had 
realised fortunes from their s])eculatif)ns were clear- 
headed enough to perceive that it would be wise to in- 
vest a ijortion of their gains in land. This movement, 
adopted almost simultaneously by very many, threw a 
number of shares into the market and cheapened tlie 
price of all. Even at the end of 1719 shares had indi- 
cated an inclination to fall. Law, hoAvever, threw himself 
manfully into the gap. By a series of measures ho endea- 
voured to make the possession of ])aper-money still 
more advantageous to the public than specie. He 
offered increased facilities to small capitalists and annui- 
tants to invest in the scheme. At the same time he 
f?howed a bold front to the public by directing the 
employes of the Royal Bank to display the utmost 
readiness to exchange specie for notes. But, in Febru- 
ary, 1720, the rage for speculation ha,d been superseded 
by the rage for realising. Men of all sorts hastened to 
exchange their notes for silver, and for the most part to 
invest this silver in tangible property. To such extrava- 
gance, in its turn, was this system carried, that after 

* Coohut, Law^ Bon Syateme et son Epoque. 
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CHAP, the shops of the jewellers and upholsterers had been 
. exhausted, people invested their realisations in groceries 
1720. even hooks. Any investment was preferred to the 

now discredited jiapcr. To so great an extent had it 
fallen, in an incredibly short sjiace of time, in public 
estimation, that in March, sho})kecpers advanced their 
prices 60 and 100 i)er cent, when paper was presented 
to them for payment. 

Meanwhile l^aw, still confident, endeavoured, by 
fresh artificial and arbitrary measures, to keep up the 
value of pa])or and to lower that of specie. To effect 
this purpose edict followed upon edict. It was for- 
bidden to employ silver in making payments above ten 
francs, or gold above three hundred. 'I’he wearing of 
diamonds, i)carls, and precious stones was forbidden, 
and the manufacture of articles of gold and silvei’ was 
confined to the narrow(;st limits. A decree of the 28th 
January diiected a lowering of the standard of the 
coinage above a certain value, with a view to recall Jill 
such pieces in circulation into the Treasury. Another, 
of the 27tli February, forbade the possession by anyone 
of more than 500 francs in silver, and directed that all 
payments above 1 00 francs were to be made in bank- 
notes. On .March 11, gold was entirely recalled from 
circulation from ^lay 1 following, and the use (jf silver, 
the small pieces excepted, forbidden with effect from 
August 1. In the same month, to prop up the Royal 
Bank, Law united it to the Company of the Indies. 
The saleable value of the sliares of this latter was fixed, 
irrevocably, at 0,000 francs each, and two offices were 
opened for the conversion of shares into bank-notes, 
and vice versd, at this rate. The office for the conver- 
sion of shares into bank-notes was at once crowded. 
Taking the notes, men rushed to sell these at a depre- 
ciated value for cash, or sent them for sale in the pro- 
vinces where they were still accepted. The proceeds 
they invested in any sort of tangible property. 
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Hide contrivances did not prevent the downfall of 
the entire scheme. The prohibitory clauses brought 
indeed great stores of specie into the bank from the 
untitled classes, but tliey were powerless against the 
higher nobility, who, in those days, were above the 
law.* But though they brought in money, they abso- 
lutely destroyed confidence, and the depreciation con- 
tinued. Law, after other minor experiments, which 
proved inoperative, endeavoured to slop the deprecia- 
tion by the issue of a decree on May 21, by which the 
value of the shares was to be gradually dec reused to 
5,000 francs each, at the same time that tlie bank-notes 
were reduced to one-half tluur actual value. Ihe 
measure, in conseqiKuico of tlie del)as(uncnt of the 
coinage, would, had confidence (wisted, have been bene- 
ficial to the shareholders. Hut in the actual state of 
affairs they regarded it simply as a (l(‘preciation of 
nearly one-half of their property, 'fhe panic, theroton', 
increased so greatly in intensity that Haw was forced, 
on May 27, to issue another edict withdrawing that of 
the 21st. But this wa^'e^ing on his ]>art only inen^ased 
the want of confidence. Shares fell to a meni nominal 
value ; tumults took place in tln^ streets ; capital dis- 
appeared ; the misery of the j^opulace for want of a 
purchasing medium incrensed daily ; the Royal Bank 
was crowded with poor wretches anxious to exchange 
their small notes for silver ; a guard was j)lac(id over 
Law, nominally to [uevent his escape, really for his pri;- 
te^ition. Everything foreboded a catastrophe. At this 
crisis the Company of the Indies came forward, and 
offered to take up all the depreciated notes of the Royal 
Bank and to extinguish them at the rate of fifty millions 
a month for a year, provided its commercial privileges 


CHAP. 

II. 


1720 . 


* As soon as the decree was issued 
the Prince of Conti drew from the 
hank three carts full of crown pieces. 
The Duke of Bourbon withdrew 
twenty-five millions. Others, of lower 
rank, were unable thus to defy the 


law. In the house of one ahop- 
keejMjr, fifty thousand marks in 
pold and silver were seized by the 
State, on account of his non-com- 
pliance with the edict. — -Latv, son 
•Systems et son fjpoque 
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CHAP, were niiule perpetual. This offer was accepted by tlui 
Goveruineiit ; a decree, dated June, 1720, was issued, 
^ 2 ^ and thenceforth the Company which ruled French India 
from the Rue Vivienne is known in history under the 
designation of the Perpt'tual (Company of the Indies. 

Rut this measure, whicdi tlie I’arlemeiit refused to 
confirm, did not stop the panic. In October of the same 
year it was therefoi'e determined to effect a return to 
cash payments. 'I'lic; union b(;twc(;n the Royal Rank 
and th(^ Perpetual (Company of tlie Indies was therefore 
dissolved, and tliat Com])any rvas reorganised on the 
footing of a, commercial association ind(“]>endent of the 
State, the value of its shares being reduced to 2,000 
francs each. Aiiout the same time the contract, Avhich 
secured to it th<f right of coining montsy and collecting 
the revenues of tlie State, was cancelled. Shortly after, 
Law having l)i>('n forced to retire from France, its share- 
holders were declared resiionsible for all the engage- 
ments it had contracted and for all the notes it had 
issued ; its jiropcrty was seiprestered, and a provisional 
board, composed of officials denominated liecjisseurs, 
was appointed by Government to carry on its affairs. 
'I'he investigations and cancellings to which this Roai’d 
had recourse resulted in leaving the Company, in 1723, 
a private commercial association, with a capital of 
112,000,000 francs in 50,000 shai'es of 2,000 francs 
each. Two years later the number of the shares was 
reduced by 5,000 representing 10,000,000 francs. Of 
all the great privileges conceded to the Company during 
the administration of Law, there then remained only 
the inheritance bequeathed to it by the old Company, 
founded by Colbert, and the monopoly of tobacco.* 
Meanwhile, the Company of the Indies had not for- 
gotten, in the midst of its vast speculations, one of the 

* In this account of Law, the fol- Finances sous la Minorite de Louis 
lowing works have been consulted: XV» Duverney. With these have 
Law, son iSi/steme ct son ^poque. been compared the various edicts 
Cochut. Histoire da Sqsthne des issued during the llegenoy- 
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main objects of its beiiifij. ('oufideiit in the pcTma- 
nence of its prosjierity, and anxious to draw from it 
every possible advanta!j;e, it liad equipped and rles- 
patched to Pondicliery, in 1720, tlin'e vessels rieddy 
laden, not only with the nierclnindisc; of Kurope, but 
with gold and silver. 'I'ln'sc* v('ss('ls reacIuHl tlndr 
destination in 1721. Lenoir, the ablest of the succes- 
sors of Martin, had just then suceeederl tein|)orarily to 
the office of (Governor, in tin; plac(' of M. d(! la 
Provostiere,* who had died. lie was a steady, ])lod- 
ding merchant, shrewd, hard-lnanled. and well titled to 
be the chief of a peaceful coniiuunity. But the arrival 
of th(!sc three vessels took him complett'ly by surprise'. 
We have already seen how, since the year 1712, the 
Comjiany had been absolutely oleliged to give' up its 
commerce, and to abanelon it, on certain consieleratienis, 
to the merchants of St. Miih). 'I'he suelden arrival 
then e)f ships laden, neet euily witli merchanelise! but 
with s])ecie, ivas an event fe)r whiedi Le-neeir was by nee 
means prepared. Tt was, lu'verthc'le'ss, a most accept- 
able arrival. The nem-payitu'iit eef the elebts originally 
contracted at Surat had leeng lain heavily upeni French 
credit in India. Other eddigations texe had, in the state 
of destitutiem in which the' establishments haei been 
left since the death of Martin, been nnave)idjibly entereel 
into at Chandranagar, Haleshwar, and other phices. 
Lenoir, correctly judging that ge)od credit was the foun- 
dation of mercantile success, determined to invest the 
gr(?ater portion of the meniey he received in payment of 
tile debts of the old Oompany, rather than, h'aving 
these unpaid, to purchase return cargoes for the vessels. 
This course accordingly he adopted, with, however, tla; 
unavoidable result that the Company received but a 
very poor immediate return for a very large outlay. 

* M. dc la ProvostitVc was ap- m-dod tfniporarily hy Lenoir. 
pointed ad iniermi successor to M. tract from the Archives of the Com- 
itebert on August H), 1718. He intny, 
died in October, 1721, and was sue- 


CniAlL 



1721. 
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CHAP. 



1721. 


1723. 


Meanwhile, as we have seen, the system having col- 
lapsed, and the notes of the Company having been sup- 
pressed, before the close of 1720, it no longer possessed 
the funds to etpiip ships for India. None were sent, 
therefore, in 1721 or the year following. In conse- 
(luence of this, tiie settlement of Pondichery was re- 
duced in 1722 and during tlie greater part of 1723 to 
the direst straits. The local Government had neither 
merchandise, nor money, nor resources, and became, on 
that account, a butt for the ridicule of its rival traders 
to the Ilugli and the Koromandel coast. But this was 
not the worst result of the collapse. Benoir had, 
naturally enough, regarded the advent of the three 
ships and the s]»ecic in 1721 as a type of wdiat was to 
follow. He had, in fact, been assured by his Directors 
that a similar supply should be sent him yearly. In 
anticipation, then, of the arrival of the fleet of 1722, 
he had made great preparations to open out new 
niark<;ts for the expected cargoes. But Avhen, not to 
s])oak of the cargoes, he was unabh; to welcome even a 
ship, he felt utterly overwhelmed. His credit had been 
pledged, and it was upon its credit with the natives 
that the i)rosperity of the little settlement at Pon- 
dichery at this epoch mainly depended. But it is on 
such occasions that the real character of a Government 
is most surely tested. In this crisis the Preuch settlers 
reaped the advantage, not less of the system of good 
faith adopted by Martin, than of the act of the previous 
year, by which Lenoir had devoted his sudden accession 
of wealth to the payment of the debts of the Company. 
The rich natives with whom he had contracted, know- 
ing the cause of his failure to fulfil his engagements, 
were content to wait for better times. It was by their 
aid and forbearance alone that Lenoir was enabled to 
save the credit of the colony in this dire necessity. 

We have already noticed how in 1723 the restric- 
tions imposed by the French Government on the Coin- 
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pany were removed, and it was left in that year a chap. 
private Company with a capital of 112,000,000 francs. 

In consequence of this arrangement there were des- 3723, 
patched to Poiidichery two ships lapcn witli merchan- 
dise. One of these brought out likewise tlie nomination 
of M. Beauvallicr do Courchant to the office of f jovernor 
in room of Lenoir. M. Beauvallicr assumed office on 
the 6th October of that 3X'ar, without, liowever, in any 
way interfering witli the system of his ]>redecessor. 

T.he cargoes of the two ships of 1723 did little more 
tlian satisfy the claims which two years’ of neglect had 
produced in tlie French settlement, and they were able 
to carry back but a poor return in the sliajie of 
merchandise. Nevertheless, from that date to 1726 
the Company continued to despatch each year three or 
four vessels to Pondichery, and by the aid of these the 
nearly extinct commerce began gradually to revive. 
Subsequentlj' to 1720 it mad(^ still great(‘r progress. 

The many years of peace, which, with but a slight 
intermission, signalised the administration of (cardinal 
Fleury, weix^ of the greatest advantage to the Company 
and its settlement. Lenoir, who replaced M. Beau- 
vallier as Governor for the second timi^ on September 4, 

1726, had thought it an immense advance on jirevious 
transactions, when he was able to transmit to Lurope in 
October, 1727, and January, 1728, merchandise valued 
at 2,234,385 francs, nearly y,()O,()O0 rupees ; but in 
September, 1729, and January, 1730, he sent home 
cargoes worth 5,404,290 francs, or nearly 2,170,000 
rupees ; and although this was an exceptionally good 
year for the colony, it testifies to the great commercial 
progress made by the settlement, and to its entire 
recovery from the state of nullity and depression into 
which it had fallen in 1722 and 1723. The capital of 
the Company had been reduced, as we have seen, in 
1725, by the withdrawal of 5,000 shares, representing 
10,000,000 francs, which were, by a royal decree, 
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cniAP. publicly anuullocl and burnt in that year. The interest 
on the roinaininjy ca])ital at 8 per cent, was provided 
1726. ])aid to the Company by the fiirmers- 

f>'(uieral for the tobacco monopoly. The Company was 
able, therefore, to hope for additional profits from the 
mercantile operations w() liave recorded. But its 
expenses wert^ (‘.onsiderable. It had laid out large 
sums (ui T*()rt L’Orient, and had made it one of tine 
finest harbours in France ; it had l)een compelled to 
place u])on an (dficieiit footing its marine (jstablish- 
ments there and in India to build large sliips, 
purchase lo<lg(‘s and coinptoirs^ and to erect magazines ; 
it had heen IbrccMl likewise to expemd 15,000,000 francs 
on th(^ swam])s of Louisiana. Still, until exhausting 
wars, with tlnur cons(‘queut ruin to commercial traffic 
and their large calls u))on the Company for assistance, 
increa,s(‘(l ex])enditur(% and cut off' all prospect of 
rec,eij)ts, llu^ Perpetual (^)mpany of the Indies oc- 
(ni))ied a ])osition, which if insignificant wlien compared 
with that it had assumed in the golden era of the Con- 
troller-thauu’alshi}) of Law, was still considerable and 
promising. 

'I'o revert to the colony. With its prosperity Governor 
Beauvalli(u* had begun, and, aftcT him, to a far greater 
extent, Lenoir had carried on, those imju’ovements in the 
town whi(;h had been in conhunplation ever since the 
time of Martin. As in the coiirst^ of years the number of 
its inhabitants, drawn thitlnu' by the increased traffic, had 
greatly augmented, it was resolved, first of all, to surround 
the city with a wall. For this purpose a tax was laid 
upon the inhabitants, ecpial to one day’s pay per mensem. 
This modc'rate impost produced a sufficient sum to en- 
able the authorities to commence the work, and even, 
after a considerable time, to complete three sides of the 
town. It was reserved for Dupleix, under a very press- 
ing emergency, to erect the side, in his day the most 

♦ Dictionnaire de Commerce, vol. ii. 
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important of all, looking towards the sea. A])out the 
same ])eri()cl too, comiiienced, on a gi-eat scale, the 
embellishment of the town. L'lider tlie aus])iee8 of 
Lenoir and his successor this made great progress. On 
the west side of the (iovernor s house a Ijeantit’iil garden 
was laid out, jdanted with tine avenues, whi(*li served as 
public walks. In the midst of this garchui was -a, large 
and well-furnished building, destined to he lh(‘ r(*sidene(' 
of foreign princes and ambassadors. Near this was tin* 
college of the Jesuits, containing tW(‘l\e or tifteim 
priests, to whom was committed (h(‘ eaia^ of tin* educa- 
tion of the youth of the colony, I'lien* was a house* 
also for the foreign missions, containing two or three* 
prh^sts, and another near it, for the (aipuchins, with 
seven or eight. One of tin* conditioiis on which tin* 
land had been granted to tin* h'rench nupiin'd toleration 
of tin i Hindu religion; cons(;([uent]y the two pagodas, 
or temples, whicJi they found th(*r(‘, stilt i‘('in5iin(*(l. All 
the streets were regularly trac(*d out, hroad and at right 
angles, and tin* houses joiin'd one* another. The sea face 
of the town was distant about a hundred yards from tin* 
sea, which at full tide had inw(‘r niorci than two feet of 
water. The largest sliips were forc(‘d to ridi* about three 
miles distant from the shore. Its fortifications, as made 
after the restoration of tin* town by the Duteli, and 
added to by Lenoir and Dumas, wen* sutfiei(*nt to k(*e[) 
out a native enemy, but it was not until the war of 17 L‘> 
that Dupleix succeeded in making them snffici(‘nt to 
re[)cl European attack. Jlie native town was divid(‘fl 
from the European town ])y a canal ; tlie hous(*s in this 
were solidly constructed of wood and (Tumun — tljf* 
latter being a composition made of sln*lls ground to 
powder, and wrought into a kind of paste, which, 1>\ 
exposure to the air, becomes as white, and aluu'st as 
hard, as stone. 

The Government of Pondichery consisted of a Supremo 
Council composed of not less than five members, presided 
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CHAP, over by tlie Goveiiior. In their luuuls was the entire 
administration. Justice was administered and the laws 
were enforced in tin? name of the Kinfj;, but the (governor 
and the Councillors were the servants of the (Jom])any, 
liable to removal without any reterence to the Sovendgn 
or his Ministers. All the colonial offices, judicial and 
other, were in the gift of the Council, and to it were like- 
wise sul)ject the subordinate' chiefs of the other French 
coni'ijloirfi or settlem<?uts in India.* It is curious to read 
the account of the state obs(M*ved by tlie (-rovernor in 
those ])rimitive days of Indian occu})ation. Attending 
upon him on great occasions, it is stated, are ^"twelve horse- 
guards clotlu'd with scarh't laced with gold, and an officer, 
with the title of (>a[)tain, commands them. I [e has also a 
foot-guard of three hundred men, natives of the country, 
called p('ons,and when he appears in public, he is carried 
in a palampiin very richly adorned with gold fringe.” 
Such, howener, was in those early days the economy of 
the administration that, except on public or particular 
occasions, these guards were employed in the commer- 
cial service of the Company, and earned all the wages 
they receixed. At the time of the accession of M, 
Dumas, tlu‘ native population is computed to have 
exceeded seventy thousand. 

All the institutions dependent on the action of the 
local Council received their full development during the 
incumb(nicy of the successors of Martin, more especially 
of Lenoir. Theirs was indeed a system of jieace. It 
would [lerliaps have been happy for the colony had it 
been able? much longer to adhere to the policy of non- 
interference with natixe princes. Ihit though its rulers 
xvere, for a lung time, animated by the very best 
intentions, circumstances xvere ultimately too strong 
for them. Ihit a fexv months before Lenoir assumed 
the Governorship for the second time, an event had 
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occurred which introduced proiniuontly on the scene :i (uiap. 
man who was destined, some y(;ars later, to act no in- 
considerable part in tlie contests whicli were then to i7j(; 
ensue for existence or for empire. 'I’hat event we 
propose now to di'scribe. 
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TUK RISK OF TllK FRKXOll I’OW'KR IN INDIA. 

CHAi’. In the VORF 172”), a sniall French scnuulrou under the 
; coinmand of .M. do Pardaillaii, actinj^ under the orders 
1725. Governtiieni of Pondichery, came to opposite the 

little town of Mailii,^ just below Tellicheri, on the 
Mnlabar coast, and summoned tlu^ place to surrender. 
The (jiovernor n^fused. The situation of Maihi indeed 
S('emed to ])lace it out of all danger. On high ground 
rising up from (lie sc^a, and washed on its nortli side by 
a little river, tlu) (uitrance into which, as it ran into the 
sea, was c1os(m 1 by ro(‘ks for (^vtux the smallest boats, 
Maihi seemed to be ahhi to bid defiance to any enemy 
who should attack it on the side of the sea. So at least 
thought the (Jovernor, and so, apjiarently, seemed to 
think the Preiich commodore. He, at all events, was 
lu'sitating as to the course he should adopt under the 
circumstance's, when the captain of one of his ships 
submitted to liim a ])lan which he begged he might be 
permitted to carry himself into execution. The name 
of this caiitaiu was Bertrand Francois Mahe de La 
Bourdonnais. 

As this is a name which will occupy considerable 
space in theses pages, it may be as well to take the 
earliest oiiportunity of describing who and wliat man- 
ner of man this was, the earliest trace of whose action 
in the Indian s<'as we have just averted to. T^a Bour- 

* lUit little IS iuuiwii of Maihi in pursaaiico of orders from tho Dir- 
prior to the attaek upon it. by the eetors, -with the view to secure, on 
French. It formed noniinally a part tbc Malabai coast, a post tliat would 
of the possessions ol‘ the peity Uaja iiulemiiify the Frencli for the loss of 
of (^licrakiil, hut, in all probability, Surat. For this purpose M.aihi was 
was practicallv iudejiendent. The woil suited, 
attack recorded in the text was made 
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domiais was bom at St. IVfalo in 1690. When not ten 
years old he was entered as n common sailor on board a 
merchant ship bound for tlie South Sea. Returning 
tlience, ho made, in 1713, a second voyage to the East 
Indies, and to the riiilippinos. During this voyage, a 
Jesuit on board taught liim mathematics. In 171G and 
1717, he made a third voyage to tlie North S(‘a, and in 
the following year a fourth to the l.evaiit. In bis 
tw<3iitieth year, lu^ entered tlu' servi(*c of tlu' French 
India Com])any, as second ]ieu<(Miant in a vc'ssel bound 
to Surat. In 1722, he was promoted to be first li(m- 
tenant, and in that grade made a third voyage to th(‘ 
Indies. He occupied Ins leisiin* lionrs during the 
))assage out in (tomi)osing a treatise^ on tin' masting of 
vessels. Rut he had an oj)portuuity of showing on tlu; 
return voyage, that he was as daring in action as lie 
was prom])t and ready in suggt'stion. Ilis vf'ss(‘l, tlie 
Rourbou,” oil her arrival off tlie Isk' of Bourbon, was 
in a sinking state and in want of evi'iy thing. No ship 
was in sight, and no aid was jirocurable from the island. 
In this (^xtri'inity, La Boiirdonnais ])i'oci'( (led in one of 
the ship's boats to the Isle of France, to s(*arch then^ 
for a vessel to rendm* assistant' to his charge. His 
search was successful, and the Bourbon was. liy this 
daring exjdoit, saved from destruction. 

La Rourdonnais had scarcely ix'turned to Francis, 
when he found himself under ord(‘rs to proceed to tln^ 
Indies as captain commanding a frigat(\ During liis 
previous voyages, he had acipiired a knowledge of navi- 
gation, of carpentering, of everything that related to 
the construction of a ship, and of gunnery. Rutin this, 
under the able instruction of M. Didier, an engineer in 
the Royal Service, lu; devoted himself to engiiu'ering, 
and so( 3 n became a proficient in that science. On ar- 
riving at Poudicliery, he was attached to the squadron 
of M. de Pardaillan, just starting for the comjuest of 
Maihi. It is undiu' the orders of this commodore, 
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CHAP, hesitating regarding the attack of the place, that we 
now find him. 

1725 . The plan which La Lourdonnais submitted to the 
commodore, was to land the troops on a raft of his own 
designing, in order of battle, undm' cover of the fire of 
tlie squadron. lie pressed also that he might be per- 
mitted to lead them himstdf. M. de Pardaillan, struck 
with the ingenuity of the plan, and with the energy and 
quickness of decision evinced by the young officer, ga^'e 
his consent to tlu'. scheme. It was carried out almost 
instantly. Tlie raft was made, the troops Avere placed 
upon it, and, ])iloted by La Bourdonuais, were landed, 
with dry feet and almost in order of battle, at the foot 
of the higli ground. This difficulty being surmounted, 
the places was stormc^d. As an acknowledgment of 
the skill and cnter[)rise of his young captain, the coin- 
modorc% by a slight alteration of the letters which went 
to form the name of the captured toAvn, transformed it 
from the Indian Maihi or Mahi into the French Mahe 
— the first name of La Bourdonuais. Tliis new name 
not only took root, but it gradually effaced the recol- 
Ic^ction that the town had ever borne another.* 

The order of events, as they occurred at Pondichery, 
will not allow us to proceed for the present with the 
career of La Bourdonuais. Him, we shall meet again, a 
little later on the scene, Meamvhile it will be neces- 
sary to advert to the proc^eedings of one whose influence 
upon French India was destined to be even more direct, 
more commanding, more enduring ; — whose brilliant 
genius all but completed the work which Francis Martin 
had begun ; — who was indebted for all that he did ac- 
complish to his own unassisted energies ; who owed 
his failure to carry through all his high-soaring designs 

♦ We are indebted to the Carnatic “ Mabfe.” It was evidently unknown 
Chronolopry of Mr. C. P. Brown, late to Mr, Mill, and equally so to the 
Madras C. S,, for the information re- authors of the ** Indian Gazetteers,” 
ffarding: the origin of the name 
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to that system of universal corruption, whiclx, durinf? chap. 

the reign of Louis XV., consumed the very vitals of 

France, ruled in her palaces, and tainted all her ])ublic 1725 . 
offices. We need scarcely say, that wo advert to Joseph 
Francis Dupleix. 

This illustrious statesman was born at Tjandrecdc's, in 
the province of Flanders, in lfi!)7. TIis fatlun* was a 
wealthy farmer-general of taxes, and a OinM^tor of the 
('Ompaiiy of the Indies The young Dupleix displayed, 
at a very early age, a strong passion for tln^ exact 
sciences, and particularly for mathoina 1 i(‘s. To the 
mercantile life, to wliicli his father liad d(^stined him, 
lie sliowed a decided aversion. 'To cure him, therefore, 
of his ,s})eculative habit of thouirht, and to plung<^ him 
at once into jiractical life, tin' ohl fanrnu-gein'nd sc'ut 
the thoughtful and reliring stmhrnt, tlnui just seventeen, 
to sea. The result corresponded (uitircfy to his liopes. 
Dupleix returned from voyages in tin' Atlantic^ and 
Indian oceans, cured of his love of abstract sci(mces, 
anxious to mix with the world, (‘agia* to put in force 
theories he had formed on the subject of (‘ommercial 
enterprise. It wasiu the power of his father to comjdy 
at once with his wishes. Din'ctor ot the Oompiiny of 
the Indies, and a man of no small importance in tlie 
direction, he was able to nominate his son, then only 
twenty-three, to the second position at l^ondichery. 

This was the office of First Councillor and Military 
Commissioner of the Superior Council. Dujileix joined 
his* appointments in 1720, and at once began to put in^ 
force the theories which had formed the subject of 
his speculations. He found the colonists absorbed by 
the contemplation and care of the trade between Europe 
and Pondichery. His idea was to develop and foster a 
coasting trade and inland traffic. He desiriMl to open 
out large schemes of commorciiil exchange at the vai ious 
towns on the coast, and with the large cities in the in- 
terior. It did not seem sufficient to him, that Pondi- 
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chory should be the exporter merely of her own 
manufactures and the manufactures of the country in 
the immediate vicinity ; he would make her the 
om])orium of the commerce of Southern India. 'I’he 
Government of Pondichery was not pecuniarily in a 
position, at the outset, to ennbark in the; undertaking, 
although the Governor, Lenoir, regarded its exccutien 
as desirable, and eventually practicable. Hut this 
formed no bar to the prosecution of the plan by 
Dupleix. On the contrary, ])rivate trading being per- 
mitted by tlu! Company, he was glad of an opportunity 
of showing the Eurojxnin residents of Pondichery, who 
were mostly clerks of the Company, how they might, hv 
legitimate means, enrich themselves. Anything which 
could ojxui out to them an independent position would 
tend to give them a higher interest in the country and 
in the prosperity of the settlement. He himself did not 
scruple to set a bold example, and to embark his fortune 
in the trade. 'J’he results were such as he had antici- 
pated. He speedily nxilised a very handsome return, 
and the knowledge of this had more elfect than all his 
theories in inducing his fellow-countrymen to follow in 
his footsteps. 

Since the formation of the Perpetual Company of the 
Indies, the control of the Directors in Paris over their 
agents in Pondichery had become hir more stringent 
and direct than it had been prior to 1720. Details 
Avere interfered Avith, regarding the proper management 
of Avhich the Home Government could have no knoAv- 
ledge, and the most arbitrary, and often ill-judged, 
orders were issued. These orders led to misunderstand- 
ings and dissensions, and it resulted from one of these, 
M. Lenoir being at the time Governor-General, that in 
the month of December, 1726, Dupleix was suspended 
from his office by order of the Directors. But, though 
offered a free passage to France, Dupleix determined to 
aAvait in India the result of an appeal he at once 
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proceeded to make against that di'cision. At the end oiiap. 
of iK'arly four years, the result lu; had striven for , 
occurred. The sentence of suspension was removed 172 C. 
(September 80, 1780), and, as a compensation for tlu^ 
injustice ho had sufferml, he was a])pointt*d very soon 
after Intendaut or Director of (jliandrauagar, a junior 
officer previously aj)j)oiuted by Lenoir b(ung removed 
to make way for him. 

From the period of its first occupation in 1G70, to the 
time when Dupleix assumed tlu' JiiOmdantship, (8ian- 
dranagar had been regarded as a settlement, of very minor 
importance. Starved by the parent ('ompany iti Paris, 
it had been unable, partly from want of means, and 
partly also from the want of euter[)rise on the part of 
the settlers, to carry on any large comnu>rcial o])era- 
tious. The town, as we have seen,* had be('n fortified in 
1688. Lodges, or commercial posts, dependemt ujxni 
Cliandranagar, had also been estal)lished at Kasim- 
baziir, Jugdia, Dhaka, Haleswar, and Patmi. But tludr 
operations were of small extent. Tlie long stint of 
money on the part of the Company of the Indies had 
had, besides, a most pernicious effect upon the several 
intendants and their subordinattis. 'I’he stagnation at- 
tendant upon poverty had lasted so long that it had 
demoralised the community. 'I'he members of it had 
even come to regard stagnation us the natural order of 
things. It had thus deprived them of energy, of enter- 
prise, of all care for the future. The utmost extent of 
their efforts was limited to an endeavour to surmount a 
pressing emergency. That once accomplished, they 
relapsed into the/izr nietite mode of life that had become 
habitual to them. The place itself bore evidence to 
the same effect. It had a ruined and forlorn appear- 
ance; its silent walls were overgrown with jungle ; and 
whilst the swift stream of the Iliigli carried past it 
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''iiAP. Eastern merchandise intended for the rivals who ^vere 
^ '■ . converting the mud Imts of Chattauati into the sul)- 
1731. stantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the landing-places 
of Chandrauagar were comparatively deserted. 

To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of pas- 
sive and assenting decrepitude Dupleix was deputed 
in 1731. But, decaying and lifeless though he found 
Chaudranagar, Dupleix regarded its situation with far 
other feelings than those of anxiety or dismay. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabilities of the place, and, 
conscious of his own abilities, having tried and proved 
at I'ondiclKuy his ideas regarding the power of trade, 
he felt that the task of restoring tlie French settlement 
would, under his system, be comparatively easy. Tlu' 
office of intendant had for him this great recommendation, 
that there was something for a man to do, and he felt that 
he was the raau to do it. Little time did he lose in de- 
hberation. He at once set in action the large fortune 
he had accumulated, and induced others to join in the 
ventui’e. He bought ships, freighted cargoes, opened 
communications with the interior, attracted native mer- 
chants to the town. Chaudranagar soon felt the effect 
of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates, whom he 
found there, recovering under the influence of his ex- 
ample from their supineness, begged to be allowed to 
join in the trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some 
he advanctul money, others he took into partnership, all 
he encouraged. He had not occupied the intendantship 
four years, when, in place of the half-dozen country 
boats which, on his arrival, were lying unemployed at 
the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a 
number whicli increased before his departure to seventy- 
two, engaged in conveying the merchandise of Bengal 
to Surat, to Jeddo, to Mocha, to Basra, and to China. 
Nor did he neglect the inland trade. He established 
commercial relations with some of the principal cities 
in the interior, and even opened communications with 
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Tibet." Under such a system ('hiiiidrauagar speedily chap. 
recovered from its forlorn coudilioii. From liaviug 
been the most inconsiderable, il became, in a finv 1731 . 
years, the most important and iloiirishing of tlie 
European settlements in Bengal. Its rcndval caused 
the greatest satisfaction in France. 'I'he Government 
and the Directors thoroughly ai)pi-eciated tlie advantage 
of having at the liead of the settlement a man who had 
such confidence in his own ])lans, and who cared so 
little for responsibility, Unit lie iierer hesitated to ad- 
vance his own funds for public pur|)oses. Dupleix 
was always ready to do this, wliilst he traded at the 
same time on his own account. Thus it hapj)ened tliat 
Ills fortunes and the fortunes of ('handranagar grew up 
side by side. If his own gains were great, a comparison 
of the Chandrauagar of 1741 with tin* Gliandranagar of 
1731 would have shown that tlu' gains of the dejarn- 
dency which he governed were certainly not in smalh'r 
})roportion. 

yjeanwhile M. Ijcmoir, w^hose second administration 
of Poudichery and its dependencies hi-sted nine years, 
had been succeeded as Governor-General on the IDlh 
■September, 1735, by M. Benoit Dumas, then Governoi 
of the Isles of France and Bourbon. Up to this period, 
since the death ot li'ancis Martin, the relative position 
of Poudichery to the native chieftains in the neighbour- 
hood had but little varied. But with the advent of M. 
Dumas appeared the first symptoms of a new older of 
things, less attributable to the character of that gentle- 
man, than to the cliaractcr of the events of which the 
province of the Ivarnatih was about to become the seem-. 

It is therefore necessary^ that we should rc'coid the 
events of the government of M. Dumas with some 
minuteness. 

M. Dumas had been a servant of the old Company 
■of the Indies. He had entered the service at the age 
of seventeen, in the year 1713, and had proceeded direct 
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CHAP, to Poiidichery. Here he displayed so much ability and 
^ aptitude, that, five years later, he was made a member 
1735. of the Supreme Council, and, in June, 1721, Attorney- 
General. Transferred thence to the Isles of France and 
Bourbon as a member of the Supreme Government, and 
filling there in turn the offices of General Director fV)r 
the Company of the Indies and of President of the 
Supreme Council, lie was finally appointed Governor of 
those islands. This position he held till 17o5, when 
he was nominated to succeed M. Lenoir as Governor- 
General of tin? French possessions in the Indies.’*^ The 
new Governor was a shrewd, calculating, prudent man 
— one not given to risk much without having in view 
a very tangible result; brave, resolute, jealous of the 
honour of France, thoroughly acquainted with native 
ways, holding fast by the traditions of Francis Martin, 
a lover of peace, and anxious, above all, to extend the 
French territories in India by smooth means. 

M. Dumas, it may be imagined, was just the man to 
carry out a mild and peaceful policy. Certainly under 
liis sway Poiidichery lost nothing of its attractiveness to 
the independent native rulers. Indeed, almost imme- 
diately after his accession to office a circumstance oc- 
curred which served to knit, even more closely, the bonds 
of friendship that existed between the French and the 
most powerful of their neighbours, Nawwab Dost Ali 
Khan, ruler of the Kariiatik. 

In 1732 Nawwab Saadat-ulla Khan, then ruler of tlie 
Karnatik, one of the most enlightened native noblemdn 
of that period, died, llis nephew and nearest of kin, 
Dost Ali, at once occupied the vacant inasnad^ with- 
out, however, obtaining the sanction of his immediate 
superior, the Viceroy of the Dakhan. It may have 
been partly on that account that Dost Ali showed very 
early a disposition to lean upon European support, and 

* The account of tlie previous ser- dated September 4, 1742, confirming 
vices of M. Dumas is talcen fn)m the the eunoDiiu^ of M. Dumas on the 
letters patent issued by Louis XV., occasiou of ins return to France. 
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it was not long before he established very intimate nda- chap 
tions with the courteous, hospitable, and friendly pi'ople 
wlio had established themselv(!s at Poudichery. With 
M. Dumas, in particular, he formed an intimate i'rimid- 
ship. Dumas, anxious to turn this to tlie advantage of 
the settlement, pressed upon Dost Ali the advisability of 
procuring for him the permission to coin money — a jier- 
raissiou which had been granted to the Knglish, but, by 
thorn, after a short trial, neglected. 'I'lie Nawwiili for- 
warded the request, with his own strong i-econimenda- 
tions, to Delhi, and he succeeded, at the (md of IToIi, in 
procuring a firman, issued by Muhammad Slnih, and 
addressed to the Nawwab of Arkiit, authorising the 
coinage by the French of tin* current coin of the l ealin, 
in gold and silver, bearing, on one sirh' the stamj) of the 
Mughal, and on the other the name of the place at 
which the money was coined.'^ 

The advantages which the hYrnich derived from this 
permission were very great indeed. The rejmtation of 
the Indo-French money beeanu' in a short time so great 
that it was the cause of establishing a very profitable 
trade in bullion. Hut, in addition, the actual profits 
were large. The annual amount struck off did not fall 
short of five or six millions of rupees, t and the profits 
on the coining of this amount were considered equal to 
an income of 200,000 rupees annually; — a very great 
consideration in a settlement, which, like that of Pon- 
dichery, was left almost to shift for itself by the Direc- 
tors^in Europe.iJ: 

*The followini? is a translation of iio&s it was superior to the Enprlish 
^n extract from the letter addressed standard. The coin was called 
on this occasion by Dost Ali to M. the “pai?oda/^e<iual in value to about 
Dumas: “ The reputation you have nine sliillinj^s. Tin ee hundred and 
oequired of being a true and faithful twenty rupees were considered erpuil 
friend is known every where. In the to one hundred jjagoiias; hence an 
view, therefore, to gain your friend- Indo-Freiieh rupee xvas worth more 

*»hipj 1 grant you permission to coin than two shillings and nineifcnce, 
rupees at Pondichery of the coinage reckoning a rupet^ at two shillings, 
of Ark§.t, conformably to the Par- + As a reward for the success of 
Nvana which I send you.** — 6rMyo/i. his negutialions in this matter, M. 

t The French rupee was a little Dumas was made Knight ot the 
broader than an English shilling, and Oiib r of 8t. Michel, and received 
very much thicker. In point of line- patent letters of nobility, — frayou. 
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CHAP. Blit the intimacy with Dost Ali was productive of 
’ more important results. Dost Ali had two sons, of whom 
173G. elder was iSafdar \li, and several daughters, one of 

whom was married to his nephew, Murtiza Ali, and 
another to a more distant relation, Chanda Sahib. Of 
these Safdar Ali, whilst he did not altogether share his 
father’s liking for the French, had a very great respect 
for their power, and especially for the fortifications of 
Poiidichery ; (Miauda Sahib, on the other hand, carried 
his admiration for the foreigners to a very high pitch. 
Alone, perha))s, amongst his countrymen, he understood 
them. Born himself witlnjut wealth, but possessing 
great capacity, considerable energy, and unbounded 
ambition ; brought, moreover, by his marriage with the 
daughter of 1 lost Ali, into a position, in which, whilst 
he dared openly aspire to nothing, he might seci'etly 
hope for almost anything ; yet ])ossessing but a small 
personal following, and being ever in the presence of 
relatives whose claims and whose power were superior, 
and Avhosc ambition was equal to his own ; he had been 
for a long time sensible that he must look for support 
beyond the circle of his own family. The position of 
the French had early attracted him. He appears even 
then to have detected their latent desire to increase 
their territory. It is certain, at all events, that he took 
the first opportunity to proffer his aid to bring fresh 
lands under their rule. 'I'hat he did this with the view 
to obtain for himself French support is scarcely to be 
doubted. Fiver since his connexion with Dost Ali-j he, 
of all the native allies of M. Dumas, had been the most 
frequent visitor at Pondichery, and had attracted, more 
than any other, the personal regards of the high officials 
in that city. 

It had happened that at the end of the year ITSb, 
the Hindu Raja of Trichinapalli had died without issue. 
A contest for power immediately arose between his 
widow, the Rani, and a relation of the deceased prince. 
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111 her distress, the Rani appealed to Rost Ali for assist- ohap. 
mice. The opiiortunity was too tempting to be fore- 
gone. Dost Ali despatchi'd a force, of which his son 
Safdar Ali was the nominal, his son-in-law (Jliainia 
Sahib tlie real, commander, to take jiossession of the 
disputed territories. The kingdom was soon overrun ; 
the capital alone bade defiance to the invaders. Of this, 
however, Chanda Sahib obtained jiossession tlie 2Cth 
April, 1736, on taking an oath,* tliat his troops should 
be employed only in the service of the Kiini. But he 
kept this oath only until Trichinapalli w'as in his powm-; 
he then imprisoned the Ram, and being invested by 
Safdar Ali, who returned to Arkat with plenary powers, 
he assumed the government as lieutenant for his father- 
in-law. While in that position he continued to main- 
tain intimate relations with the Trench. 

Adjoining Trichinapalli, lying bcjtiveen it and the 
Koromandel coast, lay the Hindu kingdom of Tanjur. 

This was bounded on the north side by the river Kolnin, 
which falls into the sea about thirty miles below Pondi- 
cliery. Tanjur, one of the conquests of Shaliji, father (;f 
the famous Sivaji, had been bestowed in perpetuity by the 
latter on his brother Venkaji. Venkaji was succeeded 
by his son Tukaji. 'fliis latter, dying in the mouth of 
February 1738, left behind him three sons — Baba 
iSahib, and Sahuji, legitimate, the third, Partab Singh, 
the offspring of a concubine. Baba Saliib succeeded to 
the sovereignty, but died, the same year, without issue. 

Affer a short interregnum, during wdiich Sa’id Khan, 
the Muhammadan commandant of Tanjur, raised two 
candidates only to cause them immediat(dy to disappear, 
the surviving legitimate sou, Sahuji, obtained possession 
of power. But in a very short time Sa’id Khan brought 

*Onne states that the people of himself free from the rcsponsihility 
the country believed that the Rani of the oath, because he had taken it 
h?d ialien in love with Chaada Sa- upon a brick instead of ui>on the Ku- 
w>; but the story is improhable. raa— the brick having been wrapped 
Chanda Sahib may have considered upintheusualcoveriugof theKuram 
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CHAP, forward Siduji, a pretended cousin of Sahuji, and cui- 
. deavoured to effect a revolution in his ffxvour. Suddenly 
1738 . collecting their friends, tliey seized on the palace and 
on the strong places in 'I'anjur. Sahuji had barely time 
to save himself on horseback. Accompanied by a few 
friends, he passed tin? Kolnin, and took refuge in the 
pagoda, (ffielambram, a very strongly fortitied position 
about six miles north of the Kolnin, and only twenty-four 
distant from Pondichery. From this place Sahuji 
opened negotiations with M. Dumas. He offered to 
make over to the French the town of Karikiil, and 
the fort of Kirkangarhi, ten villages in the country 
adjacent, and all the lands depending upon them, if M. 
Dumas would afford him material aid in the recovery of 
Tanjur. The offer was the most tempting that could 
have been made. The French had been long engaged 
in endeavouring to effect an arrangement which woulfl 
secure to them a footing in the kingdom of Tanjur, but 
up to that time they had been thwarted by the jealousy 
of the Dutch at Niigapatan, a settlement a few miles 
south of Karikiil. Now, however, all that they desired 
was offered to them. The risk was but little, for they 
had but to supi)ly one of the contending parties with 
material aid to ensure an easy victory. M. Dumas did 
not hesitate He at onct; entered into an engagement 
with the envoys of Sahuji, by which ho bound himself 
to supply that prince with a lakh of rupees in silver, to 
furnish him with iirms, gunpowder iind other warlike 
stores, and to render him all other assistance in ' his 
power. In return for this engagement, Sahuji sent him 
a formal cession of the town of Karikal, of the fort 
Kirkangarhi on the river Karikal, of the ten villages, 
and of the lauds dependent upon them. In pursuance 
of this engagement, M. Dumas despatched two ships of 
war, the “Bourbon” of sixty guns and the “St. Geran” 
of forty, with troops, artillery, and warlike stores, to 
take possession of Karikal, and to afford the promised 
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assistance. These ships anchored before Karikal in the chap. 
month of August of that year (1738).* . 

Meanwhile Sahuji liad boon using other methods 
more congenial to liim than force, lly dint of bribes 
and promises he had gained over the principal nobility 
of Taujur, and amongst them the all-powerful Sa’id. A 
plan of operations was agreed upon, in ])ur.suance of 
which, the usurper, Sidaji, was suddenly seized in his 
palace. Intclligeiuio of this was at once dispatclied to 
Chelambram, and Sahuji immediately mounting liis 
horse, returned in triumph to 'I'anjur. 

'riiis was the iutelligence that greeted the captains of 
the “ Bourbon ” and the “St. Geran,” when they an- 
chored in the roads of Karikal. It was accompanied by 
an intimation that the French succours were not wanted ; 
that Karikal was occu])ied by between three and four 
thousand troops under Khan Sahib, a trusted officer of 
Saliuji ; and that any attmnpt to land would be con- 
sidered as a hostile act, and would be met accordinglj , 

In consequence of this intimation the senior French 
captain determined to suspend action pending instruc- 
tions from Pondichery. 

But whilst Sahuji had transmitted instructions of the 
nature we have recorded to Karikal, he had writtmi in a 
somewhat different strain to M. Dumas. To him he 
declared his perfect willingness to surrender Karikal, but 
tlie impossibility of doing so immediately. He was, he 
said, scarcely secure in his own capital, and he was 
threatened at the same time by Chanda Sahib from 
Trichinapalli. He pointed out the impossibility of sur- 
rendering, under such circumstances, resources which 
were essential to his safety. 

These excuses, plausible though they were, did not 
deceive M. Dumas. Yet there can be no doubt that 


* The account of the expedition Dumastothe AhbeGuyon,an(l from a 
against Kank^il has been taken mainly > cry old papt r en 1 1 tied. Mthnoire pur- 
Irom the statement communicated by ticulin'e sur ruquisition de KdrikdL 
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CHAP, the slipping from his grasp of this much-coveted place 
. just at the moment his hand was closing upon it, caused 
1738. him great mortification and annoyance. He was well 
aware that with the force in the two ships of war before 
Kfirikal, it would be easy to take possession of tiie place, 
and that, to a less pruchuit man, would have been a very 
great temptation. But Al. Dumas’ grc^at characteristic 
was prudence. He would not risk, even for so valuable 
a prize, tlie character gained by the French as a non- 
aggrcssivi; nation, lie ]>refericd to wait for the oppor- 
tunity wliich he felt sur(^ would, sooiuir or later, present 
itself, satisfied that ho liad made a great step in advance 
in having secured from the Riija of Tanjur the legal 
cession of Karikal and its dependencies, lie therefore 
recalled the ships to Poudichery. 

The opportunity he waited for soon came. No sooner 
did the intellig<mce reach Chanda Sahib that Raja 
Sahuji had nd’usc'd to fulfil his engagement regarding 
Karikal, than he I'ealised that the moment had arrived 
for him to c<'mont his alliance with the French. He 
accordingly wrote to AT. Dumas, informing him that he 
was at war with Sahnjf, and offering to march his own 
troops upon Karikal, to coiiqnei’ it, and to make it over, 
in full sovereignty, to the French. From them he 
asked no assistance ; he would employ, he said, none 
but his own soldiers. 

Chanda Sahib, it will be recollected, was son-in-law 
of Dost Ali, Nawwab of the Karuatik, and feudal lord of 
the tei'ritory to the north of the French possessions he 
himself, as Dost Ali’s lieutenant, held the country on 
the south-west ; that on the south-east alone Avas held 
by the Raja of Tanjur. It was clear then that Chanda 
Sahib’s offer to conquer a portion of that Raja’s posses- 
sions involved no risk to the French ; it did not even 
invoke the suspicion of a greed for territorial extension. 
It was the offer of a powerful Indian potentate to com- 
pel a weaker ruler to adhere to his agreement. M. 
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Dumas tkeu violated no principle of his predcicessor’s ctup. 
policy by accepting that offer. This he did almost as . 
soon as it was made. 1739 ^ 

No sooner had Chanda Sahib received this axithority 
to act, than he detached four thousand liorse, com- 


manded by Francisco Pereira, a S])auiard in his service, 
but who Avas entirely attached to Fiamcli interests, to 
Kai'ikal. The Tanjur forces fell back at their approach, 
and Pereira arrived at Karikal, Fc'bruary 0, IToO, with- 
out meeting with any opjwsition. lie found, however, 
the fort of Kirkangarhi, on the river Karikiil and 
about a mile, and a half from the town, occu|)ied by 
about four hundred 'ranjurians. He immediately at- 
tacked this fort, stormed it the; same day, and hastened 
with the news to Pondieliery. M. Dumas, delighted 
with the prompt success, at once. equi])j)ed a small 
A'essel of a hundr<!d and fifty tons burden, and des- 
])atched her with all the troops and stores she (tonld 
carry to Karikal — Pereira accompanjing them. They 
reached their destination in four and twenty hours. 
'I'heu Karikal, the fort of Kirkangarhi, and the ad- 
jacent territory, imwiously ceded by Sahuji, were made 
over to the French by Piu-eira. This cession bears date 
February 14, 1739. A few days later, on recauving an 
account of the French occupation, M. Dumas des- 
patched to Karikal a ship of war, ladcm with evei-y- 
thing necessary to place the settlement in a state of 
security.* 

The effect of these forcible measures upon Raja Sa- 
huji was such as might havre been expected from a 
man of his weak and uumaidy nature. He was com- 
pletely overawed. He at once sent messages to Pondi- 
chery, casting all the blame of the previous hostile con- 
duct on the evil counstds of the Dutch at Nagapatan : 

* Full details of these occurrenecs particuliere sur Vacquisitwn de Kd- 
are iriven in Guyon’s Ilistorie dcs rikdh 
Indes OvientaleSi^vA in the Ilemoire 
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CHAP. 
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statiiijy that ho liad always intended to c(^de the territory 
at the proper time; and professing his readiness now to 
execute in full ilu' tnuity of Chelainhram. As a proof 
of his sinccn'iiy, he sent at tlie same time two instm- 
mcnts, dat(Ml A[)ril 25, 1750, one of which contained a, 
ratification of tln^ former treaty* and the other, an order 
to tlie inhabitants of the districts lie had yitdded, to 
ackn()wledg(' juid obey tlu' FnuKih in futun^ as their 
masters. Jt is jirobable that tin? complaisance of 
Saluiji in tliis matt(‘r was (piiokcnied by tlie fact that 
one of* the rlausc^s of the treaty of Clielambrain con- 
tained a sti]>ulation for the payment to liim of 100,000 
rii])ces — a, stipulation which the French, now in pos- 
sc^ssion, might., according to oriental notions, have been 
inclined to evade, llefore, howc'ver, his juopositions 
reached Fondichery, a domestic revolution hurled 
Sahnji from his throne. But his successor and half- 
broth(*r, Farlab Singh, not only confirmed the agrec'- 
ment of dudunihranu but added to it a greater extent 
of territory. In a personal interview he held with M. 
Dumas in the beginning of the year 1741, Partab Singh 
even recommended him to fortify the towns in his new 
posst^ssions. From this date, the district of Karikal 
may be rc^ganhal as an integral portion of tlie French 
possessions in India.* 

But meanwhile events of great importance had oc- 
curred, The 1\1 nhammadan conquests in the south of 
India had aroused the jealousy of the Manithas, and an 
army of o(),0()0f men of these famous warriors^ had 


* Tlie ceded districts consisted of 
the town of Kiirik.il, tlic fortress of 
Kirkangurlii, Un on the 

sea-(!oast, and a tract of country lif- 
leen or sixteen miles in ext< nt, very 
fertih* in rice, and jiroducing: also 
cotton and itkIijjto, inhahiled hy ten 
or twclvfc' thousand iieopks and yield- 
ing a yearly rent of ten thousand 
T>at 2 : 0 (ias, equal to about .C 1,500 stcr- 
liii}?. The town of Kankah at the 
time of eessitm, contained 6:»8 houses 
of stone and luick, and upwards of 


.5,000 iiihahitantvS. The fort of 
KirkanKiirhl was about p^unshot dis- 
tance Irom Karikal. Both are on 
the river Kfirikal, a branch of the 
Kolrhn. navig;able for vessels of 
about 200 tons burden. Karikal is 
75 miles south of Pondichery and 12 
miles north of NAp:apntaii. 

t Gra in I Dulf (Jliston/ of the 
MurotIuU ) Duff took the 
numbers from Maratha mnnuscriiits; 
they differ somewhat from those 
given by Orme and other writers. 
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jiKsomined under the orders of Rci":huii JJIion.slii — s('rv- t'HAi'. 
ing under Avlioin, liis first caiiipaigii, was the afterwards 
famous Murari iicio — aiul had marclied eastward witli 
the avowed intention of plundering tin' long-untonelnal 
Ivarnatik. But .Dost AH was not prepared to grant 
tliein an easy ingrc'ss. Beaming, towards the (uid of 
1739, that they were (ip})roaeliing hy the Djimalcheri 
})ass in the nortlicru Arkat distriet, he occupical tliat 
strong [)osition with tlie only troo[)s ;it Ids dis[)()sal, 
aniounting to about lO,()00 men, and sent [)iessing 
orders to his son, SafUar Ali, and to Ids son-in-law, 
Chanda Sahib, to hasten to hi^ assistance. But both 
Safdar Ali and (Hianda Sahib were pros('cnting their 
conquests in tiie south of India, and though tln‘y pro- 
fessed their n'adiiiess to obey the summons they had 
received, they moved, espi'cially Chanda, Sahib, with 
slow and unwilling steps. Before th(*y could arrive*, 
the Marathas had a[)proache(l tin* pass. I'his, as the 
most important, was Jield by Dost Ali in pei’son, but 
there was a gorge, or ope'idng, to tin* south of his posi- 
tion, the defence of which lu* had iutiusted to one of 
his commanders, a Hindu, ddiis latter liad allo^\t^d 
Idmself to be seduced from his allegiance, and permitted 
the Muratha ai my to march through the gorge* he was 
guarding on the niglit of the* BJUi May. Tlie Marathas 
thus secure e)f tlu‘ir [irey, moved swiftly at elayhreak 
the next moruiug on the rear of the position occujiieal 
by Dost Ali. This chi(*flain, noticing the approach of 
cavalry, imagined that his son, Safdar Ali, had arrivt*fl 
to reinforce him, and was onl\ undece*ived when their 
movements indicated undisguised hostility. Driven to 
bay, however, he detennineel to sell his life dearly. The 
battle which ensued was, notwithstanding the dis])aiity 
of numbers, contested most des[)eratel}, and it only 
terminated when Dost Ali himself and his second son, 

Hasan Ali, lay dead upon the field, and his fii st minis- 
ter, Mir Asad, had been taken prisoner. Almost all 

G 
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CHAV, the principal officers were killed or trodden under foot 
by elephants, and the slaughter was unprecedented 
1740 . even in that age. No rout could have been more com- 
plete. 

The account of this defeat spread dismay and con- 
sternation in tlie Karnatik. Safdar Ali, the son of the 
deceased Nawwab, received the news when he had 
advanced as far as Arkat ; he immediately, for greater 
security, moved at the head of his forces to Vellur, 
which was better fortilied, there to Avait the course of 
events. Chanda Sahib, more dilatory, had not moved 
beyond the boundary of his satrapy. Tlie intelligence 
he received determined him to remain within it, and to 
place its chief city in the best possible state of defence, 
lie retnnual, therefore, to Trichiuilpalli. 

On one important matter, however, the tAvo brothers- 
in-law acted as tliough they had been inspired by one 
brain, llegardiug the result of the contest Avith the 
Marathas as extremely uncertain, they bethought them, 
of the protection which the fortifications of Pondichery 
might be able to offer, and they determined to consign, 
the one his father’s family, the other his own, Avith all 
the valuables that could be lightly carried, to the courtes) 
of M. Dumas. 

M. Dumas Avas placed, by the result of the battle, in 
very much the same position as that in which M. Martin 
had found himself after the defeat of Slier Khan Lodi, 
by Sivaji. On that occasion, as on this, the Marathas 
had completely defeated the actual rulers of the countay 
— the allies and protectors of the French. There was, 
hoAvever, this difference, that the Pondichery governed 
by M. Dumas was far more capable of offering an effec- 
tive resistance than the infant city under the rule of 
Francis Martin. But M. Dumas, notwithstanding his 
confidence in the defences of Pondichery, was very Avell 
aware of the difficulties of his position, and he prepared 
to act with his usual prudence and judgment. He 
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greatly strengthened, with all the means at his disposal, chap. 
the west fortifications of the place. For fifteen days . 
carts and beasts of burden were scon pouring into 1710. 
roudichcry laden with grain and othei- stores. M. 

Dumas superintended himscdf all the arraugcnieiits 
for prociu'ing and storing this grain, and of ordering 
the defences. No point w'as neglected ; his industry 
was untiring. At the same time, the natives of the 
surrounding country, who had anytliing to lose, arrived 
in vast numbers, bringing with them their stoi'es and 
valuables. Hut other and greater quests were* .approach- 
ing. Oil May 25th, five days after tlie battle, whilst 
the preparations we liave above alluded to weri^ still 
progressing, a grand cortege was seen moving towanls 
Foudichery. 'I'his proved to be the widow of Dost Ali 
Khan, with her children, her de])end(‘nts, her jewels 
and other property, under the (,‘seort of a large body of 
cavalry. Arriving before the walls, she at once sent a 
message to the (foveruor, praying for admission into 
the city. 

None knew better than M. Dumas, that if anything 
would most certainly draw down u|>on himself tln^ power 
of the Marathas, and would infiillibly induce them to 
move upon Pondichery, it would be the knowledge of 
the fact that the city contained within its walls the most 
valuable property of the late Nawwab. It is certain that 
under any circumstances, the chiv.alrous feelings natural 
to a real man would have incited him to throw wide 
upon the gates to one who was not only a woman, but a 
woman in distress. But there was no occasion for him 
to act from mere feeling. It was in liis eyes more 
politic to run the risk of bringing the Marathas uj>ou 
Pondichery, than to undergo the certainty of being dis- 
honoured and contemned throughout India. Safdar Ali 
also was still unsubdued, and the refusal to admit his 
mother would undoubtedly make an enemy of one, who 
had even then the best chance of becoming the feudal 

G 2 
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^ iit^* lord of the country about Poiidichcry. However, before 
^ ‘ . replying to the request of the widow of Host vVli, M. 
1740. Dumas summoned a Council. He told the members 
that, in his opinion, honour, gratitude, humanity, and 
policy, all pointed to the admission ; he added his 
r(iasons, pointed out the risks, and then asked for their 
opinion. The Council approved his arguments, and a 
decision was at once arrived at to admit the cavalcade. 

This was dont^ with great state and ceremony. The 
garrison was placed under arms, the ramparts were 
manned. The Governor himself, in a magniticent palan- 
quin, and followed by his horse and foot guards, wont 
down to the V^aldavar gate. The gate was then thrown 
open. Immediately there entered the widow of the 
Nawwal), her (laughters and relations, in twenty-two 
palanquins, followed by lifteen hundred cavalry, eight 
elephants, tliree hundred camels, two hundred bullock- 
carts, and two thousand beasts of burden. The en- 
trance of the principal personage was saluted by a 
discharge of cannon from the ramparts, and she was 
conducted by M. Dumas in person to the apartments 
he had provided her.^ A similar hospitable reception 
w^as accord(id a few days later to the wife and son of 
(hiaiida Sahib.t Meanwhile the Marathas, taking 
advantage of their victory, had marched upon Arkat, 
and had occupied it without opposition. Thence they 
sent detachments to pillage the country. But though 
the devastation they caused was ruinous and often 
wanton, the actual receipts fell far short of their ‘ex- 
pectations. The inhabitants of the Karnatik had taken 
advantage of the first rumours of war to remove all 
their valuables into fortified places. Some had fled to 
Madras, some to Vellur, some to Pondichery. The 

* These details, together with the Safdar Ali also took refuge lu 
account generally ot M. Dumas’ ad- Tondichery, but it appears from the 
minialiutioti, are taken from the ex- correspondeiico of M. Dumas witti 
tracts given in the Abbe (iuyou’s the Marathas that she joined her 
work already referred to. husband at Vellur. 

t Ormo states that the wife of 
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consequence was, tliat though the Marathas gleaned 
every blade of grass, there was but little else to gather, . — 

and they wore beginning to feel that, looking at it with 1740. 
the eyes of marauders, the campaign had been a fuilur(\ 

That was a frame of mind which would willingly 
have listemed to offers of ])ayment for retiring from so 
barren and desolated a country, and such offers tliey did 
receive at the ])roper time. They had libf'ratc'd Mir 
Asad, first minister of the deceased Dost Ali, and he, 
betaking himself to Vcllur, ju'evailed upon his muv 
master to mak(^ proposals of ])eace to tlu' invader. Mir 
Asad was a bitter enemy of Chanda Sahib, and he had 
succeeded in imbuing the mind of Safdar Ali with sus- 
picions as to the designs of his brother-in-law. lie had 
easily convinced him also that tlie sacrifice of (-handa 
Sahib would lighten the conditions likely to be imposed 
upon himself. This being agreed u])on as a basis, 
negotiations were opened, and afUu' a sliort int('r\'al, a 
treaty was signed in tlu^ month of August, 1740, by 
which it was arranged that Safdar Ali should be recog- 
nised as Nawwab of the Karnatik in place' of hisfatlicr; 
that he should i)ay by instalnumts ten millions of rui)ees 
to the Marathas ; that lie should join his troops to those' 
of the Marathas to drive Chanda Sahib from Trichina- 
palli; and that all the Hindu princes on the Koromandel 
coast should be reinstated in possession of the places 
they held prior to 173G. The two last articles, however, 
were kept secret, and the better to prevent their exis- 
tence being suspected, the Marathas at once retired 
from the Karnatik. 

Some information, however, regarding the seen't 
clauses of this treaty reached M. Dumas, and he did 
not fail to take advantage of it. He had already been 
threatened by Haghuji Blioiisla, and a correspondence, 
not tending at all to accommodate matters, had ensued 
between them. He had been asked to pay tribute, and 
he had refused; he had been called upon to give up the 
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OHAi*. wife and son of Chanda Sahib with their treasures, he 
. had replied that all the French in India would die first; 

1740. Pondichery had been threatened with the fate of Bassein, 
then recently captured by the Marathas from the Portu- 
guese, he had answered that if the Bhonsla came 
against Pondichery, he would try to deserve his esteem 
by successfully (Ud’euding it.* Tn this state of the 


* The follow ill are ex ti acts from 
the correspond eiico ht^lwecn Haprhuji 
IJhoiisla and M Dumas : From 
Itap^huii Bhonsla. “ Forty years havti 
olaijscd since our soyereijjii jrave you 
Tierniission to establisii \ours('ha‘s at 
rondi(*hcry ; nevertheless since oiir 
army has arrived in these parts, 1 
have not received a single letter from 
j ou. 

“ Our sovereiofii, jiersuaded that 
you were dt^stu viiiK ot his trieiidship, 
that the Fiench were iieople of their 
word, who would m'ver tail in their 
tnj»ajjenKnts towards him, made over 
to you a coiiMderahh' territory. You 
aureed to ])ay an aiiiiiiul tribute, 
wliich you never have paid. At last, 
alter a eoiisiderahle time, the army 
ot the Marat lias has arrived in these 
distriets. It has beaten the Musal- 
mans, ]mlf<(l up with pride, and 
torced them to pay' tribute. AVeneed 
not tell you this news. W«‘ have now 
ordiTs troiu the Mahaifija to take 
possession ot the fortresses of Trielii- 
napulli and Jiiiji, and to )mt garri- 
sons in them, ne have also orders 
to collect the tribute due from the 
Fnropean towns on the sea-eoast. I 
am obliged to obey these orders. 
When we consider your conduct, and 
the manner in which the King has 
favoured you, in allowing you to es- 
tablish y<)urselves lu his territory', 1 
cannot hinder myself from saying 
that you are wrong in not paying 
this tribute. We had consideration 
for you, and you have acted against 
us. You have given refuge to the 
Mughals in y'our town. Was that 
well done? Again, (’handa Sahib 
lias left, under your protection, the 
trea.sure chests of Trichinax>alli and 
ot Tanjur “the prt <*ious stones, clc- 
])'iants. horses, and other things of 
which ne possessed himself in tho.^e 
kingdoms, as well as his family~was 
that, too, well done? Tf you wish 


that we should be friends, you iiinst 
give up this treasure, these jew'cls, 
these hoi SOS, these elephants, as w'ell 
as the wife and son of Chanda 
Sahib. 1 send my <‘avaliy to whom 
you can make them over. If you 
decline to do so, we shall be com- 
pelled to toree you to it, as well as 
to the payment of the tribute which 
you hav(‘ kept back for forty y'lairs. 

“ You know how^ we have treated 
the town of Bassein. My army is 
very numerous, and it wants money 
for its expenses. If you do not act 
in eonlorniity' with my^ deinands, 1 
sliall know' how to draw from you 
wherewith to pay my whole army 
Our ships will arrive in a few' days. 
It w'ill be b tter tor you to terminate 
tbe matter quickly. I rely upon 
your sending me, in conformity with 
this letter, the wife and sou of Chan- 
da Sahib, with bis elephants, horses, 
joweB, and treasure.’^ 

Extract from the reidy of M. Du- 
mas: “You tell me that we have 
ow'ed for torty years past a tribute to 
your King. Never has the French 
nation been subject to any tribute. 
It. would cost me my head, if the 
King of Fiance, my master, were in- 
formed that 1 had consented to pay 
tribute to any one. When the prin- 
ces of the country gave to the French 
apiece of laud on the sands of^the 
sea-shore, upon which to build a fort- 
ress and a town, they required no 
other conditions, but that the pago- 
das and the religion of the people 
should be uninolebted. Although 
your armies have never yet appeared 
in our m ighbourhood, we have al- 
ways faithfully observed these con- 
ditions. ♦ * 

“ Y"ou sav that you have orders to 
take posvsession of the fortresses of 
Jinji and Trichi napalli. AYell and 
good, so long as th.rt does not oblige 
you to become our enemy. As many 
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correspondence, the intimation he liad received regard- 
ing the secret clauses was of great importance. He 
continued, with the same ardour, the repair of the 
fortifications at the same time that new defences were 
erected. He formed a body of European infantry 
1,200 in number, and supplemented them by four or 
five thousand Miiliammadaus, whom lu' armed and 
<lrilled in the Eurojiean fashion — the germ of tlie sipalii 
army — and ^vho were found most useful in performing 
the routine duties of the garrison. He brought into 
the town also, all the crews of tlie s]n])s in tla* roads, 
and exercised them in the various ()])erati()ns of land 
warfixre. Stores of all sorts he likewise continued to 
accumulate. 

Whilst these prepji rations were going oji, tlu' innv 
Nawwab, Safdar Ali, paid a visit to Poiidichery. Ehe 
avowed object was to thank M. Dumas for the protec- 
tion he had afforded to the femah^ members of liis 
fathers fiiinily. None knew bidter than Safdar Ali, 
how galling to the ManUhas had b(*eii the knowledge 
that the families and valuables of his late father and of 


ot* the Mughals as have been masters 
here have treated the French witli 
friendbliip and distinetioii. hrom 
them we have received only lii\ours. 
In virtue of this triendsliii), we hav<' 
triven shelter to th(^ widow ol the late 
Nawwdb. Dost Ali Khan, with all 
her family. Oufrht we to have shut 
our crates and leave them in tlie 
country ? Men of honour are iiieap- 
abfc of such eowardice. wife oi 

Chanda 8ahib has aKo come hither 
with her mother and her brother, 
and the others have proiiceded to 
Arkat. , 

“You have written to m^* to inake 
over to your horsemen this lady, her 
son, and the riches she has brought 
here. You, who are a nobleman full 
of bravery and jcenerosity, what 
would you think of me, if I were 
capable of such baseness ^ The wire 
of Chanda Sahib is in Pondichery 
under the protection of the King of 
France, my master, and all the 


Freneh in India would die rather 
than deliver her to you. * * * * 

“ You threaten me liiially that if I 
do not comply with your dc nian'is, 
will send your armies against 
me and lead tliem hither your.'ielf, 1 
atri lU’ejiaring luy^edt to the utmost 
of my abilitv to receive you well, 
and to ueserve your esteem, by 
shewing that I have tlui honour of 
comiiiandiug the liravest lution in 
the world, who know how to delerid 
themselves with intrepidity against 
those who attack them unjustly. 
Above all I place my eonhdeuce in 
Airaisrbty God, bt fore whom the mesf 
powerlul armies an* lilce the light 
straw which the wind blows aAvay. 
I hope He wall favour the justice of 
our cause. 1 have heard wliat has 
happened at liassein, but that jilaet- 
was not defeude i by Freuclimeii.” — 
Mhnoirc dans las ^Ir chives de la 
Compagnie dc» Indes, 
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CHAP. G’liaiula Sahib were in safety behind the walls of Pondi- 

Ilf 

chcry. He was well aw'arc that llagbnji Bbonsla, their 
1740 . leader, had expressed his determination to make the 
French suffer for their audacity ; and he, in common 
with the other chiefs of the Karnatik, had been struck 
with admiration at the (piietly defiant attitude assumed 
by M. Dumas. Ilis object in visiting him now Avas to 
thank and to reward him. He was quickened in this 
also, by a message* Ids motlier sent him from Pondi- 
chery, desiring to see him. ('handa Sahib, Avho knew 
little of the storm that was brewing against him, and 
who had already at Arkat offered homage to his brother- 
in-law as Nawwab of tlie Kariuitik and his liege lord, 
accompanied him on this occasion to Pondichery. 

There they arrived on tin; evening of September 1, 
1740, and were received with great (Icmonstrations of 
friendship and respect by M. Dumas, in a tent, 
splendidly adorned and illuminated, without the walls. 
After ri'sting there some time, Safdar Ali was conducted 
to the house which had b(K'n set a])art for his mother 
and sisters in the public gardens. Here he remained 
for two days in mourning and s(‘clusion. On the 4th, 
Safdar Ali paid a visit of state to M. Dumas. He 
thanked him repeatedly for the courtesy and hospitality 
extended to the members of his father’s family, at a 
season of grciat difficulty and danger ; declared that it 
should never be forgotten, and that henceforth the 
French should be as much the masters of the Karnatik 
as he himself was. Although these words were merely 
the expression of the oriental form of gratitude, and 
were doubtless only taken as such, the Nawwab had 
evidently deemed it sound policy on his part to con- 
ciliate M. Dumas by some practical proof of his esteem. 
Simultaneously with the announcement of his arrival at 
Pondichery, he had delivered to the French Governor a 
parchment conferring upon him personally lands border- 
ing on the southern territory of Pondichery, bringing in 
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a yearly revenue of 10,000 rupees. Tliis cession was chap. 
soon afterwards confirmed by a firman from the (fourt 
of Delhi. 

After a stay of several days in Pondiclujry the visitors 
left, Safdar Ali with his father's family jnoeeeding to 
Arkat, Chanda Sahib, leavin<f his wifi; and fiimily with 
their jewels in Pondichery. makiii'i: his way alone to 
'rrichinapalli. 'I'o tlu' immediab' fortunes of this chief- 
tain we must now turn our attcmtion. 

That M. Dumas had a strou<r idea that ah danger 
from the Marathas had not passed aAvay, is evident from 
the fact that (wen after tlndr departure, he conliiiucd to 
labour at the fortifications :iud to store supplic's. 'fhiit 
he had communicated tlu'se suspicions to (’handa 
Sahib, and had induced him, on tin' strength of them, 
to leave his family and valuabh's at Pondichery, is 
extremly probabh'. Yet it is certain tliat (dianda Sahib 
had no sooner quitted Pondichery than he Ix'gan to act 
in a manner entirely inconsistc'iit with tlu' idc'a that lu' 
had any fear of a secsmd Manitha inroad. During tin' 
first invasion. In' had taken tin' ]>recnntion to store' 
'I'richinapalli with grain, under the coin icttion that with 
•ample supplies within tin' wtills, tin' fortifications wen' 
strong enough to kee]> out the Marathas for an indefi- 
nite period. But no sooner had he returned from his 
visit to Pondichery, than, as though h(' fVdt assured of 
the future, he sold the grain, and so far from thinking 
that any necessity to defend his own territories could 
arisS, he began to entc'i tain a design of adding to them, 
and sent for that purpose his brother, Barti Sahib, to 
Madura. This was in the end of November. An 
account of the movements of Bara Sahib and the un- 
provided state of 'frichinapalli was quickly conveyed to 
Raghuji, who at the head of his Marathas, had retired 
only to Sivaganga, some eighty miles in a southerly 
direction from the capital. The news was that for 
which Raghuji had been waiting. Without an hour’s 
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loss of time, he assembled Iiis forces, made forccnl 
marches upon Tricliiiiapalli, and sat down before it, 
before Clhanda Sahib had taken any steps to replenish 
his empty stores. 

Nevertheh^ss, though taken by surprise, (Chanda 
vSahib resolved to defend himself with resolution, lie 
had ho])CS from his brother, liara Sahib, and to him 
accordingly he sent a message urging him to march to 
his relief. Ihira Sahib at once complied, and collecting 
supjdies, escorted them, at the head of three thousand 
horse and seven thousand foot, towards Trichinapalli. 
Tlie Marathas, howevta*, had knowledge of all his move- 
ments, and on his approaching to within about fifteen 
mil(‘s of th(^ city, they (hdaclied a superior force — 
amounting to about 20,000 men — to intercept him. A 
desperate (aicountcu’ ensued, Bara Sahib fighting witli 
all the cuuM-gy of desj)air. A chance shot, however, 
hurled him from his (d('phant, and his followers, missing 
the' inspiration of his presence, at once gave way. The 
body of Biira Sahib, Avhich was found on the field of 
btitth', was carri('d to the cam]> before Trichinaj)alli, 
clothed then* in rich stuffs, and sent in to (fiianda Sahib, 
to ann()Uiic(‘ to him, as under similar circumstance the 
head of llasdrubal had announced to Hannibal, the 
futility of dep(*nding upon his brother for aid. 

'Thus driven to de])end upon his own resources, 
(dninda Saliib continued to disjday unflinching resolu- 
tion and dc'termined courage. At last, after defending 
himself for u})wards of three months, having exhatistod 
all his money, stores, almost all his ammunition, 
and having lost some of his best troops, he had no 
alternative but to surnmder. The terms were hard, his 
life only being secured to him, but they were the best 
he could obtain. On the 21st of March, after a siege 
of more than three mouths, he opened the gates of the 
city, and surrendered himself a prisoner. He was at 
once sent oft* under a strong guard to Satara, whilst the 
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Marathas appointed Murari Rao as (lovernor of tin; 
forti’ess, with 14,(>00 rncMi to snj)port him. 

Whilst (mgagod in the siege of Triehinapalli, Rughnji 
Bhonsla had not ceased to lavish his threats upon M. 
Dumas. His demands even increased. 'I'lu'y now em- 
braced the immediate ])ayment of (),()00,000 rupees, a 
regular annual tribute, and the delivtuy to liim of the 
wife and son of Chanda Saliib, with tlu'ir (dephants, 
horses, and jewels, d’o thest* demands M. Dumas con- 
tinued to oppose a steady refusal, lie took, however, 
the |)recaution t)f despatching a s[)eeial messenger to the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, rcapiesting the early trans- 
mission of as many men as could l)e .s])ared tlnmee to 
reinforce his garrison. 'The Manltha, lif)\v('ver. was bent 
u])on intimidating him. In tliis view, whilst still himself 
before 'rrichinapalli, he despatched a force of about 
10,000 men to beat up the coast, 'fhese marcluid upon 
I’ortonovo, a town about tbirty-two miles south of 
Pondichery, and then used as a de|»ot by the Dutch, 
French, and English. ’l'lii.s they plundered, tbougli 
little to the detriment of the h’nmch, who had taken 
the precaution to move the greater part of their pi'o- 
perty within Pondicherj. They ne\t moved u])on 
(jTudalur, an English setllement twedve miles from 
Pondichery, and pillaged it. .Marching then to within 
five miles of the Fixmch settlement, and halting there, 
they sent in threatening letters to M. Dumas, wdiilst 
they detached small parties to ravage the country and 
to (follect plunder. At the .same time, in pursuance of 
advices received from the Bhonsla, tru^y organised an 
e.xpedition on the Avestern coast to attack the Fnmch 
settlement of Mahe. 

M. Dumas was not appalled by these letters, nor l)y 
the still more threatening visit of one of the chief officers 
of the Maratha army, sent to inform him that the fate 
of Triehinapalli was reserved for Pondichery. On the 
contrary, he received this officer Avilh the utmost polite- 
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t!HAr. iK's.s, showod him tho sap])lies he had stored up, the guns 
bristling on the ramparts, the drilled Europeans, the 
1741, armed sipahis; he hid. in fact, nothing from him. Tie 
then calmly informed him, that so long as one French- 
man remained alive, Pondichery Avould not be evacuated. 
With refermiec! to the dimiand of the Maratha general 
for tribute, he sent a, nu'ssage to him through the envoy 
tliat the territory occupied by the French possessed 
neither mines of gold nor mines of silver; but that it 
was rich in iron, and that those wlio occupied it Avere 
ready to use that iron against any assailants. The envoy 
left immensely impressed with the power and resources 
of the French settlement, and with the resolute bearing 
of its governor. 

It haiipened that on taking his leave, the Maratha 
envoy had received from M. ITuinas, under the name of 
cordials, a present of ten bottles of licpieurs. Some of 
tliese he niadi! over to his general, Raghnji Bhonsla, 
and he, in his turn, gave them to his Avife, who found 
them so much to her liking that she insisted upon others 
being procured, Avhatever might bo the cost. The in- 
fluence of Avoman is ])roverbially powerful. Raghuji 
Avas most unAvilliug, after all his threats, to abate one 
iota of his demands against Pondichery. Yet the Nantes 
cordials had givem the French an ally against which he 
Avas but a child. These cordials Avere to be obtained by 
any means, and it seemed they could only be secured by 
friendly communication Avith M. Dumas. The determi- 
nation to possess them led, therefore, after a good' deal 
of circumlocution, to negotiations, which ended finally 
in a pacification. Raghuji was so charmed by the oppor- 
tune present of thirty bottles of these cordials, that he 
soon became disposed to forget all his previous anger 
against the French. He prohibited any pillaging in the 
neighbourhood of Pondichery, and he began to listen 
Avithout anger to the reports which Avere made to him 
that in attacking Pondichery he had everything to lose 
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and notliing to gain. Ho accordingly withdrew his cjiau. 
demands for the payment of a sum of moiK^y, ns tribute, 
and for the surrender of the family of ('lianda Sahib, 1741 
and retired witliout any further demojistratious, fortilied 
by cordials, to the western coast. 

The expedition against Mahe, to tlu^ organisation of 
which we have alluded, resolved itself into a bloc*kad(\ 
wliicli lasted eight months, wlien it was put an end to 
by M. de la Bourdonnais in a inaniuu- to which w(' shall 
presently refer. 

The conduct of M. Dumas on this occasion — liis bold 
and resolute refusal to deliver up his guests ; tlu' cool- 
ness with which he had defied the (‘oiupun'or of dVicliin- 
apalli — procured him, amongst tlu; nations of southern 
India, the reputation of a luu'o. (‘oiigratnlations and 
thanks poured in to him from oil sides. Tlu^ S\d>adar 
of the T)akhan, Nizam u-l-Mulk, wrote to liim a letter of 
thanks couched in terms of tlie higlu'st res[)cct, and 
transmitted to him, at the same time, a dr(‘ss of honour. 

Safdar Ali, as a mark of esteem, semt him the armoui- 
of his deceas(id father, richly adorned with gold and 
l)recious stones, together with thie(‘ ele])hants, several 
horses, many swords and jewelled weapons, and accom- 
panied by a letter carried by his favourites minister. 

'fhe Emperor of Delhi, Muliammad Shah, on liearing of 
this successful resistance to Maratlia pn'sumptioii, con- 
ferred upon M. Dumas the rank of Nawwab, with the 
title of Maiifabdar of 4,500 horse, 2,000 of whom he 
was allowed to keep about his jjerson in time of i)eace, 
without being at any charge for their maintenance. On 
tile application of M. Dumas the tith; and command 
were declared transferable to his successor. 

Shortly before the receipt of these honours, M. Dumas 
had intimated to his masters his wish to return to liis 
native country, liis resignation had betm accepted, 
and Joseph Francis Duplcix, the successful Intendant 
of Chandranagar, had been nominated to succeed bim. 
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CHAP. M. Dupleix arrived at Poiidichery in the month of 
October, 1741, and took at once the oaths as Governor- 

1741. General, at the same time that he caused himself to be 
acknowledged as the Mughal’s Nawwab, and Man^^abdar 
of 4,500 horse, in succession to his predecessor. 

The records of the six yccars’ administration of M. 
llumas sliow with sufficient clearness that he was no 
unworthy successor to Francis Martin. His adminis- 
tration was signalised by the display of tact, prudence, 
courage, and skill. He understood the native character 
thoroughly. So well did he make use of that know- 
ledge that though all his allies were beaten, he managed 
to reap advantage, in the most legitimate manner, from 
tlieir misfortunes. So adroit was his coiuluctthat the 
territory wliich he coveted he gained Avithout drawing 
the sword ; he even accepted it as a favour to his native 
friends, instead of asking for it as a benefit to himself, 
[older his rule the dominions of the French on the 
Koromandel coast increased very greatly in extent and 
value, whilst tlie prestige of the French power attained 
in the eyes of the natives, a height which, even to us 
who look hack at it, ajipears perfectly astounding. It 
seemed, indeed, avIkmi Dumas left Poiidichery, that it 
would be only necessary for his successor to continue 
the same cautious and prudent, yet daring and acquisi- 
tive policy, to make Poiidichery the most powerful and 
important city in .Southern India. 

That successor, as we have seen, Avas Dupleix. We 
left him last engaged in restoring the credit • and 
fortunes of Chaiidranagar. This he had succeeded in 
accomplishing beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
It could not be expected that, occupying as he had the 
position of Intendant or Director-General of Chand- 
ranagar, nominally under the orders of the Governor 
and Superior Council of Poiidichery, yet practically 
irresponsible — daily and hourly forced, in fact, to act 
upon his oAvn responsibility — he should not sometimes 
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have run counter to the ideas of his immediate superior, chap. 
I'he very promptness of Duphax’s acts must have made 
them often appear rash and precipitate in the eyes of 1741 . 
men of prudence and caution. Diftereiice of opinion 
on these points had latterly aiisim between himself and 
M. Dumas, and Dupleix, chatiiii*’ under a control which 
he felt to be unwise, and belie\ed to be unauthorised, 
had requested M. Godeheu, a member of his Council, 
who was returning to Euro))e, to explain, more fully 
than he could write, the exact state of affairs, llie 
Directors at Paris entered fully into the vienvs of their 
agent at (Jliaiidranagar, from whose daring yet practical 
genius they Inid so largely benefited, and, on the resig- 
nation of M. Dumas, they appoiiU(‘d Diiphnx to succeed 
him at Pondichery. lie Avas instalkul tlieix^ in tlu‘ 
month of October, 1711.* 

lie left Chandranagar, wliicli lu' had fimnd almost a 
ruin, the most important European scdlhuiumt in Bengal, 
possessing two thousand brick houses, an extensive 
trade, and unsurpassed crcalit. He had made for him- 
self, by private trad(' — a proceeding not only allowtal 
but encouraged by the Directors — an enormous fortune, 
hi the early part of the year in which he was appoinhid 
to Pondichery, Dupleix had married the widow of one 
of his councillors, Madame \ incens,'|' a lady who had 
been born and educated in India, but whose strong yet 
devoted character and brilliant intellect made her an 
admirable companion for tlie far-sighted and deep- 
schenaing politician. Her jnoficiency in the native 
languages rendered her aid invaluable to Dupleix in his 
confidential dealing with native princes. She likewise 


* Neither Mr. Orme nor Mr. Mill 
gives the exact date of tlie appoint- 
ment of Dupleix. The writer of tlie 
article on Dupleix in the Katwiuil 
Review, and trie NouveUe Biograpjue 
OenSrale 1742, but the Archti'es 
fie la Compagnie des Indes give the 
month of October, 1741, as the pre- 
cise date ; and this is uadoubtudly 


correct. Tin* fact that Diiph'ix 
vihited Chandranagar in 1712 may 
have mislcil the other authorities. 

t ►She was the daughter of a M. 
Albeit, a Frenchman. Her mother 
helongcl t > toe Portuguese family of 
De Castro. Dy M. Vmcens, her pre- 
vious husband, she bad six children. 
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^ViV proficiency a quickness of comjncheiision 

- and zealous devotion to liis interests, sucli as form, 
1741 when united, an inestimable endowment. 

On assuming the Government of Pondichery, Dupleix 
found the setthnrieiit suffering from the (jffccts ol thc^ 
Marathil invasion, 'fhese marauding Avarriors, where 
they had not (;aten u}) the laud, liad, by the fact of 
tlieir presence, ])rev(‘nted it,s being tilhul, and now the 
misery ol famiin' hud succ^eeded to the desolation of war. 
Added to tliis, the Karmitik was in a condition border- 
ing upon anarcliy. Sai'dar All liad only rid himself of 
the anticipated rivalry of Chanda Sahib to fall into the 
real clutches of Nizmuii-l-lMulk, the Subadar of tin; 
Dakhau, wlio loudly called u[)()n him for the arrears of 
revenue, due by liim as a vassal of the Mughal. 'Flie 
tortificatioHs ol‘ Pondicliery, too, however formidable 
tliey miglit Ijave api)eared to a nati\e power, wi're quite 
iusufficicuit for defence against an Kuropeau enemy, and 
there were no (unds availabh^ to cmlarge or to repair 
them, notwitlistanding that, even at this date, the 
rumours of the probabilitv of war between France and 
FiUgland were brought out by eacli sailing vessel. 

But Dupleix was equal to the occasion. Convinced 
that Pondichery had now attained such a stage of de- 
velopment as to rcMpiire that the ])ower of France should 
be recognised and acknowhulged, he at once assumed, 
with an ostentatious jiublicity, the dignities that had 
been conferred upon him by the Mughal, receiving 
homage from thosii petty chieftains in the neighbour- 
hood win) w(U’e of a lower order of nobility, lie at 
the same time set himself to work to inquire into the 
causes of the increasing public expenditure, to check 
corruption among the subordinate officers of the ad- 
ministration, and to examiiuj the state of the defences. 
On these several points, with the mode in which they 
should be reiiuHlied, he transmitted full reports to the 
Company. Having thus set everything in train, he 
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proceeded to Bengal to be installed as Nawwab at 
Chandranagar. When the ceremony, which was con- 
ducted with great pomp, was concluded, he went in 
state to TIugli for the purpose of i)aying a visit of 
respect to the Muhammadan (xovernor. But this 
latter, recognising the superior rank of Dupleix, 
insisted upon making tlie hrst visit himself.**^ 
honours with which he was received, and the state 
which he assumed, appear to liave made a deep im- 
pression upon the natives, prepared as they were to 
resjard with favour evervthing tliat was French, and to 
have rendered his relations with them of a still more 
intimate and agreeable character. 

On his return to Pondicliery from these visits, 
Dn])leix at once assumed a greater state than had been 
indulged in by any of his pn^h^cessors. It was a part 
of his policy to impress upon the native princes in 
his vicinity that he too was an officer of the Mughal ; 
that he owed his rank to the King of Delhi. He, 
therefore, would not permit a single sign or symbol 
which rightfully belonged to his rank to b(^ omitted or 
neglected. Situated at Pondicliery, far away from the 
reach of the distracted court of the descendant of 
Akbar, he was able to avail himself of the credit which 
his position as an officer of that monarch gave him 
amongst the natives, Avithout in the smallest degree 
confining his own action, or making any infringement 
on the duties he owed to his sovereign. He, in fact, 
was» absolute master of the situation, and he simply 
used the poAver giA-^en him by his title to strengthen and 
confirm his position. 

Just at this moment, Avhilst engaged in this laudable 
design, and preparing at the same time to make Pondi- 
chery really as impregnable as the natives believed it 
to be, Dupleix received from the Company one of those 
strange despatches so often Avritten by narroAv-minded 
♦ Histoire des Indes Orientales, \ol. iii. 
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CHAP, officials holdui" supreme power, to cripple and* thwart 
. their more capable agents on the spot. In this des- 
1743. patch, dated September 18, 1748, he was informed by 
the Directors that, in consequence of the approaching 
prospect of a war between France and England, thisy 
were compelled to restrict the number of vessels for 
India to four, two of which were destined for Pondi- 
chery, and two for Ihmgiil ; tliey then proceeded to 
press upon him, as tlie greatest and most important 
service he could render, (1 ) the reduction of all the 
ex])enses in India by at least one-half; and (2) the 
suspension of all exjienditure oil account of building 
and fortifications. 'I'o carry out this service, they added 
their belief, “that this operation cannot be intrusted 
to better hands than yours, whose wisdom and zeal are 
known. It is tliat which determines it ” — the Com- 
])any — “ to charge you alone with the sole execution of 
this operation, free from consulting with the Council 
regarding it.”* 

'i'hc annouuceuH'nt in this despatch, that a war with 
their great European rivals in India and on the seas 
was impending, and the injunction which accompanied 
it to sjieiid no money on the fortifications — the unsatis- 
factory cemdition of wdiich was, nevertheless, known to 
the Company — must have sounded strange in the cars 
of Dupleix. Not only rvere the fortifications in bad 
order, but on the front hieing the sea there was a space 
of a thousand tois(»s — nearly a mile and a quarter — 
which was absolutely open, llcgarding this in con- 
nexion with the intimation he had received of the 
prospect of an European war, in which the enemies of 
France might obtain the mastery of the Indian seas, he 
felt that his duty as Governor of Pondichery — a place 
for which he was responsible to his sovereign — was 
paramount to every other. The orders which he re- 
ceived he therefore boldly disregarded. He caused a 
* Memoire pour Dupleix. 
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solid rampart to be erected along tlie entire length of 
the open s})ace, with a broad and (U'ep ditch in its 
front. On this, night and day, workmen were mn- 
ployed ; yet witli all their vigilance, the rampart was 
not coin])leted until nearly two years’ nfUn’ war with 
England had broken out, and it required tlie exercisci 
of all the genius and talent of Dupleix to |)revent an 
attack, by a jiowerful English squadron, on the un- 
finished defence's. The expense's of this undertaking 
Dupleix su])j)lied by his purse and by his credit, hrom 
the same sources he furnished cargoes to the two 
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vessels whicdi, in pursuance of the notific'ation, came 
out to Eondichery, and which otlu'rwise would have 
beem forced to return empty. Tlie other ])oint, that of 
reducing the public ex])enditur<', he carried out with a 
firm hand. Tlie difficulty of his situation in tliis 
respect was enhancefl by the fact that he alone was 
intrusted with the execution of the order ; that ho was 
thus not only deprived of the support of his Couiual, 
hut its members might cast obstach^s in tho way of tln^ 
carrying out of a requisition, in whicdi they wove so 
lightly treated. Abuses were put down, corru])tion was 
strangled, salaries were reduced, until, in s])ite of mur- 
murs on all sidoSj which, however, were not directed 
against him personally, the necessary reductions w('ro 
effected.* 


These proceedings on the part of Dupleix were most 
agreeable to the Company. llis very disobedience of 
their order, in repairing and completing tlui fortifications 
of Pondichery, seems to have met with their approval. 
No wonder, perhaps, considering that the expense of 
those repairs and of that completion had falh'ii upon 
himself! We find them writing to him a letter, dated 
November 21, 1744, regarding the provision of cargoes 
for the two ships they had sent out : ^"TJie C’omj)any, as 
you will see by this letter, has been very much ])leased 


* Memoire pour Dnjileix. 
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CHAP, at th(i zeal which you and the Councils of Pondichery 
and Chandranagar have displayed for its interest in pro- 
1744 . curing cargoes for our two ships, the ‘Fleury’and the 
^ Brillant,’ sent from the Isle of France. As it is by 
your endeavours that this operation was completed, it is 
proper that you, especially, should enjoy the honour 
of it.” 

With respect to the fortifications, they wrote, under 
date November oO, 1746: — ^‘Thc promptitude with 
which the town of Pondichery has been enclosed on 
the side facing the sc^a, has given us real pleasure ; we 
are under a great obligation to you on that account” — 
for this (Usobedieiico of their orders! Further on — 
‘‘ we have not seem with less satisfaction all the measures 
you have taken, both to provide, notwithstanding your 
poverty, cargoes for the ships, the sailing of which we 
had announc(‘d to you, and to second M. de la Bour- 
doiinais in tlui operations which he was planning.”* 
lint bedbre the receipt of this second letter war 
between Fraiute and England had been declared. This 
war had l)een long threatening. Tlie death of the 
Emperor (diaries VI. without male issue, had tempted 
France, Prussia, and Bavaria to combine to despoil his 
heroic daughter of the possessions she had inherited. 
Ill this war, the King of England, (ieorge II., soon 
found himself involved as Elector of Hanover. Without 
any declaration of war on the part of England, he had, 
in 1743, transported a combined army of English, 
Hanoverians, and Hessians into the valley of the Main, 
to co-operat(^ with the Austrians. On the 27th June of 
the same year, when in danger of being compelled to 
surrender with his whole army to the French general, 
the Due de Noailles, the mad impetuosity of the Due de 
Grainont not only saved him from that calamity, but 
enabled him to gain a great victory before even the two 
nations were professedly at war. But this was too 
* Memoire pour Dupleix. 
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inucli for the endurance of France, and in the inontli c hap. 
of March, 1744, she formerly declared war against 
England. "^Ttr 

It will thus be seen, that the (went which now took 
[)lace had been long expected, that the breaking out of 
war had been regarded as a mere question of time We 
have seen how Dupleix prepared himself to meet those 
h(3stilities when they should come. We have now to 
regard him in a different aspect, to notice how earnestly 
and indefatigably he strove to ward them olf altogether. 

When the Directors of the (Jompany of the Indies 
intimated to their (ioveruor-Gcmeral at Pondidiery, 
that war with England was inevitable, they appriscnl 
him at the same time that they had instructed the 
Governor of the Isle of France, M. de la Bourdonnais, 
to proceed with a s<iuadron to his assistance;, but tlu-y 
especially urged upon him to endeavour to bring about 
a treaty of neutrality with the Governor of the English 
settlement, and to arrange with him that the comnnHcial 
operations of both countries with India should continue 
without molestation from either. Those instructions 
found Duplei.x in the very mood to ccnuply with them, 
though very little hopeful of success in the negotiation. 

Of the movements of Tja Bourdonnais he had no positive 
knowledge. Even before the declaration of war, the 
English cruisers had spread themselves over the Indian 
seas, ready to carry devastation into French commerce.* 

Yet from stray vessels, and from other sources, intima- 
tioil bad reached him that a squadron under Oommodon! 

Barnet was on its way out, especially charged with the 
entire destruction of the French settlement. 

Nevertheless he made the attempt, earnestly, almost 
beseechingly. But Mr. Morse, the Governor of Madras, 
and his Council, had precisely the same reasons for 

* Tho French commeroo with the titled for the Indian trade. Ten or 
Itidieahad nuidegr( 3 at progress since twelve of these wtre sent every year 
the time of Lenoir. In 1740 the to the Indies. — Jlistoii e ties Jndes. 

Company possessed forty large ships 
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OHAP. wishhif' for war, by which Duploix was influenced in his 
. desire for peace. The squadron under Commodore 
1774. Barnet was, he well knew, in the Eastern seas, engaged 
in intercepting tlie French traders between China and 
Europe ; it was shortly exjiected, witli its prizes, at 
Madras ; letters had been received some time previously, 
announcing its proximate arrival, and those letters con- 
tained the instructions for the annihilation of French 
commerco to which we hav(; just allmled. To the urgent 
requisition of Dupleix, Mr. Morse pleaded therefore the 
orders he had received from England.'!' 

Another disappointment awaihnl the F rcnch (Governor. 
1 I(! had hoped tliat, should these negotiations fail, lu' 
might derive some assistance from the promised squadron 
of La Bourdonuais. But, just about the time that the 
unfavourabh^ reply was received from Mr. Morse, 
intimation riaiched liiin that in obedience to instructions 
ri'i eivcd from Paris, La Bourdonnais had sent back his 
squadron to France, and was apparently jioworless to 
assist him. Ignorant, as he was then, of t he undaunted 
energy and persistent n'solution which so eminently 
characterised the (iovernor of the Isle of France, Dupleix 
felt himself at that moment absolutely cast upon his own 
resources. He had but himself to depend upon. With 
a garrison of lot! Eurojaians, the fortifications of Pondi- 
chery progressing, but not then finished, with but one 
small ship of war at his disposal, he had to meet the 
threatened attack of three men- of- war and a frigate, sub- 
se(iuently increased to six vessels of war, whose cannon 
alone, playing upon the unfinished rampart from the 
roadstead, could demolish the French town. Even 
the one vessel at his disposal he despatched to the 
Isle of France, with an urgent requisition to La Bour- 
donnais to come to his aid. This was a situation to 
test in the most searching manner the capacity of a man. 
Was it possible, under such circumstances, to escape the 

t Diipkix, Orme, Cambridge, 
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threatened danger, and even to turn it to his own jnotit ? 

It did not seem so certainly, yet Dnpleix proved that it . 
could be done. It was when the Europ('au eiuuin 1744 , 
appeared most tlireatening, that tlie policy adopted from 
the conimencernent — the system inaugurated by Martin 
and carried on by his successors — the system of treating 
the natives of India as friends and as ettuals, boro its 
natural fruits. Fnnn the menaces of Mr. Morse, 

Dupleix appealed to the friendship of the successor of 
8 her Khan Lodi and of Dost Ali. The reply he re- 
ceived showed that the esteem, which the Nawvvabs of tlu^ 
Karnatik had always professed to feel lor the representa- 
tive of the French nation, was no transient or fair-weather 
sentiment. Anwaru-dhi Khan, the re})rescntativ(^, though 
not the relative, of those chieftains, had inlierited their 
traditions ; he responded to the call made u])on him witli 
a fidelity to professions not always exercised in Luro])e, 
and Fondichery was saved. To render the account ot 
subse(piont events more clear and intelligible, it is 
necessary that we slnnild state very briefly the ])riucipal 
events that had occurred in the Karnatik since we last 
left it. 

The Karnatik suffering from the famine caused by the 
invasion ot the Marathas ; Chanda Nahib a piisonei 
at Satara; his brother-in-law, Kawwab Safdar Ali, 
pressed by his feudal superior, the Subadar of the 
Dakhan, for arrears of revenue: such was the condition 
of the Karnatik in the middle of 1711. It was worse 
fof the people than for the ruler. The ])eoplo had been 
plundered and were starving. Safdar Ali, on the con- 
trary, had had his treasures well guarded at 1 011 - 
dichery. Notwithstanding his professions, he hud 
still abundance of wealth to pay up the arrears do- 
manded by the Siibadar. But he did not choose to pay 
tliem. The Subadar had not snp])orted his demands by 
force, and Safdar Ali was resolved not to yield to a 
mere verbal request, lie amused therefore tlie Suba- 
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CHAP, (lar with excuses, and, to be prepared for the worst, ho 
took up his residence at Vellui', whilst he deposited his 
1742. treasures in the custody of the English at Madras.* 
But a crisis was at hand. The assessment, which the 
stipulated payment to the Maruthas had compelled 
Safdar Ali to impose upon his nobility, had made him 
extremely un[)opular, and had even caused a combina- 
tion among.st some of his courtiers to resist it. The 
unsatisfactory nature of his relations Avith the Subadar 
had induced these conspirators to believe that his over- 
throw would nut he regarded with disfavour in that 
quarter. Amongst those who had joined this con- 
spiracy, was the other brother-iu-laAV of Safdar Ali, 
Murtiza Ali I))' name, a man well known for his cowar- 
dice, his cruelty, his wealth, and his parsimony. On 
September ‘2, 1742, this man, taking advantage of the 
confidence iuspinxl by the contem})t which theNcawwab 
felt for him, seized the o])portuuity of Safdar Ali being 
with but few attendants, first, to cause him to be 
poisoned, and, that proving ineffectual, to have him 
stabbed to death, lie then juoclaimed himself Naw- 
wab, and obtaining by artful rejnesentations possession 
of Vellurand acknowledgment from the troops, installed 
himself at Arkat. But the detestation of his crime 
combined witli the contempt felt for his coivardice to 
make his tenure of office extremely brief. His prin- 
cipal officers appealed to Murari Rao, Governor of 
Trichiuapalli, and he declared war against him. The 
English wore requested by the insurgent nobility ’to 
protect the family and treasure of Safdar Ali, whilst the 
army, the su]j])ort of his power, suddenly made a tumul- 
tuous demand upon him for the payment of their 

♦ Orme states that he transferred nexion which existed between 
his contidence, iu regard to the cus- Chanda Sahib and M. Duideix. 
tody of his family and treasures, This Asad was, as has been already 
from the French to the English on told, the bitter enemy of Chanda 
the advice of his Prime Minister, tSahib, and the author of all his 
Mir. Asad, who susi^ected the con- calamities. 
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arrears. Murtiza Ali terrified at these demands, and chaI'. 
not possessing spirit equal to liis villainy, bent Ix'foie 
the storm, and disguising himself in woman’s clothes, 1742 ^ 
fied in safety to the fort of Velluv. On his flight becom- 
ing known, the son of Safdar Ali, Sa’id Muhammad 
Khan, an infant who was with his mother at Madras, 
was at once proclaimed Nawwab. 

The appointment of an infant to this j)osition did not 1743. 
tend to the tranquillity of the proviiua;. Every noble- 
man assumed an independent position. But, in the 
beginning of the following year, Nizamu-l-Mulk, the; 
Subadar of the Dakhan, appeared upon tin' scene at 
the head of an army of 80,0(10, horse and 200,000 foot. 

He at once became the master of tlu' situation. He 
put down upstart noblemen, threatening to scourge 
them, should they dare to assume the titk; of Naw- 
wab — a practice which had become common amongst 
them — and a])pointed one of his chief officers, .Khoja 
Abdullah Khan, to administer the province. The 
Subadar then moved upon 'rrichinapalli, which tlu; 
Marathas evacuated without striking a blow in its 
defence. Having recovered this principality for the 
Mughal, he returned to Golkonda, taking Khoja 
Abdullah with him. 

It had been intended by the Subadar that this officer 
should return to assume the regency of the Karnatik 
the following year, but on the very eve of .starting, he 
was found dead in his bed. Anwaru-din, known as a 
bravS and experienced soldier, was appointed to succeed 
him as temporary governor and guardian to the sou 
of Safdar Ali, until the latter should attain his 
majority. 

But a few months, however, elapsed, before, at a 
wedding to which Murtiza Ali, the murdc'rer of his 
father, had been invited, Sa’id Muhammad Khan 
was assassinated. In the confusion that followed 
Murtiza Ali took to his horse, and escorted by a body 
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^ of cavalry, escaped to Vellur. The immediate result 
- ^ > was that Anwaru-din, who Avas no relation of the old 

1745. family, was appointed permanent Nawwab of the 
Karnatik. 

This was the man to whom, in the difficult circum- 
stances in which h(^ was placed, the (Tovernor of Poiidi- 
chery made his appeal. lie reminded him of the long- 
standing frendship between his predecessors and the 
French nation ; of tlie moral support and protection to 
the families of those ])i‘edecessors given at the time of 
the Maratha invasion ; he alluded to the conciliatory 
disposition always shown by the French ; to their de- 
sire to be at peace with all around them ; and he urged 
upon the Nawwab to prevent, by his authority, the 
aggression of the other European nation occupying a 
portion of the seaboard of the Karnatik, upon those 
Avho had always btjen friends to his predecessors, and 
whose Ciovernor was himself a high officer of the 
Mughal. 

Anwaru-din was not insensible to the force and 
reason of this appeal. Neither of the European powers 
on the Koromaudel coast had shown up to that point 
any aggressive tendencies, nor had then the superiority 
of the European soldier in the field been demonstrated 
in any Avay. It Avas natural that he should desire to 
maintain peace in his jurisdiction and its dependencies, 
and it is very probable — indeed, subsequent events 
l)roved — that he was not at all insensible to the marks 
of friendship and cordiality Avhich the rulers of Pbndi- 
chery had always evinced. He therefore sent a press- 
ing message' to the Governor of Madras, informing him 
that he AA^ould not [)ermit any attack on the possessions 
of the French on tlu' Koromaudel coast. The despotic 
character of this resolution he endeavoured to soften by 
a shoAv of fairness ; for he informeel Mr. Morse, at the 
same time, that should hereafter the French poAver pre- 
ponderate, he Avould use the same authority to prevent 
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any aggressive action on their part. Mr. Morse liad no 
course but compliance. 

But though he was thus saved from immediate attack, 
the situation of Duplcix was still particularly trjing. 
ThoBuglish squadron liad come round to the coast, had 
even received reinforcements, and the vessels ot* wliieli 
it was composed, cruising about, did their Ix'st to inter- 
ce])t and destroy the French merchantmen. (Join- 

pany of the Indies, even before the outbreak of the 
war, had ccas(Kl to send any shi])s to Poudiclun’y, so 
tluit Duplcix was dependent for his information on 
stray arrivals. Still, amid the doubt and desjiondency 
tliat surrounded him, he maintained a bold and resolute 
bearing. Though within all was anxiety, witliout, there 
was the security of apparent comiiosure. U(' was, how- 
ever, immensely relieved, when, in the month of May, 
1740, he learned from a sure source, tlnit the long- 
ainiouiiced and long-dcspainul of squadron of IM. de la 
Bourdonnais had been heard of at Mahe. 

La Bourdonnais was last introduced in these pages 
as the skilful and ent(?rprising officer who had devised 
the means by which Mahe — so named, it will be re- 
membered, after himself — had been cajiturcal in 1/25. 
We shall now briefly relate the course of his lile during 
the nineteen years that had elapsed siu(*e that first 
brilliant essay of arms in India. Reduccid by tlie peace, 
to which France at that period seemed disposed, to 
inactivity. La Bourdonnais, after tlie ca])tur(^ of Mahe, 
fittecl out a ship on his own account, and traded tor 
three or four years in the Arabian seas. The ascendency 
which he here speedily assumed over all with wliorn he 
came into contact, and which especially signalised itself 
on the occasion of a disturbance, that he succeeded in 
quelling, between some Portuguese and Arab sailors, 
in the harbour of Mocha, recommended him to the 
fiovemor of Goa, and induced that Viceroy to offer 
him the command of a ship of war under the King of 
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t’HAF. Portugal — an appointment carrying with it several 
. ^ . orders and titles. Ija lionrdonnais accepted the offer, 

1746. and made an expedition to Mozambique, and several 
cruises in the Indian seas. But the situation of a 
foreigner in the service of another country can never 
be wholly satisfactory, and at the end of two years 
La Bourdonnais found that the annoyances to which 
he was constantly subject(>d were not compensated by 
either the pleasure or profit of his command. He 
therefore threw it up and returned in 17o;.) to France. 
There he married, and, in 1735, ho was appointed to 
succeed M. Dumas as Governor of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. 

1710. To understand all that l^a Bourdonnais accomplished 
in his mnv position, it is necessary that we should refer 
to the connexion of the French with those islands from 
the time of their earliest occupation. We have already* 
given a brief sketch of their history from their first 
discovery by the Portuguese to the occiqiation of Bour- 
bon by a small numb(*r of the baffled colonists of 
Madagascar in 1(572, and the settlement in the Isle of 
France at some period between 1710 and 1719. It is 
probabl(‘, that the remnants of the Madagascar colonists, 
never much caring for labour on its own account, would, 
had they been able, have taken an early opportunity of 
leaving an island, in which they seemed entirely cut off 
from association with the outer 'world. But they had 
oscaj)ed — a mixed crew of men and women — the latter, 
it is stated, being natives — in two canoes, and they had 
no means of proceeding in any direction. They betook 
themselves thercTore ])ei'force to the erection of huts, 
and to the cultivation of articles of food. Fortunately 
the nature of the soil was such that a very small 
expenditure of labour was sufficient to enable them 
to live in abundance. Soon after, their numbers were 
increased by the wreck upon their coast of a piratical 

* Chapter !• 
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craft,* on board of which were many female prisoners, (ttap. 
By degrees too they were joined by deserters from East 
Indian ships which touched there. These? were for tlu* 'TthT 
most part attracted by the easy life whicli the fertility 
of the soil enabled its inhabitants to enjoy. The [nos- 
perity of the island increased in a greater degree than 
could be imagined, if the elements of Avhich its so- 
ciety was formed were alone considered. Houses wer<' 
erected, small trading vessels were built, many of them 
for piratical ])urposes, slaves were purchased, and 
articles fit for e.xport w(!re cultivated. So glowing indeed 
were the accounts of this pros])erity taken home? to 
France, by ships which touched at the island, that 
towards the close of the seventeenth or the beginning 
of the eighteentli centuiy, the Fniuch Company put in 
their claim to its possession, and sent thitlier five or six 
families and a Goveriior.'f’ 'I’he (rovernor was w(?ll 
received at first, but the descendants of tlie ])irates and 
deserters soon found liim an inconvenient incuinbrancc?. 

They accordingly seized and imprisoned liini, and kept 
him in a dungeon till he died, Tlicir rebellion had no 
other result. A new Governor was sent with orders to 
punish the ringleaders, and to erect a fort for his pro- 
tection — orders which he is stated to have carried out 
effectually. 

In 1717, the population of the island was computed 
at two thousand nine hundred free men, and eleven hun- 
dred slaves. In the following year an event occurrf'd 

« 

* It is stated that among^st other the island.” — T)(ihym]}h\s Orinifo/ 
additions from various sources, the Hepertory^ vol ii. 
early inhabitants of Bourbon “re- tit would af»|)ear, however, from 
eeived an increase by some Eiifilish the (\dendi ter des Isles de Frauct' ef^ 
pirates, who came along with Avery, dc Bourbon that the ndiahilanty had 
England, Condon, and Pattison, who. had a regular succession of govcrnor.s 
after acquiring considerable riches in of their own since the form H ion ol 
the Red Sea and coasts of Arabia the settlement. Thus, it is recorded 
and Persia, quitting their way of that “in ir>75 P^^re Jliaciiithe, Ca- 
life, settled on the island, and had a puchin, arrived there in tie* (juahty 
nardon irom the King of France, of Ctire^ and took ^upoii liimselt the 
Some of them were alive in 1763, and right of Governor.^' 
their descendants are numerous on 
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gave an impetus to its trade, and which assured 
■ ^ . its future prosperity. This was tlie introduction of the 

1723. cultivation of coffee, which thenceforth became the 
staple trade of the island. Two years prior to this, 
]»osscssion had been taken of the deserted Isle of 
France, although no earnest attempt at colonisation 
was made before 171^1 . .\n edict, dated November of 

tliat year, however, deert'od the erection of a Provincial 
tknmcil in that island dependent upon that of Bourbon, 
and in l7’lo, M. Dumas was a 2 )])ointcd (Tovernor of 
both islands, (heat inducements were at the same 
time held out to the iuhiibitauts of Bourbon to emigrate 
into the larger island. For this jjurpose grants of land 
were made to settlers, and sums ])roportionate to each 
grant wei'e advanced to each settler by tlu' Cotnpau)'. 
Yet for s(n'(;ral years, it seemed as though the colonisa- 
tion of the Isle of France was likely to be unprofitable, 
and its abandoniiuiiit was constantly threatened. The 
colonists had been unable at the expiration of twelve 
yc'ais to set on foot a trade sufficient ev(m to enable 
them to re})ay the suras that had been advanced them 
by the C'ompauy. But, in the crisis of the hesitation 
as to the line of action to be ado[)ted. La Bourdonnais 
arrived in France. The fame of his skill, his energy, 
his indomitable resolution, had preceded him, and the 
Directors resolved to give one more chance to the new 
colony, by appointing as (fovernor of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, one who had given so many proofs of the 
possession of great qualities. 

La Bourdonnais went there. He found in Bourbon a 
fertile soil, a healthy air, and, comparatively, a settled 
community. He found the greater part of the Isle of 
France, on the other hand, still covered with almost 
impenetrable forests; possessing two harbours, one of 
which at all events, up to that moment unimproved and 
scarcely safe, might, with a little labour, be made 
excellent for all purposes ; a soil less fertile indeed than 
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that of ifourbon, but still cai)ablo of produrtion ; and a cuap. 
climate, mild, temperate, and healthy, 'fhe fact that it 
possessed a harbour o-avo to the Isle of France a 
superiority in the ewes of La Bourdonnais ovct Bourbon, 
and he at once made it the seat of u-overnment. 

But the ])eople ! Had La Bourdonnais b(^en h'ss of a. 
real man than he was, he miyht w(dl have been ajipalhal 
at th(i task of makiinj; anythini** of a ra(^e to whom toil 
of any sort seemed the worst s])(‘ei(‘s of evil. Almost 
naked, defenceless, and starvin'^-, liavimi^ ])ieferred to be 
comfortless and miserable rather tlian to ('xcacaso evcai 
the small amount of labour which in such a climt* would 
have amply sup])lied their lu'cessities ; dwelling- in 
wretched cabins ; y)ossessin^' no en(‘r<2^y, livini;- in fear of 
their lives from the attacks of the Maroons — the frec^ 
descendants of the slaveys who had b(Mm kidimppcul from 
Madagascar, and who had found refuge in tlu^ interior 
— endowed a])parently merely with the animal love of 
existence — these so-called colonists were yet capable of 
combining to resist any lawful authority ov(u* them. 

But Tja Bourdonnais was not a man to be batlied. lie 
taught them, in a hundred of instances, that he was 
resolved to be master. And yet, in doing tliis, \w, 
showed such tact, he was so gentle Avhile so determiiuHl, 
his measures were so wise, and the benetits resulting 
from them so evident to all, that he forced tlu*se 
colonists, even whilst murmuring against him, to admit 
in their reasonable moods, that he was the Avisest, 
gentlest, and best of gov^uaiors, the only man wlu) could 
have induced them to forego their old habits of indolence* 
and sloth. 

By his OAvn personal teaching — whether as regarded 
the merest rudiments or the higher requirements of 
agriculture — the first princi])les of mechanical labour or 
the acquirements of the skilled artisan ; by constantly 
impressing on the minds of these people the absolute 
necessity under Avhich they lay to Avork, he succeeded 
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before long in forming out of this unpromising raw 
— ^ . material a civilised community. Under his influence, 

1737. some took to ])lanting, some to manufacturing, others 
to soldiering. La liourdonnais assisted tliem in various 
ways, lie imported negroes from Madagascar, and 
employed tliese as policerruai, as cultivators, and as arti- 
sans. In a short time the island assumed a new appear- 
ance. In place of tlie uncultivated waste of the interior, 
and tin* wretclu'd liovels scattered along the coast, he 
caused to be built snlistantial private dwelling houses, 
magaziiK^s, arsenals, barracks, fortifications, mills, quays, 
canals, and aquedncts. Of these last, one in particular 
is mentiomal, built for the ])ur))ose of bringing down 
fn;sh water to tlu' port and to the hospitals, as having 
b('('n d,<t()0 (oisos (more' tluin four miles and a quarter) 
in length, lint his great(!st efforts were directed to the 
sea-coast. 'I’liore wen', we have seen, two harbours, one 
on the south-east side of the island, open to the prevail- 
ing winds, the other on tin; noth-west side, sheltered from 
the wind, but only to be entered through a narrow 
chanm'l. On tliis he besloAved all his efforts, and ho 
very soon made it fit in eveuy respect for the reception 
of thirty-five or forty shi])s. lie provided it likewise 
Avith w(.'t and dry docks, jmntoons, canoes, yards, and 
tiniber. It became thus as easy to lay up and repair 
ships at Port Louis, for so be named the capital, as in 
any port in Europe. In I7ff7, eighteen months after 
his arrival, he was able to launch a brigantine ; the 
following year, he built two good ships,* and* put 
another of five hundred tons on the stocks. This, 
however, was but a portion of what he effected in that 
respect during his viceroyalty. 

♦ As ruiffbt luive l)een pxpeeteii, haul her ashore agrain, and rip off a 
the first attempt at shi])buildiiifir was ^creat deal of timber and put other in 
not altojrcther a success. It is related her place before she was fit for sea.” 
of his first ship, that “ after a ijivat This vessel, the “ Ins ulairc,” was lost 
deal of trouble, time, and expense in in 1746. in tbe Ganpres, on her way 
ouildinjf, she was found so heavy in to Chandranagar after the action 
launchrng, that they were ohliged to with Commodore Peyton. 
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His internal adiniiiistration Avas equally energetic and 
judicious. He took very good care that the negroes 
were not unduly oppressed by the colonists. lie corn- 
})elled the landowners to lay out ta[)ioca plantations, 
five hundred yards square, for each negro and family 
serving under them. He encouraged the cultivation of 
sugar, soon to become a great success, prevented tlie 
indiscriminate slaughter of cattle, and, until the breed 
should revive, he forced the shi[)s' crews to live upon 
fish and turtle during their stay in port.* 

Nor was he less successful in IJourhon, though that 
island, at the time of his arrival, was further advanced 
in civilisation than the other. His ])rincipal object was 
to administer the two islands, so that thc'y shoiild bo 
valuable to France, and to make them fit to be the 
commercial station between Fran(*.e and India. Fo this 
end, it Avas necessary that they should be fortified. 
Though the means Avere apparently wanting, T^a liour- 
doniiais commenced the work, and in less than five years 
he succeeded in providing them with such fortifications 
as would have rendm’ed an attack upon them by a 
small force extremely hazardous. 

In 1740, La Bourdonuais returned to Frances. On 
his arrival there he learnt that complaints iweceded 
him. Cardinal Fleury Avas then still Minister. A 
timid economist, with little breadth of view, Floury liad 
but one principle of external ])olicy. This Avas the 
maintenance of peace, especially of peace with Fngland, 
at £fny price. It Avas partly from a fear of giving umb- 
rage to England, partly from his economic habits, that 
he starved the French navy, neglected the army, and gave 
no encouragement to commerce. Such a man could 
have little sym])athy Avith a genius so fertile, an energy 
so buoyant, a desire to advance French interests so 
irrepressible, as were bound together in the ])ersoii of 
I^a Bourdonnais. Wlien therefore some of those 

* M^moirc x>f>ar La Ik>urdonnais.— India > 
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CHAP, repressed speculators, and baffled ship-captains, whose 
■ jjains and depredations had been lessened by the 
1741. nieasures of La Bourdonnais, presented to the Minister 
and to the Directors of the Company a long list of their 
grievanc(!s, accompanied by insinuations common to 
their class, that La Hourdonnais was working mainly 
for his own interests, the narrow mind of the Cardinal 
did not repel tin; charges, and, work(‘d upon at the same 
lime by the Directors, he began to concert with them 
measures for l\is disgrace. It was partly the intima- 
tion of this, and the consequent desire to justify himself, 
that liad brought Ija Bourdonnais from the scene of his 
labours. 

Though narrow-minded to a degree, Fleury was not 
intentionally unjust. I le received the great colonist with 
marked disfavour at the outset, but he did not remain 
long proof against the candour and frankness wdiich cha- 
ract(!rised alike his d(‘im>anour and his statements. La 
Bourdonnais in fact insisted upon being informed of all 
that luul been said against him, and, this done, he had 
little difficulty, not only in justifying his conduct, but in 
convincing the Minister and tin; Directors of the great 
value of the measures he had accomplished. The per- 
sonal charges against him dissolved into air. lie showed, 
in the course of his justitications, that he had never pos- 
sessed a foot of laud in the islands ; that he had never 
traded for a single Itvrt’; and that so great hud been the 
confidence of tlu; colonists in his impartiality, that all the 
differences in the islands had been terminated by* his 
arbitration, without recourse having been had, except 
in one solitary instance, to a law'suit. 

Released from the charges against him, and reinstated 
in the confidence of his masters, the fertile mind of La 
Bourdonnais began at once to revolve fresh schemes. At 
that time (1740-41), hostilities between France and 
England seemed imminent. The two nations had taken 
opposite sides in the war of the Austrian succession, and 
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it was evident that not all the devices of Fleury would 
be able much longer to keep back a declaration of wai\ 
Under these circumstances, La Bourdounais foreseeing 
that that nation which, on tlie breaking out of tlie \var, 
should have an overwhelming sn])eri()rity of force to the 
other in the Indian seas, would be able to crush its rival, 
advised that lie should be allowed to cquij) and fit out a 
sipiadron of six or eight ships as v(‘ss(ds of war. With 
these he proposed to sail to the Isle of France, there to 
await the breaking out of hostilities. On that event 
occurring, he would be able, he said, to interc('pt and 
capture the English merchantmen, and then, stc(ulng to 
India, ruin the F4iiglish settkmients in that country. 

This plan, jmictical, easy of (execution, and, under an 
unfettered La Bourdounais, certain of success, was never- 
theless too grand in its grasp to commend itself to the 
timid and cautious policy of the Directors of the Company 
of the Indies. These therefore declared against it at once. 
But Fleury, timid as he was, laid too much of the states- 
man in his composition, not to jierceive the immense ad- 
vantages that might accrue from its successful operation. 
La Bourdonnais too was on the spot, and La Bourdounais 
was careful to point out to him, amongst other arguments, 
that his consent to the plan did not commit him to any 
overt act of hostility against England, that the squadron 
would patiently await in the harlnnir of Port Louis the 
first declaration of war. Fleury, convinced by these and 
similar arguments, gave in to the ])lan, merely altering 
somflfi of the details ; the opposition of the Directors he 
for the time silenced. 

The alteration in the details of the scheme, as origin- 
ally proposed, consisted in the id('a of substituting at 
l(‘ast two ships of the French navy for those which I^a 
Bourdonnais was to fit out. But, in France, in the reign 
of Louis XV., action seldom followed counsel. When 
the time came for the squadron to sail, the two King’s 
ships, with which so much might have been effected, were 
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CHAP, diverted to some uniiiij)ortant purpose, aud La Hour- 
^ . doniiais found himself reduced to the command of five 

1741. vessels helonginj^ to tlie Company. Hut these would 
have be(‘n sufficient for liis ])urpose, had he been allowed 
to pursm* that ])urp()se to its end. They carried a con- 
siderablci armament/ and they liad on board 1/200 sailors 
and 500 soldiers. Yet even amongst these, he had 
difficulties to contend with. Hut few of the sailors had 
ever In^en at sea, aud llu' soldiers had Ix'en but little in- 
structed in military (^xcTcises. With both these classes, 
Lii Hourdonnais pursiuxl the course he had found so 
succ(^ssful with the colonists of the Isle of ITance. lie 
taught them what tlndr duties were, and he set them 
liimscdf the lu^st (‘xamph* of doing them. To train them 
to the various labours likely to devolve upon them, was 
his constant aud unremitting business on the voyage; 
and to such an (‘xtent did he succeed, that the ships 
which left France on th(‘ 5th April, 1741, manned by 
landsmen as sailors, and carrying n^cruits for soldiers, 
arrived at the Isle of France on August 14th following, 
with crews as efficient as those which manned the 
King’s na\y, and soldiers as well trained in all their 
muskc'try excu'cises as those who fought at Fontenoy. 

It w^as the sad fate of those heroic men who struggled 
to establish a French Empire in India, to find their chief- 
est and most redoubtable (uicmies in France itself. The 
genius of Clive, the persistent valour of Coote, and the 
almost forgotten gallantry of Forde,f might have strug- 
tried in vain to overturn a settlement which was based on 
tlio solid fouiidatious on wliicli the early rulers of Pondi- 
chery had begun to build up a French India, had France 
lu'istdf bet'u true to her struggling children. But the 
France of Louis XV. more resembled the Medea of the 
ancient story than the tender and watchful mother. 

* Thr.se ships were the Fleury’* nominee” of 28, and the “Parfuite,” 
of 50 fruns, the ‘‘Brillent'' and of 16. 

“Aimablc” of 50 each, the *‘116- f Vide the “Decisive Battles of 

India.” 
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Often did she, with her own hands, immolate lier oif- 
spring,’' and, failing this, she treated tlie best and brav(‘st 
of her sons rather as enemies to be thwarted, baflled, ))er- 
secuted, and driven to despair, than as men wlu) were 
dewoting all their energic's, the (nery thouglit of their 
lives, to inci'ease lier dominions, hi the course of this 
history it will be seen how opportunity after op])ortunity 
was misscHl; how the Indian interests were p('rsist(Mitly 
ncglect('d; when a well-timed effort would have securc'd 
the em])ire for wliich tlie sons of France on the spot 
were gallantly struggling. 

And it was now that France betrayed Ikt chain])ion. 
She betrayed tlu' man, who, but for tluj acts of tin? 
rulers of hh’ance, would have enjoyed tlu' best o])])ortunity 
of effectively establishing a J'Vencli Fmj)ir(‘ in India, of 
rooting out ev(‘ry rival. La llourdonnais had scarct'h 
set sail, when tliose infamous intrigu(*rs and whisperc'rs 
— the certain hangers-on of corrupt (lovc^rnments — began 
to u])lift the voices wliich in Ins presence liad I'emained 
mute. Amongst the directors, the cry was raised that 
this expensive armament was useless for the ])ur})oses of 
France ; that it was intended to minister to the ambition 
of its promoter. They declared that a ])()licy of neu- 
trality in the Indian s('as was the only sound ])olicy, and 
they expressed a conviction that, in case of war, the 
Fiiiglish would be glad to accede* to such an arrangement. 
From the Directors the cry rose to the Ministry. Tin* 
weak Fleury, then ninety years old, and no longer under 
the*influonce of the sj)ell of La Bourdonnais’ ])resence, 
after a short struggle, gave \vay to tln^ clamour. In an 
e^il hour for France and for French India, this dispenser 
under Louis XV. of the fortunes of his country trans- 
mitted orders to In Bourdoimais to send back his ships 
to France, *‘even though they should have to sail with- 
out cargoes.’'^ 

Meanwhile, La Bourdoimais, unsuspicious of back- 
* Meiiioire pour La Bourdonaais. 
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CHAP, stairs influence, had, as we have seen, arrived at the li'le 
' of France. Tiie intelligence which awaited him there, 

1741 . was of a nature to stimulate all his energies. He 

received the nows, which had some short time before 
arrived, of the danger which tlireatened Pondichery 
from the antici])ated attack of llaghuji Bhonsla, and 
further that the autliorities of the islands, obeying an 
urgent requisition from M. Dumas, had despatched 
their garrisons to India. Impressed with the necessity 
of saving Pondicliery at all costs. La Bourdonnais re- 
mained only a ^vel'k at tlic Isle of France, and sailed 
then for Pondichery. Arriving there on September 30, 
he found that the tact and skill of M. Dumas had 
warded off the danger from that settlement, but that 
Maho was still beleaguered. Thither, accordingly, to 
the scene of his (airly Indian triumphs, he sailetl, and 
arriving there speedily re-established French ascen- 
dancy. 'I'liere being notliing more for him to accom- 
plish in India, he sailed back to the Isle of France to ■ 
carry out the scheme he had concerted with Fleury. 
It was on his return thither that he experienced the 
l)itter pang which those alone can feel who, prompted 
in their actions by noble and generous sentiments, find 
themselves restraiiu'd and ludd back by men of inferior 
powers. Fhen for the first time the order reached him 
to send back his ships to Europe. He knew the full 
significance of that order ; he felt that it was to give 
up, for the coming Avar, at all events, all hope of 
French preponderance in India; he felt that it wculd 
h'ave him a powerless spectator of the triumphs of the 
I'higlish — disarmed and defenceless, perhaps even a 
prey to their attacks ; he felt that it destroyed the hope 
of his life, the object of all his toil, the certain accom- 
plishment, but for that, of his legitimate ambition, 
liut Avhat was he to do 1 The order was imperative. 
He must obey it. With a pang, the, bitterness of 
which few men can have experienced, and which must 
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have been enhanced afterwards by the prompt realisa- 
tion of all his anticipations, he sent back the fleet. 
With it, however, he sent his own resignation, with an 
earnest prayer that he might be speedily relieved. 

Why did he obey 1 Surely it was not his fault that 
he did obey. But what cruel destiny was it that was 
weighing do^vn the fortunes of I’rance ? A few favcmr- 
ing gales, a swift-sailing ship, an energetic captain, and 
the fate of India might have been changed ! Scarcely 
had the first keenness of the disappointment caused by 
the departure of the fleet been obliterated in the ener- 
getic action which now found a vent in the care of the 
colony, when there arrived at Port Louis a French 
ship conveying a despatch from the (’ontroller of the 
Finances and Minister of State, M. Philibert Orry, 
authorising La Bourdonnais to nitain the fleet, and 
expressing a hope that he had disobeyed his previous 
instructions. Cardinal Fleiiry, in tact, was dying, Orry 
was virtual Minister, and leaking in at once the great 
importance of La Bourdonnais’ schemes, In; had sent out 
this ship and those instructions. Too late, alas ! for 
La Bourdonnais’ hopes. The ships had gone, and 
there was no possibility of recalling them. 

It is difficult to imagine the aggravation of dis- 
appointment which this message from the new Minister 
must have caused. How many it would have utterly 
crushed! How many it would have driven to despair! 
But La Bourdonnais was made of a very hard material. 
He'was not proof against all the attacks of fortune, for 
he, too, as we shall have occasion to describe, had his 
weak side ; but this disappointment neither crushed 
liim nor stopped his action. Learning a little later that 
the Minister and Directors refused to accept his resig- 
nation, he calmly resumed his duties as Governor of 
the islands, and began at once to make preparations for 
a possible future. 

The French Ministry refused to accept the resignation 
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chai’. of IjFi Bourdoniiais, but they did not immediately send 
- . back the ships. They informed him that he possessed 

1743. all their confidence, and that it was to him they looked 
to take tlie supreme post in India in case of any 
accident happening to Dupleix. Meanwhile, Cardinal 
Fieury had died (.January 29, 1743), war had been 
declared between France and England, and La IJour- 
dounais saw with pain the great rivals of his nation 
reaping the field wliicii lie had sown to gather.* That 
English fleet, under (.'ommodore Barnet, of which we 
have already spoken, liad come to cruise in the Indian 
seas, and French merchantmen were picked up in every 
direction. La Boui-donnais could do nothing to hinder 
their depredations. As if to add to his perplexities, 
he, at this time, when utterly powerless himself, I'e- 
ceived a pressing message from Dupleix, with whom he 
had been some time in corres])ondence, begging him to 
hasten, with all the force at his disposal, to the defence 
of I’ondichery. 

1744. 'I'hen was sc'on, in fnll ])erfection, an example of the 
truth of the maxim that groat difficulties are nothing 
more than obstacles which a real man may overcome. 
It would seem impossible that this man, left destitute 
himself, should have been able to caiTy assistance to a 
countryman in distress. But no axiom is more true 
than this, that nothing is im])ossible to a brave man — 
brave, we mean, not in the narrow view of personal 
courage, but in its widest and its broadest sense ; 
brave to bear the reproach, the obloquy, the hatred, t?he 
discontent, of his fellow-men ; brave to disregard the 
studied neglect, the insolent glance, the open attacks, 
of men whom accident has placed higher than himself* 
in the social scale ; brave still, despite of all, to go on 
straight to the end he has marked out to himself. 


• “ Wo are now expoutins against he had taken, “that which M. de 
you,’’ said Commodore Harnet to tlie la Bourdonnais had projected against 
captain of a French merchantman us.’’ 
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despite of jeers and tannts, of open opposition, and 
secret calumny. It was in that sense that La Hour- . 
donnais was brave, and being thus brave, he conquered 174 1 . 
the impossible. 

What was the impossible 1 Without ships, without 
sailors, without an army, the Indian Ocean covered by 
hostile cruisers, with no res airces but those which he 
had made in the colony, lie was asked to embark an 
army, to traverse the Indian Ocean, to avoid or encoun- 
ter the trained fleet of flu* enemy, and to relieve the 
beleaguered capital of French India. Could he stamp 
upon the ground and bring into existence the men, the 
guns, the material, the ships, that he had not ? Did it 
not seem a very impossibility ? Yet, undeterred by 
this seeming, La Hourdonnais s<it to work calmly, 
patiently, steadfastly, to accomplish tlie undertaking. 

To succeed in such an attempt it was especially 
necessary to greatly dare ; to throw to tln^ winds all 
dread of responsibility ; to use to the utmost extent the 
powers at his disposal. I.a Hourdonnais thus actcal. 

Every ship — and some, desj^ite the English cruisers, did 
arrive — that touched at Port Louis, likcdy to be suitable 
for his purpose, he detained. 'I'lie objections of the 
captains and of others interc^stc'd in the vessels he 
])eremptorily silenced. It was unfortunate that, in 
addition to other difficulties, tin; islands, owing to an 
unwonted scarcity caused by a total failure of the 
crops, wore unable to supply sufficient food for the 
crewif; equally so that a vessel laden with provisions 
from Europe, the “ .Saint Geran,” had gone down at the 
very entrance of the liarbour. Such was the scarcit)', 
that the inhabitants of the islands were restricted by 
an order of the local council to daily rations of one; 
pound of bread or rice for every European and freeman, 
and a pound and a half of rice for each negro. 'I’he 
necessary requirements for the equipment of the 
ships, carpenters and smiths and tailors to work 
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CHAP, upon them, sailors sufficient to man them, and soldiers 
- to be conveyed by them, were alike wanting. But 

1746. La Bourdonnais determined to make what he had 
not. He himself, carpenter, engineer, tailor, and 
smith, constructed with his own hands the model 
of all the artich'S that were required. Under his 
own personal su})erinteudence, some men were trained 
to act as tailors, to cut out and prepare sails ; 
others, as car])ent(u-.s, busied themselves with gun- 
carriages, and fitted tlie vessels to receive them. Some 
were set to work to pre])are materials for building 
ships, others to ])ut together those materials. Then, 
again, tlie sailors were; trained to work togetlier, to serve 
the guns, to setale walls, to tiro at a mark, to use the 
grap|)ling hook. Finding their number insufficient, he 
recruited from the luigror's, and formed the whole into 
mixed eompaui(!s. Working in this way, he soon found 
himself at the head of a body of men, well taught and 
well discijdined, and I’cady to undertake any enterprise 
he might assign to them. 

Nor was hi' less j)ainstaking and energetic regarding 
the sup})ly of provisions. He had already detained and 
had begun to equip five vessids, including the twenty- 
six gunship which had luought him the pressing 
requisition from Dupleix, wlii'ii he received intelligence 
from France that a sipiadron of five ships had started 
from I/Orieid, and would be with him in October of 
that year (17-lb). I’lie arrival of this squadron would 
cause a double strain upon his slender stock of pro- 
visions. He therefori' arranged that, so soon as a ship 
should be equipped, she should sail at once for the 
coast of Madagascar, and there lay in supplies of rice 
and other articles of food that might be procurable. 
In this way he managed to over-ride that which other- 
wise would have been aii insurmountable difficulty. 

1746. The squadron, promised in October, 1745, arrived in 
January of the following year. It consisted of one 
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ship of war of seventy j>;uns, the ‘‘ Achille,” and of four 
unarmed merchantmen.* To arm and equip these 
latter, and to reconcile their officers to the displacement 
of their several cargoes, f tasked all liis resources. 
However, he succeeded. The arm, ament consisted 
almost entirely of eight and twelve jjounders, a calibre 
insignificant Avhoii compared with that of the guns 
ordin.arily found, even in those days, on board a man-of- 
war. Even of these he liad an insufficient number, 
and almost all his improvised fighting ships were 
pierced for a greater number of guns than they actually 
carried. However, one by one, partially* equipped as 
they were,, they left the island for the rendezvous at 
Madagascar. When all had taken their departure, he* 
himself, brimful of bright hopes and enthusiasm, set 
sail to join them.J 

This was on March 24. Scarcely, however, had he 
sighted his squadron, when one of those tempests 
which periodically sweep over the Indian Ocean burst 
upon him His ships were driven from their anchoring 
ground, and for three d.ays wore tossed about by th(> 
storm. One of them foundered ;§ the admiral’s ship, 
the “ Achille,” lost her three masts, and many of the 
others suffered equally. At last, however, they found a 
safe refuge in the Bay of vVntongil, on tlie north- 
eastern coast of Madagascar. In this bay, laying oft a 


* La Bourdonnais’ expression re- 
garding these vessels runs as follows : 
“ It is proper to observe regarding 
these vessels that thev were very 
badly ojff for crews. The ‘ Achille ’ 
alone was fitted out as a ship of war. 
The others were no more arm^l than 
simple merchant ships.’'— 

t The armament of these vessels 
necessitated the landinv of all the 
merchandise with which they were 
I’tden. to the great loss of the owners. 

+ We subjoin a list of the names 
of the vessels forming the squadron 
and their respective armaments. The 
“Achille” of 70 guns; the “Bourbon 


pierced for 42, carrying 34 guns ; the 
“ riicnix,” pierced tor 44, carrying 3H 
guns; the “Neiitnne,” pierced for 
carrying 30 guns; the “Saint 
Louis,’* pierced for 30, carrying 20 
guns; the “ Lys,” pierced for 30, 
earriing 24 guns; the “Due 
d* Orleans,” pierced for 30, carrying 
24 guns ; the “ lUmornmee “ pierced 
for 28 carrying 24 guns ; and the 
“ Insulaire*’ of 30, carrying 20 guns. 
— Mhnoire pour La Bourdonnau. 

§ The “I^ieptune des Indes, " of 
34 guD'', not included in the above 
list. 
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CHAP, desert island within it, the work of refitting was under- 
- taken. Perhaps never was snch a work begun under 
1746. so many accumulated disadvantages. The island was 
marshy and insalubrious ; the periodical rains had 
begun ; the ships had suffered fearfully, and their crews 
were knockc'd up by fatigue. There was no landing- 
place ; the forest whence wood was to bt; procured was 
on the mainland, upward of two miles distant ; between 
it and the shore was a marsh three miles in circum- 
ference ; a winding river, with sufficient water to render 
the fi’cquent crossing it wearisome, but not sufficient to 
float the logs down to tlie sea ; and, even when in the 
sea, they wen^ yet three miles from the shipping. But 
these difficultic's, great as they were, W(;re all overcome. 
He built a (piay of the stone which the island pro- 
duced, he (3rectod workshops for the construction of 
masts, ropes, and other appliances ; he threw a road 
across th(3 marsh ; he caused the logs to be dragged 
along the bed of the river, and constructing rude 
canoes, he lamuthed them at its motith, and by their 
aid paddled the logs to the side of the disabled vessels. 
'I'o choose these logs, he penetrated into the pestilential 
for<jsts, in order that he might be sure that he had the 
advantage of the best species of wood procurable. His 
examjde stimxdated the whole fleet. Those who, at 
first, had been inclined to show discontent, could not 
long resist his magic influence. But a short time 
elaiised before all worked with an energy of which 
before they had scarcely seemed capable. At thd end 
of forty-eight days they had repaired every damage, 
though at a loss, from climate and exposure, of ninety- 
five Europeons and thirty-three negroes. The fleet, 
however, was saved, and was once more ready to sail for 
the long-wished-for goal.* 

At length, on June 1, it started. It consisted now 
of but nine ships. Besides the “Achille”of seventy 

* Memoire pour La liourdoniiais. 
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guns, one vessel carried thirty-eight guns, one thirty- chap. 
four guns, one thirty guns, one twenty-six, three twenty- . 
four, and one twenty guns. He had on board 3,342 1746 . 

men, of whom nearly one-fourth were Africans. Sailing 
with a fair wind, constantly exercising and encouraging 
liis crews, La Bourdoimais arrived oft* Mahe at the end 
of the month. Here he learned that the English fleet 
had been last heard of off* Nagapatan, below Karikal ; 
that though inferior in the number of shi])s, and 
slightly inferior in the number of crews, it was much 
superior in weight of metal, being armed with 24- 
pounders, and that it was waiting at Nagapatan to 
intercept him. Summoning his captains on board his 
ship. La Bourdoimais at once held a council of war. 

He was resolved to fight, but he wished first to test the 
temper of his subordinates. To his delight he found 
ill them an eagerness almost equal to his own, a 
desire to gain, if possible, the eriipiri' of India on 
the sea. His mind entirely at ease on this point, he 
altered his course, and a few days later arrived oft' 

4 rinkamali. 

It is time now that we should turn to the jiroceedings 
of* the English fleet. AVe left Oomrnodore Barnet, pre- 
vented by the interdiction of the Nawwab Anwarii-diii 
from attacking Pondichery, reduced to tha necessity of 
confining his operations to sea. Taking uf) a position 
at Mergui, near the entrance of the Malacca Straits, he 
had employed himself industrifnisly in intercepting 
French traders, and in effectively stopping French com- 
merce. Hearing some rumours in the early part of 
1746 of the intended expedition of La Bourdonnais, he 
had returned to the Koroinaudel coast, and anchored 
off* Fort St. David. Here in the month of April he 
died, and the command of the squadron devolved upon 
Commodore Peyton. 

This squadron consisted of one ship of sixty guns, 
three of fifty, one of forty, and one of twenty guns, six 
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(HiAP ships in all.* But they carried mostly 24-pounders, 

. and were armed with their full complement of guns. A 
1746 . daring commander would have been able, with such 
a force, to cause terrible destruction amongst the 
lightly-armed vessels of La Bourdonnais. 

Intelligence had been conveyed to Commodore Peyton 
of the appearance of a French fleet off Ceylon, and he 
was cruising off Nagapatan to intercept it. Early on 
the morning of July 6 it Avas descried. The discovery 
was made about the same time on board the French 
vessels, and the hostile sc^uadrous began at once to 
inaiuinivre, the English to preserve the advantage of 
the wind, the French to gain it. La Bourdonnais, 
knowing his inferiority in weight of metal, and his 
superiority in men, had felt that his only chance of 
success lay in a hand-to-hand encounter, and his great 
object Avas to board. But the skill of Commodore 
Peyton, who divined his enemy’s object, defeated this 
intention, and at half-past four o’clock in the afternoon 
that officer had gained a position which enabled him to 
open fire at a safe distance on the French. 

This distance was all in favour of the English. With 
their 24-pounders they inflicted great damage on the 
J'rench ships, which these latter, with their 8 and 12- 
pounders and musketry, were very partially able to re- 
pay. 'riirce of their ships Avere disabled at the begin- 
ning of the action — one, indeed, completely dismasted 
— and had not La Bourdonnais, coming up Avith the 
“ Achille,” the only ship of his squadron that caftried 
its proper complement of heavy guns, draAvn upon him- 
self for half an hour the Avhole fire of the English, the 
squadron could not have escaped defeat. As it was, 

* Subjoined are tlie name.^ of the Bertie, 50 guns ; the “ Medway’s 
vessels and their coramanders : — The Prize,” Captain Griffith, 40 guns ; 
** Medway,” Commodore Peyton, 60 the ‘ Lively,” Cajitain Stevens, 20 
(runs; the ” Preston,” Captain Lord guns. The total number of the crews 
Northesk, 50 guns; the ‘‘ ilarwiuh,” amounted 1,6G0 men. — Grose* s Bast 
Captain Carteret, 50 guns ; the Indies. 

“ Winchester,” Captain Lord T. 
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night separated the combatants before a decisive advan- 
tage liad been gained on eitlier side. . , ^ _ 

Day broke showing the French squadron formed in 1746. 
line, the advantage of tlie wind still being, as on the 
previous day, with the English. It rested with the 
latter, therefore, whether the contest should be renewed. 

There were very many weighty reasons in favour of 
prompt and vigorous action. 'I'lie English had had but 
sixty men killed and wounded * the previous day, and 
one only of their ships had rec(n\ed any considerable 
damage from the enemy’s tire ; they were; all ships of 
war; eight of the French ships were but imperfectly 
and lightly armed ; the English fleet had been stationed 
off Naga2)atan to obstruct the advance of the French 
tleet; to abandon the tield, tlu'refore, was to leave 
.Madras a prey to the enemy. 

But in 174b the English were not accustomed to 
regard the emjnre of the seas as their own. Some of 
those on board that squadron might, ^icrchance, have 
recollected the time when the English channel had been 
scoured for weeks, unojqiosed, by the victoiious fleet of 
de Tourville — the English fleet having sought refuge in 
the Thames.'}' Certain it is, that Commodore Peyton 
acted as English commodores of the time of the revo- 
lutionary war never would have thought of acting. 
Because one of his shijjs was leaky he deemed the 
attack too ha'zardous to be made. A council of war 
having confirmed this view, he made sail to the south, 
bound for Trinkamali, leaving the way open to Poudi- 
chery — deserting that Madras which he had been sent 
to protect. 

K;}l La Bourdonnais was relieved by the departure of 


.* The EiiKli»h lost fourteea men 
tilled and forty-six wounded ; the 
Freacli, twenty-seven killed and 
k ty-three wounded. 

t After the battle off Beach y Head, 
June 30, 1690. 


+ La Bourdonnais states in his 
memoirs that it was with e.vtreme 
re^jret he saw the Knj^lish e.scaiie 
him. He ailds, that being witliout 
provisions, and having on board a 
great number of sick and wounded. 
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liis exiorny, he did not show it. On the contrary, he 
niade an appearance of ])ursuing the English. But it 
was only an appearance, lie must, in reality, have been 
greatly relieved by their sheering off. Tie had expendcfl 
a great portion of his ainnmnition, he had provisions 
but for twenty-four hours longer. The disappearance 
of the English left him fn^e to accomplish his object. 
His dismaste<l sliip, the Insulaire,” he ordered to 
Bengal to be re)>aireil ; then, ([uickly collecting the 
remainder of his scpimlron, he resuimal almost immedi- 
ately his nortluirly course, and on tluj following evening 
cast anchor in the I’ondichery roads. 

One portion of his seemingly impossible task had thus 
been accom[)lished. Poudichery was safe, the Frencli 
ll(H*t mistress of the Indian seas, Madras uncovered. 
The positions of the contending rivals had been exactly 
reversed. It would now be for the French to threaten, 
for th(^ English to sue for neutrality. What will be the 
result I Will tlu' Nawwah of the Karnatik, standing 
iKMitral between tln^ contending parti()s, extend to 
the English the same j)rotection he had accorded 
to their rivals'? If not, it would seem as though 
tluur case wen* almost d('S])erate. Abandoned by their 
fi(Hn, wi<h but thr(‘e hundnal EiUropc^ans within its 
w<ills, Madras prescmUal far fewei- means of defence 
than Poudichery. (iovernor Morse, too, was neither a 
Dumas nor a Dupleix. On the other band, the French 
had at their head two masters, both men of genius, of 
energy, of ambition; the one a master in council, an 
adept at statecraft, skilled in all the wiles of a subtle 
policy, but himself unaccpiainted with war and its 

he was constraiiio I to reiiouiiee their whicli many ship**^ liJtd only four and 
pursuit, in his letter to Dujdeix, twenty hours^ supplv, made me con- 
uowever, he says iiotliiiig about the template the Irightful situation in 
disappearance of the English, but which I should be, it I were to lail 
writes thus : — “ The fear of missing to the leeward of the place: this 
Tondichery, the large amount of determined me to bear up tor rondi- 
money for you (m board, and, more chery.” 
than that, Ihe scarcity of food, of 
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d('tails ; the other, a inaii great iii action and pr()iri])t in 
council, acciistoinod to command, accustonuHl to see his 
will obeyed, to bear down every obstacle; but whetlu'r 
equally fitted to carry out tlu^ will of aiiotlier, as yet 
unproved. Tlie uncertainty in this r(‘sp('ct Ibirned the 
only cloud iu the horizon of the {biiunes of Fixnicli 
India. Would the active genius, who liad “coiHpiered 
the impossible,’’ who, by tlie sheer forc(‘ of Ids will had 
created the soldiers and the sailors, tlu^ ships and the 
guns, wherewitli lie has ndievcal Poii(li(*h(Ty, would he 
now subordinate (hat will to tln^ will of auotlu'r man, 
his superior in position, but whom Ju'has yet only heard 
of as a successful trader ? Up to tlu^ moimmt of casting 
anchor at Pondichery not a slnuhnv of a contest had 
arisen. Hitherto c'ach had ach'd independently of the 
other. Tlie communications betwcH'u llic' two (rovinn- 
ors had been most friendly. "" The' honoin* of suc(*ess,” 
wrote Dupleix iu the early jiart of the year, will be 
yours, and I shall hold myself lucky iu contributing 
thereto through m(*ans that owa^ their value entirely to 
your skill.” ‘‘Wc ought,” Avrote l^a Jlourdoiinais on 
liis side, “to regard one another as equally interested 
in the progress of e vents, «ind to work in concert, l^’or 
my part, Sir, I devote myself to you beforehand, and 1 
swear to you a perfect confidence.” But circumstances 
had altered. Success had now been attained ; the two 
men Avere about, for the first time, to come in contact. 
Which of them was to take tlie lead ? It Avas in the 
chance of some disagreement betAveen tliose strong 
natures, both conscious of the possession of genius, 
both accustomed to command, that lay the best chance 
of Governor Morse and Madras. 
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(^IIAPTKll LV. 

l.A IIOUIUMKNNAIS AM) DUTJ.KIX. 

Thk eight ships wliich IoiiihmI, after ilic rej)ul8(^ of the 
. . Kiiglish Heel, the sciuadroii eoianian(l(‘<l by Ja IJourdon- 
1740. iiiiis, anchored off I’oiidichery on tlie evening of July 8, 
.1740. Tlie nieeiing betwc'en tlie governor and the vic- 
torious admiral was cordial.'^ TIktc was no reason 
wliy it should not he so, for tiny wen^ striving alike 
after llu; same ol)j('ct — an object vvliicli (‘.ould be at- 
tained only by their mutual c()-o])eration. La llourdon- 
nais lield au imh^pendent command, but on the con- 
tinent of India lie was subordinate to the Council of 
J^)ndicJiorv.f In the coutem])lat(Ml expedition, how- 
ever, against tlui Euglisli, Dupleix was very willing to 
give up the entire control of the oj)eratioTis to Tja 
Bourdonmiis. lie was mainly anxious to see that the 
operations thcTuselves were well-matured, but he w^as 
naturally resolved to hold in his own hands the supreme 
political jiowrn*. 'Hu* (‘orn^spoudence between the tAvo 
had been coudiu^ted, as we have seen, in the most 
cordial manner. Dupleix had declared that the honour 
of success waiuld belong to JiU Bourdoniiais ; that he 
wa)uld use e>ery clfort in his power to ciontribute to 
that success, lie liad added: I shall esteem myself 

* J>ii UonrdonTuiis asst rl.s in his f The oi'der sent from Paris to La 
imnioiis that he was rtet ived in an liuurdonuais in 1711 |novi<led, tliat 
unbecoriiiim' //A' ) manner; wliilst under all circninstunces he 

but e\en if it were the ea>e, whieli was tu e(nnuiand on tlie seas, his 
we douht, it does not ap])ear, if \\e control o\er the land forees, m any 
may judj^o from the eorres] London (x*, h'reneh .settlement beyond llu* limits 
to have affected the friendly terms of tho Isles, was dependent on the 
upon which ho consorted with Du- authority with which the local (’onn- 
plcix for the lirst few days after his eils niij^ht invest him. — Ejrtntit des 
arrival. Ordresrht Ministre^ 10 Janvier^ 1741. 
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liapj/y to luive coniributod to it by causes which will 
only derive merit from your conduct and its ha})py 
results, for which 1 am ardcuitly desirous. I hope that 
my previous assurances, as avoII as this one, will coii' 
vince you of the light in which 1 regard tlu^ (piestion. 
1 feel too much tlie importances of our union, not to give 
myself entirely to bring it about. Have no fears, there- 
fore, on the score, but count on me as on yourself.”* 
La Ilourdonuais had replied in similar terms : lie 
assured,” he wrote from the Malabar coast on June 21, 
that my conduct will bc' guided as much as possilde 
by your counsels. I burn with impatience to embrace 
you, and to consult witli you measurers for repairing 
our losses.” Idien^ certainly seemed no nuasou why 
these two men should clash. 

And yet there was seim hero, what the world has 
seen so often sincti, an examphi of the (‘xtremc diHiculty 
with which men of action, accustonnal to command — 
to plan as well as to execute — submit to a superior 
authority. Tlu^y will obey, it is true, a man of acknow- 
ledged genius, in wliose hands is vesU'd irresponsible 
power. Thus Massc'ma and ISey, 8oult and Suchet, 
acknowhalged and ob('yed genius and power combined 
in the person of Na])oh^on. Hut away from the in- 
huence of his ])resence, Ncy chafed and grumbled when 
placed under the ordcu's of Massena, and even Suchet, 
able as he was, refused to make a movement whicli 
would have given to tin* Fnmch army a great superiority 
ovei^ Lord Wellington, wlnm, as a consequence of it, he 
would have been brought under the orders of Soult. 
Perhaps it was, at Pondicbery in 1716, that La Boiir- 
donuais, conscious of his own abilities, fedt a jcvulsion 
which he (u)uld not control at being called upon to 
work under one who was known to fame chiefly as a 
successful merchant and trader, and whose skill as a 
manager of men he had had no opportunity of testing, 

* Dated, April 23, 174li, and received by La Bourdonnais at Malie. 
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LA nOURDONNAIS AND DUPLEIX. 


cirAP. This is certain, tliat Tja Bourdonnais had not been long 
. on shore before lie bei*:au to adopt n lino of conduct 
1740. entirely inconsistent with his well-known character for 
enterprise, to show doul)t, hesitation, and uncertainty, 
to r(*fuse to mov(» on an expedition without positive 
orders from th(*> ( Council, of wliich, in virtue of his com- 
mission as admiral, h(‘ was a member, to decline even 
to make an eh'ction of th(‘ two alternatives which were 
prc'scmted to liim — to <»'o in search of the English tieet, 
or to sail at ou(a3 for Madras. 

Tlie taking of Madras had been all alon^ regarded 
by the two hrench lead(M’s as the first fruits of a de- 
cisive victory at sc^a. A very few days after his arrival 
at Pondicherv, La Bourdonnais addressed a lengthy 
lettcT to Dupleix on tln^ suliject of his plans, and he 
thus alluded to tlie project regarding Madras: ‘‘At the 
tim(3 of our formcT scpiadron of 174d, you know what 
designs I had form(‘d upon Madras. Encouragiid by 
M. Dumas, to whom 1 had communicated my project, I 
begged him to communicate it to you, at the time of 
your installation. Yon a])proved of it, and made pre- 
parations which the continued peace rendered useless. 
Since the outbreak of war, ])ersisting in my first design, 
I Inive imi)arted it to you, begging you at the same time 
to add to )our former jireparations, others to facilitate 
our success My ])lan is to destroy or dis- 

perse the Ihiglish s(piadron, if it be possible ; tlie cap- 
ture’ of Madras must result.”^ 

The reply of Dujdcix was couched in the same spirit. 
‘‘Your idea regarding Madras,” lie wTote,*!* “is the only 
one wdiich can indemnify the Company for all its losses 
and ex]x'uses, restore’ the lionour of tlu’ nation, and 
procurer for tliis colony a more solid footing than hither- 
ten This miterprise is very easy, and your forces are 
more than siiHicieiit to carry it out, but it cannot be 


^ Dated July 17, I74r,. 


t Dated July 20, 1740. 
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attempted with safety, before tlie Eiiglisli squadron is chap. 
destroyed or beaten.” As to the treatment of Madras, . 
in case it should fall into his hands, La Lourdon- ] 7 -i«. 
nais had thus, on July 17, addressed the Governor- 
General: “If fortune favours you,” ])e Avrote, “wliat 
do you think we ought to do willi Madras ? My idea 
is to take possession of and carry off all tlie nuM- 
chandise we may tind there, and to ranson\ tlie ri'- 
mainder; for if we should razi' ever\ stone in tlie town, 
it would he rebuilt in a yc-ar, and Madras would be 
much stronger than it is now.” 'I'he answer of Dupleiv 
on this point deserves to lie remmnhcn'd. lb' replied, 
on June 20: — “I cannot say at present what it would 
seem good to do with Mailras; if adu sliould liavc* the 
good fortune to take it, circumstances Avill decide as to 
the fittest course to he adopted. Hut 1 beg you to 
recollect, that so long as Madras remains as it is, Pondi- 
chery Avill languish, and commerce Avill fall off. Tt is 
not sufficient to think only of a ]ir(‘seiit, and, ]i('rhaps, 
an uncertain advantage ; Ave must look fonvard to tlie 
future. I am not of the ojiinion that this town, once 
dismantled, could be restored in a year. It has taken 
very many years to make it Avliat it iioav is, and the 
facilities and means for re-establishing it are less than 
they Avere for making it.” 

In the letter from Avliich aa'c have e.xtracted, La Hour- 
donnais had given an e.xact statement of the condition 
of the armament of his fleet, and had requested l lujdeix 
to sup'ply from the ar.senal of Pondichery the deficiencies 
under AAffiich he laboured. He had indented ujion Du- 
pleix altogether for forty-four eighteen, and fourteen 
twelve-pounders. It Avas not in the poAver of Dupleix 
to comply literally with this demand, Avithout Aveakening 
to a dangerous extent, the defences of Pondiclu'ry. Hut 
he supplied instead a larger number of guns than w ere 
asked for. In place of forty-four guns of eighteen, and 
fourteen of twelve, he pent him twenty-eight of eighteen, 
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twelve of twelve, and twenty-two of eight, and offered 
- ^ — > to change those which were only slightly damaged. He 
I7n!. accompanied this offer with an ex])lanation so frank 
and courteous, that it seems surpnsing that his conduct 
in this respect should ever have lje('n made the subject 
of animadversion.* 

Y('t notwithstaudiT\g the su])])ly of guns, ammunition, 
provisions, and men,'}’ liU Bourdonnais could not make 
up his mind to set sail. The idea that the English fleet 
might ke(;]i out of sight until it were reinforced from 
Euro])e, and that, thus reinforced, it might take him at 
a disadvantage when hcd'orc^ Madras, scauned at first 
greatly to wc'igh ui)on him. To obviate this risk, and 
to draw tln^ English within fighting ilistance, he proposed, 
on August 10, that a force should proceed to (Tudalur, 
twelve miles south of I’ondichery, to attack Fort St. 
David, built by the English in its vicinity. If the Eng- 
lish fleet were to bear up to assist that fort, he would 
then attacik it ; but if it should not, it would be a proof 
that it had been very severely handled in the former 


* After onnmerating Iho necessity 
that J\mdiehery should he a stroiij? 
place, under whoso walls French ves- 
sels iuij?ht always find a secure refuse, 
and alliulinj? to the probable increase 
to their naval (‘luauioshy the chances 
of a war with Holland, Duplei.v adds : 
“ This aup:nioiitation of enemies, the 
only thins: wc have to apprehend 
ouglit to render me more circumsuect 
with regard to a place so eonsirter* 
able; the safety of which deiHiids 
entirely on others : ” (the vielorious 
course of the French licet). “ A thou- 
sand mishaps, to which sea forces are 
subject, miijht disappoint this idnce 
for a lonj* time of the guns which 
you wish to take from it. The Mi- 
nister has given mo orders to assist 
you, and 1 obey willingly orders so 
deserving of respect. But 1 cannot 
persuade myself that his intentions 
are that 1 snould risk the satiety of 
Pondiohery. I believe, on the con- 
trary, and I Hatter myself that he 
will be better pleaded, that I should 


not place it in jeopardy. Never- 
thtdess, to act in) to his orders and 
your demands, 1 am ready to make 
over to you twenty-eight eighteen- 
pounders, twelve of twelve, and 
twenty-two of eight, and to change 
those which are but slightly da- 
maged, and which, after being re- 
paired, can be made serviceable 
'I'hese guns will make a great gap, 
but the word of honour you give me 
to return them, and the morul cer- 
tainty 1 feel of your victory over the 
enemy, permit me to take the step of 
dismantling the walls with less dis- 
qiiietiule.’^-; ilf. Dupleix a M, de la 
Bourdonnais^ July^ 20, 174G. 

t The reinforcements furnished by 
Pondicliery consisted of 200 Eu- 
ropeans, 100 topasses or Indio-Por- 
tiiguese, 300 si])ahis, besides officers, 
in addition to lascars, as well as 170 
sailors and 50 European soldiers be- 
longing to the garrison already serv- 
ing on the Heet. 
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action, and he would have no difficulty in taking Fort 
vSt. David * 

Against this plan, as an alternative to the long-medi- 
tatcd attack upon Madras, Duploix strongly protestc'd. 
“Gndalur and Fort St. David,” li<' wrote on the 12th, 
“ are not worth the powder and shot you will ex])cnd 
upon them.” lie ]>ointod out tliat tlieir capture would 
very juobably range tin; Nawwiib on the side of the 
English, and that this wouhl save Madras. “'I'lic enter- 
prise against Madras,” he added, “is the only one which 
can indemnify us, and do honour to tiie nation in India, 
and I cannot agrees with you iu yoiir ])lan of abandoning 
that project for one which merits neither your attention 
nor mine, and of wliich tlie (a)ns(‘(juenc(‘S n ill l)e costly 
and injurious to us.” He continued to urge u])on him, 
in a lengthcnc^d argununit, that two princi|)al objects 
liad brought liim to India — the destruction of the Fjiig- 
lish squadron and tlie taking of Madras— and that 
abandoning one of thos(', he ought to attach himself 
with his whole heart to tin* otluu'. 'I'he day afU'i’ this 
correspondence, La Boui'donuais took advantage of a 
favourable breeze to go iu search of the English 
squadron, lie arrived off Karikal on August 13, and 
there obtained, with some difficulty, positive information 
of the enemy. Tluiy had been d(;scried on the lOth, 
six vessels in number, a little to the north of the 
northernmost point of (’eylon, al)out fiftcam miles off the 
coast. To the Dutch officcjr who boarded tluim they 
stafed that they had betm repulsed by the French, 
but that they were only waiting the arrival of reinforce- 
ments to renew the attack. All tlu'ir damages had 
been repaired. Satisfied, then, as he stated, that he 
was free from all attack on that side, La Bourdonnais 

♦ It is in this letter that La Hour- taken in at Pondichery. In his ine- 
donnais informs llupleix of the sick- moirs, ho makes of this a (3harpe 
ness caused on board his stpiadron, aji^ainst IJiiploi.’c, insinuatini? that it 
and from which he himself espotiially was a part of the j^eneral soheine to 
sulfered, from drinking the water annoy him. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, resolved to return at once to Pondichery, and, arriving 
. there on the 19th, to embark the soldiers, sipahis, and 
1710 . troops awaiting him, and to proceed immediately with 
the grand design against Madras. He added in his 
letter, liowever, that his liealth was greatly enfeebled, 
and that not for all India would ho stay on the coast 
after October 15, wlieu the monsoon would set in. 
Instead, however, of acting upon this plan, which ho 
had communicated to r)ui)]eix through M. Paradis, the 
commandant of tlni Kiirikal garrison, La llourdonnais 
suddenly chang('d his mind and went in search of the 
Kiiiglish. He found tliem off Nagilpatan, and endeavoured 
to bring them to action. But though he hoisted Hutch 
colours to d('C(uvo them, they fled before him, he reported, 
in a manner that soon took them out of sight.* Think- 
ing that they might return to Nagapatan, he waited there 
two days ; but not meeding them, he again put out, and 
on the evening of the 25th anchored off Pondichery. 

'J'liis ('Scape of the English, and the uncertainty 
whither tlu'V had proceeded, completely changed the 
views of T;a Boiirdonnais. He who, on the 14th, when 
he kiK'w tlic Ihiglish fleet to be below Nsigapatan wait- 
ing for reinforcements, had declared his readiness to 
])ro(a'i*d with tlui utmost haste to Madras, had become 
on the 2Gth, afh'r tliat fleet had sailed he knew not 
whither, lujsitaling and doubtful. He dwelt on the 
difference between commanding King’s ships and ves- 
sels belonging to the Company. “ In the former,” he 
said, “ one hazards everything for glory, in the latter 
one must look to profit;” and he stated his opinion that 
his s(tuadron was insufRcicut for the double task of 


*Mr. Ormo states that ‘'the Kn;?- 
lish, the additiim of cannon 

with which the enemy had been sui>- 
jiliod at Poiididiery, avoided an on- 
gajiToment.** Mr. Mill sirnidy remarks 
that the Knrfish fled. The reason 
given by Mr. Orme would not, wc 


think, be considered sufficient by any 
Kiifrlish atlmiral of the present day, 
Tlie klnglish ships were mostly armed 
with 24-x)ounders, whereastbeFrench 
had only taken on board twcnty-eiglit 
18-pouudcrs, and others of smauei* 
calibre. 
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attacking Madras, and beating off the English squadron chap. 
reinforced by its expected ships. In this difficulty . 
he appealed to the Superior Council for its advice-* 

An extraordinary meeting of the Pondichery Council 
Jook place to consider this appeal. 'I’here wore present 
at it thirteen members, and they came to a very decided 
opinion. This was contained in a letter addressed to 
La Bourdonnais bearing the same date.-j- In this letter, 
after recapitulating the preparations that had been 
made, the time that had been lost, the change in the 
opinions of the admiral, they set before him the choice 
of two alternatives. “ Either, ’’they said, “ you sliould 
go to Madras and attack it, or you should go and drive 
the English fleet from these seas. jVt present they are,” 
they said, “in a position in Avhich tliey can interc^ept 
every vessel coming from Eiirojx', whilst you are hero, 
effecting nothing now, and talking of leaving us to the 
mercy of the English flecit in October.” 'I'liey concluded 
with these words : “ Wo are bound to add also that it 
would be shameful and disgraceful for tlie nation to 
abandon these two means, whilst we have a moral cer- 
tainty that the treasure and the vessels which we expect 
from Europe Avill tie taken by the enemy’s squadron, 
and an equal certainty that you can succeed in one of 
the two. It is equally important not to render useless 
the strength of your squadron, and tlie money sjient 
upon it. What reproaches will you not liave to make 
yourself, if at the same time that you abandon the pro- 
ject Avhich Avould serve to indemnify us, our enemies 
take possession of the vessels avo are expecting from 
Europe, almost within sight of your squadron.” 

It is strange the transformation Avhich a forced sub- 
ordination to authority can sometimes make in the 
entire character of a man ! Who Avould have believed 
that the daring, energetic leader, who had “ conquered 

* M. <ie ]a T^ourdonnais a M. t Lottre dii Coiisoil Suiiericui' 
pupleix, 25 1710, (Ju 26, Aput 1716, 
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oiiAP. the im[)ossible ” at the islands, who had there made 
. shi])s and sailors, and soldiers and guns, who had sailed 
17 .Ki. across the ocean witli his untried crews, and had met 
and scattered the war-shi])s of the enemy, that the man 
whose motto was “ action,” should have suddenly so 
chang<'d as to call foith an incitement to action 
couched in the terms we just givtui ! Yet wo have seen 
in our own day how blind to all |)erception of right, how 
oblivious even of the ordinary obligations of politeness, 
how open to the malignant suggestions of whisperers 
and sycophants, wounded vanity will make oven those 
who, in other respects, soar far above the common run 
of their fellowmen. Up to the time of the despatch of 
that letter, Dupleix and the Council had met every 
niquisiliou on tin; part of Iia Bounlonnais in the most 
obliging s])irit. Th(>y had made ov(;r to him the par- 
ticular otfic('rs he had ask('d for, of whom Paradis was 
one, all the stores, ammunition, and, as we have seen, 
all the guns they could s])are. 'Phey had only pressed 
upon him to act. But the feeling that he was thus 
und('r control, that In;, who had always impressed his 
own will upon all around him, should be subject to the 
will of another, had changed the heart and the blood of 
La Bourdonuais. The burdcui of all his letters was, 
that he could not attack Madras, because the English 
s(piadron had not been destroyed ; that the English 
sejuadron had not been desti'oyed, because he could not 
bring it to action, and that he could not stay on the 
coast later than October 15. The meaning was that 
ho would do nothing till then. Even the letter of the 
Superior Council failed to move him. Plain as were its 
terms, that he shordd either attack the English fleet 
or Madras, he. had the boldness to declare that its con- 
tents prevented him from moving, because it did not 
prescribe precisely which of the two courses he was to 
adopt. 'Faking the letter in his hand, he declared 
publicly to all who would listen to him, that the 
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Superior Council was the only obstacle to action on his 
part. This proceeding thoroughly rouscHl ])u))leix. v — 
lie re-summoned the ('oiineil on the l:!7th, and i)nt 
before it, for consideration, tln^ course adopted by the 
Admiral. 

The de]ib(M*ations of the ('ouncil iil tliis crisis were 
short, prompt, and to the point. r(‘soh('d to scTve 

on ]ja Jlonrdonnais a summons, calling upon him, “ on 
the part of the King and th(‘ C()mj)any, to make choice 
of one of the two plans which had beam presemted to 
him on the 2Gth — the only jdans w(^ consider practic- 
able, suitable to ])resent circumstances, to tln^ glory of 
the King, the honour of the nation, tb(‘ inbaavsts of the 
Company, the force of his scpiadron, and tJu^ W(‘akiH‘Ss 
of our eiK'mies by s('a and land ; in dcTault of doing 
this — of the choi(;e of which he is l(‘ft master — he is to 
b(^ held responsible in his own mxmv, for all that may 
happen in consecpience, as well as for all the exjxmses 
which his project on Madras, so long mcxlitatcal and 
conducted to the i)oint of ex<'cution, has occasiomal tluj 
Company. If hindered by si(iknc‘ss from acting himself, 
as there is no time to lost' and moments are prt'cious, 
the Council consider M. de la Portebarre, of whom the 
capacity and prudtmce art' known, to Ix' \ery capable 
of executing whiclievt'r of the two ])lans he may 
select.'’ 

The re])ly of La Ilourdonnais was short : 1 have 

received,” he wrote, "‘the citation and its contents. I 
consulted the Council of Pondichery only rt'garding the 
affair of Madras. It resb'd with it to give its o])inion 
for or against that. As to the dt'stination of rny 
squadron, it has no right to interftu’o with it. I know 
what I ought to do, and my orders have been given for 
it to leave Pondichery this (weiiing.”^ 

The fleet accordingly sailed under M. de la Porte- 


)\ M('ssieur^ du Con^eil SiJ]M’rieur de Pondichery, 27 Aout, 17i0. 
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t»arrc,* La Bourdomiais himself alone remaining behind 
^ , on account of his sickness. The squadron sailing along 

1740. the coast succeeded in capturing two small vessels in 
the Madras roads. It then returned to Pondichery. 
The health of La Bourdomiais, meanwhile, had im- 
proved, and his announced determination to attack 
Madras seems to have inqiroved his relations with the 
Council. On the evening of tlie 12th, accordingly, lie 
embarked to jiroceed on tliis long-meditated enterprise. 
On tlie 14th, ap[)roachiiig the shore, twelve miles soutli 
of Madras, he lauded .lOO or 000 men, with two jiieces 
of cannon. Sailing slowly, jiarallel within these troops, 
on the 15th, he arrived at midday within cannon-shot of 
of tlie town, lie then landed with 1,100 Europeans, 
400 sipiihis and 100 Africans, and summoned the place 
to surrender, lie had still from 1,700 to 1,800 men on 
board his squadron. 

1C3!). Fort St. (ieorge, and the town of Madras, of which 
it formed the defence, had been built n]K)n a jilot of 
ground,'}’ which a petty raja subject to the last of the 
Hindu rulers of Hijanagar had made over to the Eng- 
lish in KioO. FViurtecn years later, the little settle- 
ment had biion raisiid to the rank of a Presidency, and 


* Mr. ]Mill states, tliat Diipleix 
(Tirried liis “ unfriendly ])r()et‘ed- 
” so far as to coumiand La Kour- 
donnai.sto “ iT-laud the Poudieliery 
troops.” It is very true that on 
Aiij^ust ii7, hnovvinf^^ only, hy the 
reply ot* La Lourdoiiimis to the cita- 
tion, that the fleet was to leaAXs but 
i^'iioraiit of the direction it was to 
take, or tlio object on which it was 
to he employed, Ihipleix directed the 
rc-landinp of 200 soldiers and 100 
sipiihis with their olUcers, assij^ninjj: 
the following as a reason : The 
distance which your s(puidron may 
iind itself from this ])lace hy some 
event which God alone can forcso(\ 
and thcs(' troops heimj yselvss in f/onr 
vessels, 1 beg you to disembarlt the 
troops above referred to, in order 
that I may be in a condition to 


answer to the King for the place 
which he has conlided to me, &c.” 
But it is not less true that on re- 
ceiving in reply from I.(a Bourdon- 
nais a letter of the same date, in- 
forming him of the (h'stiuation of 
the squadron, that it was “ to Sweep 
the ^ladras roads.’* and that it would 
not be absent for more than eight 
or ten days, ho withdrew Irom the 
squadron only 125 Europeans and 60 
sipahis retaining those for the de- 
fence of Pondichery. 

t Mr. Wheeler (“Early Records 
of British India”) thus gives the 
story of its imrchase : “A certain 
Mr. Day bought the strip of ground 
from the Hindu r^ij^ of Chandra- 
ghcri. The English agreed to iiay a 
yearly rent of 1,200 pagodas, nearly 
i:600 sterling for this piece of laud,^* 
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it constituted for a long time aftormirds tlio principal chac. 
emporium of the Knglisli in India. It was not very . 
well situated for tliat purpose. On a bluff point of the Ki.-ai. 
coast, where the current was alwajs rapid, and exposed 
to all the violence of tlie monsoon, and the inconveni- 
ence of a surf which made navigation for English boats 
impossible, it would have been difficult to find a posi- 
tion less ada])tcd for commercial ])ur|»osos than Madras. 

The roadstead was dangerous during some months of 
the year, es]iocially from October to January, so much 
so, that on the a[)])earance of anytliing ap])roaching to 
a gale during those months, vt'ssels wei'(> Ibroc'd to slip 
their anchors, and run out to sea. Nor did tiu' fertility 
of the neighbouring country compejisafe for these dis- 
advantages. Tlu' soil was hard, dry, and l)arren ; llie 
population poor and s])arse. In those* days, howeve'r, 
it was apparently the custom of tlie different I'hirojieau 
nations to select, as tlu'ir settlenu'iits, points on the 
coast in as close a contiguity to one anotlnw as was 
])0ssible. And the situation of Madras jn-obably owed 
its value in the eyes of .Mr. Day, the J^nglish merchant 
who negotiated for the land, to the fact that it was 
but four miles from the I’orlugucse settlement of St. 
Thome. 

But notwithstanding its unfavourable situation, the 
industry and eTiter[)rise of English settlers soon brought 
prosperity to Madras. In 17(>S, the native ])o])ulation, 
attracted thither by the protection and opportunities of 
traffic they enjoyed under the English flag, amounted to 
300,000, and the revenue, derivable from taxation, was 
estimated, nine years later, at about 100,000 rupees, 
equal, allowing for the probable increase of j)opulation 
during that period, to a ca[)itation tax of eight annas. 

In 1000, Mr. Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the great 
Commoner and possessor of the famous Pitt diamond, 
became Governor, and held the office for eleven years. 

It was durin," his administration that Madras first came 
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CHAP, iato hostile contact with the native princes of the conn- 
. try. Damt Khan, Nawwah of the Karnatik under the 
1702 . Kmperor Anranjf/.eh — a chief noted for his fondness 
for the strong waters of Europe — made a sudden de- 
mand upon Mr. Pitt (1702) for 1 0,000 pagodas, about 
40,000 rupees. Mr. Pitt endeavoured by civilities and 
sumptuous entertainments to amuse the Nawwab into 
forgetfulness of his demand. But if Daud Khan loved 
cordials much, he loved rupees even more. Einding 
his requests evad<Hl, he subjected Fort St. (leorge to a 
stri(;t blockafl(!, cut off all su])plies from the country, 
seized all the goods coming into the jdace, and only 
raised the siege when Mr. Pitt consented unwillingly to 
a com])romise. In addition to Madras, and subordinate 
to it, the English possessed at this time, on the Koro- 
mandel coast, the setthsmcmt of I'ort St. David, close to 
(Judalur, sixU'eu miles south of Pondichery, and the 
factoiies of Porto Novo, Pettaipoli, Maehlipatan, Mada- 
pallam, and Vioshakpatan. It does not apjjcar that the 
liistory of Madras was marked by any other incidents of 
im])ortaiic(> till the period of which we are treating. In 
1 7 1 1. the year 1 7 44, Mr. Nicholas Morse Avas appointed Gover- 
nor of Port St. G(H)rgo. Morse was an old Company’s 
merchant., ignorant of politics, caring little for them, a 
quiet, easy-going, sedate sort of man, who ever carried 
out. Avith a literal obedience, and regardless of any 
changes that might have occurred in the interval, the 
orders of his masters in England. Thus it Avas, that 
Avlien, shortly after his accession to office, he refceived 
overtimes from Dupleix to preserve neutrality in India 
during the cinning Avar, Governor Morse, Avell convinced, 
all the tinu' of theAvisdom of tln^ measure, excused him- 
self from entertaining it, on the ground of the instruc- 
tions he had received from the Company. 

We have seen how little these instructions had 
availed the English. Although they had the command of 
the seas Avhen the Avar broke out, tliey had, nevertheless. 


1715. 
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been prevented by the interest of M- Dupleix with the chai\ 
Nawwab Aiiwaru~dm, from profiting to the full extent . 
from their advantage. A ])()sitive inoliibitioii had been 17 . u>. 
placed upon them witli reterence to the Knuicli settU^- 
meiits on the coast, and they had been (mnqxdhal to 
confine their operations to tlu* cai)ture of stray mer- 
chantmen on the seas. Tlie (\)iul of Directors, deem- 
ing themselves secure of comiuest, had never contem- 
plated the possibility of Madras being in danger. Tlujy 
had, therefore, altogethei’ neglected to sui)j)ly soldiers 
for its defence ; nor does its a])pear that tlie contin- 
gency of defence being necessary ever presented itself 
to Governor Morse. Wlum, therefore, the nc'ws in 
quick succession iwached Fort St. G(M)rge, that 1/a 
Bourdonnais’ squadron had left the Isle of Franco, that 
it had engaged and repulsed the Fiiiglish scpiadron off 
Nagapatan, that it had arrived at Fondichery, and was 
making preparations for an attiick u])on Madras itself, 
the surprise and consternation which ])revailed amongst 
its residents may perha])s be imagined. The defenc(is 
of Fort 8t. Georges werv certainly not very formidaldc'. 

The fort itself was an oblong, Mid yards by 100, sur- 
rounded by a sleiuhir wall, dideiidtal by four bastions 
and four batteries, very slight and defective in tluur 
construction, and unprovided with outworks. The 
English garrison consisted of oOU imm, of whom :>1 
were Portuguese vagabonds or d('S(U*ters, or negroes ; 
of the remainder only 200 were tit for duty. The 
officers were three lieiiteiiauts, two of* whom were 
foreigners, and seven ensigns who had risen from the 
ranks.* 

In his extremity, (ioveriior Morse ai)plied to tlu^ 
Nawwab of the Karmitik. It will be recollected that 
when this nobleman liad forbidden the exojcise ot lios- 
tilities by the English against any phu-e in tlu^ ])ossc^s- 
sion of the French on the Koromaiulel coast, he had 
♦ East India Chroiiiule, 
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CHAP, accompanied liis order by a ])romiso, that should the 
. French at any future time obtain the superiority, he 
174C). would ])laco similar restrictions upon them. The event, 
which had then seemed so improbable as to be impos- 
sible, had now happened. The Frcncli were preparing 
to attack the F.nglish settlements on the Koromandel 
coast. (lovernor Morse, tlicrefore, claimed at once the 
interference of the Nawwab. 

It cannot bo supposed that a man possessing the 
Indian experience of (lovernor Morse was unacquainted 
with the formalities necessary for approaching an Indian 
ruler. It is, nevertludess, certain that he managed the 
mission to the NawAvab — a mission, on which the very 
existence of the l^nglish at Madras seemed to depend 
— in such a manner as to militate very much against its 
chances of success. It is a time-honoured custom in 
Fiastern Courts that an envoy shoidd never go into the 
preseiu^e of the Prince to whom he is accredited empty- 
handed. AVhether the custom is good or bad is not the 
(puistion. It is a custom, the form of Avhich is kept up 
by the English even in the present day ; to neglect it, 
in the days of which Ave are AATiting, AA’as regarded as 
nothing less than an int('ntional insult, lint Governor 
Morse, in his blunt English Avay, as though he had 
been dealing Avith his own countrymen, did neglect this 
precaution, lie sent his messenger empty-handed into 
the presence of the Nawwab, to remind him plainly of 
his promise, to claim for the English that protection 
Avliich he had so recently accorded to the Frbnch 
messenger, Avell ]novided Avith jn'esents, and Avho had 
returned to beg the NawAvab’s permission to punish his 
I’ivals. It thus happened that, Avhen the English mes- 
senger arrived, ho found the NaAvwab apparently un- 
decided, and though that nobleman declined to give 
any formal permission to the Fnmch to attack Madras, 
he refrained, equally to their advantage, from giving 
utterance to a direct prohibition. 
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Governor Morse was under the influence of the dis- 
api:)ointinent attending his negotiations with the iS’aw- 
wab, when, on August 29, the flec't of La Hourdonnais 
appeared in the roadstead. 'FIk! unskilful manner in 
which the squadron was handled made it evident, how- 
ever, to the garrison of Fort St. George, that tin; 
famous admiral who had brouglit the ships from tlu^ 
Isle of France was not with them.* Seeing nothing of 
the English fleet, and finding tlu' way open, the ofticer 
commanding the squadron, M. d(' la Fortebarre, con- 
tented himself, as we have seen, with making prize; of 
two merchantmen he found in th(“ roadstead, and then 
returned on September 5 to Fondichery. Eight days 
after. La F>ourdonna.is emharkeal, and arriving before 
Madras on the 15th, summoned it, as alr(;ady recorded, 
to surrender. 

Up to this point. Governor Morse; hael been ])artially 
sustained by the he>])e, that Geemmodore Feyton we)uhl 
yet be pre[)areel te) strike a blow for tlie preservatie)n e)f 
the principal English .settleme-nt on the Koromandel 
ce)ast. Ilut these hopes were de>s(iiieel te) be elisapj)e)in- 
ted. Alnie)st simultaneously with the arrival of the* 
Fi’ench fleet, he received the dishe;urtening intelligemce, 
that the Commodore with all his ships had appeareel eni 
September 3 off Pulikiit, and hael then borne up for 
Bengal. That leaky sixty-gun ship was again assignee! 
as the reason for the desertion e)f Madras, the excuse; 
for avoiding a trial of strength with the battereel 
sf^uadron of La Boiirdounais.'j’ 

Meanwhile, La Bourdonnais, having landed his troe)ps 
on the 15th, prepared, on the evening of that elay and 
during the IGth, to erect batteries which shouhl play 
upon the town. On the 17th the native portion of the 
garrison made a sortie, but they were easily repulsed, 
and the French, following up their success, took posses- 
sion of the Governor’s house — about half-musket range 

t Orme. 


CHAP. 
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from the walls of the town — and fortified themselves in 
it. On the 18th, early in the morning, they commenced 
the bombardment from their laud batteries, and as soon 
as night fell, the three vessels of the squadron posses- 
sing the strongest armament opened fire on the town. A 
circumstance occurred in the course of the night of the 
18th, which shows how easy it would have been for 
Commodore Peyton, commanding as he did a squadron 
which sailed better than that of the French, to have 
saved Madras. On September 17, four ships were 
sighted off Poudichery. Duplcix conceiving they might 
be part of the English squadron, wrote off hurriedly to 
IjU Bourdonnais with the information. To him this news 
was most startling. Had it been true, it would have 
been but a confirmation of the views which he had so 
often pressed upon Dupleix, that to attempt the siege 
of Madras before the English fleet had been destroyed, 
was the height of rashness. He himself declares that 
lie felt, under these circumstances, that but one path 
lay before him, and that was to push the siege with the 
utmost vigour. Mr. Orme, indeed, asserts, though 
upon what authority wc know not, that “ the report 
caused so inucli alarm in the French camp, that they 
were preparing to re-ship their heavy cannon.” How- 
ever this may have been, this at least is certain, that 
had Commodore Peyton borne up at that moment for 
Madras, and attacked tlie half-manned French fleet in 
the roadstead, he would have indicted upon it very great 
damage, even if he had not compelled the raising of* the 
siege. 

But on the morning of the 19th, an express arrived 
from Dupleix, stating that the information regarding the 
strange ships was incorrect. Relieved on this point, yet 
not knowing how soon a hostile squadron might appear. 
La Bourdonnais pushed the siege with vigour, and with 
such effect, that in the evening he received a letter from 
Mrs. Barneval, the daughter of Madame Dupleix, and 
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iiiarried to an English gentleman in Madras, offering 
on the part of Governor Morse to treat. 

The reply of the French Commander being favourable 1746. 
to such a course, Messrs. Monson and Hally burton pre- 
sented themselves on the following morniing in the French 
camp. They proposed to enter into negotiations to pay 
a certain sum to induce La Bourdonnais to retire from 
before the town. This, however, in unmistakable terms, 
the Frenchman refused, and the deputies returned to 
demand fresh instructions from the Governor. Gn the 
departure of the deputies, the fire recommenced, and 
continued till three o’clock. Between that Imur and 
eight o’clock in the evening, however, no one appeared 
on the part of the English, except a foreigner in the 
service of the Nawwab, without powers or authority to 
negotiate. At eight o’clock, therefore, La Bourdonnais 
reopened the fire, and maintained it tliroiighout the night 
both from the land batteries and tlie ships. I'he re- 
appearance of the English deputies on the following 
morning caused it to cease.* 

This time, these latter were armed with full powers 
to capitulate. After some discussion, they agreed to the 
conditions, of which the following are a free summary. 

They agreed, first, to make over to M. de la Bourdonnais 
at 2 p.M. on tliat day, September 21 , Fort St. George 
and the town of Madras with their dependencies. All 
the garrison, and generally all the English in the town, 
to become prisoners of war. All the councillors, officers, 
employes, and other gentlemen in the service of the 
Company to be free on their parole, to go and to come 
as they wished, even to Europe ; provided only they did 
not carry arms against France, offensively or defensively, 
without being exchanged. 

The articles of the capitulation having been signed, it 
was arranged that those regarding the disposal of the 

♦ The French did not lose a sinj^le fiNQ,— Grose's East Indies. 
man in the siege : the English only 
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should be regulated in a friendly way by M. de la 
— ^ ' Hourdonnais, the Governor, or bis deputies, the two last 
1740. engaging on their ]>art to deliver faithfully to the French 
ttie goods and merchandises received or receivable from 
merchants, the books of account, the arsenals, ships, 
provisions of war and su])])lies, together with all the 
properly appertaining to the English Company, without 
reserve ; besides materials of gold or silver, merchandises, 
goods, and any other effects wliatever, contained in the 
fort or town, to whomsoeven- they might belong, without 
exception. 

Th(^ garrison was to be conducted to Fort St. David, 
as prisoners of war. Hut sliould the town of Madras 
be ransomed and restored, the garrison might be 
allowed to re-occupy it, as a means of defence against 
the natives. But in this case, an equal number of 
French prisoners (made elsewhere) were to be restored 
to the Fj ench. 

The sailors wei'e to be sent to Gudalur, and their 
exchange begun with those actually in Pondichcry, the 
remainder to proceed in their own ships to England. 
But they might not carry arms against France until 
regularly exchanged, either iji India or in Europe. 

On the same day that this cajhtulation Avas signed. La 
Bourdonnais Avrote a few hurried lines to Dupleix. His 
first letter, dated 2 I’.M. on the 21st, simply states that 
he had just entered Madras cat the head of 500 men, and 
that the Avliite flag had been hoisted on the ramparts. 
T'he second, dated 8 p.m. of the same day, is more im- 
portant, as shoAving the vieAv Avhich La Bourdonnais 
entertained at tlie time regarding the conditions he had 
granted. In this he says, — “ The haste Avith Avhich I 
informed yon of the taking of Madras did not alloAV me 
to enter into any detail ; I Avas too much occupied in 
relieving the posts of this place. The English surren- 
dered to me Avith even more precipitation than I wrote 
you. 1 heave them at my discretion, and the capitulation 
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which they signed has been left with me, witliout their chap. 
having dreamt of demanding a duplicate.” . 

Two days later, the 2ord, he wrote a long rejiort, in 17 . 16 . 
which he discussed the wliole ipiestion of the future. 

This letter began thus : “ At last ^Madras is in Fnmch 
hands. The conditions on wliich it surrendered, place 
it, so to say, at my discretion. There is, nevertheless, a 
sort of capitulation signed by tlie Governor, of whicli I 
subjoin a copy ; but it does no more, as you will see, 
than authorise me to dispose of the place.” 

It would ap])ear from these extracts, and from tlie 
tenor of the cajntulatiou itself, that Madras had surren- 
dered at discretion ; that the town, the fort, and every- 
thing belonging thereto, had become ahsoliitdy French 
property. It is equally ch'ar that tlua’e had beeai some 
discussion between La IJourdonnais and the FiUglish 
deputies regarding a rans(»m, but that it was finally 
resolved to leave this (jiiestion for future adjustment.* 


l^a Boiirdoiinais thus describes 
ill his memoirs the he 

entered into re^Mrdinj>’ the ransom : 
“The next day, the 21st, thodcjmties 
returned for the second time and 
agreed at last to surrender on the 
conditions which had been jiropused 
to them the previous evening, that is 
to say, on the condition of being per- 
mitted to ransom the town. Iiiinu- 
diately the articles of (;a])itidation 
Were written out, Mr. Hiilly burton 
took them to the Governor, who 
having examined them, sent them 
back by the same Mr. llallyliurton, 
with 9rdei*s to represent to M. do la 
Bourdonnais, that neither the Go- 
vernor nor the Council ought to be 
regarded as prisoners of war so long 
as the question of the conditions of 
ransom mould be under consider tiiion. 
Ul>oa this representation, M. de la 
Bourdonnais, who wished the Go- 
vernor and his Council to remain 
prisoners of war until these condi- 
tions should be agreed upon, con- 
tented himself with assuring the de- 
imties that he would give an act 
of liberty to the Council and the 
Governor, as soon as they should 


agnM‘ with him regarding ib(‘ ransom. 
'lli(-‘ (leputie.s having then demanded 
tliat this proiHisition sljoahl 1)(‘ in- 
sorted in tlie capitulation, M. de la 
Bourdonnais consented, and it, was 
made an article, 'llio dejmtiCH then 
took back tin; cajntuhition to tlie 
(joyeiTior, who signed it. In bring- 
ing it back again, they asked M. dc 
la Bourdonnais for his jiande, as an 
addition to the promise regarding the 
ransom. ‘ Ves, gentlemen replied lie, 
‘ I i-eiiew to you the promise I made 
you yesterday, to restore to you your 
town on condition of a ransom, which 
we will settle in a Iriendly way, and 
to be reasonable regarding the con- 
ditions.' ‘You give us then your 
\vord of honour,' answered the depu- 
ties. ‘Yes,’ said be, ‘1 givii it you, 
and you may be assured that it is 
iiiviolabb*.' ‘Very well,’ replied the 
tw'o Englishmen, “here then is the 
capitulation signed by the Govc'rnor ; 
you are now master of the town, and 
you can enter it when you like.’ " 

It must always be borne in mind, 
however, when reading the rn^-moirs 
of La Bourdonnais, Istly, that they 
w^ere written .some time after the 
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Meanwhile, the intelligence had reached the Nawwab 
—y — - Anwarn-din that the French had really carried out 
1746. their intentions, and had laid siege to Madras. Inclined 
as this prince undoubtedly was to French interests, 
nothing was further fiom his intention than to permit 
their establishing themselves in the territories of their 
European rivals. Tie, therefore, at once despatched a 
messenger on a swift dromedary to Duploix, the bearer 
of a letter, in uhich the Nawwab expressed his sur- 
prise at the events ]>assing at Madras, and threatened 
that unless the operations against that place were in- 
stantly put an end to, he would send an army to enforce 
obedience to his commands. But Dupleix thoroughly 
understood Asiatics. Determined not to forego his 
designs upon Madras, yet unwilling to bring down upon 
himself the hostility of the representative of the 
Mughal, he devised a plan whereby, as he thought, 
Madras would be lost to the English for ever, even if it 


Fvents described, and, 2ndlv. that 
tiny wore written with the view of 
exonlpntiii”’ himself from spccitic 
<’harg:es brought against him. Now', 
the question of the random, and cs- 
daily the quobtion as to whether 
any absolute engagement was en- 
tert'd into at the time of the sur- 
render, formed one of these specific 
charges. On such a i>oint, therelore, 
it is necessary to read I.a Uourdon- 
nais’ own statement with the greatest 
cauti on . T h e otiiei al corresponden ce 
is a far surer guide. Let us see what 
that says. We have given all that 
relates to the iirooeoding relative to 
the surrender, in the text. From 
this we find, first, that no mention 
is made of any promise regarding a 
ransom. In the letter dated 8 p.m. 
of the 21st, written only six hours 
after the interview he describes 
above, La Hourdonnais says:—** The 
English surrendered to me with even 
more precipitation than I wrote you, 
have them at discretion.** Not a 
word about ransom. In the more 
elaborate letter written two dayslater 
he writes : — “The conditions onwhich 
it surrendered, place it, so to say, at 


my discretion. There is. nevertheless, 
a sort of capitulation signed by the 
Governor, ot which I enclose a copy ; 
hut it does no mote, as j/ou will sve^ 
than anthoi'lsv vie to dispose of the 
place Again, not a word of the 
solemn and reiterated promises re- 
corded at such full detail in the 
memoirs ! 

If, further, we examine the capi- 
tulation itself, we shall find everr- 
thing conditional. There had un- 
doubtedly hecn some discussion 
regarding a ransom, but the question 
had been referred for further deli- 
beration ; that it was a doubtful one 
is, we think, shown by the words 
employed in the fourth article, in 
which it is stated, that “ if the town 
is restored by ransom, then the Eng- 
lish. &c,, &c.** 

However this may he, it is certain 
that there was no occasion for La 
Bourdonnais to make such an offer, 
Madras being completely at his 
mercy; and, likewise, that it was 
entirely opposed to the views which 
he knew that Dupleix, his superior 
officer on Indian soil, entertained. 
Vide also appendix A. 
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were not gained to the French. In accordance with chap. 
this idea, he sent instant instructions to his agent at . 
Arkat, to inform the Nawwab that he was conquering 1746. 
Madras for him, and that it was liis intention to make 
it over to him on its surrender. 


Well acquainted with the vague ideas regarding the 
ransom of Madras, to which La lloiirdonnais had given 
utterance in previous correspondence, it became im- 
peratively necessary for Duplcix to make known to the 
admiral the engagement into which he had just 
entered. At 8 p.m., on the evening of the 21st, there- 
fore, he despatched to him a special messenger con- 
veying a letter, in which La Bourdonn.ais was informed 
of the negotiations Avith the Nawwab, and was specially 
warned to entertain no proposals ff)r the ransom t)f 
Madras after its capture, “as to do so would be to 
deceive the Nawwab, and make him join our enemies.”* 
This letter reached Madras on the night of the 23rd. 
Before its arrival La Bourdonnais had, as we have seen, 
sent to llupleix a copy of the capitulation, together 
with a long letter, in which he entered fully into the 
subject of the reasons by which he had been actuated. 
Three courses he stated were before him. He might 
either make Madras a French colony ; he might raze it 
to the ground, or he might treat regarding its ransom.f 


* The i)enisal of this letter will 
Ifave no doubt on the reader's mind 
of the sincerity of Duplcix’s ncffo* 
tiations with Anwaru-din- He writes: 
— “I»have informed the Nawwab 
through my agent at Arkat, that as 
soon as we are masters of the town 
of Madras, we will make it over to 
him, it being well understood, in the 
state in which we may think fit,” 
meaning, he would first raze the for- 
tifications. He adds : — “This infor- 
mation ought to determine you to 
press the siege vigorously, ana not to 
listen to any propositions tchich may 
be made you for the ransom of the 
place after its capture^ as that would 
be^ to deceive the Naiowdb and make 
him Join ot/r enemies ; besides, once 
masters of the place, I do not see 


with what the English will be able 
to ransom it. So long, too, as Madras 
remains as it is, it will always be an 
obstacle to the increase of this place, 
1 beg you to weigh well these con- 
siderations.” — Duplcix to La Hour- 
donnaisy dated Pondichery, Septem- 
ber 21, 174(>, H i» M. 

t The fact that, in this letter, 
which aceoiapanied the capitulation, 
La Bourdonnais expressly considers 
himsolt at liberty to decide ui)on one 
of the three courses indicated, two of 
whicdi would have rendered the ran- 
som of the place impossible, proves 
conclusively that up to the 3rd he 
had entereU into no binding engage- 
ments to ransom Madras, and that 
the story related in his memoirs was 
manufactured afterwards. 
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CHAr. 'File first lie did not consider advisable, because it was 

IV • 

. not, in his opinion. For the interests of the Company 
1746. that they slionld liavc on the same coast, and in close 
vicinity to one another, two rival establishments. He 
added : “ IJy the first orders received from the Minister, 
1 was forbidden to keep any conquests ;* it is certain 


* As this is the only place in Ihe 
(‘iitire corres])ondence in which La 
llourdonnais alludes to tlie prohibi- 
tion on the i)a,rt of the Fivindi Minis- 
try to keep any town or settlement 
eoiKpiered from tlui (‘iiemv, and as, 
lu'vertheless, lie uses it in his me- 
moirs as a principal just ili<*iit ion of 
his (‘onduct; as, moreovei , Mr. Orme, 
Mr. Mill, and other writers of Indian 
history down to the latest, Mr. Marsh- 
man, have adoptihl without examina- 
tion the usseitionsof La llourdonnais 
on this ])oint, it hec'omes necessary to 
subject those assertions to the test of 
eritieal imjiiiry. 

It is pertectly true that the French 
Ministry had sent to La llourdonnais 
an orderj.rohibitiiighim “from takinj^ 
posst'ssion of any setth'mentor amip- 
hnr {.)i the (iiemy for the purpose of 
kM‘i)in|L^ it; ” but even independently 
of th(! circumstance that such an 
order did not reruhr necessary the 
r« storatioii of the captured place to 
tlie enemy, it is a fact that this order 
bore no reference to the caniiiaiji:!! in 
which liU Bourdoiiiiais was enj;ap:ed 
in 17'hh It is true, that in his me- 
moirs, he places it amonjr other orders 
issued ill 1715 and 17Bh to all of 
which the date is attaelicd, but he 
has curiously omitt< d to assiji:ii any 
date to this om*. Flic fact is, it was 
issued in 1711, at a time when La 
llourdonnais had just lieeii placed at 
tile head of a combined ihvt of King’s 
and Company’s ships to cruise in the 
Fa stern seas, the moment hostilities 
should break out. Jlut, even under 
those circumstances, it was not in- 
tended to be pndiibitory in its action. 
As Professor H. 11. Wilson justly 
remarks (Wilson’s !Mill, vol. iii. 
p. 49, note ) : — “ The letter to the 
proprietors explains the pnriiort of 
M. l.a Bourdonnais’ instructions more 
correctly (than Mr. !Mill had stated), 
lie was not to form any new settle- 
ment, and the only alternatives in 


his iiower with regard to Madras 
were to restore or destroy it. The 
ohjt'ctof the French Fast India Com- 
pany was to iniprovt' their existiusr 
settlcmmits, at least, before new ones 
were established.” Thus, even when 
originally issued, the i*eal purport of 
the order was very ditfereiit to that 
which TiU Bourdonnais assigned to it. 
But the cireumstanees of 1710 were 
far dillerent from those of 17J1. In 
1740, he was acting on territory, 
which the moment it hecaine French 
by eoiujiiest, fill at once under the 
sway of the (Jovernor-Cjeueral of 
French India. It was clearly beyond 
his authority to mnintain that be- 
cause, wlieii eonductiiig an indepen- 
dent cruise live years before, he had 
been restrained from making con- 
(luests that were to be })ernninont, he 
was, therefore, r(‘stri(‘ted from carrjr- 
iiig out then the instructions of one 
who had supreme authority on all 
Indian soil iliat had become or that 
might become Froiicli. The fol- 
lowing extract from the commission 
borne by Dupleix shows very clearly 
that his iiowers were of that ex- 
tensive nature, lie was nominated 
Governor of the Town and Fort of 
Pondichery, and of the places sub- 
ordinate 1o it. President of the Su- 
perior Council, to command there, 
not only the inhabitants of the 
said idaces, the (derks of thft; Com- 
pany and other inhabitants esta- 
blished there, hut all Frenchmen and 
foreigners who may establish them- 
selves there hereafter, of whatsoever 
quality they may be; likewise all 
oliicers, soldiers, and gens de guerre 
who may be there or in garrison.” 
Further he was ordered “ to do ge- 
nerally whatever he might consider 
proper for the preservation of the 
said eomptoirs and commerce, and 
the^ glory of our name, and to be 
entitled for the said charge to the 
accustomed honours, authority pre- 
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that at the peace, the surrender of this place would form chap. 
one of the articles of the treaty, the King will restore . 
it, and the Company will have no advantage from it.” 1746. 

Against the second plan, the destruction of th(' place, 
he argued, that it would be impossible to prevent tlie 
English from establishing on tlu‘ coast some other em- 
})()rium ecpially fit for tlieir ])urpose, and at a less ex- 
pense than tliey would now willingly pay for the ransom 
of Madras He tlien added that his opinion was 
strongly in favour of that plan, and tliat tlu've would be 
no difficulty in carrying it out, as (hnauuor Morse was 
ready to give bills on England for tlie amount d(v 
manded, and to make over eiglit or ten hostages till 
payment had beem made, 'fihis letter, ^^'ith the capitu- 
lation accompanying, was sent to Eondichery by M. 
Paradis, then commanding the Pondi(‘Ji(‘ry contingent. 

On the following day, ija liourdonnais wrote a short 
note to Dupleix, summarising his argunuuits, and beg- 
ging that lie might b(i fiirnisluHl with tlu' idea of the 
Governor-General as to tln^ manner in which Madras 
should be treated and on th(‘ 2oth, he sent a formal 
reply to a letti'r he had received from tlie Superior 
Council of Poiidicdiery thanking him in the name of the 
nation for the difficulties, the car(‘.s, the labours, the 
fatigues, he had experienced and overcome — which con- 
tained this remarkable expression : I have received 
the gracious letter you liave dom^ me tluj honour to 
write me on the subject of the taking of Madras ; aftcu 
the flranks you have to render on that account to the 


eminence and prerogative, and to 
all the api)ointments ordered hy tiie 
Company.” Further, all tlie oflieers 
and servants of the Crown and clerks 
of the Comx)any were ordered to re- 
co^jriise the said Sieur Dupleix in the 
said quality of Governor and Pre- 
sident of the Sui^erior Council, and 
to obey him, without eontraventioii 
in any sort or manner on pain of dis- 
obedience.” The orders of October, 
1745, were even more categorical in 


tluir assertion of the supreme autho- 
rity of the Governor of Pondichery 
on Indian soil. 

* Dated September 2t, 17 The 
actual words were “ Faites moi donct, 
Monsieur, uu plan suivi dc la ia<;oii 
dout vous pensez que je doivo traitor 
eette viile ; ” a request which shows 
very plainly that no positive ongarre- 
ments to ransom the town had been 
entered into on the 21&t. 
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CHAP. God of armies, it is M. Dupleix who deserves your 
. gi'atitude. His activity, his attentive care in supply- 
1746. ing me with all that I needed for the siege, wore the 
chief causes of its success.” 

Wc have thus alluded in detail to the course pursued 
by TiU Bourdonnais after the taking of Madras, in order 
that no doubt may exist as to the actual occurrences of 
that much canvassed period. We think it is clear, 
firstly, that TiU Bourdonnais had, as commander of the 
expedition, no right to conclude any definite treaty with 
the English, without the consent of the Governor- 
General of French India ; secondly, that up to Sej)- 
temher 25, the fifth day after the capitulation no such 
definitive tr(!aty had been entered into, although there 
had been some conversation regarding a ransom ; and, 
thirdly, that, up to that date, the feelings of La Bour- 
donnais, gratified by success, had been most friendly 
towards the Bondichery authorities. He had even gone 
out of his way, as we have seen, in a letter to the 
Superior (’ouncil, to render justice to Du])leix. 

We have now to refer to that action on the part of 
Dupleix and the Bondichery Council which changed 
that friendly feeling into one of fierce and bitter 
hostility, ruinous alike to the cause and to the leader. 
But before doing this, we must examine at some length 
the motivi's which influenced Dupleix, in the respon- 
sible position which he occupied, in deciding upon his 
course of action. 

There can be no doubt hut that at this period the 
main objc(^t of the y)olicy of Dujdeix was the expulsion 
of the English from the Koromandel coast. The ex- 
perience of the three preceding years had taught him 
that the safety of the one European power could oirly 
be assured by the expulsion of the other. It had 
tasked all his energies, he had had to draw upon all his 
resources, to preserve Bondichery from the dangers 
which had threatened it in 1744. But the prohibition 
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given by the Nawwfib Ainviuii-din, the French settle- ohap. 
ments mnst tlien have been doslroyed. Hnt that was 
a reed upon which it would not bo wise to lean for 1746. 
ever. 'I'lic successor of Anwarii-din inight not be 
animated by the same sentiments : anotluT incursion of 
the Manithas might render ])owerloss the representa- 
tive of tlie Miighal; or anarchy miglit again prevail, as 
it so recently had prevailed, throughout the Kannitik. 

That he could not dejxuid u])on tlio l^Vench Ministry, 
or on the Directors of the Frencli Company the events 
of the last few years had fully convinced him. With a 
three years’ warning of the ]iostiliti(‘s that were pending, 
the men who governed Frencli India from Paris had 
literally starved tlieir most important dejiendency. 

They had sent it neither shijis of Avar, nor money, nor 
even good information. Tlesitatingly and fearfully 
they had despatched two merchant vessels in as many 
years, Avith most inadeiiuato supjilic's. Is'ay more, Avhen 
another enterprising (jiovernor had jiroposed a plan, 
Avhereby, at the smallest amount, of risk, the ascendency 
of France in the East could bo secured, and had Avrung 
from the aged Minister an assent, they had taken the 
earliest opportunity to cancel th.e scheme, and had 
deprived the Governor of the means by Avhich he had 
hoped to carry it into execution. 

From France then Du])leix had little to hope. On 
the other hand he beheld England thirsting to destroy 
him, England strong in the eiua-gy of her sons, the rc'- 
sourc^js of the India Comjmuy, and, more than all, in 
her comparative good government. He had seen that 
in the year which Avas iioav going on, England had 
acted as La Ilourdonnais had proposed to act, and had 
thereby reaped the most important results. That 
stroke on the part of England, but for the interference 
of the Nawwab, Avould have destroyed him. The su- 
perior energy and good direction of the England of the 
eighteenth century over the France of Louis XV., 
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f^HAP. could not then have failed to impress him M'ith the 
. belief, that, in all probability, an opportunity would be 
1740. afforded to the Eiifrlisli of renewing the attempt under 
more favouralde conditions. 

What then formed his clmuce of success at such a 
conjuncture 1 Surely there was but one. It was to 
adopt that Y)olicy, even then consecrated by genius, the 
policy of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Gustavus — to 
carry the war into tlie enemy’s coujitry, and to use the 
means, whicli had been so wonderfully, so unexpectedly, 
placed at his dis])o.sal, to crush him at once; and for 
ever. Madras in his hands, Fort St. David could 
scarcely hold out, and then, secure of the Koroinandel 
coast, it might he j>o.ssible to des])atch a fleet to Bengal, 
to destroy the colony which had rivalled, and was now- 
threatening to surpass, his own tenderly nursed settle- 
ment of tdiauclranagar. 

Such being his vienvs, his mm-titication may bo well 
conceived, w'hen lie learned that notw-ithstandiug his 
previous warnings, notwithstanding tlie positive ar- 
rangement he had made with the Nawwab, La Bour- 
<lonnais was still harjhng upon the ransom of the place 
which he had con([uered. 'I'he result of this he felt 
could only be, that the moment the English fleet should 
recover its former superiority in the Indian seas — an 
event daily dri'aded alike by Dupleix and La Bour- 
donnais — an attemjit would promptly be made to sub- 
ject Pondichory to the fate of Madras, an attempt of 
which, if successful, the English Avould undoubtedly 
take the fullest advantage. 

Impressed with thes(> ideas, he Avrote ou September 
25, a letter to La Jkmrdonnais, in wdiich, w'hilst re- 
minding him that according to the orders of the Minis- 
ter, he Avas subject to the authority of the Superior 
Council of Pondichery, he pressed upon him the 
necessity of abandoning all notion of ransom. “ The 
ransom which you are thinking of demanding from 
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Madras,” he said, “ is only a inoiiientary, and, at the 
most, an uncertain advantage'. All the liostages which 
you may have will not bind the Englisli (Jompany to ir-let. 
accept the hills which the (hnenioi' may give yon, and 
he, now a jn’isouer, will probahh say that he has acted 
under compulsion to procure! his freedom, and tlie Com- 
pany will say the same.” 'flu' same ])ost convened to 
La Jlourdonuais an olficial letter trom the Superior 
Council on the same suhje'ct. 

This letter, and the tone of supea-ioritj wliich per- 
vaded it, seem to luive! decided the action of l.a llonr- 
donnais. It would aiepear lliat up to, and during, 
Septemher 2(!, lie hud leee'u engaged in discussing 
with Governor Mor.se and tlie linglish d{'])uties the 
terms of ransom. On the morning of the ^Oth he 
wrote to ])u])leix to state that he had almost agreed 
with Mr. Morse regarding tin* conditions; that there 
remained only a few slight ditferences tf) adjust, and to 
arrange the terms of ])a\m('nt. ihit during tlu! 2Gth 
he received from Dupleiv not oidy the letters to which 
we have alluded, hut another from the Council, dated 
the 24th, in which lu' was informed that .Messrs. 
Dulaurent and Bartlielemy would arri\(! that day from 
Tondichery to congratulate him on his success, and to 
form with MM. Desiuemesnil, llonneau, Desforges, and 
Paradis, all ] ’on dich cry men, a (.'ouncil, over which he 
was to preside. Instantly his part was taken. lie 
states in his memoirs that from that moment he could 
not *doubt the views of Duj)leix ; that he saw that he 
was resolved to he master of Madras and of the shijis, 
to dispose of all as he wished. 'I'hc! assumption of 
such superiority he resolved at once to dispute!. 

Although the ransom-treaty was 7iot then signed, he 
wrote to Lupleix as though it had been : “ I wish with 
all my heart,” he said, “ that the deputies had arrived 
five or six houi'S earlier ; th(!re would have been time 
then to inform them of all that j)assed between the 
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CHAP. English Governor and myself. But all had been cou- 
eluded at the time of their arrival.” He added : “ if 
1746. nevertheless these gentlemen wish to employ themselves 
during their stay in this town, I will find them employ- 
ment.” At the same time he addressed the Council, 
taking up high ground ; acknowledging that all the 
then French establishments in India were under the 
Governor-General of Fondichcry, he claimed the right 
of disposing of Madras, because he had conquered it. 
He disavowed, in fact, all subordination to Pondichery. 
The next morning he put the seal to his declarations, by 
sending to Madras the copy of an unsigned convention 
Avith Governor Morse;, by Avbich he boxmd himself to 
restore Madras to the English on receiving bills for 

1.100.000 pagodas, payable at certain dates not very 
distant.* 

Then ensued between the two men a contest injurious 
to the cause which tlicy had equally at heart, to the 
country to Avhich they belonged, and fatal in its result to 
the fortunes of one of them. Dupleix, feeling thiit this 
restoration of Madras was in effect to leave Pondichery 
open to attack, the moment La Bourdonnais and his 
squadron should have sailed to the islands, determined 
to maintain tlie authority which the Kang and the 
Company had conferred upon him. La Bourdonnais, on 
his side, unwilling to submit to any authority, and im- 
patient of all control, declared that the Minister having 
left to him, as admiral, the sole conduct of his operations, 
he was even on Indian soil independent of the Govern- 
ment of Pondichery. Admitting that the phrase, “ master 
of his operations,” tised by the French Minister to La 
Bourdonnais, seemed to convey to him an independent 

* Equal to four lakhs and forty equal payments of 200,000 pagodas 
thousand ruiiees or €421 ,006 sterling, each, the first payment to be made one 
The teims were 500,000 pagodas. month, and the second one year, after 
l)avable in Europe at six months’ the arrival of the ships from Europe, 
sight, in five letters of exchange of A pagoda is worth nearly nine shii- 

100.000 each; and 600,000 in three lings. 
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authority, we regard it as clear that it could never have chap. 
been the intention of the French Government thus to ^ 
establish a second supreme authority, an imperimn in 1746. 
imperio^ within a few miles of the seat of their 
Government. Yet La Bourdonnais cared little for such 
considerations. Although, before starting on this ex- 
pedition from Pondichery, he had carried his recognition 
of the authority of the Council to such an extent as to 
refuse to act without a positive order from them ; he 
now, when the victory had been achieved, and when he 
u’as required by them to carry out tlieir instructions, as 
•emanating from an authority paramount to liis owm, 
daringly disavowed his subordination, and refused to 
recognise their supremacy. 

It may not be out of place to inquire liere what it 
really was, what was the motive reason that prompted 
liim to this insubordination, to this sacrifice of the best 
interests of his country % Was it solely because he deemed 
his own policy to be the correct j)olicy I That could 
hardly be. No one had felt more strongly than La Bour- 
donuais, that it woidd be impossible tor him to remain 
on that coast, with any degree of safety, later than the 
second week in October, llis plan had been to send two 
or three of his ships to winter at Aclun, and to bear uj) 
with the remainder, laden wdth cargoes, tor the islands, 

•eit route to France. Yet, it was not once or twice, but 
many times, that Dupleix had explained to him that, 
under those circumstances, Pondichery w'ould be in the 
greatest danger; unprotected by a squadron, having 
incurred the wrath of the Naww'ab, and invited the 
retaliation of the English, nothing but the return of 
La Bourdonnais in the spring, with an overwhelming 
force, could have long saved the French capital, situated 
as it was between two English settlements — Fort St. 
George and Fort St. David — from capture. The ransom 
of Madras, then, not for cash, but for bills of exchange 
not then accepted, with the vision looming in the future 
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CHAP, that Madras shortly being in a y)osition to demand a 
ransom from Pondichery, could not have seemed, even 
174 ( 3 ^ to La Bourdonnais, a sound policy for France. 

But therci is another light in which it is necessary to 
regard the transaction. Let us inquire wliether, though 
it was not a sound policy for France, it did not seem a 
sound policy for the privatcnnterosts of La Bourdonnais. 
And hert' wo meet with some revelations which cannot 
fail to starth^ We have seen in the course of the pre- 
ceding narrative, tliat during the six days, from the 21st 
to the 25th (d‘ Se]>teml)er, a negotiation had been going 
on bet\v(‘en l^a Bourdonnais and Governor Morse, as to 
the amount and the terms of the ransom. But besides 
the (jiK^stion of ])ubli(- ransom for Madras, there was the 
other, the j)orhaps (upially weighty qiK'stion, of private 
present to La Bourdonnais. That lie did receive* a 
considerable present is undeniable, and, though such a 
transaction accorded with the customs of India in those 
early days, this ac(^e])tanc(* of money must in almost 
every case, have considerably influenced the conduct of 
those who r('C(UV(Hl it. With the knowledge of this fact 
before us, th(' rc'fusa,! of La Bourdonnais to entertain the 
statesmanlike plans of Dupleix becomes at once intel- 
ligible. Knowing, as we know now, that of the three 
measures which he himself submitted to Dupleix, viz., 
the occupation of Madras by the French, its destruction, 
and its ransom — tliat of the ransom was the only one 
which would bring him in material advantage, all the 
mystery that envedoped his conduct disappeair. He 
stands robbed of much of his glory — of that bright 
lialo of pure disinterestedness with which historians 
have sought to encircle him — but he is at least an in- 
telligible being. AVe can watch his acts now, morally 
certain that we have our eyes on the secret spring by 
which all those acts were directed. 

But we would not be understood to assert that this was* 

♦ Vicky Appendix A. — “The private present to La IJourdonnais.” 
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the sole motive which influenced him. We even 
conceive it possible that La lioimlonnais liimself did 
not fully realise the consequence of his actions. E\'('n ir ui. 
great men are very often unconsciously acted ujion. 

More especially was this likely to he the case with a man 
who chafed so fretfully against siqx'rior control as did La 
Bourdonnais. Determined not to subordinate his will to 
the will of Dupleix, he may have been himsedf unawan' 
of that secret influence, Avliicli, notwitlistanding, most 
powerfully moved him. Wliat can ho more jirobalde thiin 
that the two motives, pow('rfu]]y assisting one another, so 
worked n])on and mastered Ijis reasoning powers, that he 
was but faintly, if at all, aware of the real moving and 
guiding power within him, but persmuh'd bimsi-lf tliat In; 
was influenced by considerations of duty — the stlfish and 
sordid views which lay at the root of Ins conduct being 
kept entirely out of siglitl Ilowevcn’ tliat may be, w(‘ 
have in this place to judge of the man by his acts. And 
in looking at those acts, we cannot but take advantage to 
the full of any circumstances which temd to throw liglil 
on the motives that ])ronij)ted tliem. Hitherto, no con- 
sideration has been ])aid to those imflivc'S. In the contest 
between Duph'i.x and La Bourdonnais, the former has 
been ruthlessly condemned — comUimned, we are satis- 
fied, without a full and fair impiiry — without having 
been heard by means of ])uhhc docnmtnits in his own 
defence. Yet, it is surely something in the (picstion 
between them to inquire', whether there were any secret 
motives besides those tliat have be'on assigned, whicli 
might have tempted either of them to overstep his powers. 

In the case of Dupleix, we see the avowed reason — tin; 
determination to root out the English at any cost from the 
Koromandel coast — based upon the ])owers which as 
Governor-General of French India he believed himself 
to possess — hut we can find no trace of any other. He 
had no personal objects to gain by refusing to ransom 
Madras. It appeared to him so plain that the restora- 

M 
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tion of that place involved two dangers — hostility from 
^ . the Nawwab, and renewed hostility from the English — 
174 (). to Pondichery which might be defenceless: the reason 
of his conduct is, in fact, so plain, so apparent, that 
we search in vain for any secret motive, least of all foi' 
any which might have been beneficial to his private 
fortunes. 

But it is not so with La Bourdonnais. It is now 
clear that up to September 26 lie liad entered upon 
no ])ositive ('iigagemeuts to ransom his conquests. 
It is, we think, certain that on that 26th he agreed 
to terras with ( iovernor Morse, one of those terms 
sti])ulating for a, private jirescnt to himself of the 
eipiivalent of about £46,()b(l ; that, receiving on the 
same day convincing intimation from Pondichery, that 
Duplei.v and the Superior Council would be no party to 
any scheme for a ransom, he suddenly resolved to break 
with them, to assert his own independent action. Is it 
too much to infer that tbe alarmed private interests 
stimulated, ])erha])s unconsciously, his jealous and easily 
roused ambition to a revolt against the better feelings of 
his nature 1 

'I'o return to the narrative. AVe left La Bourdonnais 
on the evening of the 26th and on the morning of 
September 27, refusing to ackumvledge the authority 
of the agents sent to co-operate with him by the 
Superior (Council, sending to Pondichery for ratification 
a copy of the treaty of ransom, and yet — strange incon- 
sistency — asserting his entire independence of the con- 
trol of that Council. 

But before this actually happened, some intimation 
that it was about to happen had reached Pondichery. 
Amongst the officers of the besieging army — the com- 
mandant, in fact, of the Pondichery contingent — was 
M. Paradis, a Swiss by birth, and a man of a bold, 
energetic, daring nature. He had previously been 
known to La Bourdonnais, and the latter had, even 
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before his arrival at Pondichery, made a special applica- 
tion for his services. Placed in command of the l^on- y— 
dichery contingent, and second only, on land, to La 
llourdonnais himself, he liad behaved in a manner to 
give the greatest satisfaction to his chief, and until tlie 
time of the capitulation, the relations between the two 
had been of the most cordial nature'. On the 2()th, we 
learn for the first time that some difference? had arisem 
on a point connected with the command of* the iroo])s, 
and that Paradis bad left Madras for Pondichery on the 
2ord, armed with letters from La Hourdonnais for 
Dupleix. It seems probable that Paradis, from liis 
position in the force, had bec'u mach? acxjuaintc'd with 
the nature of tlie negotiations that were progrc'ssing at 
Madras, and that he had ])oint(‘d out to tlu' Siipc^rior 
('ouncil that, unless they asserted their authority, none? 
would remain to them. The Oouncil were' probably in- 
fluenced by these c(>]jsid(*ratious wlicui they s(?nt MM. 
]-)espr(3mesiiil, Dulaurent, and Bartlicdemy to Madras. 

But on the 28tli, they re(;ei\ed the defiant letters of La 
Bourdonnais. They at once? wrote to him a letter, in 
which they recapitulated thc' arguments tliey had uschI 
against the restorati(m of the place to tlie English; told 
him that M. DesprcMiiesnil, tlie second member of Coun- 
cil, and then at Madras, would be? authorised to take? 
over from him the command of the jdacc', with the 
Pondicliery contiiigcmt und(?r him; and concluded with 
a formal protest against all the engagements lu' might 
contmet without the knowledge and confirmation of tlie 
Superior Council. On tlie following day, Dupleix dc's- 
patched to him a letter written with his own hand — 
most touching, most entreating in its terms, conjuring 
him as a brother, as a friend, to give up all idea of 
ransoming the place, and to enter heartily into the de- 
signs he was nursing for the uprooting of the English. 

After dwelling upon the worthlessness of a ransom agrc?ed 
to by prisoners, and adducing examples from history to 

AI 2 
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CHAP, prove that coiulitions made under such circumstances 
, had never been considered binding, he added: “in the 
I 74 (» name of God; in the name of your children, of your 
wif(5, I conjure you to be persuadcKl of wliat I tell you. 
Finish as you have begun, and do not treat Avith an 
enemy, who has no object but to reduce us to the most 
dire extremity. Such are', the orders Avhich the enemy’s 
sepiadron executes wherever it is able. If it has not 
done more, it was because it could not do more. Provi- 
dence lias been kinder to us than to them. liCt us then 
])rofit by our opportunity, for t\m glory of our monarch, 
and for the general interests of a nation which will 
regard you as its restorer in India. Heaven grant that 
I may succe(Ml in persuading you, that J may convince 
you of the necessity of annulling a treaty which makes 
us lose in one moment all our advantages, the extent of 
which you will recognise, immediately, if you will pay 
attention to my representations.” 

MeanwliiU', the tlire(‘ (V)uncillors, MM. Dcsjmunesnil, 
Dulaurent, and Barthelemy, finding their powers dis- 
avowed by Ira Pourdonnais, transmitted to him on the 
27th, a formal protest against his usurpation of authority, 
as well as against the restoration of Madras to the English ; 
they sent also to the various commandants of troops 
copies of the King’s ord(‘rs conferring supreme authority 
in India u])oii Dupleix — a step to which, they said, they 
had be(ui driven by the measures adopted by M. de la 
Jiourdonnais in o])position to the orders he had received 
from Pondichery. On the 30th, the three Councillors 
made a second protest, and announced their intention to 
withdraw to St. Thome, there to await further orders 
from Pondichery. 

This was only the prelude to other and stronger 
measures. On October 2, a Commission, composed of 
the Major-General de Bury, M. Bniyere, the Procureur- 
General, and M. Paradis, arrived at Madras, armed with 
powers to execute the orders with which they were 
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intrusted by Dupleix, as representative of his Sovereign chap. 
in the East Indies. They carried a declaration made by . 
Dupleix on behalf of the King and the Company of the ^ 746. 
Indies, which they were instructed to read publicly at 
Madras, setting forth, amongst other terms, that the 
treaty of ransom had been made “by the sim]>le act, 
without lawful authority, of M. de la Eourdonnais, with 
prisoners who were unable to engage others on their 
account, especially in an affair of such importance; that 
it was null and void, and to be regarded as never having 
been execiited.” A second declaration, issued by Dupleix, 
on behalf of the King, and earned by them, created a 
Provincial Council of Fort St. George, “to render justice 
in the name of the King, civil as well as criminal, to all 
the inhabitants present and to come.” Of this M. Des- 
prcmesnil was ap])ointed Presidcnl, and MM. Dulaurent, 
Barthelemy, Bonneau, Desforges, Bruyere, and Paradis, 
members. By anotlier declaration ]\I. Despremcsnil was 
nominated Commandant and Director of the town and 
fort of Madras, “ to command in it, xinder our orders, the 
oflicei’S of land and sea forces, the inhabitants, the clerks 
of the Company, and all other Frenchmen and foreigners, 
established in it, of what condition soever they might be.” 

They carried with them, besides, two requisitions, one 
from the Superior Council of Poiidichery, the other from 
the principal inhabitants of the town, both alike prott;st- 
ing against the usurpation of authority on the part of La 
Bourdonnais, and against the restoratiou of Madras to 
the English, as a measure injurious to the national in- 
terest, and fraught witli danger to Poudichery. 

Early on the morning of October 2, six* of the 
members of the newly appointed Provincial and Execu- 
tive Councils, accompanied by their chief clerk, entered 
Madras, and proceeded to the head-quarters of La Bour- 
donnais. By him they Avere received and conducted to 

* They were, MM. Despremesnil, Paradis, Dulaurent, Barthelemy, 

Bruyere, and General dc Bury, 
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CH^J^ the largo hall. Here the business of the day was com- 
menced by General de Bury luinding over to La Bour- 

1740. donnais a letter from the Superior Council, stating that 
he, the general, was authorised to reply to his letter of 
the 27 th ultimo. The chief clerk then read aloud, in 
the pix^scmce (;f a large' concourse of people, who Avere 
attracted by tlu^ rumours of some extraordinary scene, 
the several declarations and protests we have enumerated 
above. 

Whilst this reading was going on, officers of all grades 
came crowding into the hall, the gi eat majority of them 
belonging to the troops wlio had come with La Bour- 
donnais from the ish^s. As soon as the clerk had finished. 
La Bourd(/iiuais replied. lie stated that he would 
recognise no authority in India as superior to his own ; 
as tlu^ ord(U's which he had received from France con- 
cludc'd witli a sp(^cial proviso, leaving liim master of 
his o[)erations.” ^ M. Desprernesnil replied, that the 
authority just (piohul in no way invalidated the powers 
conferred upon the Govenior-GeiuTal, and, in fact, bore 
no reference to the subject. La Bourdonnais, however, 
was obstinate, and seeing himself supported by a number 
of his own adhenuits, he assumed a liaughtier tone, and 
threatenc'd to cause the l)Uglers to sound the assembly, 
and get the troops under arms. Immediately a cry was 
raised in the assembly against taking up arms against 
one anotlu'r. Upon this La Bourdonnais assembled in 
the next room a council of war, comt)osed of the officers 
who had come with him from the islands, and alter a 
short sitting, (•ommunicated the result to the deputies 
from Poudichery. This was, in effect, that they con- 

* Undoubtedly this was the ease, may be observed in addition, that the 
and this was roco«:iiised by tlie Couri- fact of his beino: master of his opera- 
oil of Pondichery, when two mouths tions, while it left him the choice of 
before tliey had pressed upon him the action, did not relieve him of sub- 
necessitv of a decision regarding: ordination to the authority of the 
them. La Bourdoumns had then re- representative of his Sovereign in 
fused to aetj unless tlie Council pre- territories subject to that Sovereign, 
scribed to him a positive course. It 
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siclerefl ho ought not to go back from tlic promise he had 
given to the English. Upon tliis the deputies retired.* 

La Bourdonnais having thus repulsed tlie demands, 
legally preferred, of the Pondicheiy diijuities, ])roceedod 
without delay to deprive them of cwtay chance of execut- 
ing them by force. Spreading a report that the English 
fleet had been seen off Bulikat, he issued a general order 
to send fifty men oti board each vt'ssel . lie at the same 
time privately instructed his trusted subordinates to 
assign this duty to the troops of the Pondichery con- 
tingent. This was executed on tlie morning of October 
4, and he found himself then, at the head of troo])s 
entirely devoted to him, absolute master of his move- 
ments. 

The members of the Provinf;ial Council did not the 
less attempt to establish their lawful authority by legal 
means. Uiscovering during tlie day tlie ruse which J^a 
Bourdonnais had employed so wcdl, ajiparently for his 
own interests, they resolved to place liim under a moral 
restraint. For this purpose, (fencral de Bury, accom- 
panied by MM. Latour and Largi, jirociauled to his head- 
quarters, and delivered to him a written document, 
addressed to him as commandant of the French squadron, 
forbidding him to leave Madras with tin* French troops, 
without a Avritten order from Dupleix. But the time 
had passed Avheu it was necessary for La Bourdonnais to 
dissemble his resentment. He had rid himself of the 
Pondichery troops, and he was determined to use his 
usurped authority with the utmost rigour, lie at once 
placed the three deputies under arrest, and when Paradis, 
hearing of this imlignity, hastened to remonstrate with 
him, he charged him with being “ a marplot who had 
brought them all within two fingers of destruction,” 
and sent him to join his associates, lie declared at the 

* There are two accounts of this count written three ycard afterwards 
interview — one drawn hy La Bourdonnais. The latter 

UD at the time by Despremesnil and abounds witli personal imputations 
his colleajfues ; the other the ac- which we have omitted. 
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CHAP, same time that he would leave them prisoners to the 
- - English on October 1 5 — the day on which he had cove- 

1746. nauted to restore Madras to that nation. 

We will not attempt to describe the feelings of Dupleix 
on receiving a report of these proceedings. To carry 
through the darling object of his policy, the destruction 
of the English power in the Karuatik, he had employed 
entreaty, advice, pen’suasion, menaces, and moral force — 
and all in vain. Tlie didermined pertinacity of his rival 
left him stranded. Not a single resource remained to 
him. Ilis authority denied, his soldiers sent on board 
th(i admiral’s ships, his deputies arrested and confined 
in Madras — his entreaties answt'red by cold rehisals, his 
assertions of authority by a contemptuous denial of it — 
what remained for him to do 1 It was vain to appeal to 
Paris. Thence no rc'ply could amve within fifteen 
months, and La Bourdonnais could not stay fifteen days 
longer, without e.\treme risk, upon the coast. lie was 
irritated and annoyed, not only at the dissipation of the 
vast schemes which he had formed, but at his powerless- 
ness to prevent any act which it might please the infu- 
riated chief of the forces, iiaval and military, to carry 
out. The utmost that he could do was to protest. This 
he did, in a temperate and dignified letter,* so soon as 
intelligence of the proceedings at Madras reached him. 


* Dated Madras. Octobor 0, 1710. 
From the Superior (’ouneil of TVui- 
dichory to La Hourdoniiuis. “ \Vu 
learn by the letter of the (b)uucil of 
Madras of the Hh current, that yon 
have caused to be arrested MM. 

Bury, Paradis, Latour, Laig^i, and 
Changeac. Our i'orinei- letters, and 
that which M. Bury intimated to 
you, would have informed you that 
the Pondichery contingent hot being 
under your orders, we hail nominated 
a Commandant at Madras, and had 
established a Council there. Things 
being upon this footing, we might 
have demanded of you by what right, 
and by what authority, you have 
caused them to be arrested. But we 


feel the inutility of such a demand. 
We can now take no part with re- 
ference to all that you may do, but 
to wait tramiuilly the issue ok your 
proceedings. 

“ We contirm the order to the 
Council of Madras, to the officers 
and troops of Pondichery, not to 
evacuate Madras, and not to embark 
on board the ships, at least, until you 
forcibly compel them. But we tell 
them, nevertheless, to obey all your 
orders for the performance ot the 
garrison duties of the place. We 
permit ourselves to hope that a ray 
of light will induce you to reflect 
very seriously.** 
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Nor was La Bourclonnais himself at all at his ease. 

The month of October — a month famous for the storms ^ _ 
and hurricanes which it brings upon the open Koro- 1746. 
mandel coast — was now well upon him. He had felt 
and had always declared that it would be dangerous to 
stay in the Madras roadstead after October 15. Yet, 
so intent had he been on this quarrel with Du])leix, 
that he had done very little in the way of embarking 
the property of which he had made juize. Not even an 
inventory had been made out. 'Fo leave Madras, too, 
on the 15tli, as he had intended, Avith a treaty unratified 
by the Superior Council of Pondichery, would be to 
make over his conquest to Dupleix Avithout conditions, 
as to lose for himself and for Francis the ransom-money 
he had been promised. 'I'hat defiance of the Pondi- 
chory authorities Avhich had apparently succeeded so 
Avell, what would it profit him, if, aftiu- his departure, 
those authorities should choose to ignore all his ]>ro- 
ceedings, and should deal Avith Madras as a conquest of 
Avhich they alone had a right to dispose 1 And yet 
Avhat Avas more probable than that they Avould thus act! 
Relying upon the physical force of Avhich he disposed 
he had contemned their orders, refused to acknoAvledge 
their authority, arrested their generals, and put them 
to open scorn. It Avould have been contrary to all his 
•experience of men to imagine, that the physical force 
being on their side, they Avould acknoAvledge any of the 
arrangements Avhicii, in open defiance of their instruc- 
tions, he might have made. 

At the moment then of his apparent triumph. La 
Bourdonnais felt all the hopelessness and helplessness 
of his position. Unless he could come to terms Avith 
Dupleix, all his plans would be subverted, the bills for 
public ransom and private gratitude Avould not be worth 
vthe paper on Avhich they Avere Avritten. Y'et, Iioav to 
come to terms with those whom he had slighted and 
scorned, seemed of all tasks the most impossible. To 
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CHAP, bend his haughty spirit to sue for the amity which, 

, when pressed up{)n liim “ as a brother, as a friend,” he 
1746. had rejected, was a course which La Bourdonnais, of all 
men, would have scorned. Sometliing, nevertheless, 
must be done. Dupleix could afford to wait for the 
future. It was from La Bourdonnais that the overtures 
must come. 

Tie made thenn. Not, indeed, in that open, straight- 
forward way, wliich would liave acknowledged his error, 
and which would have caused the immediate renewal of 
cordial relations witli J)u])l(nx, but in that tortuous, in- 
direct maniK'r which those ado])t, who, having com- 
mitted an error, and finding that the consequences of 
that error are recoiling on themselves, are yet too much 
the slaves of a false ])ride to make a candid confession. 

This was the ])lau he adopted. He commissioned 
Paradis, the (k)mmandant of the Pondichery contingent, 
and whom, it will be remembered, he had placed in 
arrest, to sound Dupleix as to whether he would agree 
to the treaty of ransom, j)rovided the restoration of 
Madras wore dtdeuTed from October to January or 
February, with a view, ostensibly, to make a proper 
division of the spoils. If be could agree to that, Paradis 
added. La Bourdonnais Avould leave behind 150 of his 
own troops to reinforce those of Pondichery. 

This proposition came upon Dupleix just immediately 
after his authority had been insulted and defied, when 
he, the ci\'il power, had had flaunted before him, by the 
chief military power, the irresistible argument of brute 
force, lie had divined some, if not all, of the motives 
of La Bourdonnais, and he had made up his mind to 
keep no terms with him. Openly to break off all cor- 
respondence with one who wielded the physical force of 
the colony would be however, in his opinion, conductive 
neither to French interests in general, nor to the in- 
terests of Pondichery in particular. But on receiving 
this indirect overture from Paradis, he saw in it a means 



^ THE ADMIRAL'S POSITION DEFINED. 

of getting rid of one who refused to carry out himself, 
and who prevented others from carrying out, the views 
which he deemed essential to French interests. He 
resolved, therefore, to adopt that ])olicy which the weak 
in all ages have deemed a legitimate weapon when 
battling against the strong, and to dissemble. He, 
accordingly wrote, on October 7, to T^a llourdonuais, 
stating that he would entertain the project. Hut on 
the following day a circumstance occurred which im- 
mensely strengthened the hands of Dujileix. 'I’hree 
ships of war, long expected, the “ Cemtaure ” of 74 guns, 
the “ Mars ” of 50, and the “ Brillant ” of .50, having on 
board 1,520 men,* anchored that morning in the Pondi- 
chery roadstead. Tiiey brought out startling intelli- 
gence. M. Orry had been, in December, 17 15, replaced 
as Coutroller-Oeueral by M. Macliault d’Arnonville — a 
member of the Council of State — of no experience in 
finance, but devoted to Madame do Pompadeur. The 
Company informed Dupleix of tliis, aswellas of the fact 
that war between France and Holland was imminent, 
and that he would, therefore, have t(j arrange to meet a 
new enemy in his neighbourhood. They also forwarded 
to him, in anticipation of his being joined by La ]iour- 
donnais, specific instructions as to the relations to him- 
self which the Commander of the French fleet would 
bear. 

As this was the verj' point upon which La Bourdon- 
nais had based his resistance to the orders of Dupleix, 
this document had naturally very great interest for the 
Pondichery Council. It was dated October 6, 1745, 
and, was thus worded : “ The Company considers it right 
and proper that the Commander of the squadron should 
be present at the meetings of the Superior Council ; that 
he be summoned to it when any military expedition, in 
which this Commander is to bear a principal part, is 
under consideration ; and that he have in it a deliberate 
* Grose’s East Indies, vol. ii. chaD. 29. 
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CHAP, voice. But it requires also that the conclusion, which 
. shall bo arrived at after discussion, whatever be the 
1746 . nature of the affair, be carried out by him without 
opposition, even though it should concern the disposing 
of all the ships of the Company which he may com- 
mand.” Those orders appeared to Dujdeix to be too 
clear to be disj)utcd ; he, therefore, sent a copy of them 
tlie same day to La Bourdonnais with the additional 
intimation, that tliey had been approved of by the new 
Minister.* 


• The date of this IcIUt - Octo- 
ber <>, 1745, a date <‘xactly two 
months antc(jed(‘nt to tlic apixdnt- 
incnt of M, iVIjicdiaiilt as Controller' 
General— togcMicr with the state- 
nient made by Dupleix that its cen- 
tents “ had been aimroved by the 
new Minister,” atrurtfed an opportu- 
nity to La Jlourdonnais, of which Ik* 
took full advantage, to (;ont(‘st its 
validity, “ilow is it possible,” be 
observes in substance in bis iiiemoirs, 
“ that the itew Minister should have 
sentM. I luplcix orders, dated Octo- 
ber C, when bis ap]>oiiitnient dates 
only from December (5, and 1 niystdf 
received by the same <»pportuni1y 
letters from M. Orry, the old Minis- 
ter, dated November 25 y ** flepiie 
ceeds, on this, to speak of it as a 
“ pretended letter.” Hut this reason- 
ing, idausiblc as it is, luis no founda- 
tion. It is perfectly true that M. 
MachaulCa appointment as Con- 
troller-General dates only from De- 
cember (J, 1 715, but it is no less so, 
that for several months prior to that 
date he had hcen designated as tlie 
successor of Crry, wdio was in dis- 
grace, and that lie had been con- 
sulted on all the arrangements tliat 
Mere under discussion. Duplcix 
merely states in his letter, that the 
orders be had received from the Com- 
pany had been “ auproved of ’’by the 
new Minister. Wluit W'as more na- 
tural than tliat such imjiortaut orders 
had been submitted, before trans- 
mission to a distant settlement, to 
the man who was virtually, though 
not actually, Minister, and wiio 
w^ould be intrusted with their execu- 
tion ? That such Avas the practice is 
certain, and the very word used by 


Duplcix implies that the practice was 
carried out on this occasion. The 
veiy ships wliieli carried out the 
ordcT's saih'd from France before the 
actual nomination of Machanlt ; it 
Avoiild have been a transparent talse- 
hood — for Avhicli there was neither 
luvessity or excuse — lor Duplcix 
to have employed the ex])rossion 
whi<*h he did use, if it had not 
been founded upon fact. Of the 
autheiitieity of the order there can 
be no doubt. But there is another 
point. La Bourdonnais adds that the 
let La’ of Orry to him was ii conlirm- 
ation of his independent authority in 
the Indian seas, and lie ipiotes twt) 
garbled extracts from it to prove this. 
Wc give here, entire, the two first 
pai'agraphs Irorn whi(‘h those extracts 
are taken, believing thatthey strongly 
eoiilinii the view avc arc supporting. 
1 1 must be remembered that the letter 
is addressed to La Bourdonnais, as 
GoAornor of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, and that at the time it was 
despatched Orry had not the smallest 
idea tliat La Bourdonnais would have 
been able to suc(!eed, before its re- 
ceipt, in litting out a Ucetrfor the 
Judies. Tie helieval him, in fact, to 
be still at the Lie of France. The 
letter runs thus:— “ Tlie Company 
Avill send you this year, sir, six of 
its ATftsels, of which Ihx^ will sail an 
the beginning of next month, and 
the sixth in the course of February. 
It has determined to address them 
all to you, leaA'i ng you master, to 
dispose of them according to circum- 
stances, and the iicavs you may re- 
ceive from the Indies. It ought, 
however, to be your chief duty to 
send to Fondichery, at a proper sea- 
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But the shifts to which <a wilful nature, working fora 
dehnite end, is able to resort, were not yet exhausted. 
La Bourdonnais, in his reply, thus referred to the iustru- 
tions of the new Minister : “ AVith respect to the extract 
you have sent me, you may depend that I shall always 
conform to the orders of the Minister aften- I shall have 
received them. But he no longt'r writes to mo here, and 
the extract you have sent me conc(!rns the Comjiany’s 
ca])tains and not me.”* lie added that lie had received 
but one letter from the (Jompaiiy, and begged Diipleix 
to have the others sought for. 'I'liis despatch had 
scarcely been sent off, when tlie missing hitters arrived. 
AVhether or not they contained any rderence to the 
orders sent to Dupleix, it is impossible! to say,f but this 
is certain, that from the date of their recei]it the tone of 
his letters changed. In that of the lOfh he announced 
to Dupleix that he would wait the receipt of his views 
till the 13 th, and assured him that tlnire was no condi- 
tion he would refuse, if it did not involve the forfeiture 
of his word. The same evening he r(!ccived the reply 
of Dupleix to the oventures made through Paradis, and 
he at once transmitted to Dnjileix the conditions on 
which he woidd make over Madras to the Pondichery 
authorities, and depart. 


son, the number of vessels wliicli may 
be necessary to convey to it, in saf et y 
and Avith prompt itiule, the inoin v 
and the trooi)s, the ammunitions of 
war and the supplies, which are des- 
tined for that settlement.*’ 

“ I dtvnot dictate to you the man- 
ner in which you ought to act, to 
succeed in this expedition, of which 
you will yourself feel all tlie im- 
portance, persuaded as I am that you 
will do all for the best. Your chief 
point of view ought to be the pre- 
servation of the town of Pondiidiery, 
and of the other establish men ts 
which the Company' i>ossesscs beyond 
the Cai)o of Good Hope and in India. 
This object ought to be preferred 
to all other enteriirises. You should 
come to an understanding on this 
point with M. Dupleix, and should 


send him all tlie assistance ho mav 
demand of you, and for which heAvill 
look to you.*’--Datod November 25, 
1715. 

Now, this letter gives very large 
powers to the (lovernor of the Isles 
of France and Bourbon, hut it in no 
way authorises that official to as- 
sume authority in th(3 country of tlie 
Governor, for Avhom some of the as- 
sistance was intended. And yet that 
was the strained interpretation La 
Bourdonnais put upon it. 

* La Bourdonais to Dupleix, 
dated Madras, October 10, 174G 

t He Avrites in his letter of Octo- 
ber JO, to Dupleix thus; — ‘*I have 
just received the letters of the Mi- 
nisttT ; they, in no way, affect my 
previous orders.** But the letters 
are not given. 
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CHAP. The principals of these conditions were, a promise that 
. the treaty he enclosed should be rigidly observed ; that 
1740 . the Governor should bo taken from his officers, and not 
from Pondichery ; tliat Madras should be evacuated on 
January 1, 1747. The treaty contained articles very 
favourable to the English, especially wlien it is re- 
membered that Madras, with its weak garrison, was 
incapable of further defence when it surrendered. T'he 
second article provided that one-half of the munitions of 
war should be returned to the English ; the fourth, that 
the residue of the supplies, of which tlie quantity was 
large, after the re-victualling of the French squadron, 
should be restored to them ; the other articles related to 
the I’ansotn and matters jircviously noticed. On the 
following day, the 12tli, he sent another letter, in which 
he stated that as M. Despremcsnil had assured him that 
Dupleix would agree to the conditions, he was now im- 
patient to depart. lie enclosed five articles, the two 
])riucipal of which jnovided that Madras should be 
evacuated, at the latest, at the end of January, that it 
should not be attacked by citlier nation before that period, 
and that as long as it sliould remain in the hands of the 
French, the roadstead should be accessible to the ships 
of both nations. 'I'he Superior Council replied to these 
letters on the l^ltli and 14th. With reference to the 
conditions insisted upon by La Bourdonnais, they agi’eed 
to keep the engag<'nient entered into with the English, 
provided the Fnglish kc[)t theirs ; but they required 
that La Bourdonnais should leave them 150 of his troops 
as he had promised Paradis, that Despremcsnil should 
be Commandant, assisted by a Council of four, two of 
whom might be named by T^a Bourdonnais, subordinate 
to Pondichery ; and that the place should not be 
evacuated till a complete division of the prize property 
should have taken place. In their letter of the 14th,* 
the Council positively refused to agree to evacuate the 
• Ttt reply to La Bourdonnais of the 12th. 
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place by the time proposed, and entered into reasons 
which showed how dangerous it would be to French 
interests to accede to the other conditions proposed.* 
But before this letter reached La Bourdounais, an 
unforeseen event had cut the more than Gordian knot 
which neither party could agree to untie. In his letter 
of October 11 addressed to Dupleix, La Bourdounais 
bad remarked — “ What we have most against us, is the 
monsoon ; I can stay here very well till the 20th, per- 
haps even to tlie 25th, if the weather continues favour- 
able.” On the following day he wrote — “ Already the 
northerly wind has set in, then follows, as you know, 
the decided necessity of quitting the place. ... I 
am writing to-day to each captain, giving them such 
orders, that in case the new moon and bad weather 
should compel them to put to sea, tln^y may regain the 
coast afterwards.” The next day, the 13th, was a lovely 
day, one of tlie finest of the season. During the night, 
however, there came on one of those hurricanes which 
periodically cause ruin and devastation along the Koro- 
mandel coast. The French vessels, with th(i exception 
of three — the “ St. Louis,” the “ Lys,” and the “ lle- 
nommec ” — which had been sent to Pondichery with a 
portion of the spoils of Madras, wx're in tlie roadstead 
loading. In addition to tlieir crews, they had on board 


* We extract tlie most salient 
passages from this letter oF the 
Superior Council, dated Poiidiehery, 
October 14, 174(5 : “ M. Dupleix has 
communicated to us your letter oF the 
12th, with some articles which we 
have examined very attentively- 
Many reasons prevent us from beinii: 
able to accede to them. The time 
to which you limit the evacuati-m 
of the placets not sutHcientto enable 
us to malce a division of the artillery, 
rigging?, and the supplies, and to take 
them away. All that we can pro- 
mise you, is to work as promptly as 
possible 

“ With respect to the hostages, let- 
ters of exchange, and bills, we are 
very willing to engage to receive 


tliem, on the understanding, that this 
acceptance on our part does not iss 
for an acquiescence in the articles 

which relate to them The 

roadstead oF Madras cannot he open 
to the English during the division 
of the prize proiiorty ; the English 
squadron has only to come there wirli 
hve or six sliips From Europe, as well 
as from India, an! to disembark 
their crews gradually. It would 
thus he very easy, as you will see. 
for the English to take possession of 
Madras, at least to concentrate there 
a force of 2,0()0 Europeans. It is for 
this reason that we nave inserted a 
paragraph that the roadstead oF 
Madras must not be open to the 
English.” 
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CHAP, nearly live hundred troops — the Pondichery contingent, 
which, it will be recollected, La Bourdomiais, to assure 
1746 . his own uiupicstioned authority in Madras, had em- 
barked upon them. The storm, as u.sual with such 
storms, gave but little warning of its approach. Before, 
however, it attained anything like its greatest severity, 
the ships had all sli])])ed their cables, and put to sea. 
All night long the hurricane raged with terrible fury. 
La Bourdomiais, who, at the first whistle of the storm, 
had busied himself in making preparations to meet 
every possible conjuncture of fortune, vainly strained 
his eyes, as the day slowly broke, to discover any trace 
of his .fieet. Not a vessel was to be seen. The hurri- 
cane continued to rage furiously, and, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, a])])ear('d to be even augmenting in 
force. During the whole of that day his anxieties 
increased. But lu' was not idle. Here, again, the old 
qualities of llu^ groat organiser of the islands displayed 
themselves (o their full ])erfection. He sent parties 
along the coast, with means and apjiliaiues to succour 
the crows that might stand in need of aid. At Madras 
itself, he madi' jneparations on a larg(' scale for the^. 
same pur|)osc‘ ; he wrote letters to Dupleix, detailing 
his terrible anxieties, and asking news of the ships at 
Pondichery ; besides this, all the boats having been 
destroyed, he detached catamarans,* at half past three 
in the afternoon, when the storm had begun to abate, 
with letters detailing the state of things at Madras, and 
asking for information from any vessel they might fall 
in with. No intelligence reached liim, however, before 
eight o’clock, nor did a single sail appear in view. At 
that hour he learned that the “ Marie Gertrude,” an 
English pri/t), having many soldiers in her, had been 
lost with n(iarly all on board, between St. Thome and 
Kovlaon ; that one ship totally dismasted, and another, 

* A cataraaraa is eomimed of twenty feet lorn?, tied together, upon 
three or four i)ieces of wood, about which a man stands with a paddle. 
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with all her masts standing, were anchoi'od safely off St. 
Thome ; that a Dutch vessel had gone down near the 
same place, and that two small trading barks liad met 
Avith a similar fate. All next day his an.xiety was in- 
creasing. At nine o’cloctk lie learned tliat tin* “ llour- 
bon ” was at anchor fifteen miles off, with only a 
foremast standing, and leaking terribly ; that the 
“ Achille ” was almost in the same state, and that 
another ship, name unknown, had been descried totally 
dismasted. Every hour brought news of fresh disasters. 
At seven o’clock in the evening he reported to Diijdeix 
that the “ llourbon ” was lost beyond nalemption,* and 
that it would bo possible to save only a very few of the 
crew ; that the “ Due d’()]'leans ” was lost, one man 
only being saved, and that auothi'r vessi'l, totally dis- 
masted, was in sight. 

On the Kitli the wi-athor moderatial ; but it was not 
till the 17th that La Bourdonnais became acquainted 
Avith the entire extent of his losses. Of the eight 
French vessels'!' anchored in the Madras roads on the 
CA'cning of the 13th, the “ -Vchille, alter incurring 
great danger, losing tAVo of her masts, and throAving 
over sixteen 1 8-])ounders, anchored safi'ly in the road- 
stead ; the “ Neptune ” had been totally dismasted, had 
throAvn over fourteen 1 2-pounders, and had seven feet 
of water in her hold. All her prize-cargo had been 
ruined. The “ Bourbon ” Avas saved by a miracle ; she 
had lost her main and mizen masts, and been comiielled 
likewise to throAV over fourteen of her guns. She had 
received in other respects such damage as to make her 
quite unfit to put to sea. The “ Thenix ” was lost with 
all on board ; the “ Due d’Orleans ” underAvent the same 
fate, eight only of her crew being saved ; the “ rrincessc 

* She was, however, eventually fitted out as men-of-Avar, the ‘‘rriii- 

cess Marus an Liigliah jin/o, tiic 

f These were the “AehiHe,” the “.Mope Oertrude,” and the “Ad- 
“Eourhoa,” the “ Phenix,” the Alee, also prizes. 

“ Neptune,’* the “Due (rOrleans.*’ 
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CHAP. Marie ” was dismasted, and had seven to eight feet of 
. water in her hold : the “ Marie Gcutnide ” and the 
1746. “ Advice ” had foundered. Of these eight vessels, then, 

four were lost ; two of the others were rendered utterly 
uuscaworthy, and the remaining two were so damaged 
as to require almost superhuman exertion to fit them 
for sea. The French squadron had, in fact, suddenly 
ceased to exist. Tlie loss in men alone had exceeded 
1 , 200 .* 

It w'us whilst in the midst of his troubles, before even 
he knoAV the full extent of liis losses, tlmt Tja Bourdon- 
nais received tlic h'tter, dated October 11, from the 
iSiqxuior Oouncil to which rve have alluded,']' and in 
which they (kxdiiu'd to fix an absolute term to the time 
of the withdrawal of the French troops from Madras, 
lie apparently bad ex])ected some such answer. “ 1 
have received from the Council,” said he, iii reply, “the 
answer n hieh I expected regarding the affairs of Madras. 
1 sliall take that which 1 believe to be the simplest 
])art, which is to leave you a copy of the capitulation, 
and to abandon to you the field, in order U) devote my- 
self cut irtly to saving the (Uhris of our losses.” Four 
days lat(U', writing when his losses were fully known to 
him, he still ex])resscd himself hopefully about the future, 
])roposing to winter and repair damages at Goa, whilst 
the undamaged portion of the fleet should remain at 
Achin for the protection of Pondichery. Fie then 
added — “ My part is taken regarding Madras ; I aban- 
don it to you.:}; 1 liave signed the capitulation, it. is for 

you to keep my word. 1 am so disgusted with this 


* Tlesidcs sixty mon of the Eng- 
lish gnvrisoii who AVtro ou lumud the 
“Duo d'Orleun.s.”-- J^Mst 

Indivs^ 

t Mdc note In 17 J. 

|. It is jieec>sury to notice that this 
was not written until La liuurdoii- 
uais bad made a vain at temjd to brinji: 
under his orders the captaiiis of the 


“Oentaure,*' the “Mars,’* and the 
“ Hrillant,’* just arrived Irom France. 
They ])leadod, in reply, the orders 
they had received to place them- 
solves at tlie disposal of the Go- 
vernor-General and Council of Pon- 
dichery. — La lUmrdonnais d MeH- 
sirnrsdu ComeihSttpreme de Pondi^ 
cheri/y Octohre IS, 174<>, 
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wretched Madras, that I would give an arm never to 
have put foot in it. It has cost ns too much.” . 

The next day he signed the treaty — the same treaty i74C. 
which, on the 11th and 12th, lie had forwarded to Pou- 
dichery, and to some articles of which, on the 14th, the 
Council of Pondichery had objected — he signed this 
treaty, stating in the prcramblo that he did so, becaiise 
the Pondichery Council, by articles signed on the Pith, 
and by that same letter of the 14tb,* had engaged itself 
to liold to the ca])iUdation in those terms. 

Having thus concluded, by an act not only unauthorised, 
but, under the circumstances, even dishonourable, that 
struggle for authority, and — would tliat w’e could omit 
the remainder — for his own private ends — for the sticur- 
ing to himself of the private sum whicli was additional 
to the ])ublic ransom — La llourdonnais assembled tlie 
members of the Englisli Council, and, readiug to them 
the treaty in both languages, received tludr acceptance 
of its terms. Governor Morse' and five of Ids'!* council- 
lors then attached to it their signatures. The treaty 
was sent the same day to Pondicliery, accomjeanied by 
an intimation from the admiral to the Council, that he 
woxdd hold them responsible, individually and collec- 
tively, for all contraventions perpetrated against its 
conditions by the French. 

In the interim. La Bourdonnais had made extraordi- 
nary exertions to repair and refit his vessels. Here he 


* In a foot-note to paj^e 17^ we 
have given the most important ex- 
tracts from this letter. If the reader 
refer to it he will lind, that so far 
from giving La Bourdonnais autho- 
rity to accede to the terms mentioned, 
it distinctly objected to two of the 
most important conditions — condi- 
tions which, nevertheless, are found 
unaltered in the treaty which La 

Bourdonnais. on the strength, as he 
pays, of this letter, signed, I.a Hour- 
donnais, in his memoirs, declares that 
the previous letters of Bupleix, agree- 
ing in general terms to his conditions. 


authorised him to act thiis;--but 
why, then did he not quote these in 
the preamble r* 

t Mr. Grose, wbo was a contem- 
porary, and wdio naturally adopted 
the English view, writes: — “If the 
French had not xifi’lidiously broken 
their engagement, the price of the 
ransom would have been a very fa- 
vourable circumstance to th(‘ Eilglish 
Company.** No doubt, and that is 
just why Dupleix (>px)osed it, tliough 
he broke no engagement, having 
made none. 

N 2 
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^ Vv^ was in his real element. Nothing could surpass his 

. energy, or the zeal and determination he instilled into 

1740 . his subordinates. In less than five days after the rem- 
nants of th(i sliattercjd squadron had re-anchored in the 
Madras roads, lie had succeeded in rigging the ^^/Xcliille” 
with jurymasis; tlie “Neptune/’ and the “ Princessc 
Marie ” had Ix^en rend('red seaworthy, and even the 
‘Mlourhon” luid been patched sufficiently to make the 
passage to JMndicliery. Having ])laced wliat prize 
projierty he could on hoard tlu'sc* vessels, La Loiir- 
donnais, on tlie morning of October ordcu’cd a grand 
])arade of the troops, and formally made over command 
to Despreim^snil. As lie did this, it came on again to 
blow, and tlic^ slii[)s, fearful of another hurricane, at 
on(‘-e made for tlio o])en sea. T/a liourdonnais himself 
waited for the (jonclusion of tlie ceremony, then threw 
himself into a country boat, and amid a terrible storm 
put out to join them, thus bidding a last adieu, amid 
the couliictof the elements, to that Madras, with regard 
to which he “ would have given an arm never to have 
set foot in it.’’ 

All, meanwhile, had been quiet at Poudichery. Tlie 
storm of the night of tlu^ 13th and the two following 
days liad not extended so fur south as the French capital. 
Idle tin ’00 ships arrived from France, as well as the 
three whieli luid ht'cu despatched from Madras some 
time previously to the storm, had thus ridden calmly in 
the I’oudiclic'iy roads, whilst their consorts at Madras 
had bo(ni damaged or sunk. No sooner had the terrible 
losses become known, than the Council assembled to 
concert measures to be adoj)tod to meet the possible 
results ol such a calamity. Little, however, could be 
done, as the demands nuide on Poudicbery for the ex- 
, ])edition to Madras bad exhausted all its stones, and the 
sbi])s where not in a condition to take the sea immedi- 
ately. On the Il2nd a C'ouncil was held, at which the 
captains of the slii{)s assisted, to deliberate on the dis- 
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posal of the fleet. After lioarinj^ the opinions of the 
captains, a resolution was arrived at that the six vesscds 
tlicn off Pondichery sliould proceed to Acliin,^' under M. 
Dordelin, the senior ca])tHin, tliere to remain till the 
20th or 25tli of December, when the sciuadrou sliould 
bear up for Pulikat, to ju’oceed thence, if (drcumstances 
won' favourable, to Madras, d'hese ordm’s were siuit 
sealed to M. Dordelin. iS'i'illun- Dordelin nor any of 
his junior eapt;iius aj)|)('ar to \ni\n Ixani imm of (MU'rj^y 
or character. Tin' authority in whose ])resence they 
found themselves at tlie moment, act('d u])on them with 
a force that to their fe(‘l)l(‘ natures was irresistible. They 
had not been many hours at sea, wlnm they rc'c-eived a 
letter from La Ponrdonuais informing* them of his de- 
jiarture from Madras, and directint** tliom to iiroceed 
along the coast to join him. On ojxniing at the same 
tim(^ their seahid orders, tlu'ir jierjdexity was extrenu'. 
Tt was difticult for tln'in to decide to whom tlu'ir obedi- 
ence was due. AVhilst yet hesitating, they fell in with 
the maimed squadron of La Hoiirdonnais. His daring, 
decided spirit settled the question in a moment. Taking 
upon him the command of the united squadron, he 
ordered them to accomjiany him as he continued his 
course for Pondichery. In that roadstead he anchored 
on the 27th. 

Once more at Pondichery, the contest between the 
two men recommenced. It formed jiart of the plan of La 
Bourdonnais, and there can be no doubt that, as a plan, 
it was able and well considered, to take I’ound the 
squadron to the Malabar coast. Leaving the sound 
vessels cruising in the Arabian Sea, he would have taken 
the damaged ships iutotlie neutral harbour of Goa> and 
have there completely refitted them. Buying then other 

*Achin is a tiativ(5 state in the about three miles from the sea. The 

north-western part of tlie island of port is indiflerent, hut alfords a safe 
Sumatra. The chief town, beariris^ anchorage during the north-west 
the uarae name, is situate on a river monsoon. 
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CHAP, vessels at Goa and Surat, he would reunite his 
- S(iuadron, and return with a force, sufficient to coun- 
1746. tcrbalancc the English force, to the Koromandel coast. 
But to carry out tliis plan he reciuircd to draw upon 
all the resources of Pondichcry. 

1 le re(pnred to hori'ow from her all her soldiers, all 
her heavy guns, a great part of her ammunition, and 
the remainder of her all but exhausted stores. He de- 
manded of Pondichery, in fact, to take upon herself all 
the risks which might possibly attend his cruise, remain- 
ing herself all tin; time open to the attacks of an enemy. 
This idea, however, (juite mastered him for the moment, 
and he pressed it, Avith all his earnestness, upon l)u- 
pleix. “ Aid me,” he said, “ with the same zeal with 
which you aided me for the taking of Madras, and we 
shall be able not only to recover ourselves, but to gain 
fresh advautag(!s.” 

It is doubtful whether, even under any circumstanetts, 
the Governor of Pondicliery Avould have felt himself 
justified in undertaking so great a risk, even with the 
pros])ect of gaining so important an advantage. Cer- 
tain is it that, after the experience of the preceding 
four months, Dnpleix felt no inclination to permit the 
safety of the colony to rest on the caprices of a man 
Avho, up to that time, had iieviu ceased to thwart and 
op]»oso his best devised schemes. Considering that the 
squadron of Commodore Peyton was yet unconquered, 
he felt it was absolutely necessary for the safety of 
Pondiclujry, that the Indk of the fleet shotild proceed 
to an anchoring ground, whence it might be recalled on 
an emergency. Such a position did Achin, in the 
opinion of himself and his Council, offer. Although, 
therefore, the letters of IjU Bourdonnais making this 
proposal were couched in the most conciliatory lan- 
guage ; although in them Dnpleix was urged to forget 
the past, and give once more, as he had given before 
the expedition to Madras, all the resources of Pon- 
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dichery, in aid of the now scheme, he felt constrained 
to refuse to entertain it. The fxet is he could not 
forget the past; he could not forget the terrible trials 
of the preceding six weeks ; the opcni deliance of his 
authority, the arrest of liis agents, tlie disposal of the 
Pondichery contiugent on hoard tlie shi[)s of the squad- 
I’on, the usurpation of an authority sujxportcd by 
physical force alom;. Tliese things, iinleed, would 
liave been very liard to forget. Especially w(,'re 
they so at the moment when he wlio had suffiu'c'd 
most from such proceedings had upon his shouhh'rs the 
sole responsibility of the future? of Pondichery. To 
have again voluntarily placed the settlcmc^nt in the 
power of one who had sliown no res|)ect for the au- 
thority of its Governor, would have l)een the height of 
folly. The honied plirases of ha lloiirdonnais fell, 
therefore, upon cars which thoronglily mistrusted both 
them and their author. The Superior Council declined 
to entertain his jtlan for a moimmt. ha Bourdounais 
himself had refused to land ; they dc'clined to proceed 
on board his ship, as he lequested, to discuss matters 
together. Neither party, in fact, would trust the 
other. Under these circumstances, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at, that the tenor of the rcqdy to La 

Bonrdonnais’ proposition went simply to reiterate 

the orders which had directed the squadron to proceed 
to Achin. 

In the first letter* which La Bonrdonnais addressed 
to the Superior Council after his junction with the 
squadron of M. Dordelin, be had promised that he 
would not interfere Avith their command over the Com- 
pany’s ships. H'his promise, on his new idan being 
rejected, he proceeded to fulfil. He had at his disposal 
seven vessels — fourf in good order, three damaged and 

* A Messieurs du Conseil dc i*on- “ Brillant,’* the Mars,’* and the 

dichery, October 2G, 174G. ^ “ 8t. Louis,** 

t These were the “ Centaure/* the 
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shattered.* Of these he proposed to form two squad- 
' - - rons, which, sailing together, should endeavour to gain 
1746. Achin. If they succeeded, he would send thence the 
“ Lys ” and the “ Sumatra ” to the islands, and repair- 
ing the “ Achille,’’ wcnild make, at the end of Decem- 
ber, for I’ulikat, there to carry out the orders of the 
Superior Council. But should he not he able to gain 
Achin with the two s(|ua(lruns, the first under the com- 
mand of M. Dordelin was to make for that place, there 
to act under orders from Pondichery, whilst he himself, 
with the damaged scpiadron, should bear up for the 
islands. 

Upon this plan In; actcsl. On October 29th, after a 
stay in the Pondichery roads — for he did not land in 
the town — of only two days, he set sail with the seven 
shi]is before indicated for Achin. The result he had 
anticipated hajrpened. The three damaged ships were 
soon h'ft out of sight by those of the uninjured squad- 
ron. Tlu'se latter sailing their best, as had been 
ordered, reached Achin on U('cember Gth. La Bour- 
donnais, desjtairiug of being able to gain that anchor- 
age with ships that had been so shattered as his own, 
gave uj) all idea of reaching it, and bore up for Port 
Louis, lie arrivcul thc-re, his ships in a miserable con- 
dition, on December Kith. 

In this manner, after a short sojourn of four months, 
did fja Bourdoiuuiis leave those latitudes, to triumph in 
which had been tin; dream of his heart during the best 
years of his life. Yet, in those four months, what 
stirring ('vents had been concimtratcd ! Arriving in the 
Indian seas with a fleet which he had, for all the pur- 
poses of the expedition, extemporised himself, with 
crews he had trained, and soldiers whom he had taught 
and drilled, he first encountered and beat off an English 

* The “ Aehille,” tlie “Lys,” and the “Bourbon,” the “ Neptune," the 
the “Sumatra.” The “Sumatra" “ lloiiommCe,” and the “Princesse 
had come in a shattered condition Marie," had been too disabled to 
from the islands. The other ships, make the voyage. 
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fleet, inferior, intleecl, in the actual niirabcr of the ships, 
but far superior in weight of metal ; then, refitting and 
re-arming at Pondichcry, he sailed out to encounter 
once more the English squadron. Xot daring to accept 
his challenge to an engagement, they lied before him, 
and he, having tlius obtaim'd tlie mastery of tbe seas, 
sailed then to attack tin; stronghold of tlie English on 
the Koromandel coast. Taking it without the loss of 
a man, lie heard very soon afterwards of tlie arrival of a 
reinforcement of three sliiiis, armed as shijis of war, at 
Pondichcry! What a position did that give him! 
Conquerer of Madras, master of the ocean, with no oiu' 
to op])oso his onward jirogrcss, with a (jovenor-Geucral 
at Pondichcry who was constanlly impressing upon him 
the necessity of rooting out the. English from ev(;ry 
settlement in India, he might havi; sailed up the lliigb', 
have conquered Calcutta, and have destroyed English 
commerce in the Indian seas. In acting tlius he would 
have fulfilled the very puriiose of his mission ; he would 
liave carried out the most cherished dreams of his life. 
Why, thmi, did he not elfect this '{ 'I'he answer is to 
be found in the motiv(;s which we have unveiled. It 
was partly — we bidii've chieth — b(«cause, though he had 
triumphed over difficulties such as would liave baflled 
most men, though he had compiered enemies on shore, 
and driven every rival from the sea, he had not over- 
come himself. Yet there was another reason too, re- 
garding which it is inqiossible to be silent. The price 
of the ransom-treaty of Madras, even if it had no ac- 
knowledged influence on his conduct, stimulated, never- 
theless, by its demoralising power, that spirit of rebelli- 
ous pride, which led him first to oppose every order 
which would have set aside the treaty that ho had 
concluded, and afterwards to assume a position, as 
defiant as it was unbecoming, as baneful to the in- 
terests of Prance as it was prejudicial to his own 
character. 


cniAP. 
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lie Ims now, at the epoch of which we are writing];, 
gazed for the last time on the scene of his triumphs. 
No more was he to be called upon to strike a blow for 
Frencli India. Arriving in the Isle of France in the 
beginning of December, be found a successor, M. David, 
installed there, with orders to leave to La Bourdoimais 
the command of tlie tieet, only in case he found the 
accounts o(‘ liis government in ])roper order. 

M. David having pronounced favourably in this re- 
spect, Iai Bourdoimais was ])laced in command of the 
squadron, and direct(‘(l to jirocood to France, taking 
Martini(iue on tlie way. A storm shattered his ships 
off the (Jape of Good Hope, but he succeeded, Avith 
four of them, in gaining INlartinique. Here lie learned 
that the homeward route was barred by FiUglisli cruisers, 
wliom it would be imjiossible to avoid, and who were 
too numerous to contend against. Irnpathmt, hoAvever, 
to arrive in Frances to justify himself, he jiroceeded 
under a feigiuid name to St. Eustaclie, converted all his 
property into j('wels,*^ and took a passage to France in 
a Dutch ship. War, hoAvever, had been declared between 
Fhigland and Holland, and the Dutch vessel was taken 
and carried into an FiUglish port. Here La Bourdonnais 
was recognised, and was at once constituted prisoner of 
war. 

We diverge for a fc'W moments from the strict record 
of oiir history to briiifi; his career to a conclusion. Re- 
garded by tlie English, in conscMjuence of his conduct at 
Madras, as the champion of their interests in India — a 
poor compliment to a French admiral — testimonies of 
esteem and regard were showered upon him from all 
sides. By the Royal Family, by the Court of Directors, 
and by the public, he was treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction. The Ministry even permitted him, at his own 
urgent request, to return to France on his parole, his 

* Madame de la Bourdonnais cm- safely in Lisbon ; thence she pro- 
barked in a Portuguese ship with ceeded to Paris, 
most of these jewels, and arrived 
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anxiety to answer the charges brought against him being ^'Haf. 
irrepressible. . 

But his reception in France Avas unfavourable. Accu- IT la. 
sations were lodged against him of having disrogardtHl 
the King’s orders, of having entered into a secret under- 
standing with the enemy, of having diverted to liis own 
use the funds of the Company. On these charges he was 
throAvn into the Bastille, and was for three years kept con- 
fined in that fortress, deprived of the visits of his family, 
debarred even from the use of pen and ink. Wlnm, 
at the expiration of this period, liis innocence* of tlu^ 
charges brought against him was declared, lie came out 
of j^rison only to die. By means, nevertheless of liand- 
kerchiefs steeped in rice Avater, of coffee dregs, and 
of a pen made of a ])icce of cop])er money, he liad 
succeeded in Avjiting his biography — and tliis, publislicd 
at a time Avhon tlie fate of Dupleix Avas trembling in the 
balance, contributed not a little to turn the pojiular feel- 
ing against that statesman. La Bourdonnais died sliortly 
after his release, on Sei)tember 9, 1753. 

But Ave must turn now to Pondichery, Avhere Dupleix 
remains undisputed ruler, master of Madras, master even 
for the moment of the seas. liis policy has triumphed, 
but yet dangers scern to be rising on tAVo sides of him. 

On the one, England, alarmed at the loss of Madras, is 
making superhuman efforts to retaliate on Ponrlichery. 

On the other, the NaAVAvab of the Karnatik, jealous of 
Frenejh aggrandisement, is demanding Avith eager mes- 
sages the surrender to himself of Madras, the renun- 
ciation by the French of fuidher designs of compiest, 
threatening hostilities in case of refusal. 

In out next chajiter Avill be recorded the consummate 
skill by Avhich, in this crisis,* Pondichery Avas preserved, 
Madras retained, and Avhich planned the first direct blow 
for a French Empire in India. 

♦ It was in the power alone of the the charge of bribery. Both i)re- 
Diroetors of the East India C 'mpany f erred, on every account, to be silent, 
and of the Madras Counuil to pruvu 
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(^HArTEll V. 

THE FIRST STRFlfGM-: IN THE KARNATIK. 

(.HAi. in -wliicli Diiplcix liiul pnrchasetl the consent 

'V " "- " of lh(^ Nawwiib of tin' Karnalik to tlic prosoention of 
1740. bis plans aj^ainst INladras lias been already related. 
Witli one great ('iid in view — that of wresting Madras 
from tlie Englisli — he liad, daring a crisis which might 
otherwise have bi'en fatal, sacrificed the less important 
jiortion of the schmne, and, renonneiug extension of 
territory for his own countrymen, had promised the 
Nawwiil) to resign to him the conquests he should 
achieve. We have given our reasons why we believe 
Dupleix to have been sincere when ho made this en- 
gagement. In his letter on the subject to La Bour- 
donnais — a letter intended for no other eye — he had ex- 
])ressi‘d his intention to resign the town to the Nawwab 
after demolishing its fortifications, and he had used this 
as a reason why it would be impossible for him to agree 
to any terms regarding ransom with the English. We 
have seen how the obstinacy of La Bourdonnais had for 
a long time prevented the accomplishment of these de- 
signs — how, from the date of the capitulation, the 21st 
of September, to his departure from Madras on the 23rd 
of October, that impetuous and self-ivilled officer had 
kept Madras in his own hands, and how, therefore, 
during that time, and for a week subsequently, the entire 
attention of Dupleix had been devoted to obtaining pos- 
session of the place, which had been conquered only to 
be kept from him. W e have seen too how fatal the delay 
had been to him in one respect — in the destruction of 
the fleet wliich had been at once his mainstay for defence 
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and tlie poAver upon which he counted for future blows cuAr. 
against the English. Yet, damaging as had been the . 
result in that respect, it sank into apparent insiguiti- i7i(j. 
cance when contrasted with the effect it had upon the 
suspicious mind of the Asiati c who had trustcal him, 
only, it would seem, to be deceived. 

The fact indeed that upwards of five weeks had 
elapsed since the French flag had first floated over the 
ramparts of Fort St. Geoige, and that there were no 
indications of lowering it to makcf rvay for the flag of 
the Mughal, was in itself a drcuinstanco more than 
sufficient to justify the doubt wliich Anwaru-din was 
beginning to display. T'Jie quarrel between Duplcix 
and La Bourdounais would naturally apjjcar but a 
shallow and transparent artifice, invented for the pur- 
pose of cheating him out of his ])romised gains. It 
was enough for him that INfadras continued Tnuich ; 
to the name of the I'reuchman who commanded there 
he Avas indifferent. Ilis engagement had been made 
Avith the governor of the French possessions in India, 
and to that governor he lookeal for its absolute and literal 
fulfilment. 

When, hoAvever, day succeeded day, and Aveek fol- 
loAA'ed Aveek, and he received, insit'ad of IVIadras, e.x- 
cuses founded upon the alleged iiisubordinafti behaviour 
of the French official in command at Madras, the 
patience of the NaAvwab began to give AAuiy. Who 
Avere these French, he asked, these foreigners Avho had 
been so submissive and compliant, that they should 
thus not only beard him to his face, but should Aise 
him as a tool Avherewith to effect their ])urposes f U2)on 
Avhat force did they rely to enable them to carry out 
their daring resolves ? If they had a feAV hundnal 
European and two or three thousand native soldiers, 
he could bring into the fiedd tAventy num to their one, 
and, against the means Avhich (he {)ossession of a few 
]flaces on the coast might make available for them, he 
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ciup. could wield the resources of the entire Karnatik. 

> He w'ould teach these faithless Europeans to know 
1746. their place and to respect his power, and if they 
should luisitatc longer to carry out their engagement, 
he would coini)el its fulfilment by force of arms. At 
this determination Anwaru-din had arrived long be- 
fore La llourdojinais had made ov'cr his conquest to 
Despremesuil. He had even sent a detachment of his 
troops to the vicinity of Madras, tluue to remain until 
it should be joined by tiu' main body. This main body, 
in number about 10,00(1, and commanded by Mafauz* 
Khan, ('Iciest son of tlie Nawwiib, followed very shortly 
after, an<l enoamjxxl under the walls of Madras about 
the same date as that on Avhich La Bourdonnais bade a 
final farewell to the roadstead of Pondichery. 

'I'his then was the first great difficulty which it fell 
to the lot of Dupleix to cuiconntcr after the departure 
of his rival. Ijct us considcu' for a moment what Avas 
actually his ])osition. lie had promised to make over 
Madras to the NaAvwab, but he had I’esolved, at the 
time he made that ])romisc', first to demolish its fortifi- 
cations. 'J’hc insubordination of La Bourdonnais had 
prevent('d the ])ossibilif.y of doing one or the other be- 
fore the 2drd (Ictober, and on that date his lieutenant, 
Desprdmesnil, found himself threatened by the troops 
of the Nawwdl). He was on the other hand embarrassed 
by the engagements into which La Bourdonnais had 
entered with the English, and with which, although he 
had not ratified them, it would now be incumbdat on 
him to deal in a decided manner. There was thus 
presented to him a complication of difficulties such as 
might well ap])al a mere ordinary mortal. Yet Dupleix 
set himself to meet them in the clear and logical 
manner natural to his well-ordered intellect. Of the 
difficulties we have enumerated, that caused by the 
threatening attitude of the Nawwab was the most 

♦ Derived from tho Arabic words, 3£a, splendour, Faiiz, victory. 
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pressing. This, therefore, he set himself in the first chap. 
instance to encounter. No man was more sensible . 
than he of the very delicate nature of tlio task which 
thus lay before him. lie had, indeed, promised to 
make over Madras to the Nawwab, inteiuiing as we 
know, to make it over in a dismantled state. Hut 
being now for the first time in a position to ])crform 
the promise, he was prevented from accompanying that 
performance by the dismantling which, in liis o])inion, 
was a most necessary adjunct to it, and the more so, 
because Madras was at that moment invc'sled by the 
Nawwab. To dismantle Madras in the presence of the 
army of Mafauz Khan, would have roused in the bn'ust 
of the Nawwab an indignation equal to tliat whicli liad 
been aliaaidy kindled by abstaining from sun-endering 
it. To make over Madras, on tlie other hand, with its 
fortifications still standing, rvould, he considered, be an 
act of treachery to Fiamch iut<'rcsts. It would be in 
that case, he felt, in the ]»ower of the Nawwab to make 
his terms with the English, and to re-sdl tliem a place 
Avhich the French had conqut'red with the vhnv to the 
permanent expulsion ot that nation from the Koro- 
mandel coast. To smdi a line of conduct J)u])lcix 
coxdd never reconcile himself. In the temper ot the 
Nawwab, however, any other course was fraught with 
danger. That danger and the ])ossible disaster con- 
sequent upon it were, however, in the eyes of Duplcix, 
less formidable than the certain danger and certain 
disast^* attendant upon an abject submission to the 
threats of the Nawwab. Tie resolved, therefore, to risk 
the fury of his wrath rather than surrender French 
interests to his mercy, and to retain Madras for himsidf, 
rather than make it over with its fortifications nn- 
destroyed. But while he came to this fixed resolution, 
he determined to employ every art, to exhaust every 
device, to induce the Nawwab to forego his claim, and 
to avert those hostilities with the satrap of the Mughal, 
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ciup. whicli HOW, for the first time, seemed to threaten the 
- . French colony. As to his ])romise, he considered him- 

17 H). ^^elf absolved from its pendbrmance by the fact, that the 
Nawwab was now cndeavourinjjf to obtain by force of 
arms that which Dnpleix, if left to himself, would have 
been williufi;, on the earliest possible occasion com- 
patible with liis own security, to concede. 

JIavin<»; resolvcnl on this course^ l)u])leix sent instruc- 
tions to l)es])rem('snil to kee]) Madras at all hazards, 
but to ndVain from any act of hostility towards the 
troops of Mafauz Khan, Ix^yond those wliich would 
necessarily r(\sult from the defence of the place. Tin? 
Frcmch troops nlio <i^arrisoiied Madras amounted to be- 
tween five and six hundred Kuropeans, and about the 
same numbeu’ of natives, discijdined in the FiUroi)ean 
fashion. In obcdieiu^e to the orders received from 
Duphiix, the Governor, JJesprernesnil, withdrew the 
whohi of these troops within the walls on the approach 
of the enemy, with the intention of confining himself 
strictly to the defence of the town. Ihit as Mafauz 
Khan showed himself very earnest in his attack, and in 
the course of a few days reduced the garrison to some 
difficulties, by cutting off’ from them the only spring 
which supplied them with good water, I)esy)remesnil 
found it necessary to abandon this cautious policy, and 
to try the effect of a sortie. On the 2nd November, 
therefore, early in the morning, ho detached a body of 
400 men, accompanied by two field-pieces, to attack that 
portion of the enemy’s army which had gained possession 
of the s])ring. As this handful of men advanced, the 
guns following close in the rear, to encounter, as it 
seemed, certain destruction from tlie overwhelming 
force of the Mughal, the enemy’s cavalry hastily col- 
lected and galloped towards them with the intention of 
riding them down. Still steadily, undaunted by the 
imposing array oi the squadrons chaiging towards them, 
the Fnuich advanced. When, however, they judged 
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the enemy to have arrived within point-blank range, 
they opened out from the centre, uncovering the field- 
pieces, and halted. The first discharge from the two 
guns went straight into the mass of the hostile cavalry, 
killing some of the foremost horses. This caust'd a 
temporary confusion and halt, which gave the French 
time to load again. The enemy, unaccustomed to such 
rapid firing, knowing so little of the European practice 
of artillery as to consider one shot in a (piartcn: of an 
hour excellent practice, were confounded at this second 
discharge. Instead, then, of taking advantage (jf it to 
charge home, they halted to look on in mingled doubt, 
wonder, and fear. lUit when a third discliarge suc- 
ceeded a second, and a fourth a third, all carrying de- 
struction into their ranks, they hesitated no longer. 
Terrified at this novel mode of warfare, they fled ]»re- 
cipitately, leaving their tents and baggage a prey to 
the conqueror. They lost from this cannonade about 
seventy men, whilst amongst the French not a man was 
even wounded.* 

IVIeanw’hilc Dupleix had not been less indefatigable 
at rondichery. 'I'he accounts he r(!ceived as to the 
reality and earnestness of the attack on Madras, had 
convinced him that j)ersistence in a purely definisive 
line of action would be highly impolitic, and he had de- 
termined to effect a diversion by threatening the enemy’s 
camp from the side of Fondichery, with the vierv of com- 
pelling him to raise the siege. The command of the de- 
tachnaeut which was to effect this end, and which num- 
bered about 230 Europeans and 700 sipahis, he intrusted 
to Paradis, the most capable officer under his orders. 

The news of the march of this detachment reacdied 
Mafauz Khan immediately after the defeat of Jiis 
cavalry by the Madras garrison. lie appears to have 
instantly taken a resolution worthy of a greater com- 
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ci^p. maiidcr. 'J’his was to march with the bulk of his force 
to intercept and destroy that small detachment, before 
I74(i. an opportunity should be afforded it of opening com- 
munications with the garrison of Madras. With this 
view he marched to St. 'fhomc, and took up a position 
on the nortluu’u bank of the little river Adyar, which 
runs into the sea on its southern side, and which it 
would be necessary for Paradis to cross in order to com- 
municate with Madras. 

On the morning of November 4, Paradis came in 
siglit of the host of th(! Nawwab, numbering nearly 
10,0(10 men, ])osted on the north bank of the river, their 
position covered by guns, lie had no guns, but he was 
a man of a stern and a resolute nature, prompt in his 
decisions, and losing no time in carrying them into 
effect. 11(5 was little startled by the sight before him. 
11 is orders were to open communication with Madras, 
and tlu'se he could not carry out by either halting 
or retreating, lie therefore resolved to cut his way 
through tlu' enemy. Without waiting to reconnoitre, 
h(' flashed into tlu; river, which ho knew to be fordable, 
scrambled up tlie bank in face of the enemy’s guns, 
then halting to deliver one volley, ordered a charge. 
'Phe effect was electric. The enemy at once gave way, 
and retreated in tenible confusion into the town, from 
behind (he defences of which they attempted to offer a 
new' resistance'. But Paradis was not the man to leave 
half his work undone. He followed the enemy with 
vigour, and halted in front of the town, poured in 
volley after volley on the masses jumbled together in 
the crowdf'd sti’eets. These had but one thought — to 
escape. Their very numbers, however, impeded their 
movement in any direction, and it was not until after 
many of them had fallen, that they succeeded in extri- 
cating themselves from their position. Hardly had 
they accomplished this, however, when they found 
themselves assailed by another enemy. The garrison of 
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Madras had hastened on the first intimation of the 
approach of Paradis to march to his aid. They arrived 
in time to intercept the retreating masses of the 
Nawwab’s army, and to convert their defeat into an 
litter and demoralising rout. Their general, Mafauz 
Khan, had fled on the first charge of the French ; the 
body of men tvho formed his army, without a leader, 
and terror-stxicken by their crushing overthrow, at once 
gave up all thoughts of gaining Madras, and did not 
halt till they had traversed many mill's from that place 
in the direction of Arkiit.* 

It may be well asserted tliat of all the decisive actions 
that have been fought in India, there is not one more 
memorable than this. Not, indeed, that there has not 
since been displayed a daring equal to that of Paradis, 
or that numbers as disproportionate have not within t he 
memory of the living achieved as great a victory, 'fhe 
circumstance which stamps this action as so memorable 
is that it was the very first of its kind, that it proved, to 
the surprise of both parties, the absolute and overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the disciplined Kuropean soldier to his 
Asiatic rival. Up to that time the native princes of 
India had, by virtue of their position as lords of the soil 
or as satraps of the Miighal, of their numerous follow- 
ing, their acknowledged power, anogated to themselves 
a superiority which none of the Euroyiean settlers on the 
eastern coast had ever thought of disputing. With the 
French, as we have seen, it had been a maxim of settled 
policy* to avoid even the semblance of hostility towards 
tliem. We have noticed how Martin and Dumas and Du- 
pleix had toiled to effect this end. When at last Dupleix, 
to avoid a more dangerous contingency, accepted this 
dreaded alternative, he did so more in the hope that he 
might find some means of pacifying the Nawwab whilst 
the siege was in progress, than in any expectation of 
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('HAi. routing him in the field. And now suddenly, unex- 
. pectedly, this result had been achieved. From being 
1746 . the suppliants of the Nawwab of the Karnatik, — the 
vassals whose very movements depended upon his 
license, — they in a moment found themselves in reality, 
his superiors. This action at St. Thome, in fact, com- 
j)letely reversed the positions of the Nawwab and the 
French Governor. Not only that, but it inaugurated a 
new era, it introdmx'd a fresh order of things, it was 
the first decided stej) to the conquest of Hindustan by 
an European power. AVhether that power were French 
or English would de])end upon the relative strength of 
either nation, and even more on the character of the 
men by whom that strength should be put in action. 
The battle which introduced this change was one then 
that well deserves to he remembered ; and, in remem- 
bering it, let not us, who are English, forget to record 
that the merit of it is due, solely ami entirely, to that 
grt'at nation which fought with us the battle of empire 
on Indian soil, and did not win it.* ** 

'I'o Dupleix this victory presented the means of extri- 
cating himself from all his difficulties. He now found 
himself able to carry out the plans which he had con- 
ceiN'ocl at the time of the ca])ture of Madras by La 
Bourdonnais. The conduct of the Nawwab in declaring 
war against him, in besieging Madras, and in endeavour- 
ing to interce])t and destroy his little army, had quite 
cancelled the obligation under which he had placed 
himself to make over to him his conquest. That diffi- 
culty had been happily surmounted. Nor did the other 
bequeathed to him by La Bourdonnais, that of restoring 

* Mr. Orme wrote on this subject : prevailed in all the colonies, from a 

** It was now more than a century long disuse of arms, had persuaded 
since any of the European nations them that the Moors were a brave 
had gained a decisive advantage in and formidable enemy ; when the 
war against the officers of the Great French at once broke through the 
Mhghal. The experience of former charm of this timorous opinion, hy 
unsuccessful enterprises, and the defeating a whole army with a single 
scantiness of military abilities which battalion. 
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Madras to the English, present any longer an obstacle, chap. 
He had never ratified the unauthorised engagements 
into which La Bourdonnais had entered. To him they i 74 fi. 
were as though they had never been made. Madras, he 
knew well, would have surrendered at the same time, 
or at the utmost a day later, Inid no reference been 
made to a ransom. The place was not at tire time 
capable of further defence. He regarded it therefore 
as his conquest, as a lawfvil prize to French valour, and 
he determined, now that he possessed the power, to use 
it for the interests of France, regardless of those en- 
gagements into wliich La Bourdonnais had been lured, 
and which he had never sanctioned. 

No sooner, then, had lie received intimation of the 
utter defeat of theNawwab’s army,and of the triumj)hant 
relief of Madras, than he appointed Paradis military 
governor of that place, instead of Despremesnil, who, as 
a civilian, would not, he considered, exercise sufficient 
authority over the troops, and instruchal him to issue a 
declaration proclaiming Madras to be Frencli by right of 
conquest, and disavowing all engagements entered into 
by La Bourdonnais as null and void. 

Paradis was not slow to act upon his orders. He had 
beaten the Nawwab’s army on November 4, and had 
entered Madras the same day. On the 9th he received 
liis instructions, and on the lUth he issued his proclama- 
tion. In this, he annulled La Bourdonnais’ ransom- 
treaty ; declared all the merchandise, provisions, warlike 
stored, and horses to be Ertmch j)ro))erty, and ordered all 
the English residents who would not take the oath of 
allegiance to the French, to quit the town within four 
days. On the other hand, the English were permitted 
to dispose of their moveables, clothes, and jewels, and 
they were simply required not to serve against the French 
till they should be exchanged. Governor Morse and the 
other officials were conveyed as prisoners to Pondichery, 
where, however, they were treated with the greatest 
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cHAi'. courtesy and consideration.* The entire English cora- 
. munity, indeed, protested against the high-handed pro- 
i 7 .Ui. ceeding of Paradis, and some of its members even made 
their escape to f’ort St. David. Amongst those who 
adopted this course was a young writer named Robert 
Clive. 

f'ort St. David, about twelve miles south of Pondi- 
chery, and about two north of Gudalur, had been pur- 
chased l)y the English in the year 1091, and had been, 
by degrees, fairly fortified. Its strength for purposes 
of resistance was increased by its proximity to ( juclalur, 
which was fortified on three sides, the side facing the sea 
being alone tiiuhd'eudcd. It had now become, by the 
ca])tnre of M.adras, the Englisli seat of government, 
and those* who occupied the chief places of authority 
were animated by a fixed determination to defend it to 
the last extremity, — even to invoke, for that purpose, 
the aid of the native chieftains. 

It was indeed high time that they should do something, 
for Dnpleix had resolved that their last place of refuge 
slioidd h(* his next coinpiest. This great statesman, in 
fact, heliev('d that now, alter all the vicissitudes of his 
career, after all the trials he had been subjected to, he 
had at last found his opportunity. Madras was in his 
possession ; he was free from all fear of effectual inter- 
ference on the part of the Nawwab, what was then to 
hindei him from carrying out his darling plan of expell- 
ing the English from that coast ? To bring matters to 
theii present point, he had risked the contest wi^h La 
Bourdonnais, the fury of the ruler of the Karnatik, and 
now, ha\ ing attained that end, he felt his hands free to 


* Mr. Oniie deolare.s that the Kn?- 

hsh prisonoiswereiuarchpdiu osti ii- 
tatiouspropcbsion through the btrpots 
of Pondicht-ry, but he gives no au- 
thority tor his btatemenr. The tact 
18 that the English prisoners were 
Trc‘ated with the greatest considera- 
tion. The story of the procession 


was invented by La Bourdonnais* 
who had left Pondichery long before 
the prisoners arrived. In vol. xv, 
of the now extinct National Mevieuu 
art- “ Dnpleix,*' the true version is 
given on the authority, apparently, of 
the Ariel Papers, ’ 
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push liis advantage to its utmost limit, and to strike at 
Fort St. David. With his accustomed promptitude, he 
determined to carry out this plan without any loss of 
time, — a determination the more necessary, as he fully 
expected that a few montlis would deprive him of tlie 
advantage which he then possessed of the mastery at 
sea. 

The command of this expedition Dnpleix intended to 
intrust to the officer whom of all under his orders he 
considered the most capable. This was I’aradis. 'I'o 
him, therefore, he sent instructions to return to Pondi- 
chery with all the troops he could spare, as soon as he 
shoxild have settled the affairs of jNIadras. It was md 
before the first week of December, however, tliat Paradis 
was able to move. Leaving then the bulk of tlie garrison 
behind him, he marched at tlni head of .“00 men, escort- 
ing the plunder of Madras, in the direction of Pondichery. 

These proceedings on the part of the French did not 
escape the attention of the Nawwab. I'he month that 
had elapsed since tlie defeat at St. Thome had very much 
effaced the sharper stings of tlie lesson the Miighal had 
then received. Mafauz Khan, especially, burned with 
impatience to efface the galling recollection of that 
day’s defeat. JS^o better opportunity, he thought, would 
present itself than that which seemed now about to offer, 
when a body of three hundred men should be embarrassed 
by the numerous coolies laden with the plunder Avhicli 
they xvere escorting. Impressed with these ideas, be 
assetnbled a body of o,00() foot and 2,000 horse, the 
flower of his army, and took uj) a position at the little 
village of Kuntur, thirty-two miles south of Madras, 
through which he knew that the French detachment 
must pass. Paradis was marching in a careless style, 
unsuspicious of the vicinity of an enemy. He had 
divided his force into two bodies, an advanced party and a 
rear guard, and between these were the coolies. Suddenly 
the cavalry of Mafauz Khan appeared upon the jilaiii. 
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<!iup. and made as though they would attack the rear-guard. 

'I'hc altitude of the Fi'ench, however, shook their resolu- 
174 «, tioii, and tliey contented themselves with hovering about 
in the viiiinity, dashing at stragglers, and forcing the 
troops who composed the rear-guard to constant forma- 
tions. Uneasy at this, and fearing to be overtaken by 
night Ixdbre lie should reach the Dutch settlement of 
Sadias, ten miles further on, Paradis at once altered 
his order of marching. Sending the coolies in front 
of the troops he covered them with the body that had 
formed his advanced-guard, and with it hastened on to 
that iilace. Tlu' n-ar-guard, meanwhile, had the task 
assigned it of proc<H>ding at a more leisurely pace, so as 
to (uigage the attention of the enemy. This manoeuvre 
answered all his e.xpectations. The first detachment 
with the coolies reached Sadras without the loss of 
a man, whilst of the second, only twelve men were cap- 
tured, and these more from a disposition to loiter than 
troiii the tault ot the commander. Arriving at Sadras, 
laiadis halted until he should receiv'e further rein- 
foKcmenis. On the arrival of these he marched with- 
out moh'station to join the main encampment of the 
I'rench army at Ariakupum, a mile and a half south- 
west ol Pondichery. Here he arrived on December 
O. Malauz Khan having found it impossible to gain 
any material advantage over the French troops, had de- 
sisted from his attempts after the arrival of the French 
at Sadras. 


Ihe jum tioni.t l>aradis completed all the preWa- 
tions of Dupleix. ith a force of about 900 Euro- 
peans, GOO natives, 100 Africans, six field-pieces and 
SIX mortars, he was, it appeared, absolutely master of 
the coast I he English garrison of Fort St. David 
numbered but 200 Europeans and half the number of 
natives. I he french, too, had all the imspiration of 
recent victor) . fhe success of the intended expedition 
seemed certain, far more certain in fact than the success 
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of La Bourclonnais had appeared at the period of his chap. 
attack upon Madras. No one knew better, however, 
than Dupleix that, in spite of all favourable appear- 1746. 
ances, one necessary element of success was yet want- 
ing. He had the soldiers, the guns, the munitions 
of war, but had he tlie general ^ This was the one 
want without which the success which scanned to be 
his would yet slip from his grasp. He knew this 
well, and with his accustomed energy lie set himself 
to supply it. 

The Commander-in-chief of tin? EVench troops in 
Pondichery at this time was General de Bury, an officer 
not only old, but possessing the worst characteristics of 
age. To intrust the command of the expedition to such 
a man was, Dupleix felt, to insure its failure. Yet, as 
the senior, he had the right to command. On the other 
hand, there was Paradis, the hero of St. Thomd, an 
engineer by profession, and a man whose courage' and 
capacity were established. In his hands the ex])edition 
would have the best chance of success. I’o give the 
command to Paradis, therefore, all the efforts of Du})leix 
were directed. 

Unfortunately for E’rance, and for himself, he did not 
succeed. There were other officers lietween Paradis 
and de Bury, and these protested against such a super- 
session. His Swiss birth, his inferior rank, the jealousy 
which his recent success had caused amongst the small- 
minded, all contributed to hinder the deviation of 
Paradis, and in the presence of the great discontent 
which the proposal excited, Dupleix was, at last, forced 
to abandon the idea. 

Under the command of de Bury, therefore, the forc e 
marched on the night of December 19 , crossed the 
river Panar the following morning with but little oppo- 
sition, and took possession of a walled garden, about a 
mile and a half to the north-west of E’ort St. David. 

Here, deeming themselves secure, and being fatigued 
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cHAi>. and hmif^ry from their march, the troops lodged their 
'■ arms, and prepared to cook their dinners. 

I 74 (i It is time now that Ave slionld turn to the movements 
of the English. Irritated by the high-handed proceed- 
ings of Dupleix at Madras, by the abrogation of the 
treaty, these liad resolved to undergo any extremity 
rather than surrender. In addition to the garrison of 
;i()0 men, to n liicli av(i liav(i adverted, they had taken 
into tlieiv service! 1,000 irregular native troops, known 
then by the name e)f peons, and, what was of more 
importance, they had entered into an intimate alliance 
with the Nawwi'd). In concert with him, it had been 
agreed that, Avhilst the Ireuch should be engaged in 
the attack on hort St. David and Gudalur, both of 
which they were determined to defend to the utmost, 
he should suddenly seize that opportunity to assail 
them, and jdace them betAveen Iaa’o fires. 

It is probable that had the French been led by a 
general of cAen ordinary cajjacity this attack Avould 
have tailed, but de Bury Avas Avanting in all the quali- 
ties that go to lorm a general. In taking possession of 
the garden, and allowing his troops to dispei’so to cook 
their morning meal, he considered he had quite suffi- 
ciently acted his part, lie took no care that pickets 
should be told oft, or sentries 2>usted. Not a single 
man Avas, thciadore, on the look out. Carelessly giving 
himself to tlu' repose Avhich his age required, de Bury 
acted, and alloA\ed his soldiers to act, as though he and 
the\ liad just completed an ordinary march, in* a time 
ot ])cace, through a friendly country. 

Rightly AA.is he jiunished for this neglect. His men 
were dispersed, their arms grounded, he himself taking 
Ills lepose, when suddenly the alarm AA’as given that the 
enemy Avere iqum tlumi. A panic seized them. Grasp- 
ing at the first Aveapon that was at hand, some indeed 
half-dressed, they rushed disorderly to quit a place 
Avhich they' might have defended against the NaAVwab’s 
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whole army. Their one thought was to reach and cross 
the river, and towards it they ran without order or 
array. But the enemy, who were 0,00t) horse and 
3,000 foot of the Nawwab’s army, commanded by his 
two sons, were there before tliem. Notwithstanding 
this, the French rushed recklessly into the river, im- 
patient only to gain the opposite bank. Fortunately 
for them, their artillery, which was admirably handled, 
and to the troops composing which the panic had not 
extended, kept the enemy at a distance. More than 
that, its commander, not content with covering the 
disordered retreat of the infantry, deliberately trans- 
ported his own guns, one by one across the river, in face 
of the enemy, and, when on the other bank, served 
them so as to keep the Miighals at bay. It was not 
until the French had retreat('d for uj) ware Is of two 
hours, that the natives could be prevailed upon to 
pursue them, and then only after they had been urged 
thereto by the English garrison of Fort St. David, 
which had arrived too late to take any part in the 
skirmish at the river Paiuir. 'I'he pursuit was fruitless 
in results. The French had long before recovered from 
their panic, and the attitude tliey presented on the 
approach of the enemy, made the Miighal princes think 
rather of their own safety than of an attack on their 
position. M. de Bury on his part was equally indis- 
posed to expose his army to further risks. As soon, 
therefore, as the allied force of the English and Mii- 
ghals commenced a retrograde movement towards Gu- 
dalur, he continued his retreat to Ariakupum, where he 
arrived the same evening, after having sustained a loss 
in this ill-conducted expedition of twelve men killed 
and a hundred and twenty wounded. A small quantity 
of muskets and stores, winch had been left behind in 
the garden at Gudalur, fell likewise into the hands of 
the enemy. On their side the French could congratu- 
late themselves only on the facts that they had saved 
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all their guns, and that they hixd killed and wounded of 
the Nawwab’s army upwards of two thousand men.* 

Fr)r three weeks after this fruitless expedition, the 
French army continued in its encampment. Dupleix, 
however, had not been idle. On the fresh outbreak of 
hostilities, he had despatched instructions to M. Dor- 
delin, who, it will be remembered, commanded the 
s(piadron which bad gone to winter at Achin, to hasten 
with his four shipsf to the coast. In the expectation 
of tin; early arrival of these, he resolved to re-open 
negotiations with the Nawvvab, to point out to him the 
folly of (!xt(>ndiug further protection to a people, re- 
(luc('d, as were the linglish, to the last extremity, and 
tlu' e.x[)ediency of maintaining amicable relations with 
tlu! European power, which, in Europe as in Asia, 
occupied the tirst position among nations. That self- 
interest might aid in inducing the Nawwab to lend a 
willing ear to these jn'oposals, he directed the comman- 
dant of Madriis to undertake without delay measures to 
threatem Ark:it with an attack from a French array. 

I'lie messengers of Dupleix found the Nawwab tired 
of fruitless hostilities, and not altogether indisposed to 
ent(n- into an accommodation with the French, though 
still demanding the executiem of the original agree- 
ment. I’o induce him either to decide at once, or to 
render his decision of less importance, Dupleix deter- 
mined to endeavour to surprise Gudalur. On the night 
of January lO, he embarked five hundred men from the 
camp at Ari:ikn])um in boats for the purpose.’ The 
night was dark but fine, Gudalur was open on the 
seaside, and everything promised success. But the 
boats had hardly got through the surf, when a storm 
arose which forced them to return. 

Ten days later, M. Dordelin’s squadron arrived. It 
now seemed to lie in the power of Dupleix to make 


^ ( )nne, Diijilt Lx. 
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upon tlie English settlement a combined attack by sea chap. 
and land such as must be fatal. It is difficult to say 
why the attempt was not made. The importance of it 1747. 
was undoubtedly obvious to Duplcix. It is probable, 
however, that he was hampered by the character of his 
naval and military commanders. Dordelin was feeble 
and unenterprising; de Bury, as we have seen, worn 
out and incapable. 

But though he did not use the squadron for the pur- 
pose to which he might, under better auspices, have 
directed it, its presence on the coast was not abso- 
lutely resultless. The Nawwab, struck by this accession 
of force, and learning at the sjime time that the country 
around Arkat had been ravaged by the French troops, 
could no longer resist the conclusion that he had en- 
gaged in a struggle wdiich could but end in loss and 
dishonour to himself ; that the English had evidently 
been abandoned even by their own countrymen, and 
that every consideration of policy prompted him to ac- 
cept the offers of the French (governor. He no longer 
therefore continued to insist upon the fultilmeut of the 
agreement regarding Madras, but signed at once a 
treaty, by which the French wen^ confirmed in posses- 
sion of all the territories which they then held, and 
the Nawwab agreed to leave the English to their fate. 

This treaty was ratified by Mafauz Khan in person 
during a visit of ceremony which he paid to Ifupleix at 
Pondichery, at the end of the following February. 

No\v, at last, the English were apparently in his 
power. Abandoned by everyone, numbering but tliree 
hundred, occupying a position little capable of pro- 
longed defence, what could possibly save them ? If, at 
this conjuncture, Dupleix had put into action that 
great principle of warfare, — a principle appliable alike 
to aU transactions in which men ordinarily engage, — to 
bring the greatest force to bear on the decisive point of 
the scene of contest, he must have gained his great end. 
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CHAU. Between the time of Dordelin’s arrival, January 20, and 
the visit of Mafaiiz Kluin at the end of February, there 

1747 had b(;('n ample time to carry out an expedition, which 
must under ordinary circuinstiinccs have succeeded. 
In allowinii; his tlc'i't and army to remain inactive during 
this p('riod, W(' fail to trace the practical ability and 
fertile genius which so often guided the operations of 
the Freiudi governor. The inactivity is the more ineX" 
plicableas Dupleix well knew that Commodore Peyton’s 
squadron in the lliigli was waiting only the arrival of 
reinforcements, then daily expected, to re-assert the 
])r('domiuance of the Knglish power in th(' Bay of Bengal. 
It is possible, indeed, that this very knowledge may 
have contributed to his inaction. We have seen how 
in Ills correspondence with Jja Bourdonnais, he clung 
to the idea of keeping a rc'scrve of French ships within 
call ol“ Fondichery. Dordelin’s squadron was all that 
remained tt) him, and it can be conceived that he hesi- 
tat('(l to engage those four ships, under a commander so 
wanting in energy and steadfastness, against the batteries 
of Fort St. David, knowing, as ho did, that the northerly 
breezes which at that season blew down the Bay might 
at any moment bring njion them the squadron of Peyton, 
reinforced by fri'sh shi])sfrom England. It is probable, 
likewise', that the same consideration urged him, as 
soon as his m^gotiatious with the Nawwab had been 
brought to a successful close, to despatch that squadron 
to the safe and neutral anchorage of Goa. This he did 
on Febniary 10. 

But whatever were his motives, whether he was in- 
fluenced by tin' considerations wc have suggested, or by 
others ot Avhich we have no knowledge,* it is certain 

^ In his TTD'moir, IhipIei.K (loos not the superiority at sea was about 
allude to the of using: his to pass almost immediately to the 

fehips for the purpose ot uttaukimt Knglish, he could not better employ 
Gudalur and tori St. David, al- his time than to endeavour to detach 
thouj?li Gudalur, at least, was open the native powers from their alli- 
towards the sea. He seems to have ance. 
bet'll impressed by the idea that, as 
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that he lost a golden op])ortunity. He too was fated 
soon to experience the truth that such opportunities, 
once granted, are seldom vouchsafed a second time ; 
that, when offered, therefore, tliey ought to be seized 
with a promptitude and used with a determination 
before which all other considerations should be made 
to give way. 

He did not, however, at all resign the great object of 
all his political manojuvres. On the contrary, he was 
more than ever bent on the ex|)ulsion of the English 
from Fort St. David. No sooner tlien had the accom- 
modation with the Nawwab been complcto^l. and the 
Mughal troops withdrawn, then he summoned a council 
of war, placed before it the situation in which he was, 
the daily expected approach of an English squadron, and 
the ex])edicncy of attempting once more tlie capture 
of Fort St. David. He urged at the same time the fit- 
ness of Paradis for the command, and ])ressed ujxui the 
assembled officers the nx'cx'ssity of suppressing all con- 
siderations of self-inteix'st in the jiresence of a crisis, 
calling so much for self-denial and earnest co-operation 
for a great end, as that which then existed. This appeal 
to their ])atriotism was at once heartily responded to, 
and the French officers consented to acknowledge and 
obey Paradis as their general. 

Before, however, all these preliminaries had been 
carried out, the garrison of Fort St. David had received 
a small reinforcement of twenty men, and a considerable 
supply of money. An Englisli ship decoytal into the 
Madras roads at the end of November by the sight of 
the English colours flying over the fort, and then sud- 
denly attacked, had managed nevertheless* to escape 
and make its way to Trink-amali. There the caj)taiu 
received information of the actual state of affairs on the 

* Other ships were not so fortu- stores of all sorts, was entrapped into 
nate. One esi^ecialljr, having on the roadstead in the same manner 
hoard £60,000 in bullion, besides and there boarded . — Or me. 
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CHAP. Koromandpl coast, and thiukinfj he might be able to 
. serve his conutrymon, he gallantly resolved to boar np 

1747. for Fort St. Dilvid. Ho succeeded in this, in spite of 
the four ships of war und(‘r the unenterprising Bordelin 
and conveyed to tlie Englisli garrison a reinforcement 
of twenty men and .£00,000 in silver. This was the 
more acceptable, as, shortly before, another English 
ship, carrying soldiers and bullion, and consigned to 
Madras, had touched at Fort St. David, wlierc deeminsr 
the state of the garrison irretriiwable, her captain had 
refused to laud tuther soldiers or money, but had pro- 
ceeded in all haste to Bengal. 

'file small reinforcement we have referred to reached 
FortSt. David on March 2. On the loth, Paradis put 
his troops in motion, and inarching along the coast, 
took u)i a ])ositiou the same day on the north of the 
Pamir, about a cpiarter of a mile from the river. The 
Fanar, though in some parts fordable, was in others of 
a suflicient de])th to make crossing in the face of an 
(uiemy a difficult operation. Knowing this, the Eng- 
lish garrison wi.sely resolved not to wait for the French 
within the wa^s of the fort, but to oppose the passage 
of the river. They accordingly moved out, took up a 
position on the southern bank of the Pamir, and com- 
menced a brisk cannonade on the French with three 
field-])ieces they had brought with them. Paradis, for 
the time, contented himself Avith replying, but in the 
evening he moved with the bulk of his force higher up 
the river, and crossed it Avithout opposition, — the Eng- 
lish Aolunteers, avIio had been sent to observe him, 
retiring on the loss of tAvo of their num]per, and retreat- 
ing Avith the main body Avithin the for|. Paradis im- 
mediately took possession of the walled garden from 
Avhich De Bury in the former expedition had fled so 
precipitately, and made his preparations for the attack 
on the fort on the folloAving day. 

Ihen Avas seen. Avith a clearness incapable of being 
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misunderstood, the terrible, the fixtal effect of throwing 
away an opportunity. From December 10 to February 
13, the French army had been idle at Ariakupum. 
Dordelin’s squadron had arriv’^ed on January 20, and 
within ten days of its arrival, the Nawwiib had signified 
his intention of withdrawing liis su])port from the 
English. Had Paradis been allowed to march even a 
month earlier, on February 13 instead of March 13, he 
must have been able, within those twenty-eiglit days, to 
force his way into Fort St. David. Even one week 
earlier, and his chances would have been considerable. 
Whilst Dordelin’s squadron might have attackinl tlie 
open face of Gudalur with a cei’tainty of mastering it, 
he might have moved, with an (*qual confideiica' of 
victory, upon Foit St. David. That it would have 
fallen may be considered certain when we recollect how 
quickly it surrendered, after its defences had b(*en 
greatly strengthened, some years later, to the attack of 
Lally. Had that been accomplished, the fleets of Eng- 
land would liave found no resting-place for the soldiers 
they carried with tlnun on the soil of the Karmitik, 
and the foundations of a French Empire might have 
been laid. 

But it was not to be. The inaction of one month, 
unexplained, and to our minds inexplicable, threw away 
that great chance, lost that splendid opportunity. In 
this one instance, Dujdeix acted as though he believed 
he could count for ever on the favours of Fortune. The 
fickle goddess showed him in return that she will never 
continue to helqy those who decline to lielp themselves. 
She aids the daring and skilful warrior, but she leaves 
him the exercise of his free will. Should he evince 
carelessness, indecision, or blindness, she leaves him 
then, and rightly leaves him, to the consequences of his 
own acts. 

On March 14, Paradis was in the position, in which, 
had Du])leix willed it, he might have been early in 
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OHAP. Fehruary. lii February he would liave had the Eug- 
’ lish garrison, then having received no reinforcement 

1747. aiul destitute of supplies, to deal with. But, on the 

morning of March 14, as, before making his advance 
against tlui fort, lie cast his eyes over the sea, the sight 
of sevei-al vessfds, evidently v('ssels of war, sailing from 
the north, met his anxious gaze. Wlio could these 
strangcTs lie ? Not Dordelin and his shi])s, for Uordelin, 
he kn(‘W, was w(41 on his way to Goa. They could 
scarc(;ly (‘\en French, for the French had but one 
vess(d in tin' Madras roads. Who could they be, he 
f(‘h, hut the reinfon^ed squadron of Peyton'? His un- 
certainty, if he felt any, did not last long. The hoisting 
ol* the IJi'ion Jack soon told him that the third ex- 
pc'clition against Fort St. David had failed. 

It was, iii(le(‘d, the long expected, long dreaded squad- 
ron, r(unfbrc(‘d by two ships, oiui of sixty, one of forty 
guns, and what was of ecpial conseipience, strengthened 
by the arrival of a new commander. This officer, Ad- 
miral Griffin, learning at Calcutta the danger which 
threati'iKHl Fort St. David, had sailed without delay to 
its succour, and thus arrived in time to save it and the 
English garrison from the fate by which both wei*e 
thn'atened. He brought with him as a permanent re- 
infoi’cemcMit a hundred Europeans from Bengal, but the 
sailors on hoard the squadron were capable of affording 
still mor(' efficient aid. 

IJiuh'r sucli circumstances but one course remained 
to Paradis, Jhe arrival of this fleet endangered the 
safety of Pondichery. Jlis little army constituted the 
main strength of that place, as well for defence as 
for attack. 1 hither, accordingly, he must return. He 
made up his mind at once, and before the English had 
recovered from the reaction of joy which the arrival of 
their ships i)roduced amongst them, he had re-crossed 
the Pamir, and was well on his way to Ariakupum. 
Ihere he arrived the same evening. A few days after, 
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on tlie appearance of Admiral (rriffin’s fleet before Pon- 
dichery, he Avas recalled within the town. 

It was now the turn of Dupleix to be cut off from 
the sea, to be left entirely to his own resources. Not 
only was a powerful English fleet in the Fondichery 
roadstead, but shijis from England, from Horn bay, 'I'elli- 
cheri, and other places, continued to bring reiulorce- 
ments to the garrison of Fort St. David. The three 
hundred Europeans aivd natives of which it was com- 
posed in January, had increased in July to 2,000, in- 
cluding upwards of GOO sailors borrowed from the 
fleet. The friendship of tlui Nawwab, he knew, would 
always go Avith the stronger power. Madras had but 
a small garrison, and any movement of the NawAvab’s 
troops Avould cut off the only possible communication, — 
that by laud, — Avith Poirdiclu'ry, Avhilst that city itself 
lay e.xposed to the bombardment, as avoH as to the 
blockade, of a powerful squadron. Yet Dupleix was 
born to shine in adversity. Never did his great qucali- 
ties appear so great as Avhen he urns surrounded by 
dangers. Though cut oft from all communication with 
the sea, he yet managed to send instructions to Dor- 
delin to proceed, as soon as the monsooTi should bo 
over, to the islands, to join his squadron to any French 
ships that should be thei'e, and to represent to the 
governor the necessity under Avhich he Avas of speedy 
and efficient aid. lie held himself, meanwhile, ready 
not only to defend Poudichery against all attacks, but 
even, should occasion offer, to retaliate on the enemy. 

The possession of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
midway between the mother country and India, ga\ e 
the French a very great advantage over their English 
rivals in this early stage of the battle for empire. I’hese 
islands formed, in fact, the base of the operations, naval 
and military, which the French undertook in India. 
They were believed to be secure against hostile attacks, 
and a French squadron could wait its opportunity in 
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nHAiv tlie commodious harbour of Port Louis; could re-fit 
^ and re->uctual there ; and could reckon, almost to a cer- 
1747 . tainty, the chances of meeting or avoiding a hostile fleet. 
Lh(u‘e single shi])S could he detained, as they had been in 
file time of La P>ourdonnais, until a sufficient number 
should he (*oll(‘ctcd ; and even should that number prove 
insufficient for tin' purposes required, that man, full of 
energy and resource's, had jaovod the ])ossibility of pro- 
viding ships from materials which were to be found in 
tlu' islands. The English possessed no such position. 
It was only wlien allied, as tliey were on the occasion of 
wliicth w(' iivo writing, with the republic of Holland, 
that tliey w<Tf* able to make use of the Cape of (jood 
llo]>(‘, and even to augment tlieir armament from its 
resoinau's. Tliis uncertain and temporary advantage, 
l)ow('V('r, liabh' at tinu*s to be rendered nugatory, was 
not to he companal with tlie permanent benefit result- 
ing to the inhabitants of Pondichery from the posses- 
sion of a solid jfoiiif (ra)>pfd in the Indian Ocean. 

It was to derive from these islands the advantages 
they w(U’e so well ca])ah]e of affording that Dupleix 
d('S])at{hed Dordelin on his mission, llis arrival at the 
islands in l)(H*emher, 1747, was opportune, lie found 
the Oovernor of Bourbon, M. Bouvet, well inclined to 
res])on(l to the call, and ])ossessing or expecting the 
means which would enable him to do so witli effect. In 
fact one shiji of fifty guns, and another of forty, had 
arrived some' short time since from France, conveying 
reinforcements and treasure for Pondichery. ihey had 
subsequently ])rocee(le(l on a cruise in search of prizes, 
hut their return was shortly expected. Two smaller 
vessels were in Port T.ouis ready to sail. 

Accidental causes deferred the de})arture of this 
squadron, consisting, by the return of the cruising ves- 
sels, of seven large ships* and two small ones, from 


* Ihcrt' was one of 74 fnuis, one of 5t), tw"o of 50, two of 40, and one 
oi 20 
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the islands, till the beginning of May. M. Bouvtit then chap. 
set sail, having a fair wind, arrived off Karikal abont . 
the middle of June. There ho learned the superiority 1748 . 
in numbers of the English squadron,* and he resolved, 
instead of hazarding an engagement, the result of which 
might jeopardise and even ruin French interests in India, 
to manoeuvre so as to delude the Eiiglisli admiral with 
the expectation of a contest, and to take advantage of 
the darkness of the night to run on to Madras. He 
carried out his ])lan with exceeding skill. Arriving off 
Fort iSt. David on the afternoon of the 21st, and descry- 
ing and being descried by the English squadron, with 
which, he being to windward, it was optional to him to 
engage, he altered his course to the south-west, as though 
he intended to wait for the morning to attack, 'fhe 
English admiral was so impressed with tlie idea that 
either this or a desire to gain Pondichery was his inten- 
tion, that he took no more advantage of the land wind 
which blew from off the coast in the (wening, than to 
maintain out at sea the latitude of Fort St. David. Hut 
night had no sooner fallen than the French admiral 
again altered his course, and stood up for Madras. 

Having reached it tlie following morning, ho waited 
only to laud 300 soldiers, including several that were 
invalids, and £200,000, in silver; this successfully 
achieved, he hastened l)ack to the Isle of France, having 
completely deceived the English Admiral, and accom- 
plished at least one great part of his purpose. 

But the indirect effects of this expediticni Avere greater 
even than those which were apparent. Ignorant of tin; 
course taken by the French fleet. Admiral Griffin left 
his position off Fort St. David to go in search of it. 

This intelligence had no sooner reached Dupleix than 
he determined to profit by it, and by a bold effort to 
surprise Gudalur. To this end he despatched on the 

This eonsisted of three ships of 00 guns, three of 50, three of iO, ana 
one of 20 guns. 
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CHAF. 27 til June a force of 1,800 men, of whom 800 were 
Europeans, to make such a detour as would bring them 
1748. without being observed into the vicinity of that town, 
upon which they were to fall in the darkness of mid- 
night. But Major TAiwrence, who had arrived shortly 
before from England to command the English forces in 
India, was too well sin ved by his subordinates. He was 
informed, not only of the approach of the French, hut 
of their intentions. Not only did he make no secret of 
the knowledge, hi' openly used it to increase the confi- 
dence of the enemy. He ostentatiously removed the 
garrison and the guns from Gndalur, and gave out that 
he intended to oontine himself to the defence of Fort 
St. David. No sooner, howevt'r, had night fallen than 
he threw a strong garrison into the place, and mounted 
all the guns h(‘ could spare njion the ramparts, d'ho 
Frimeh, completely deceived by his movements during 
the day, made sure of their coiuiuest, and neglected 
every precaution. .It midnight they advanced care- 
lessly towards tin* [tlace. believing they would meet 
with only a nominal resistance. But they had scarcely 
planted their scaling ladders than they were received 
with such a fin; of gra])eshot and small arms as sent 
destruction and disorder into Iheir ranks. Utteidy con- 
founded and ))ani(>.stricken tln^y retreated in the utmost 
confusion, scarcely stopping for a halt till, baffled and 
humiliated, they rc'ached Fondichery.* 

Thus, for tin' fourth time, was Dnpleix forced to re- 
nounce his designs njion the last refuge of the English. 
T'he fault on this occasion was certainly not his own. 
An expericnc('d and resolute general at the head of such 
a force as that of which the French detachment Avas 
composed, would have made Major Ijawrence bitterly 
regret his finease. Had the French advanced against 
Gudalur as soon as they observed its walls dismantled 


^ We bavf* been unable to aseer- inandetl the French troops on this 
tain the name of the oiheer who eoiu- occasion. 
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and its garrison retreating the chances in their favour chap. 
would have been very great. Major Lawnuice, and not . 
tile Freucli, would then have been surprised; the tables 1748. 
would have been turned on the author of the stratagem. 

Hut to do this required a head to devise, a resolution to 
execute promptly and at the moment. Tluise were Avant- 
ing in th(» leader of the French foi'ce. A foolish confi- 
dence reigned where energy and watchfulness ought to 
have held sway, and the mo\mment which might have 
been made fatal to the English Avas, without thought, 
without examination, tacitly and complacently permitted 
by the French leader to become the means of inflictiug 
upon his army a terrible defeat — iqion tlu^ French colony 
a danger that appeared to forebode almost inevitable 
destruction. 

For, in ordering this last attack, Dupleix had a far 
different purpose than that by Avhicli he Avas jirompted 
in sanctioning those that preceded it. Then he Avas 
fighting for cm[)ire — he Avas struggling to expel the 
English from the coast. But since the last attack for 
that object, made on March 14th of the previous year, had 
been foiled by the arriAM of the English fleet, the aspect 
of affairs had changed. It Avas not only that Admiral 
Griffin still remained on the coast jireventing Fi'ench 
traffic, obstructing all communication Avith Franco : it 
was not alone that M. Houvet had appeared off Madras 
only to laud a foAV soldiers and to return to the islands; 
but since that attack, intelligence had reached Dupleix 
that the English had fitted out a most foi'midable fleet 
and army, larger than any that had yet appeared in the 
Indian seas, Avith the express object of laying siege to 
Pondichery, and of retorting upon that city tin- disaster 
which had befallen Madras. He knew, from letters re- 
ceived from the French Ministry, that that fleet and army 
had left England during the preceding November, and 
might be expected to appear at any moment in the Hay of 
Bengal. It was, then, in an entirely defensive point of 
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t!ilAP. view that he had designed his fourth attack upon 
(iudalur. Securing that place, and by its means Fort 
1748 . Ihivid, during the absence ot Admiral Griffin, 

he would have deprived the English foi'ce of any base 
of operations on the shore, and would have compelled 
them to att(!mpt, in the face of an enemy, a lauding 
upon a coast wliich presented natural difficulties of 
a most formidable character. The carelessness of his 
officers defeated, however, this well-considered pro- 
j<‘Ct. 

Forced then, ()nc(! again, to de})end upon his OAvn 
resources, (o resign himself to defence, he began, with 
characteristic eneigy, to sfrengthen as much as possible, 
before the enemy slionld appear, the places which he 
yet held. Of thesi', lu^xt to Pondichery, the principal 
was .\ri;ikupuin, a small i)ost a mile and a half from 
Pondielier), and tlm same distance from the sea. To 
this place Paradis was sent, in his ca])acity of chief 
engineer, with instructions to make it as ca])ablo as 
possible of defence. He executed his instructions in a 
most effective manner. 'I'he fort itself was a triangle, 
nith ljut few defences e.xtevior or interior. Paradis set 
to work to construct three cavaliers within the body of 
the place, a deej) ditch, and a covered way. The care 
of the works thus fortified was consigned to a young 
captain, named Law, a nephew’ of the famous Scotch 
financier, whos(' influence on the affairs of the French 
India (\)mpany lias been before referred to. 

We have already recorded the noble manner in 
Avhich Dupleix, in tlie early days of his administration, 
had devoted himself to the completion of the defences 
of Pondichery.* The fortifications facing the sea, on 
which he had labonred, w’ith so much earnestness, 
consisted of two demi-bastions, one at each extremity 
ot the face. On the three other sides the city was 
defended by a wall and a rampart, flanked by eleven 

• t’liapter 111. 
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bastions. The entire works were surrounded by a cpiap 
ditch and an imperfect glacis.* The side opposite to , 
the sea, facing the interior, was also defended by several 1748. 
low batteries, capable of mounting upwards of a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, and commanding the ap})roaches 
from that side, licsides tlicse artificial defences was a 
formidable natural protection, consisting of a hedge of 
prickly pear, which, beginning on the north side at the 
sea, a mile from the town, continued a semicircle all 
round it, until it joined the river Ariakupum, close to 
the fort of the same name ; from that point the river 
continued the line of defence to the sea. Within tliis 
enclosure were cocoa-nut and palm trees so thickly 
studded as to render the ground very difficult for the 
advance of an enemy. Of those fortifications, Paradis, 
after the completion of the defences of Ariakupum. 
was constituted chief engineer, and charged with the 
defence. 

It will be recollected that, on the occasion of the 
attack upon the Prench at St. Thome by the Dutch, in 
1(374, that enterprise owed its success principally to the 
fact that the Dutch admiral had succeeded in inducing 
the King of Golkonda to o])erate by a land attack at 
the same time ; and that similarly, during the siege of 
Pondichery, in lOOd, the Dutch had enlisted in their 
service a large body of native troops. Dupleix was 
now warned by the IVeiich Aliiiister that these tactics 
would again be pursued, that immense efforts would 
be made to gain over the native princes to English 
interests, and that the English commandant was well 
provided with presents for that es])ecial purpose. 

Leaving, for a moment, the French governor devoting 
himself to the defence of the territories which he held 

* The account of the fortifications lish officer present at the sie^e, 
of Pondichery, and of the sies-e reprinted in the Asiatic An/mial 
generally, so far as relates to tiie lletfisUr for 1S02, and which Mr. 
operations of the En^?lish, has been Orrae coined almost verhaiini, 
taken from the journal of an Eni*- 
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(!HAP. for his soveroigu, and endeavouring, by all the means 
^ ' ill his ])owor, to counteract beforehand tlie effects which 
174S. the presents of the English were, he well knew, onl} 
too likely to produce on the mind of the Nawwab, 
Anwaru-din, we must turn to the proceedings of that 
fleet, tlie de])eirturc of whicli from England had caused 
so much perturbation and excitement in the French 
setthmnmt. It was true, indeed, that the English East 
India (^)mpany, indignant at tlie loss of Madras, had 
dctermiiKid to spare no efforts for its recovery, and that 
the Englisli Ministry, sharing tlie sentiments prevalent 
at the India House, had promised to aid it with a lle(d 
and army. Of these, when all the other arrangements 
for tlnur dc'parture had been determined, the double 
command was l)estowed upon Rear-Admiral the Ilou. 
E. Boscawen, (his constituting the second and final 
occasion, suhsocpiently to the Revolution of 1688, in 
wliich two sucli commands were united in the same 
person. 

Admiral Boscawen was a man of birth and character. 
A graud-ne])hew of the famous Marlborough, he had 
enter(‘d tln^ navy at the age of twelve years, and, pass- 
ing ivith credit through ail the subordinate grades, had 
found himself, wlnm only twenty-six years old, captain 
of a man-of-war. Two years later, the shi]) which he 
commanded formed a part of that fleet at the head of 
which Admiral Vernon took Porto Bello and failed at 
C'arthagena. In these expeditions, only partially suc- 
cessful as they were, Cat)tain Boscawen lost no oppor- 
tunity of distingiiishing himself, and he soon acquired 
a reputation for skill and enterprise such as, combined 
with his liigb birth, marked him out for future com- 
mand. 

This was not long in coining to him. When it was 
decided in England to make a great effort to deliver a 
counter-stroke for the capture of Madras, Boscawen, 
then only in his thirty-sixth year, was selected to com- 
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maud the expedition. The instructions he received 
were to endeavour to deprive the French of the base of 
their operations against India, by the ca])ture of the 1748. 
Isles of France and Bourbon, and, succeeding or not in 
that, to deliver his main blow against Pondicheiy itself. 

On this expedition, with eight ships of war,* and a 
convoy of eleven ships, having on hoard 1,400 regular 
troops, Boscawen left Kngland on iS'ovemlier 15, 1747. 

The greater number of his ships reaclu'd tlie Ca])e of 
Good Hope on A[)ril 0 of the following ju'ar. The 
remainder arrived sixteen days later, but it was not 
till May 1 9 that the admiral left Table Bay for the 
islands. He had recived liere, however, a considerable 
accession of force in six shi))s and 400 soldiers bcdong- 
ing to the Dutch East India Company. The united 
force, with the exception of three' vessels, sighted the 
French islands on the; morning of July 4. 

Had the Isle of France' been in the* same pe)sition 
with respect te) its defences in which it was in 179»5, 
the English aelmiral we)ulel have founel little difficulty 
in gaining pe^ssessmu e)f it. But by the effiorts eef IjU 
Bourdonnais, during the tirst five years of his aelminis- 
tration, fortifications had been erected all along the 
ce)ast, such as rendereel an attack uj)on it, espe'cially at 
a sease)n of the year when the wind blew stre)ngly fre)m 
the lanel, a mattc'r e)f great uncertainty. Thus, althemgh 
the garrison was small, ce)nsistiug of only 500 regular 
troops and 1,000 sailors lent from the shi])s at anchor 
in the harbour, the defences had been so skilfully 
thrown up, and there appeared to be such a firm resolu- 
tion to defend them with pertinacity, that the admiial, 
after three days spent in examination of the coast, and 
in futile efforts to obtain some information as to the 
strength of the garrison, felt constrained to call a 

* The fleet was composed of one 11 guns, a bomb-ketch, witli lier 
shii) of 74 guns, one of 64, two of tender, and a hospital-ship. — Onfir. 

two of SO, one of 20, a sloop of 
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t'HAP. council of war to deliberate on the expediency of an 
attack. At this council it was resolved, with the con- 
1748. currence of the admiral, to avoid an encounter Avhich 
rai<j;ht perha])S disable the fleet from attempting its 
greater undertaking, and to push on with all speed .to 
Poiidichery. It set sail for Fort St. David accordingly 
on the following day, and, parting company rvith the 
Dutch ships, arrived there on August ll,eftecting a 
junction with Admiral (Iridin’s scpiadron. 

'fids union constituted a force at the disposal of the 
English ( !onuuander the most porverful that had ever 
arrived in the Indian seas — far more so than that with 
which the Dutch had conquered Pondicliery in .1G!)3, and 
infinitely more effective than thatwluch La Bourdonnais 
had led to the; capture of Madras. In this case, more- 
over, tlie Fnglish admiral was at ease regarding his 
communications, 'fhere was no hostile fleet threaten- 
ing to interfere with his plans, or to contest with him 
tlui supi-emacy at sea. He rvas in possession of such 
strength* that lu' was able to divest his mind of all 
fears of naval attack, and to flatter himself with a cer- 
tainty of the coiKpiest of Pondicliery. To attempt this 
last he lauded an army which, by its junction with the 
troops already at Fort St. David, and with 120 Dutcli 
sent irom Niigapatan, amounted to (>,000 men, of whom 
3,72(> were Europeans. Of this force he detached 700 
Europeans, on tlie morning of August 10, to attack 
Ariiikupum. We have noticed the preiiaratious which 
Diipleix had made at this place — the outwork of Pon- 
dichery — to resist the enemy. 8o secretly had the 
plans of Paradis been carried out, that the English 
were entirely unacquainted Avith the additions that had 
been just made to its strength, and, like the French before 
Gudalur, tliey mai’ched to its attack Avith a careless con- 

* Hi s fleet alter the junction with iio ships, of which were ships (.f 
the hoot of Admiral Griffin, who the line.— Or rne. 
himself left for England, consisted of 
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fi:leiice, that seemed to betoken a certainty on their part c:hap. 
of easy victory. Law, wlio commanded the garrison, . 
allowed them to approach within forty yards of the Avorks 1748 . 
without firing a shot. Then, however, he opened upon 
them with grapeshot and musketry, making great havoc 
ill their ranks. The English, completely surpinsed, 
without scaling ladders, unable to advau(‘.o and uinvilliug 
to retreat, for a short time kept tlieir ground. But as 
the fire of the enemy continued they became sensible of 
the folly of a further persistence^ in attack. Tlu^y 
accordingly moved off*, but not until tliey had lost 
1*30 of their number killed and wounded. This success 
greatly inspirited the French garrison, and restored to 
its soldiers the confidence which their several re|)uls(‘s 
at Gudalur had taken from them. Tlu'v bad reason 
now to hope that a ])ersisteut defence at Ariakupum 
would contribute to save PoudicluTv. lm])r(\ss(al Avith 
this view, they proceedcnl at once to throw up a battery 
of heavy guns on the opposite side of tlie little riA^er, to 
the north of the fort, by means of Avhich an advancing 
enemy would be taken in flank and enfiladed. Upon 
this the English, after one or tAA^o failures, erected a 
battery coA^^red by an iiitrenchment, to reply to and 
silence the enemy’s fire, and manned it partly by sailors 
from the fleet. Law, hoAvever, resolved to take advantage 
of the enthusiasm Avhich his recent success had excited 
amongst his garrison, and moved out of the fort Avitli GO 
cavalry and about 150 infantry, under cover of fire from 
the ramparts. Charging tliom at the head of his horse, 
he threAv, first the sailors, and immediately afterAvards, 
the regular troops, into disorder, droA^e them from the 
intrenchment, and took some prisoners, conspicuous 
amongst whom Avas Major LaAvren(*(% Avhose defence 
of Fort St. David and Griidalur had given him a 
reputation Avhich he Avas soon to raise to a far greater 
height. 

Up to this point the French had great reason to con* 
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gratulate themselves on the success which had attended 
tlieir defensive operations. They began even to entertain 
the hope of keeping Ariakupum secure from the enemy. 
But, at tliis crisis, one of those accidents from which no 
army is absolutely secure occurred to dash their hopes. 
A larg(^ store of gunpowder within the fort was suddenly 
ignited and (ixploded. The effect was most disastrous. 
Nearly a hundred men of the garrison were killed and 
wounded, and, what was of gi'eater importance, a convic- 
tion Avas produced in the mind of their leader, that the 
place could no longer be successfully defended. They 
accordingly blew uj) the Avails and the cavaliers, and 
retrcatetl at once Avithin Pondichery. 

Still, hoAV('V(*r, tlnur success against the English had 
])roduccd a great eftect upon the garrison of that city. 
Their contidciHa* too aa'us increased by obserA'ing the 
caution of tlu' Eiiiglish commander. Admira.! Boscatven, 
indeed, occupicul Ariakupum on its evacuation by the 
l<'rench, but, instead of moving at once u})on Pondichery, 
lu; remained tiv(' days to repair the fortifications of a 
plac-e which Avas usch'ss to him, and which, in its dis- 
mantled slate, c.oidd not be used to any purpose by the 
enemy. 

On the (ith St'ptember, hoAA'ever, BoscaAven moved on 
Pondichery, taking possession of a redoubt in the north- 
Avest angle of the prickly pear hedge. But it Avas not 
until the 10th that he o])eued ground, and then only at 
a distance of 1,5(10 yards from the covered Avay. The next 
day 1-50 men having been detached to make a lodge- 
ment about a hundred yards nearer, 1,200 men of the 
garrison* under the command of Paradis, made a sortie, 
attacking both trenchi's at once. But the fall of Paradis, 
who Avas mortally Avounded early in the sally, threw the 
party into disorder, and it Avas repulsed with the loss of 
seven officers and a hundred men. The death of Para- 


* Th-' Freneli g:arrison consisted of 1,H00 Kuroi^eans and 3,000 sipahis. 
^Bupleijc. 
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* (Us, which occurred within a few days of his wound, was cu^r. 
the greatest misfortune that could have occurrcid to . 
Dupleix at this conjuncture, lie was his most capable 1748 . 
officer — the only man upon whose combined prudence, 

' knowledge and daring he could absolutely rely. In his 
memoirs he describes liim as “ a man of intelligence, 
well acejuainted with his profession, thoroughly familiar 
, with the locality, and Avith all the defects of the place. 

He had prepared all manner of devif^es to offi'r o])posi- 
tion to the enemy, especially in the weak points of the 
defences.” The loss of sucli a man was tlie greater, as 
there was no one within the walls to sup[)ly liis place. 

'fhat is, rather, there would have beem no one, had not 
Dupleix hims(df showed that great genius is capable of 
universal application, and that the arts of the wiu'rior 
are not beyond its attainment. 

Another, though a lesser, misfortune befell him at the 
’ same time. True to the instructions In; had received in 
England, Admiral Boscawen had not delayed to urge the 
Nawwab of the Karnatik to pronounce decidedly against 
those French, whose destruction ho announced to be cer- 
tain. The admiral su])ported Ins napiisition by presents 
of considerable value. Din)leix had little to offer on his 
part. Yet so great was the respect in which the French 
name was held, so high tlic opinion entertained of the 

* great qualities of Dupleix, that, notwithstanding his 
apparently forlorn and helpless condition, the Naw'wab 
hesitated long before he gave way to the entreaties of 
Boscawen. It was only after the fall of Ariiikupuin, 
and when the French wm'c shut up within the walls (At 
Pondichery, that he agreed to the alliance pressed upon 

* him, and promised to assist the English Avith 2,000 
horse. lie actually sent, hoAvever, only 300 men, and 
those towards the conclusion of the siege. 

One consequence of the death of Paridis Avas that the 
management of all the details of the defence devolvaal 
>- upon Dupleix. To use his OAvn modest expression. 
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CHAP. “th(^ study of mathematics, and especially of fortifica- 
tion, which his father hud im]nesserl upon him, became 

1748. of great assistance to him ; he Avas sufficiently 

fortunate to bo able to recollect the knowledge of this 
nature which he had acquired, so that all his operations 
succeeded even beyond his hopes.”* Fortunately for 
him, his efibrts were seconded by the inexperience of 
the English admiral in military operations, and the con- 
sequent neglect by him of some of the first ])riuciples 
affecting th(' <-onduct of a siege. But even this incapa- 
city Avould not have interfered Avith the ultimate success 
of the English, had the garrison bc'cn permitted to give 
Avay to the despondency Avhich reigned among them, in 
consequence of the deatli of the chief engineer. It 
Avas Diqdeix avIio preventetl this. It Avas Dupleix Avho, 
calm in danger, maintained an outAvard serenity and 
confidenc(A that became contagious ; Avho, by the atten- 
tion he ]»aid to all ])oints of the defi'uce, by the skill 
AAuth Avliicli he strengthened the AAX'ak ])laces and re- 
]iaired those damaged by the enemy’s fire, speedily 
transferred to his oaa'u person a belief in his capacity 
that SUA ounal almost of enthusiasm. It Avas, in a word, 
this civilian governor Avho became the life of the 
defence, the hope of the defimders, the one pi’incipal 
cause of the ill success of the be.siegers. 

I’rom the 6tli of Se}>tembj'r, the day on Avhich Bos- 
cawen moved on P(mdichcry, to the 17th October, forty- 
two days of open trenches, the siege AA'as pushed Avith 
all the vigour of Avhich the English leader Avas capable. 
But his efforts AA-ere tliAvarted by the skill and gallantry 
of Dupleix. Constant sorties, more or less successful, 
alAvays retardtid and often effectually destroyed the 
approaches of the besiegers. The English having, after 
much labour, advanced to the trenches within eight 
hundred yards of the AA'alls, found that owing to the 
existence of a morass, it Avas impossible to carry them 
* Memoire pour Dupleix. 
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iurther on that side, and that it had l)c'c()ine necessary 
to raze the batteries that had been erected. When at 
last a heavy fire was opened on another })art of the 
town, they discovered that owin<^ to the skill and encri^y 
of Dupleix, the fire of the besiejj;cd at that point was 
double that of the. bc'sieo’ers. 'fhe sliips of the fleet 
which were brought u|), as a last r<'sourc(', to bombard 
the town, were compelled to sheer off after receiving 
much more damage than the,y liad been abb* to inllict.* 
So emergetic, so determined, so sncccissful was the de- 
fence, that the English admiral found, at the end of 
five weeks, that he had actually gained no ground at 
all ; that he had lost some of his best officers and vc'ry 
many men ; thalr the enemy had be<'n al)le to concen- 
trate on his several attacks a fire far more destructive 
than that which he had been able, to bring to bear on 
their defences. Added to this, the periodical rains 
which began to fall at the end of .Se])tember had brought 
sickness into his camp, and had warned him that the 
real difficulties of his position were only about to 
begin. Under these circumstances, acting under tin* 
advice of a council of war, he commenced on the i4th 
October the destruction of the batteries, and the re- 
embarkation of the sailors and heavy stores. On the 
17th, this vast army, the largest European force that 
had till then appeared on Indian soil, and which counted 
Clive'j" amongst its rmiks, l)r(.)ke up and retreated to 
Eort St. David, leaving behind it 1,005 men, who had 
perished either from the lire of tlie enemy, or from 
sickness contracted during tb(> siege. J 


* The author of the jourual before 
referred to, uaively remarks that 
“ owing to the distance of the ships 
from the town, and the heavy swell 
of the sea, shots never successively 
struck the same object/* 
t The author of the journal writes 
us follows : “The celebrated Lord 
Clive, then an ensign, served in the 


trenches on this occasion, and by his 
gallant conduct gave the lirst prog' 
riustic of that high military spirit, 
which was the spring of his iuturc 
actions, and the jirincipal source of 
the decisive intrepidity and elevation 
of mind, which were his character- 
istic endowments/* 

t The loss of the Fpt'nch during 
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CHAP. Thus had Dnpleix, by his firmness, his skill, the 
— - wonderful activity of his genius, baffled that great 
1748. enterprise which was to bring destruction upon French 
India, to root out the French establishments from the 
soil of Hindustan. If we take a retros])ective glance at 
all that had been accoinpli-shed during this first struggle 
in the Karnatik, w(? shall be utterly unable to refrain 
our tribute of admiration to the man who possessed the 
brain to conceive, tlu' steadfastness to carry out, that 
long list of flaring achievements. 'I'he capture of 
.Madras, its prf'servatiou to the French, the determina- 
tion to bear the In uut of the contest with the Mughal, 
the momentous ])olitical residt that followed that 
determination, togcaher with this crowning defence of 
l*ondich('r\, wfu-e works of his conc('y)tion ; to him too 
is mainly due (he merit of their e.\ecution. Even at 
the greatest ci'isis of his fortum's he found means to 
sf'iid ('fficient aid and sup])ort to th(' other settlements 
depfuident on Pondichery — a wonderful feat, gratefully 
acknowh'dged as such by his masters.* 


tlu* ('orrfspoiuliH” period amounteil 
to Kiiropf'iuis and 50 native's. 

On their way to Fort 8t. David, the 
Fn»:lish Avreaked a lastAunisreain'e on 
the tort of Ariakiiimin, by utterly 
destroying what remained of its de- 
ft'Tices.- -Or/ue, 

All that you have done u]) to 
that time oiiyht, in truth, to Inu'e 
made ustraiuiuil rejiardins? tho fate 
of Pondieliery, and your last letters 
of the 2Hth Anynist, AAU’itten at the 
time that the Fnp-lish had eomnienced 
tlu'ir attack upon your advanced 
post',, left us nothing to desire, either 
Avith refereneo to theiu'eeautions you 
liad taken, or to the eonraveou.s dis~ 
positions whieh you had inspired 
in the garrison and in everybody. 
Ought then (uir demonstrations of 
joy to be less, when, on the ‘2()th 
of last month, u courier despatched 
l)y Monsieur Durand, our agent in 
London, announced to the Court 
this neAV triurnpli of the national 
arms y 

“ If it has been already satisfactory 


for you, that the tjorn])any could 
declare that the capture of Madras 
was due to tho succours Avhich you 
had furiiislied to M . de la Bourdon- 
nais; that it was your linuness, tlui 
wisdom of your measures, and the 
choice of the brave otHcers you had 
emi>loyed, Avbicli co^lp^‘lled the M(i- 
ghals to sue to you for pea«e ; that 
you Avould even have taken Fort St. 
DiiA’id from the English but for the 
unexpected arrival of Admiral Grif- 
fin : and that finally, despite the 
difficulty of (‘ommunications during 
tlio entire war, you had found means 
to provide for the subsistence and 
security of the settlements of Gban- 
dranagar, Ivarikal, and Mahe ; what 
praises do you not deserve now, when 
by the glorious use of the succours 
sent you hv M. David ** (alluding to 
M. Bouvet’s fleet) *‘you have repulsed 
the most powerful efforts of your 
enemies, and have preserved to the 
(Jompanv all their establishments.” — 
Letire de la Compagnie des Indes^ 1 1 
Avril, 1740. 
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If, on one occasion, owng to circumstances of which 
we have no knowledge, he failed to take advantage of a 
great opportunity that offered for the destruction of the 
last establishment of the English on the Korornandel 
coast, few will deny that he made up for that one mis- 
take by the wonderful skill and energy, witli whicli, as 
civil governoi*, as commandant, as engineer, he ('onducted 
the defence of Pondichcry against a force that miglit 
well have been regarded as irresistible. IVuly may we 
echo the language used on the occasion by the Directors 
of the Company of the Indies, and de(‘lare tliat if all his 
other achievememts merit'd th(' tlianks of tlnit France 
whose interests he served so well, lids crowning success 
placed him on a pinnacle far beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary applaus(\ 

We can well imagiiu! — we who have traced l)u])leix 
up to this })oiiit of his career, who have noticed the 
manner in Avhich lie seized every occasion of exalting 
the power of France in the eyes of the natives of India 
— how eagendy and effectively lie used the ojiportunity 
offered by tlie retreat of the English army to increase 
and magnify its effects. Messengers were instantly 
despatched to Arkat, to Haidanibad, even to Delhi, to 
acquaint the native potentates how tlie most formid- 
able foreign army that had ever landed in India had 
been shatteriMl against tlie Avails of Pondichery. The 
aiisAvers to these communications showed how thor- 
oughly he had mastered the characters of thosi? Avhom he 
addressed. Letters of congratulation poured upon him 
from all sides. He received the greatest compliments 
on his success. The English Avere regarded as an in- 
ferior, almost an annihilated, power; and the one result 
of this long-threatened attack was to invest Dupleix 
with an influence and an authority, such as had uj) to 
that time devolved upon no European leader on Indian 
soil. 

The siege of Poadicherv had been raised, as Ave 
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^t'HAi’. stated, on the 17th October. The English had retired 
. in a state of deep dejection to Fort St. David, where for 
1748. a time they occupied thcins(dve.s more with tliinking of 
their own safety than of attacking the possessions of 
France. Dnpleix, on lus side, made earnest prepara- 
tions for the renewal of offensive operations. lie 
17411. received early in the following year (1749) further 
sn])plies of men* and money from M. Bouvet, who, 
despite tin; presence at Fort St. David of the still 
numerous English fleet, gained tin; Madras roadstead 
a.ud landed tin* soldicirs and specie without molestation. 
It was at this time, wlnm Dujdeix was planning new 
enterprises against the English, that orders from Europe 
reached both ]iarties for a suspension of arms pending 
the result of negotiations which had been entered into 
at .\ix-la-(.’hapellc. 'I'hese ivere shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by an intimation of the conclusion of the treaty 
which b(!ars the name of that ancient city. 

By one of the articles of this treaty a mutual restitu- 
tion of conquests was agri'ed upon between France and 
England, — a condition which necessitated the abandon- 
ment by Diipleix of that .Madras, gained by so much 
daring, and guarded witli so much jealousy and vigilance. 
Bitt(*r must have been the jiang with which the French 
Governor receivi'd the order to make a restitution which 
he knew well would be the first step towards prQviding 
his hated rivals with a new foundation of greatly 
increased power ; deeply must he have lamented the 
blindness of the Ministers, who, not possessing his vast 
couj) could look ujam Cape Breton as a sufficient 

compensation for a jduce which, if retained in 1749, 
would, as we shall see hereafter, most certainly have 
given the French an overwhelming superiority, leading 
to empire, in Southern India. But Dupleix was there, 
not to remonstrate, but to obey. The orders he had re- 
ceived were without appeal, and in obedience to them 
* 200 ill number. — Orme, 
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ho, towards the close of tlio month of August, made 
over Madras to xldrairal BoseaweuA 

Thus, after a contest of five years, the two nations 
found themselves, in outward a]>pearance, in the posi- 
tion in which they were at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Yet, if appai’ently the same, in reality how difhu-ent ! 
The vindictive rivalry between both, exemplitied in 
the capture of Madras, the attempts upon Fort St. 
David and Pondichery, had laid the foundation of an 
eternal enmity, — an enmity which could only be extin- 
guished by the destruction of one or other of the adver- 
saries. Then, again, tin; suj)eriority evinced by the 
Europeans over the natives, in the decisive battle at St. 
I'homcS had given birth, especially in the mind of tlu^ 
French leader, to an ambition for (unpire which, if at 
first vague and indistinct, assumed every day a more 
and more practical shape. Added to this, the expense 
of keeping up the greatly inci'eased number of soldiers 
sent out fi’oin Europi* pressed heavily on IIk; resources 
of both settlements, and almost forced upon them the 
necessity of hiring out their troops to the rival candidates 
for power in Southern India. Thus, during five years 
which elapsed between 1715 and 1749 their position 
had become revolutionised. No longer simjde traden-s, 
regarded as such only by the rulers of the Karnatik, 
they were then feared, especially the French, by all the 
potentates in the neighbourhood, their alliance was 
eagerly sought for, their assistance an object of anxious 
entreaty. From vassals they had jumped almost to the 
position of liege lords. 

A new era, resulting from this war, dates thus from 
the moment when the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored 
the rival European powers to the positions which they 
had nominally occupied in 1745. By the East India 

* In the fii-st edition it was stated dition. But the recent investisr^i- 
on the authority of the writers of tions of M. Forrest have shown th a- 
that period that Madras, when re- this was not tiie case, 
stored, was in a very improved con- 
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ciiAi'. Companies in Paris and London this change was not 
even suspected. I'hcy fondly believed that the new 
1749. treaty would enable their agents to recommence their 
mercantile operations. They hoped that the reaction 
aft(-'r live years’ hostilities would lead to a feeling of 
mutual contidence and trust. Vain dream ! The peace 
that reigned in Europe, was it not then to extend to 
both nations in India 1 Alas ! with ambition aroused, 
mutual jealousy excited, tlie temptation of increased 
dominion knocking at their doors, what had they to do 
with peace ( 
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I’RKNCII INDIA AT ITS ZENITJI. 

The peace between the Powers of Kuroj>o which had 
been signed at Aix-la-Cba[)ell(‘ attbrded, as wo have 
already stated, an op])ortunity for the intJ*oduction into 
India of a system, aftcTwards (uirried to a \ery consider- 
able extent, wlierc'by tlie Fjnro|)ean Powers, moved by 
promises of material advantage, lent out theii- soldiers 
to the native rulers. It is but right to add, that in 
almost every case tlie temptation cam(' from the natives, 
and it should also be remembered tliat the treaty of 
Aix-la‘(Jha])elle liad beeij (*oncluded at a tim(‘ wlum an 
unusual number of the troops of both nations had bec'ii 
thrown on the Indian soil, and when tluuefore the em- 
ployment of, and i)rovision for, these soldiers, caused 
no little anxiety to the governors of the settlements. 
Dupleix, indeed, in a letter^ wliich he wrote to the 
Company of the Indies at the time, expressly justitied 
his recourse to such a line of conduct by the necessity 
under which he was to practise the strictest ('conom'y. 

In this custom, howevei’, the Ihiglish set the exampl(\ 
The account of the expulsion of Raja 8ahuji from 
Tanjur has been given in a previous chapter.f Tlu^ 
duplicity of that monarch, his double overthrow by his 
own people, and his final expulsion in 1741), in favour 
of Partab Singh, will doubtless be recollected. It is 
necessary to refer to it here, because it was this same 
Sahuji, twice expelled from his kingdom, wlio, by liis 
promises and entreaties, induced the English to lend 

* Dated March SI, 1749. All the tached totl.e J/emoeVe 

letters quoted are to he found at t Chapter 111. 
length ia the pieces justificatives a^- 
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tl^if^sclves to the principle of supporting expelled and 
wandering royalty — a princijile Avhich nearly ruined 
174!*. them on this occasion, and ivliich, more than ninety 
years after, brought their army to destruction in the 
snows of Afghanistan. Kleveu years had elapsed since 
Sahuji had been expelled, and during that time Tanjur 
had enjoyed a (piiet and a ])rospcrity to which, under 
his rule, it had been a stranger ; yet the desire of 
governing, so strongly planted in the Asiatic breast, 
would not allow the dethroned monarch to be tranquil. 
Although his exiiericiu* of the attraction of a crown 
laid been such as would have been sufficient to deter a 
man of ordinary sense from again striving for the 
dangerous ])rize, althougli on one occasion he had 
barely escaped Irom Ids enemies’ hands, and on the 
othc'r had becai seized by them in the midst of his own 
guards, to the imminent danger of his life, he never 
e('as(Hl to sigh for Ids (hquirted grandeur. To attain 
that state of sensual existence which had once been his, 
he was r(>ad\ not only to stake his life, but to consent 
to the disnu‘ml)('rm»'nt of his country. 

\Mien, tliend'ort', (he ntnvs of the meeting of the 
ICuropt'an phaiipotmitiaries at Aix-la-(!hapelie caused 
a susjtension of Arms in India, Saluiji, who had been 
struck witli tlie great superiority evinced in tlie held by 
the linropean over the Asiatic soldiers, resolved to en- 
deavour to enlist on his behalf the aid of some of those 
redoubtable warriors. It was, however, he well knew, 
useless for him to apjteal to the French. Not only had 
he deceived them in 1 7 o8, but they had since lived upon 
good terms with his successor, Fartab Singh. Ilis only 
cliance was with the English, and to them, therefore, he 
made his demand. 

lie M'as extremely liberal in his offers. The payment 
of all tlie expenses of the war, and the cession of Devi- 
kota, a town at tlie mouth of the Ixolrun, a hundred 
and twentv-two miles south of Madras, with the terri- 
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tory attaching to it, formed a tempting bait to a people (’HAP. 
possessing a surplus of soldiers, and just resting aftc^r a . 
wai* which had severely tried their resources. At any 1740 . 
rate it was eagerly gras])ed at, and in the beginning of 
April, 1749, a force of 430 Ihiropeans and 1,000 
sipahis, under the command of CajHain Co])e, was de- 
spatched to re-establisli ex-Raj«i Saliiiji on his ancestral 
tlirone. 

In a history relating mainly to the transactions of the 
French in India, it will be necessary to follow the move- 
ments of the Englisli only in those' instances in which 
ail effect was thereby ])roduced on tlu^ policy of their 
rivals. W(' do not pro])Ose, therefore, to enter into tlu' 
details of this expedition against lanjur. The' results 
will 1)0 found chronicled hereaftcM*. It is essemtial, liow- 
ever, that we should allude prominently to the fact of 
the enterprise, in order to make it clear tliat in tin* 
course whi(*h Dupleix ado])U‘d at this ])(Tiod, he but 
followed an examjdo which the English had s(‘t him. 

The main difference between his proci^edings and tlunrs 
was this, — that wlu'H'as in all his undertakings lie had 
a settled purpose and design, — his smallest actions 
tending to one mighty end, — the English had. for long, 
no great jirinciple of action, and it was only after a 
time that they instinctively ado])t(Hl the jiolicy of offer- 
ing, on all occasions, a steady op])osition to French 
aggression. 

In a jirevious chapter* avc have recorded the fate 
which befell Chanda Sahib in his endeavours to defend 
TrichinapalH against the army of Kaghuji Bhonsla. 

Taken prisoner by tliat general, he had been sent off' 

(1741) under a guard to Satara, and tliere kept for 
seven years in confinement. Vainly had he exerted liis 
utmost endeavours to effect his release. Although dur- 
ing that period the Miighals had re-occupied Tricliina- 
palli, although the office of Nawwab of the Karnatik had 

^ (Tio]>tcr irr. 
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’ Passed from the family of Dost Ali, to which ho was 
related, to a stranger, he was kept rigorously a prisoner. 

174‘J. Not indeed that the Marathiis had any state object in 
view in thus keeping him from his native province ; it 
was sim])ly a question of ransom. Chanda Saliib was 
c()m]>arativcly poor, \llied only by marriage with the 
house of Dost Ali, Ik; had not exercised independent 
authority for a sufticicntly long time to amass any very 
considm-able wealth. The jewels which constituted 
tlie greater part of it were with his wife and family 
in Pondichery. 'J’he remainder liad been taken when 
he lost Trichina])alli. For a long time, however, the 
Marathiis insisted u])on the payment of a kingly ran- 
som, as an essential condition of his relciise, and all 
this time (liandii Sahib, unable to pay it, saAv opportu- 
nities vanish, kingdoms piiss into other hands, and he 
felt too that every year iidded to that forgetfulness of 
himself, which is the unvarying consequence of the 
id)senee of a leader from the scene of action. 

At liist, however, fortune seemed to unbend. In 
th(' month of April, 1748, Muhammad Shiih, King of 
Delhi, died.* 11 is only son, Ahmad Shah, succeeded 
him, but the lirst months of his accession were too much 
engaged in ])rcpa rations to maintain himself against his 
namesake, tlie Abdali, and other enemies, to allow him 
to turn his attention to the events that were occurring 
in tlie remote Dakhan. It was, however, just at this 
moment that the attention of the feudal lord of the 
empire was ])articularly required in those ])iirts. A few 
months after the death of Muhammad Shah (June, 1748) 
Niziim-id-Mulk, Viceroy of the Dakhan, followed him 
to the grave at tln^ ripe age of seventy-seven years.f 
'Pile succession had become, through the weakness of 
the central authority, by custom rather than by consent, 

* His (loath oppurml on A]ut1 the f So says Klphinstone : but other 
lo. He had rtdpfiiid thirty years and writers indicate 104 years as his age 
twenty-seven days. See Elliott’s at the period of his death. 

Hktory of //i(Zm,vol.viii., pi). 1 11-12. 
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hereditary in the family. Now Nizslm-ul-Mulk had left 
live sous. The eldest, Ghiizi-ud-din Khan, was, liow- 
ever, higli in the imperial service, and preferred jnishiiig 
his foi'tunes at Delhi to striking for an udieritance which 
he felt could only be gained by the sword. The second 
son, Ahmad Khan, called also Nasir Jang, bad been 
engaged in constant rebellion against his father, but he 
was with him, having been recently released from 
captivity, when he died. The other three sons wen? 
lo>oked upon as men of little mark, content to live a 
life of case and ])leasure at tlie court ol’ Aurangabad. 
Besides these sons, there was a grandson, .Muzatfar 
Jang, the son of a daughti'r, who had been always 
indicated by his grandfather as his successor. 'I’he 
consent of Muhammad 8hah to lliis arrangennent had 
been previously obtained, and on the death of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, a firman, it is said, tvas issued by the court of 
Delhi nominating .Muzaffar .Tang viceroy in his ]dace. 

When that event occurred, however, Muzaffar Jang 
was at his government at Bijajiur, whilst the lately 
rebellious son, Nasir .Tang, was on the spot. This 
latter at once acted in accordance with the customs 
which had obtained from time immemorial under the 
Muhammadan sway in Ilindustan. He seized his 
father’s treasures, bought over the leading men and the 
army, and proclaimed himself Subadar of the Dakhan. 
The claims of Muzaffar Jang he derided, and set his 
person at open defiance. 

Muzaffar Jang, however, was not inclined to give u[) 
his pretensions without a struggle, though for the 
moment he did not possess the means to support them. 
In this crisis he bethought him of the Marathas, the 
hereditary enemies of Muhammadan authority, and he 
decided to go in person to Satara to demand tluur 
assistance. At Satara he met Chanda Sahib, of wdiosc 
reputation he was fully cognisant. The two men felt at 
once that they could be mutually serviceable to one 
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CHAP, another, "rhey therefore soon came to an nnderstanrl- 
inj^. They agreed to endeavour to obtain material aid 
1749. from the Marathas, insisting also on the unconditional 
reh'ase of Ohanda vS;ihih. 

A negotiation was accordingly opened. But whilst it 
was in progress, and seemed to promise well, Chanda 
Saliil), Avho liad little real wish to conquer theKarnatik 
by the aid of his old enemies, communicated full details 
of their ])lans to Dupleix, with whom he had maintained, 
through Ins wife, a constant correspondence. Threatened 
at the time by the English, l)u])leix had no desire to 
add to Ihe ('xisting complications by bringing on the 
provinces a Mai-}itlia invasion. The ])rospcct, however, of 
])laciug on the viceregal throne of the Dakhan one who 
would tlius he a protege of his own, and over the pro- 
vince of th(^ Karnatik a man so devoted to French 
int(n*ests as Ik* knew Chtinda Siihib to be, was too 
alluring to he n'sisted. Poiuhnang in his mind how 
this could be eftected, the thought struck him that it 
n(*eded only a daring and decided policy of his own to 
bring about such a result, lie at once embraced the 
project with all the ardour of his im])assioned nature ; 
wrote to (dianda Siihib to negotiate only for his release, 
and not for troo])s ; engag(»d to the court of Puna to 
guanintee the ransom tluit might be agreed u])on; and 
j)romis(^d to both IVIuzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib all 
tin* influence and ]>ower which Ik*, as ruler of French 
India, was capable* of exerting. His despatch had the 
desired effect. On receiving a gmirantee from Dupleix 
for the payment of 700,000 rupees, Chanda Sahib was 
released ami furnished with a bodyguard of 3,000 men 
to escort him to his own country. 

One of the first acts of Chanda Sahib after his release 
was to enter into an engagement with Dupleix, whereby 
he took upon himself the payment of about 2,000 natwes, 
drilled in the European fashion, belonging to the Pon- 
dichery garrison. In consideration likewise of being 
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assisted by 400 Europeans, he agreed to make to tlje 
French the cession of a small tract of land in tlie imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Pomlicliery. Whilst arraiigc'- 
ments were in progress for these troo])s to join him, he 
had succeeded in making his way, after some changes 
of fortune, to the frontiers of tlu' Kaniatik, and in 
augmenting his force to (),()00 imm. Here he was 
joined by Muzafiar Jang at the liead o(‘;)0,0()(). Chanda 
Sahib, who was by far the abler cliaracter of the two, 
resolved, so soon as he should be joined by his French 
auxiliaries, to march u})oii Arkiit. A victory luu’o would 
place the resources of tlie Karnatik at liis disposal, and 
bring him into close association with the Freucli. He 
could then make it, with ever\ ])rospect of success, the 
basis from which to operate against Nasir Jang. 

Towards the end of July the French ibr(‘,e already in- 
dicated, under the command of M. d’Auteuil, and accom- 
panied by the son of Chanda S;iliib, joined the latter at 
the Damalcheri Pass, which lie had taken care to secure. 
Here they received information that Auwaru-din and 
his two sons, at the liead of 2U,(J00 picked troops, in- 
cluding among them 00 FiUro])ean advamturers, had 
taken ])ost at Ambur, alioiit thirty mil(\s to the south, 
prepared to give them battle. Thither accordingly they 
marched. The position taken up at Ambur was ex- 
tremely strong, being defended on one flank by a 
mountain surmounted by a castle, and on the other by 
a large lake. The ground between these, constituting 
naturally a very strong pass into the Karnatik, had 
been further fortified by intrenchmeiils. These were 
defended by guns served by the Europeans to whom we 
have alluded. Behind these was the main army of the 
Nawwab. 

It was on the morning of August o that the com- 
bined armies of Chanda Sahib and M. d’Auteuil came 
in sight of this position. It was at once resolved to 
storm it, and d’Auteuil offered to lead the attack with 
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<^hai’. his Fronch. Such an offer was gladly accepted, and, at 
tin’: head of his gallant coniitrynieii, d’Auteuil advanced 
174 !i. boldly to the assault. The Nawwab’s guns, however, 
were so well served by the Europeans in his service, that 
the assailants fell back with some loss. Indignant at 
this, d’Aiiteuil rallied his men, and led them himself, 
notwithstanding a. heavy lire, up to the foot of the in- 
tnmchment. I'he breastwork was even mounted by 
some of tlunn, but in tluj crisis of the attack, d’Auteuil 
was wound<Ml in the thigh, and, in the confusion that 
followed, his men lost order and retreated. The com- 
mand then devolved upon M. de Bnssy,* and the troops, 
(‘ucouraged by him and tin; other officers, eagerly called 
to be led on for tin* third time. This determination on 
tlnur ])art dislieartcmed the defendi'vs, many of whom 
had aln'ady fallen. Even had they stood more firm, 
liowevf'v, they could scarcely have resisted the im- 
jietuosity of tin* charge. Led on by the gallant Bussy, 
the French reservial their fire; till close to the intrench- 
nnmts ; tlnm delivering a volley, they dashed over the 
bnnistwork, and the day was their own. Having lost 
this deft'Dce, the native ])oi tion of Anwaru-din’s army 
made but little resistance. l''ollowed l)y the troops of 
Chanda Sahil) and by that leader in person, the French 
])ushed on. It was in vain that .Vnwaru-dm, himself a 
\'ery old man,f made the most gallant efforts to restore 
the fight. In the veiy act of singling o\it Chanda Sahib 
for a hand to hand encounter, he was shot through the 
heart by an African soldier. A general disorder fol- 
lowed ; the defeat became a rout ; Mafauz Khan sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner, and the second son, Muham- 
mad Ali, saved himself by an early flight. The camp, 
the baggage, sixty elephants, many horses, and all the 
artillery fell into the hands of the victors. But their 

* Charles- *1)1 1 Patissi<T, Martjuis t The native chronicles assign, him 

de Bussy-Ctistelnjiu, who will occupy 107 years, but they probably exatr- 
a very lironiiticni place m this his- erate. 
tory. Ilo 'vxTis horn in 171 s. 
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greatest prize was the province of the Karriatik secured 
to them by this victory. Of this they olitained an iin- . 
mediate gage in Arkat, the capital, which they occupied i 74 <). 
the next day. In this battle the Fieiicli lost 12 men 
killed and 03 wounded. About 300 of their sipahis 
wore killed and wounded.* 

The earliest act of Muzatfar .Tang on his arrival at 
Arkat was to proclaim himself Subadar of the Dakhan, 
and to nominate Chanda Sahib Nawwah of the Karini- 
tik.'l' Having secured tlu' surrounding countiy by 
means of flying parties, the two governors proceeded to 
Pondicheiy, Muzaffar .Tang to acknowledge the aid he 
had received, Chanda Sahib to pour out his thanks for 
the protection, which, for so many years, and under such 
trying circumstan(;es, the French governor had afforded 
to his family. They were received with the greatest 
pomp and ceremony. No oik' knew Ixitter than Hupli'ix 
the effect of disjday upon tlie Oriental mind, lie took 
care, however, tliat accompanying the glitter of outward 
show there should be a simultaneous exliibition of that 
material power rvhich, more; than any other, is in Asia 
capable of insuring resjiect. The defence's which had 
defied the English wen' dressed out for the occasion ; 
the European troo] >3, Avlio.se sujieriority liad been proAU'd 
at St. Thome and Ainbur, Avere conspicuously draAvn 
up, the ships in the harbour displayed their brightest 
flags. No artifice aams omitted to impress upon the 
minds of his guests, that the pomp and ceremony of 
their reception Avere but the natural consequence of a 
wealth and influence based upon a poAver that nothing 
in the South of India could resist. 'I'he effect Avas all 
that he could Avish. Muzaffar .laiig Avas captivated hy 


* Cliancia S^hib presoiittHl tlip 
French Troops after the battle with 
75,000 rupees, and M. d’Auteuil with 
laud worth 4,000 rupees per annum. 
---Bnpleix. 

t One of the first to congratidiite 


Chanda Sahib on his elevation, and 
to acknowledge him as Nawwah, \\ as 
the Governor of F’ort St. 

Mr, Floyer. — M^moirv pour Duplru:, 
p. 40. 
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(HAi. the display; the gratitude of (lianda Sahib was uii- 
■ boundcah In tlu? first luomeuts of his delight he cori- 
174!). ferred upon Dupleix: the sovereignty of eighty-one 
villages, adjoining the ground of which Pondicliery was 
the re])iesentative capital. Muzaffar Jang stayed eight 
days at Pondicliery. Ilis army, amounting to from 
45,000 to 50,000 men, reiriained encamped meanwhile 
witliiii twenty miles of the city."^ 

But amid all the festivities that followed tlie arrival 
of tliese two chieftains, Dupleix did not lose sight of 
the main object wliicli liad brought them into the field. 
^^e ha\(^ alrf‘ady stall'd tliat tliough Muzaffiir Jang held 
the Idgher rank, (dianda Sahib was of the two by far 
tlie ablm* niaii. When thim Muzaffar Jang, at the 
(‘xpiration of eiglit days, rejoined his cain)>, twenty 
miles from lk)ndichery, Dupleix retained Chanda Sahib 
to settle the plan of tlie campaign. Jt was true that the 
pos‘<ession of the Karmitik seemed to . have liecm 
decided by the battle of Ambur. Anwaru-din had been 
killi'd, his eldest son taken prisoner, and tlie younger, 
Muhammad Ali, had sought refuge in flight. Yet, so 
long as there remained a pretender to tlie dignity, 
C'handa Sahib could not consider himself firm in his 
seat. -It is Ix'yond question that lie had, both by here- 
ditary descent and by imperial nomination, a greater 
right to the offfce than any of tlie family of Anwaru- 
din. lie was, in the first place, the representative of 
tin* family of Dost Ali, and, in the second, ho had been 
nominated by Muzaffar Jang, whose title to succeed 
Nizarn-ul-Mulk as Suhadar of the Dakhan had been 
conlirmed by a tirman from the Court of Delhi, f But, 
in the distracted state of the Mughal emj^ire, no right 

^Extniit de la Lfdtre de M. I)u- It is niK)ii those works niid upon the 
pleix a la Compa^nie, lo 2s .UhHet corresixmdence and otlicial documents 
1749 ; Copie d’un Extrait du Uejri- contained in them that the state- 
stre cles Deliberations du (\mseil Su- ments in this chapter arc based, 
p^rieur de Pondicliery, 13 Juillet tDuiileix, p. 42. Seir Mutak' 
1719; Menioire pour Dupleix; (Irmc, harm. 

(’ambridge, Kaymond, and others. 
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could be considered secure tliat was not based upon a 

possession that could be maintained. Nor, at the same . 

time, could anj' possession be regarded as ]>crf‘ectly 1749. 
tenable to Avliich a pretender was in the tield waiting 
for an o])portunity to assert his claims. Dnpleix, well 
aware of this, did not cease to press upon Chanda 
Sahib the absolute necessity of insuring the submission 
of Muhammad Ali, before he resigned himself to the 
more peaceful cares of his government, llapidity in his 
movements was, lu^ ])ointed out, the more recpiisite as 
Muhammad Ali had taken refuge in Trichiiuipalh', the 
fortifications of w’hich had been greatly strengthened 
since Chanda Sahib had been compelled to surrend(U' it 
to Kaghuji Bhonsla. lie added the information that 
Nasir .Tang, the pretender to the Sn’oadaiT of the I)ak- 
hau, was engaged in levying an army whenuvith to 
crush his nejihew and rival, and that it was, therefore, 
more especially necessary to clear the Ivarmitik and 
its dependencies of all foes, bdore this greater (uierny 
should be ready to march upon it. 'i'h<‘ exhortations of 
Dnpleix to (dianda Sahib to march without any delay 
upon Trichinapalli were earnest and repcsitcal. 

One circumstance, however, scuved to hinder the 
native chieftains from moving. The batth* of Ambur had 
been fought on August o ; Madras, in pursuance of the 
articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, had been made 
over to the English at the end of the same month, but 
still Admiral Jloscaweu remained on the coast. More 
tlian that, he had taken advantage of the disordered 
state of aflairs to possess himself of the little settlement 
of St. Thome, upon which he had hoisted the English 
flag. It was known, too, that he w’as himself strongly 
impressed with the necessity of remaining to su{»port 
English interests, and that he had declared he would 
remain, if he were publicly requested to do so.* It 
appeared then to Chanda Sahib, that for him to move 

* Onne. 
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on 'rrichinapalli, whilst yVdtniral Boscawcn was still on 
tho coast, w'ouM act as a final inducement to that officer 
to remain, and would impel the English to cast in their 
lot, whilst their forces were yet considerable, with his 
rival, Muhammad Ali. lie, therefore, hesitated as to 
his action, iireforring to wait at all events in the hope 
that the Octobt'r gales might compel the de])arture of 
so dangerous an (Munny. 

Whilst he and liis allies are thus watching their 
opportunity, it may be convenient foi' us to turn to the 
mov('ments of the linglish, and to relate as briefly as 
may be the result of their expedition against Tanjur. 

'I'his expedition had l)een undertaken, as we have 
already stated, with the; avowed object of re-seating 
u]>on tlie Ihroiu' of that kingdom the twice expelled 
Uaja Sahuji, with the real purpose of gaining for them- 
selves th(> ])ossession of Devikota. tk)nsisting of 4:h) 
Euro])eans and 1, (»()() sii)ahis, Tinder the command of 
Oaptain (Jope, this force had left Fort St. David in the 
early part of April, and, on the 24th, arrived on the 
bank of the river Vellaur, msir Portonovo. On the 
following morning a terrific storm (msued, which caused 
great damage to the land forces, and greater to the fleet. 
Of the former, many of the carriage-catth', and a large 
proportion of the militaiw stores were destroyed ; of 
the latter, the Admiral’s flagship, the “ Namur,” of 74 
guns, the “ Pembroke,” of (iO guns, and the “ Apollo,” 
hospital shi[), with tho greater part of their crews, were 
totally lost.* It thus became necessary to suspend for 
a time the ])rogress of the undertaking. 

When, however, after having made good his losses. 
Captain Cope renewed his march and arrived on the 
borders of the Tanjur ten-itory, he found the actual 
state of things to difler very much from the representa- 
tions that had been made him. Not only was there no 


* Journal of an ollictT present at the siege of Pondichery. 
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disposition evinced by the Tanjnrians to strike a blow 
for Sahuji, but their army was found posted on the . 
southern bank of the Kolrun, ready ap])arently to 1749. 
oppose the passage of the English They liad enter- 
tained, however, no intention of iighting; they hoped, 
rather, to entice Cya])taiu Cope into the difficult country 
to the south, where his destruction would be certain. 

But the direction taken by the Englisli after the 
passage of the river showed very }>lainly tlie real 
object they had in view in cs[)ousing the cause of 
Sahuji. Their army marched in the direction, not of 
Tanjur, but of Devikota, where they exjxaded to tind 
support from the fl(‘et. But on tlieir arrival that same 
evening within a mile of Devikota not a ship was to lx* 
seen. Having with them no su])[)lies, and finding tl^e 
place too strong to be escaladed, they r(‘solved, after 
cannonading it fruitlessly during the niglit, to retre^at. 

This they effected without serious molestation, and 
on the second day reached Fort St. David. Had tlu^ 
real object of the English been that which th(^y j)ro- 
fessed — the restoration of the ex-Kaja Sahuji — they 
had seen enough to be convinced that to effect this they 
must be jnepared to (unploy all the resources of tludr 
Presidency in a war with a native power. 'They no 
longer, however, e\ en ])reteuded to have this in vienv. 

But Sahuji had promised them Devikota,^ and tln^ 
advantages presented by that place were too gn^at to 
be lightly given up. Whether they received it from 
Sahuji or Partab Singh was to them immaterial. Tlnw 
were resolved to possess it at any price, and with this 
avowed object, throwing over Sahuji, they despatclnMl 
by sea a second expedition, consisting of 8OO Europc^ans 
and 1,500 sipahis, under the command of Major 
Lawrence. 


* The river Kolruii, which runs 
into the sea near Devikota* was be- 
lieved to be capable of receiving ships 
of the largest tonnage. The only 


diftieuity wusx^resented by the 
but it was thought that tluse, with 
a little labour and expense, might hi* 
removed. — Orme, 
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CHAP. Without enteriiifjj into the details of’ this expedition, 
it Avill suffice to state that it was successful. ])evikota, 
1741'. after a gallant resistance, was stormed, and Partab 
Singh, to avert furtlu'r hostilities, and anxious now to 
sc'cure the alliance of the English against Chanda 
Si'diib, whom he regarded as the most dangerous enemy 
of the Tanjur kingdom, agi’eed to cede that fortress, 
together with so much of the surrounding territory as 
should produce' an annual revenue of 36,000 rupees, 
'riu; English, on their part, y)romised to abandon the 
cause of Sahuji, and even to keep him under siirveil- 
Jdiice at Madras, on condition of his receiving a life- 
])ensiou of 4,000 rupees. Such was the result to him 
of his alliance with an European power. 

The English Avc'ir* occupied with their new conquest, 
will'll they learned tin' success of Chanda Sahib at 
Arnbur. 'J'lu'y hastened to acknowledge him at Arkat. 
Ni'vcrtheh'ss, noticing his subsequent visit to Pondi- 
chcry, his protracted stay tlu're. and the intimacy which 
he vaunted with Diipleix, they wi're not deaf to the 
solicitations — poor as tlu'y considered his chances of 
succi'ss -of Muhammad Ali. 'I’hey waited, however, 
the fiirtlu'r iirocei'dings of Chanda 8ahib before com- 
mitting themselves to any definite action. When, 
moreover, they saw that that chieftain remained idle 
at Pondichery, making no movement against his rival, 
they hestitated still more as to the course they should 
follow. Admiral Boscawen, on his jiart, was eager to 
support Muhammad .‘Vli, and even offered to stay on the 
coast, if he were officially requested to do so. But the 
Oovi'rnor, Mr. Eloyer, shrank from a line of policy 
which seemed to commit the Presidency to the supjiort 
of a pretender hi- extremis. He therefore suffered the 
Admiral to dejiart on November 1, taking from him 
only 300 men as an addition to his garrison. 

The departure of Admiral Boscawen constituted the 
opportunity for wliich Chanda Sahib had been so long 
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watching. All his preparations had been made. Dupleix, 
with that rare disinterestedness and care for the re- 
sources of the colony which so eminently cliaracter- 
ised him, had advanced to this chief 100,000 rupees 
from his own funds, and had induced other individuals 
to contribute 200,000 rupees in addition.* lie also 
supplied him Avith 800 European troops, 800 Africans, 
and a train of artillery, from the support of Avhich 
I’ondichery Avas thus freed, Avhilst tlie troops remained 
at the disposal of ]lu])leix. 'I’hey Avere lunv Avith 
Chanda Sahib, under the immediate command of M. 
Duquesne. On the very day after the de{)arture of the 
English fleet, this united army marched upon 'rrichina- 
palli. There, as Dupleix pointed out to the leaders, 
they Avould find the end of all opposition. The only 
man who had the shadoAv of a claim to opjjosc* to the 
pretensions of Chanda Sahib Avas in that fortress. To 
take it, therefore, Avas to destroy the last stronghold 
of the enemy, and Avith it the only chieftain capable 
of offering any opposition. 

It is indeed clear to us now, as it was clear to 
Dupleix at the time, that upon tlie capture of this 
place depended the permanent preponderance of French 
influence in Southern India. Mad that been accom- 
plished, there could have been no ]>ossible rival to 
Chanda Sahib, the English Avould have had no excuse 
to refuse to acknowledge his supremacy. In fact tliat 
supremacy Avould have been so firmly rooted, so stningly 
established, that they Avould not have dared to dis[)ute 
it; they would, in a Avord, have been forced to recognise 
the sway on the Koromandel coast of a governor Avho. 
by inclination, gratitude, interest, was bound irrevocably 
to the French. 

Such, indeed, Avas the aim of the policy of Dupleix. 


* These advances were secured on lands which were temporarilj' made over 
t) the French. —Dupleix. 
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'1** carry it out he had brought every resource to bear 
^ on liis native allies. lie had given them money, men, 
174!). guns, and officers, and they, on their part, had left Pondi- 
cliery, under an engagement to pursue the course of 
action ho had pressed upon them, as alike best suited to 
his interests and tlnurs, viz., to march direct upon 
'I’richinapalli. 

Yet this occasion afforded another instance of the 
uselessness (‘vcui of great genius, when the tools which 
gcuiiiis is com])elled to employ are weak and vacillating. 
Sui'cdy T)u])lei\ had a. right to believe that his native 
allies, having been equipped and supplied by him, and 
having started on an exp('dition they had promised to 
carry out, would at least march to their destination. 
Once tluire, he relied on his own commander, Duquesne, 
to do the rest. His mortification then can be imagined 
when he learnt that, after crossing the Kolnin, they 
had di\'(;rg('d from the road to Trichinapalli, and had 
taUen that to I’anjur. 

The tiict was that, during their stay at I’ondicliery, 
(-handu Sahib and .Muzatfar Jang had exhausted on 
their own pleasures the money Dupleix had intended 
for the ox])euses of tln^ array, and they found them- 
sedves, after crossing tlu* Kolrnn, in an enemy’s country 
with au empty treasure chest. In this emergency 
Ohanda Sahib b('thonght him of the Kaja of Tanjur — a 
]>rince whose riches were ))ro\'erbial, and whose arrears 
of tribute to the Miighal, Muzaffar Jang, as Subadar of 
the Dakhan, considered himself entitlecl to receive. In 
the hope of compelling this monarch to pay such a sum 
as would plac'c them at ease regarding their expendi- 
ture, and in the belief that with the aid of their French 
allies the task w'ould be easy of execution and short 
in its tira(> of duration, they, without even consulting 
Dupleix, turned aside from the road leading to Trichina- 
palli, and took that to 'lanjur. 

'I'his citv, situated in the delta of the Kolnin and the 
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Kavari, was defended by two forts, the greater and the 
lesser. 'I'he former was surrounded by a high wall and 
a ditch, but the fortifications were too inconsiderable to 
resist the attack of a vigorous enemy. The lesser fort, 
a mile in circumference, was far stronger, being sur- 
i-ounded by a lofty stone wall, a ditch excavated from the 
solid rock, and a glacis. Within this was a pagoda 
surpassing in magnificence all the buildings of Southern 
India, and believed to contain countless richt^s. The 
allied army arrived before this place on November 7, 
and at once summoned it to surrender. The Raja, 
Rartab Singh, with a view to gain time, expressed at 
once his willingness to negotiate, whilst he sent pressing 
messages to the English and to Nasir Jang, demanding 
assistance. The English, who had already d(',si)atched 
120 men to aid Muhammad Ali at Trichinajjalli, ordercRl 
tvreuty of these to proceed to 'I'anjur. Ilow Nasir ,lang 
responded to the summons we shall see further on. On 
receiving the reply of the Tanjurian, Duquesne, the 
commandant of the French contingent, urgeil upon 
Chanda Sahib not to waste his time in vain negotiations, 
but to compel compliance with his requisitions by fon^e. 
This was undoubtedly the direct and ju'oper course to 
pursue. But (Jhanda Sahib, wdio wanted oidy the 
money, and who believed the raja ivas in earnc;st 
about paying it, begged Duquesne to abstain from all 
appearance of hostilities so long as negotiations should 
be going on. In Partab Singh, however, he met a man 
more wily and cunning than himself. For six weeks he 
suffered himself to be dupetl by protestations and pro- 
mises, fruitless though they were of any result. In 
vain did Dupleix press upon him the superior advantage 
of Trichiuapalli ; to no purpose did he point out to him 
that he was giving time to Muhammad Ali to strengthen 
his position, and to Nasir Jang to march upon his com- 
munications. Chanda Sahib was infatuated with his 
negotiation. I’o such an extent did he carry this 
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<^haf. feeling, that Dupleix, seeing the gathciring storm, and 
^ apprehending not only the failure of his hopes, but 

1749. danger to French interests, sent positive orders to 
Duiiuesne to break off the negotiation, and to attack 
Tanjur. Duquesne obeyed; and his vigorous measures 
had a decisive effect. On December 2G, he captured 
three redoubts about GOO yards from the Avails ; three 
days later, after some fruitless negotiations, he assaulted 
and carried one of tlie gates of the town. This so 
intimidated tlie raja, that lie at once gave in, and on 
the dlst signed a treaty whereby, among,st otlier stipula- 
tions, he agreed to ])ay to Muzaffar Jang and Chanda 
Sahib 7,000,000 rupees ; to remit from the French East 
Eiidia Company the annual ground rent of 7,000 rupees, 
which it paid him ; to add to the French jiossessions at 
Karlkal territory comprising eighty-oiie villages ; and 
to [lay down to the b'rench troo]>.s 200,000 rupees. But, 
meanwhile, Nasir Jang liad succeeded in collecting an 
enormous army, and was on his march to crush his 
nephew and rival. Intelligence of this liad already been 
conveyed by the English to the Raja of 'I'anjur, and this 
monarch had recourse to all the arts of wliich he Avas 
master to lengtlieu out the term of payment. By send- 
ing out, in satisfaction of the sum lie had agreed to pay, 
sometimes plate, sometimes obsolete coin, sometimes 
jewels and precious stones, he detained (fhanda Sahib 
for some Aveeks longer under his Avails, aud it was not 
until a pressing message from Dupleix informed him 
that Nasir Jang had entered the Karnatik, that this 
chieftain renounced the hope of obtaining, ei^en by 
those instalments, the promised ransom. Even then 
Dupleix recommended vigorous measures. He urged 
him to seize 'I'anjur at once, both as a means of punish- 
ing the faithless raja, and of providing him.self Avith a 
place of refuge. Chanda Sahib Avas Avilling enough to 
act upon this advice, but his troops refused to follow 
him . 'They too had heard the rumours of the approach 
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of the vast array under Nasir Jang, and, panic-striken 
at the report of its numbers, they broke u{) without 
orders, and fell back rapidly on Pondichery. 

Thus, by the weakness of the instruraents he was 
compelled to use, were the great plans of IJu])leix tem- 
porarily shattered. Nay more, tlie very men who had 
caused the defeat, and who by tludr want of energy 
had plunged themselves as well as him into misfortune, 
now came to beg him to extricate tliem from tlieir 
difficulties. lie made the attem[)t, not indee<l with 
any great confidence in his allies — for the ])ast three 
months had shown him tlieir weakness — but yet witli a 
steadfastness, an energy, an adaptation of im'ans to the 
end, such as even at this distant day must chalhuige and 
command our admiration, lie did uot, as wo shall see, 
succeed in the outset, but his patience, his perseverance, 
his energy, could not be long working without [iroduc- 
ing some advantageous result, llefore liowever noticing 
the manner in which he acted, we jiropose to tak(! a 
comprehensive glance at the situation. 

The army of Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Siiliib, 40,000 
strong, panic-stricken from tlie rumours of the vast force 
of Nasir Jang, and mutinous from want of jiay, was 
under the walls of Pondichery. With it had come the 
French detachment of 800 men, now commanded by 
M. Goupil, its former leader, Diupiesne, having died of 
fever at Tanjur. On tlie other side, the enormous army 
of Nasir Jang, said to consist of :>00,000 men,* of whom 
one-half were cavalry, together with 800 jiieces of 
cannon and 1,300 elephants, was marching on them from 
.-Irkat. On its way it was joined by Murari Itao at the 
head of 10,000 Maratha horse, fresh from a skirmish 
with the allied army at Chelambram ; whilst on reaching 
Valdavur, fifteen miles from Pondichery, Muhammad 
Ali, the pseudo-Nawwab of the Karnatik, brought 0,000 
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The number of trained soldiers did not iirobably exceed 40,000. 
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CHAP, horse into the camp of Nasir Jang, and, what was of 
far greater coiiseiimmce, lie was strengthened a few 
1750. days later — April 2 — hy the junction of GOO Europeans 

under Major Lawrence. The English, in fact, had 
resolved to take advantage of the check received by the 
])roteges of the French at Taujur, by using all their 
influence' to support the rivals and opponents of those 
chii'ftains. 

Against such a force what was Dujdeix to dol There 
was but one course, which oven to conceive, it was 
necessary that a man should have been born with a 
profound and daring intellect. iSuccessfully to encounter 
this forc(! it was absolutely necessary that the opposing 
army, hovviwer dispro])ortionate in numbers and deficient 
in material, should ojipose to it a hold and resolute 
front. A"et how to infuse the necessary courage into 
the panic-stricken and mutinous soldiers of his two 
allies ? This was a ])roblem which seemed hard to 
solve. Duph'ix lu'verthelcss attempted it. First of all 
he stop])ed tlieir mutinous spirit. This he effected by 
advancing from his own funds a sufficient sum to pay 
up tlunr arrears, 'fheir courage he endeavoured to 
reanimate by showing that he was not afraid to support 
them by tin* eiiti’'e available garrison of Pondichcry. 
(jloupil. who had succecfied to l)u<|uesne, having him- 
self fallen ill, l)u[)lei.\: placed at the head of the con- 
tingent M. (rAutcuil, who had recovered from the 
wounds he had reianved at .Vmbur, and increased its 
strength to 2,000 men. The total force, encouraged 
and strengthened by these means, moved in a north- 
westerly direction from Pondichery, and took up at the 
end of Mai'ch a strong position opposite the enemy’s 
camp at Valdavur. At the same time Uupleix did not 
neglect those means which he had often used so success- 
fully, of endeavouring by intrigues and secret communi- 
cations to work upon th(^ mind of Nasir Jang in favour 
of French interests. He wns on the point of succeed- 
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ing when unexpected events, impossible to have been (UIap. 
guarded against, neutralised the effect of these nego- ''' 
tiations, and brought down tlie fabric of his vast ])lans. 17.50. 

It happened, unfortunately for Dupleix, that a very 
bad feeling prevailed at this moment amongst the 
officers of liis army. The sum of money received at 
TanjiiiTiad been divided amongst tliose troops only 'vvho 
had participated in that service. Many of these liad 
received leave' of absence, and tlio.se who took tlieir 
places, as Avell as those who joined witli the fresli troops, 
grmubled most unreasonalily at liaving been assigned a 
duty which would expose them to great risks without 
the cliance of prize-money. For the moment Dujileix 
was powerless to jmnish the malcontents, so few were 
the officers at his disposal, lie trusted, however, to 
their military honour to behave as soldiers and French- 
men in the presc'nce of an enemy. But in this hope he 
was disappointed. On the very evening of tin* day on 
which the two armies had for the first time exchanged 
a cannonade from their respective jiositions — April o — 
thirteen officers of the French army went in a body to 
M. d’Auteuil, resigned their commissions, and refused 
to serve. T'his was not the least of the evil. Not con- 
tent with refusing to fight themsedves, these officers had 
done their best to induce' the soldiers they commanded 
to follow their e.xarn^ile. By a baseness happily iin- 
})aralleled they had succeeded in sowing amongst the 
soldiers the seeds of di.saffectiou and distrust. Even 
the sipahis in the pay of France could not see unmoved 
the sudden withdrawal of those they had been accus- 
tomed to regard as their leaders. Doubt and hesitation 
pervaded their ranks, and d’Auteuil suddenly found, 
on the eve of a battle wdiich, if it were unfavourable 
to him, would be ruinous to French interests, that lie 
commanded an army which was utterly demoralised, 
which could not be relied upon to face the enemy. 

Few men have ever found themselves in circumstances 
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CHAP, more difficult, move requiring* quick and prompt <leci- 
. sion. 'To stay where he was, to meet with his demoral- 
1750 . ii'^cd force, and the native levies of liis two allies, the 
vastly sii])eri()r numbers of Nasir Jang, the Marathas, 
and the hhiglish, was to court destruction for all. Ilis 
men would not light, and their retreat would draw 
with it the disorderly llight of the followers of 
Muzaffiir Jang and (dianda Saliib. It seemed, too, more 
than pr(ffiabl(' that siicli a rout would encourage the 
enemy to mak(' another attempt upon Poiidichery. On 
the oth(‘r hand, tlie withdrawal of his troops during the 
night would save the French army for futim' operations, 
and would assure th(' safety of the Freiudi (‘apital. lint 
b(‘for(‘ taking any stei)S in the matter, d'Auteuil made 
one great effibrt to induce his army to sustain the yiart 
which best befitted them as soldiers, lint his (‘utreaties, 
his remonstrances, even his threats, were all in vain. 
The ])oison of mistrust had entered their ranks ; the 
mutinous officers had persuaded the men that tln^were 
being deliberately sacriliced to superior uumhtTS, and 
so firmly had they imbibed this idea, that all tlie reason- 
ing of their commander was ineffective, d’hey would 
not figlit. Oonvinced now that his only course was to 
retreat, (fAuteuil .sought an interview with his two 
allies, and laid bedort' tliem the circumslaiices of the 
case. U(' showed tlumi that he was forcc'd to retreat, 
and h(' put it to tliem whether they would prefer to 
follow his fortun(‘s, or to endeavour to make their own 
terms with the enemy. Then came out the difference 
in the character of the two men. Chanda Sahib, whose 
long accpiaintance and constant intercourse with the 
French had given him a high appreciation of their 
character and a contidence in their fortunes, declared 
unhesitatingly tliat he would cast in his lot with his 
Euro[)eaii allic's. Mu/affar Jang, naturally weaker, pos- 
sessing little relf-reliance, and unable to believe that 
d’Auteuil had not some other motive for liis conduct. 
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determined, on the other hand, to trust to the tender (^hap 
mercies of his uncle. 

In accordance witli these resolutions tlu' French con- 1750 " 
tingent commenced its retreat at midnight, followed 
by Chanda Saliib, wlio, witli his cavalry, insisted upon 
taking the ])ost of honour in the rear. So great, how- 
ever, Avas tlie disorder in the Frencli camp, so complete 
the demoralisation of officers and men, that no one com- 
municated the intelligence of the intended movement 
to the gunners, wlio, to the number of forty, manm'd 
the batteries in front of tlie camp ; these, therefore, 
with their eleven guns, were loft behind. 

Day dawned before the retreat of the Fiamch was 
discovered. But no sooner was it known than Murari 
Riio, at the head of 10,001) Manitha horse, started in 
pursuit of them, lie canu' iij) with them just before 
they reached the ])rick]y pear hedge, which fornuMl the 
outer defence of l\)udichery. Noting his a])])roach, 
dWuteuil formed his men up in a hollow s([uare, whilst 
Chanda Sahib held his cavalry in rc'adiness to attack 
him after his repulse. Murari Kao, however, a s])len(lid 
horseman, little acciuainted with s^piares or Europcnin 
tactics at alb boldly charged and broke' into the French 
formation. Ihit at the sann' time Clianda Sahib chargcnl 
his cavalry, who were' thus, with the exception of 
fifteen, ])revented from following their leader. In this 
manner Murari Kao was, with but fiftexm men inside tlui 
French square, apparently lost. But the sulh'uness of 
the Europeans and his own daring saved him. lie 
(lashed at the other fact* of the scpiare, and succeedcHl, 
wdth the loss of nine mem, in cutting his way out. He 
then joined his cavalry, who were engaged with Chanda 
Sahib. With him and with the Fnmch he kept u]) a 
running fight till they reached the hedge, wlien h(^ 
thought proper to retire. 

In this retreat the French lost nineteen men, in 
addition to the forty left behind; many of them were 
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sabred by the Datives, the reniaindcr resciu'd from their 
- ^ clutches, and taken ju’isoners, by tlie English. It ^vas^ 
I7r)0. however, h^ss th(‘ loss of men and of guns that afflicted 
Dupleix, than the destruction, by tliis misfortune, of 
liis vast plans. W'e liave said that he was on the point 
of succeeding in inducing Nasir riang to enter into 
(mgagements with himself. He had even ])(n'sisted in 
this attem])t after lie had b(H-ome aware of existenci' 
of tlu^ mutinous hading amongst the French officers, 
and it is jiroliable Unit had (lie army only maintained its 
position in the fiedd during tln^ next day, Nasir Jang 
would hav(* signed the tnaity which was being jiressed 
u]>(>n him. But this mutiny spoihal all. 

"Mt is <aisy to imagine, ’ he says, writing in the third 
])ers()n in his immioirs, what was the mortification of 
I)u])l(d\, wlien he was informed of all tlu^ derails of the 
conduct of our cowardly oHicers, and furtlnax to com- 
pleti^ his misfortunes, that Muzatlar Jang liad been 
taken ])risoner and placed in irons liv Nasir Jang.” 
This hi^t information was but too true. Though Nasir 
Jang had sworn n])on tin' Kuran to n^ston* his nephew 
to the go\ in'iiimnits be liad held, }et, in accorflance with 
the customs not uncommon in Europe in th(‘ thirteimth 
and fourteenth and in India in the eighteenth cen- 
tiirii‘s, Ik* at once* loadeal liim witli irons. He thus 
became undisputed Subadar of tin* Dakhaii, and one of 
his tirst acts was to appoint Muhammad Ali Nawwab of 
the Karniitik. This was the destriicti(>u to which we 
have* alluded of those great schemes, whereby Dupleix 
lioped to bring Southeni India in entire subordination 
to French interests. No doubt his mortification Avas 
cxtr(*me, }et great as it Avas, it neitlior caused him to 
give himself to dt'spair, nor even to abandon his plans. 
On the contrary, it im})elled him to try new and bolder 
expedients to bring them to maturity. 

He himsc'lf and the otlier inhabitants of Pondichery 
had received the tirst intelligence of the disgrace of 
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the French army from the runaway officers themselves, c^iiac. 
These had liurried into the town on the morniiii^^* of the . 
retL*eat, and alarmed tln^ inhabitants witli the cry tliat i7r>o. 
the French army was beaten, and that tlie Marat has 
were upon them. The first act of Dnpleix, on receivinj;* 
intelligence of a nature so different to that lu^ laid ex- 
pected, was to arrest tliese cowards, tluMi liastened 
to meet the army, to (mdeavonr, if possi])le, to weed it 
of the disaffected, and to revive* the spirit of the r('- 
maindcr. 'lo this end he had rectoursi* to the most 
stringent measun^s. All tJu* disaffected officers were 
placed under arrest; d'AuUmil e^(*n was brought to 
trial for retreating without onh^rs. I'lu* soldiers wc*rt* 
reminded that tlieir retreat was in no way due to the 
enemy, but to the recreant h(*haviour of their own 
officers, 'riiis conhdemee in difficult circumstance's did 
not fail to beget its like. The hVencli soldica s hdt in his 
inspiring presence tliat they liad been indeed guilty, 
and to insubordination succeedc'd an iiT(*i)ressibl(‘ dc'sin* 
to be allow(^d an opportunity of recovering tlu'ir naiiuu 
But whilst thus engaged in restoring the discijiline of 
the army, Dujdeix was erpially proinjit in <lealing with 
the enemy, d'his could only be in the (irst instance by 
negotiation, and we shall s(‘e that iieri* he (‘xerted llie 
skill of which he was so great a, inasti*]’. Instead of 
showing, in this hour of his extremity, by any abate- 
ment of his pretensions, how’ fallen WTre tlu^ fortun(*s 
of Pondichery, he directed his envoys to make demands 
little inferior to those which would liavc^ resulted 
from a Fnmch victory. They insisted, therefore, in his 
name, that no one of tlu^ family of Anwuiru-din sliould 
be appointed Nawwalj of the Karnatik, and that the 
children of Muzaffar dang should be establisluid in the 
estates and governments of their father. Hut they did 
not sto]) there. To favour their negotiations, they had 
recourse to those wiles which they had learned from the 
x\siatic princes, and which they now showed they could 
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CHAV, use more skilfully than their masters. Thus they took 
credit for tlu^ dcd'c^at of d’Anteuil, and exag«?erated the 
1750 k)ss ex])erienc(Ml by Murari Rao in his attempts to cut 
them off from Pondichery. All this time these same 
agents intrigiKnl witli the (-liiefs of the Subadar’s army, 
especially with thc^ Patau Nawwahs of Kadapah, Karnul, 
and vSava,nur, and suc(3eed(Kl in establishing with these 
and others relations of a confidential nature. 

Nasir Jang himself refused to agree to the terms pro- 
])osed by MM. du Bausset and dc^ Larche, the envoys 
of Diiphax, and on the seventh day these two gentlemen 
returned to Pondichery. By this time a good feeling 
had been restor(‘(l in the army ; the officers who had 
disgraxied themselves had been severely yiunished ; 
oth(‘rs, l(\ss guiliy, were only anxious by some brilliant 
aeliicnaunent to wipe ou< the stain on their honour ; 
(rAnieuil, who had shown very (dearly that he had 
a(‘ted in tlu' only manner ])()ssible for him to act under 
iUi) cireiimstiuiees, had b('en restored to the command. 
Now was the time to strike a blow; this tlie oppor- 
tunity to show the ruler wdio liad rejected his proposals 
that the Premdi were yi't, as an enemy, to be feared. 
No soomn* tlum had the envoys rcituriied than Duploix 
stmt instructions to d’Auttmil to beat up the camp of 
Muniri R;i,o, situatt'd between Pondichery and the main 
body of Nasir Jang’s army. On the night of April 12, 
only eight days after the retreat from Valdavur, d’Auteuil 
detacdiiul oOO men uikUt the command of M. do la 
'Fouche to surprise tin* enemy. They marched about 
midnight, rtaiched and penetrated the camp without 
being discovered, killtMl alxmt 1,200 of the surprised 
and torror-strudvtui enemy, and returned to Pondichery 
at daybreak, having lost but three men of their party. 
'Fhis bold stroke liad such an effect upon Nasir Jang, 
that trembling now for his own safety, he broke up his 
camp, and retired in all liaste to Arkat, abandoning the 
English, who ndurned to Fort 8t. David. 
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Having thus caused the prestij^c of success to return 
to his colours, Dupleix resolved to follow u[) his blow. 
Nasir Jaiipj, on reaching Arkat, had resolved on a move- 
ment, by means of which, wlnlst he himscdf shouhl re- 
main safely shut up in that capital, lu' might a\eng(' 
himself of his enemies, lie acc(jrdingly took forcible' 
possession of the lodges and factories ^viuc*ll the Frencb 
had established at the town of Machlijjutaiu and a[ 
Yanaon, situated at the junction of the Koriiiga. river 
and the Godavari. 

But he did not hold tluun long. It had hapjx'iied 
sliortly before these occurrences that two ships, the 
‘‘ Fleiiry ” and tlie ‘SrArgensoii,'’ bound for Ih'iigah liad 
touched at Poudichery for tlie purpose' of discharging a 
portion of their cargoes, and re-loading at that ]>lace. 
On hearing of the procc'edings of Xasir Ja.ng, Dupleix, 
without confiding in anyone, made the nec(‘ssary ])re- 
parations, and the night before tlu'se s1hj)s were to sail 
he embarked on board of them liOO Europeans and 200 
native soldiers, with a batU'ring train, and directed the 
commander to sail dirc'ct for Mac-hlipatan, and take ])os- 
session of the place. Tlu'y arrived there on tlu^ evening 
of the third day. The commaiuha* at once landed his 
troops, surprised the town, and took possc'ssion of it 
without the smallest resistance, and without spilling a, 
drop of human blood. 'I'lie French (xdours were' at (UiC(‘ 
hoisted on the place, and preparations were made for 
its reU'.ntion. 

But it was in the neighbourhood of Poudichery tliat 
Dupleix resolved to strike liis most effective blow. 
Very soon then after Nasir Jang had left for Arkat, and 
the English for Fort St. Jhivid, he ordered d’Autcniil to 
march with 500 men, cross the river Panar, and take 
possession of the fortified pagoda of Tiruvarh, only Ihii- 
teen miles from Gudalur, and almost in sight of the 
army of Muhammad Ali. The object of this was to 
obtain a point (Vappui on the Pamir, which would 
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<’Hap. give him command of the neiglibourinf^ country and 
. its revciiuos. Tlic expedition completely succeeded. 

1750. l)‘Aut(Mxil captimnl the place without resistance, and 
having garrisoinal it with 20 Europeans, 20 Eurasians, 
and 50 sipahis, began to make arrangements for push- 
ing Ids c.oiKiuests further. But Nasir Jang, alarmed at 
the loss of 1'iruvadi, yieldo<l now to the pressing solici- 
tations of JMidiammad Ali, and reinforcaul liiin with 
20,000 men. At the same' time the English, to whom 
tin; possession of 'riruvadi by the Erench was a stand- 
ing m(mae(', sent a force of 400 Europeans and 1,500 
si])ahis iind(‘r (^*i])taiii Co\)c to join Muhammad Ali. 
'This coml)in<‘(l army took up a position on eTuly 30, 
near tlu^ Enmcli force, which they found encamped on 
tlie river Pamir, about senam miles from Gudalur. 

Notwithstanding the overwlielming su})eriority of tlu* 
(Miemy, d’Auteuil resolved to maintain his position. 
4his was not only strong by nature, but it had been 
strongly fortific'd. To hazard an attack upon French- 
men in a position (hdended by intrenchments did not 
suit tlu^ feehU^ nature of Muliammad Ali. Acting on 
(/aptain (^)|)e’s advice, therefore, he moved against 
Tirnvadi in tlu' liope of drawing out d’Auteuil to its 
assistaiKU'. But d’Auteuil was too wary to be caught 
by so trans])areiit a device, and Muhammad Ali, when 
he wislnal to change the feigned assault into a real one, 
found tliat his soldiers had tlie same objection to stone 
walls as to intrenchments, when both were manned 
by Europeans. lie accordingly marched back to his 
position in front of the French camp, and, encouraged 
by Captain Ca>pe, opened upon it a violent cannonade. 
Idle tire of tlu* Brmich was, however, so brisk, and their 
guns Avere servetl so efficicntlv, that at the end of six 
hours the allies had had enough of it, and retreated 
with a considerable loss in killed and wounded. The 
French loss was slight ; l)ut they were too few in 
numbers to venture in pursuit. They contented them- 
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selves with maintainiii^ their position, ready to profit 
by the disagreement which, they felt sure, would be 
produced by this repulse between Muhammad AH and 
his English allies. 

So indeed it ha}>])ened. As proiu' to l)e unduly 
depressed in adversity as to be inflated in prospcu’ity, 
Muhammad Ali did not consider himself safe from the 
attacks of the French so long as he remaiiuMl in the 
open country. He therefore proposed to I’etrc'at upon 
Arkat. The English, who wislnal to cut off the Fnmch 
from Pondichery, finding tliat Muhammad Ali would 
neither listen to their advice nor advance' any more 
money, returned to Fort St. David. No soomu* was 
Dupleix acquainted with this moveuKuit than he 
directed d’Auteuil to break u]) from his encampment, 
and march on Tiriivadi ; tlnue to join a, corps of 1,300 
Europeans and LhoOO si])ahis h'd by d(^ la Touch(% and 
1,000 horse commaud(Ml by Ohanda Sahib. AVith this 
force he was to surprise the camp of Muhammad Ali. 
This Nawwab, with an army of upwards of 20,000 men, 
of whom the greater ])art were cavadry, had taken u]) a 
position between Tiruvadi and Fort St. David, with the 
river Panar in his rear, and awaited there the instruc- 
tions for which he had ap])licd to Nasir Jang. But 
on the afternoon of September 1, the day after the de- 
parture of the English, he was attacked by d’Auteuil. 
The French army advanced in good order, the ar til buy 
in front, the cavalry on cither wing. In this formation, 
in full view of the army of Muhammad Ali, the handful 
of men moved forward, halting occasionally to fire their 
guns. So long as they w<'re at a distance, the gunners 
of the Nawwah’s army replied by an ineffective fire. 
But Avhen, within two hundred yards of the intrench- 
ments, d’Auteuil brought up his infautry, and ordercM 
a general charge, the courage of the Asiatics gave 
way. Not au effort was made to defend the entrance 
into the camp ; the intrenchments wen* abandoned 
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as the eiieniy reached them ; and the French, quickly 
bringing up their guns, opened out from one end of 
the camp a tremendous fire on the masses now 
huddled between them and the river. Muhammad 
Ali sliow(;d neither courage nor presence of mind. 
Here, as at Ainbur, he thouglit only of liis own safety. 
His men, left to themselvcjs, l)eluiV(Ml, as miglit have 
be(Hi ex])ected, like sheep without a shepherd. The 
15,000 cawaliy who W(‘re in llie camp did not strike 
one blow for tlieir mast(‘r. How to cross the Farnir in 
safety was tlu' problem each man sought to solve for his 
own advantage. Victory the} nevei* had dreamt of; 
now ev(‘n orderly retreat was out of the question. 
Fortunately for tluan the river Avas fordable. Yet, 
l)(‘fore it couhl be crossed by tlie fugitm^s, they had 
left iu‘arly a thousand of their number on tlie field of 
carnagix They left besides, to fall into the hands of 
the fVcmch, a great quantity of munitions of Avar, 
imnuaise su])[>li(^s of grain and fodder, tliirty pi('C(iS of 
cannon, and two English mortars. The French did not 
lose a single man in the engagenu^nt ; a f('Av si])ahis 
only AV(‘r(‘ woundc'd by tlie (‘xplosion of a tumbril. 

If batth's are to be judged by their consecpiences, this 
action may truly be termed a great victory. By it the 
French more than regained the ascendancy they had 
lost b} the disastrous retreat from Valdfivur ; Chanda 
Sahib, their ally, resumed, in conscqiu'iici' of it, a 
position in Avhich he could lay a Avell-founded claim 
to tin* possc^ssiou of tlui Karnatik ; whilst his rival, 
Muhammad Ali, avIio had but tAvo months before been 
master of the Avhole of that province — the territories 
ceded to the French and English alone excepted — Avas 
forced by this deteat into the position of a beaten and 
battled fugitue, tteeing Avith two attendants for refugee 
to Arkat. The English, on their part, sulky Avith 
Muhammad Ali, on the point of losing their coin- 
maudaut, Major Lawrence, who Avas about to embark 
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for England, were likewise l)y tlu‘ same means reduced ^ 
to an almost com})ulsory inaction, for they were not at ^ V , 
war with France, and the dispersion of Muliammad 1750. 
Ali’s army had left tliem almost without a native ally 
wliom indirectly to assist. 

It was true indeed that Nasir Jaui^ was yc't exercisiii<4,* 
the functions of tlu' offi(;e of Su])adar of tlu' Dakhan, 
and Nasir Jang' was tlunr ally. Sunk in (h'hauchery 
and the ph^asures of the chase, Nasir Jang, however, 
left the din'ction of aftairs to liis ministers and nobility, 
and the chief of tliese had already — tlia.uks to tlu^ 
intrigiK's of l)u])lei\' — b(‘en avou oven* to the inUuT'sts of 
France. Wliilst tlie army he had givcm to his ])roieg(', 
Muhammad Ali, was being d(^stroyed in tlie iiehh h(' 
remained inactive at Vrkat, not yet thinking himself in 
danger, not y(d IxJic'ving that tlu^ army which tied 
bi'fore him at Valdavur would darc' to com])ete w ith him 
in the field. Of this inaction, which lie had used all 
his efforts to s(H*nr{‘, and of tin' (Consternation (caused 
amongst the partisans of Muhammad Ali by tb(^ victory 
of (VAuteuil, Duphnx resolved to take th(‘ fulhcst ad- 
vantage. 1I(* therefore sent instant orders to d’Aut(‘uil 
to dctacli a siitficicmt force under M. de Hussy to attack 
Jinji, a fortress, fifty miles inland, and tlu^ ])ossession 
of \vhich would, he thought, decide the fate of the 
Karnatik . 

The town of Jingi, surrounded by a thick wall and 
fiauked by towaus, is situat(M at tlie base of three lofty 
ranges, forming the three sidc^s (jf an equilateral triangh'. 

Each of these mountains was defended by a strong cita- 
del built on its summit, and by the sides, in many })lac(*s 
naturally steej) and in others artificially scarped, by 
which alone a(cc(css w’as possible. A cordon of advanced 
works contribut(Hl likewise to make all aj)])roach a 
matter of (extreme difficulty. It was no wemder then 
that in the ey('s of the natives Jinji was di^emed quit(* 
impregnable. Even Sivaji, the founder of the Mara- 
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tha ]>owor, had been forced, in 1677, to come to an 
uu(le]‘staudiii 5 >- with its commander to effect its rc'duc- 
tioii, and Zulfikar Khan, the f^eneral of Aurangzeb, had 
brought about the same result by means of a blockade 
of the strictest nature. The belief in its impregnability 
made it always the refuge of (kdeated armies, and the 
scatterc'd parti(\s of Aluliaminad Ali’s force, to tlie 
number of 10,600 or 12,000 men, liad fled to it after 
the l)attl(i on the Paiuir for the j)rotecti()ii wdiich it 
Avas deemed so wrdl able to ofler. Against this — the 
strongest of all the fortresses of the Kariiatik — Dupleix 
directed d’Auteuil to send a detachment with all pos- 
sible sjxhmI, indicating at the same time' Hussy as the 
commandant of whom he would aj)])rove for such a 
s(M’vicc. This is not tlie lirst tiine that we have met 
with this officer, lie it Avas, it Avill be recollected, who, 
Avlien the Fiench troops had tAvice recoiled before the 
inlreuchmonts tliroAvn u]) by Ainvarii-din at Ambur, 
A\dum their commandant, d'Autxmil, had been struck 
doAvn, rallied tlu^ repulsed infantry, and led them, the 
third time, victoriously to the charge. Hut little is 
kuoAvn of Ids early childhood — a strange circumstance 
Avheii it is recollected tliat he occui)iesa principal figure, 
in the estimation of some the foremost figure, in tlie 
history of th(' French in India. This much, however, 
is ascertaiiuxl, that he Avas born in 1718, at Hu^^y, near 
Soissons : that he had lost his fatlier at an early age, 
and inheriting little beyond his pedigree,* he had come 
out to the Ish' of France at the time that T^a Bourdoii- 
nais Avas governor, and had formed one of the expedition 
led by that famous admiral to India in 1746. When 
La Bourdonnais returned to Europe at the end of that 
year, de Biissy remained behind as an officer of the Pon- 
dichory army. Here he found himself constantly in 
contact with Dupleix, and, in their frequent meetings, 
he had not been less struck by the large views and 

* He was named Charles-Josepla Patissier, Marquis dc Russy-Castelnau, 
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brilliant jjjeuius of the GoveiTior-( Jeneral tlnui liad been 
Dupleix by the frank nature, the striking talents, die 
desire to acquire knowledge, especially knowledge of 
India and its ])eo]de, displayed by the young* officer, 
lie had given manj^ proofs of adding to these (pialiti('s 
a courage, a daring, and a presence of mind which, 
wlien united in a soldier, iiuwitably lead him to fortune ; 
and it Avas on this account that In^ had now been 
selected to lead a detachment of the French army on 
the most daring expedition on which European troops 
liad yet been engaged in India. 

The force placed at the disposal of Bussy cmisisted of 
250 Europeans and 1/200 sipahis, and four field pi('ces. 
They left the scene of the action with Muhammad Ali 
on September 3rd, and came in sight of 3inji on the 
11th. Here at tlie distance of 1hr(*e miles Bussy en- 
camped, and here intdligem^e i’csicIuhI liim that the 
remnants of Muhammad All’s army, 10,000 or 12,000 
strong, together with 1,000 sipfiliis trained liy tln^ 
English, and some European guuu(‘rs with (ught field- 
pieces, were encamped on the glacis, and Averc^ about to 
take adAmutage of tlieir overwhelming superiority of 
numbers to attack him. Immediately afterwards the 
enemy Avas seen advancing. Bussy waited for him till 
his men came within pistol-shot, Avhen he ordered a 
general advance, the four guns opening at the sanui 
time on the hostile cavalry. T'his, as A\axs usual, not 
only prevented the advance but threAV the enemy into con- 
fusion. They had already broken Avhen thc^ main body 
of the French army under d'Autcuil Avas seen appniacli- 
ing the field. A general panic instantly ensued 
amongst all branches of the enemy’s forces, and Bussy, 
taking advantage of it, advanced and secured their guns, 
killing or taking prisoners the Europeans who served 
them. He then pushed forward and drove the fugitives 
under the Avails of Jingi, the cannon of which opened 
fire on the pursuers. 
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cHAi*. Hut it did not stop Bussy. Following the fugitives 
. to the entrance of th(^ town, he apjdied a petard to the 
1750. priucij)al gate and ble^v it in. He at once rushed for- 
ward, sword in hand, followed by his men, and engaged 
in a d(‘sperate hand to hand contest with the defenders. 
Nothing, how(‘ver, could resist French gallantry. Be- 
fore niglitfall the ])lace was their own, and it was 
occn])ied during tlic night l)y the remainder of the 
force und(u' (rAuleuil. 1dio situation of the victors 
was, iK'vertheh'ss, still one of great danger. We have 
already statcnl that the town of ,)inji lies at the base of 
thr(*c‘ liigli ranges, the summits of which were strongly 
fortifi(HL From tlit'sc' summits there poured in now 
an incessant fire on tlie Frencli in Jiiiji. Small arms, 
grai)c\ round shot, and rockets wore used with all the 
vigour of which the garrison wen^ capable. For some 
time Bussy re]>li(‘d by a fin* from his mortars, keeping 
his men under (M)V(*r. But no sooner had the moon 
goiK* down tlian he moved out three detachments of 
])icked troo])s, all Frenchmen, to escalade tlie ascents 
to the t]ir(*e citadtds at the same time. The way was 
stoo]); naloubt aft(T redoubt hindered the progress of 
the assa,ila.nts ; a territic fire rained upon them from all 
sides ; but no obstacle was too great to be overcome 
by Bussy and his comrades. The storming of one 
redoubt filhal tliem with tlie greater determination to 
attempt tin? compiest of another ; their oinvard progress 
gave them fn*sh animating power, whilst the defenders 
after each loss lu'came mon^and more discouraged. At 
last, mounting higher and higher, they came to the 
citadels. These too, just as day broke on the horizon, 
fell into their hands, and the victors could gaze and 
wonder at the almost insuperable difficulties which they 
lu'vertheloss had surmounted. 

It was indeed a wonderful achievement, great in 
itself, and calculated hy its effect upon the people of 
Southern India to be much ixreater. Thev were no 
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second-rate Avaniors who could, within twenty-four c 
Hours, defeat an army vastly superior in munhers, and . 
storm a fortress reputed ini pregnable, and whicli for 1750. 
three years had defied the best army and the best 
general of the renowned Aurangzeb. Not lightly would 
such a feat be esteemed in the citii's of the south. The 
fame of it would ('xtend cvmi to im])t'rial l)('lhi on the 
one sid(% and to the palacc's of Puna on the other. Tt 
was a blow whicdi, by the intrinsic advantages resulting 
from it and by tlie renown it would acquire for those 
who had delivered it, would strike* not only Muhammad 
Ali butNasir dang, Avould seat the nominees of Diipleix 
at Golkonda and Arkat, might eventually bring Delhi 
itself almost within the grasp of the French (iovernor. 

VVell might l)u|»lei.v hojic that, by following it up, by 
using carefully yet vigorously every ojijioitunity, this 
capture of -linji miglit indeed be made the first stone 
of a French I'lnpire in India. 

The immediate re.sults of the capture on the minds 
of the natives wei’e all that could havi* been e.xjiected. 

Nash' Jang, till tlien devoted to pleasure, now roused 
liimself to action. Yet even In*, the Subadar of the 
Dakhan, the disposer of an army of ^lOO.OOO men, was 
thunderstruck at the feat. These French, he felt, must 
be beaten or con<;iliated. It ap])eared to rest Avith him 
whether he should attempt the first, or accomplish the 
second, for almost simultaneously Avith the news of the 
fall of Jinji intelligence! reached him that d’Auteuil Avas 
marching on .Vrkat Avhilst he at the same time receive'd 
peaceful overtures from Dupleix. The principal of th(*s(* 
suggested the release of Muzaffar .Jang and his restora- 
tion to th(! governments he had held in his grand- 
father’s lifetime', the a])poiutment of Chanda Sfdiib to be 
Nawwab of Arkat, and the ab.solutc cession of Machli- 
patan to the French. It is probable that Nasir .Tang 
would have made no difficulty regarding the secoiul and 
third of these conditions, but the release of Muzatflir 
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CHAP. JaiiH was tantamount to a renewal of tlie civil contest, 

. and rather than assent to that, he preferred to try the 
1760. fortune of war. Summoning then his chiefs to Arkat, 
he set out at the head of an army consisting of 60,000 
foot, 45,000 hor.se, 700 lilepliants, and o60 cannon, in 
the direction of Jinji. When, however, he had arrived 
within twelve miles of the Frmicli force — which, after 
making one or two marches in the direction of Arkat, 
had returned, on tlu; news of the approacli of the 
enemy, to Jitiji — the periodical rains set in with such 
violence that any movements in the face of an enemy 
became impossible. An inaction of two months’ dura- 
tion, from Septemb(*r to the beginning of December, 
succeeded, the French army remaining encamped about 
three miles from Jinji, whence, for some weeks, it drew 
its supplies. When these had been exhausted it received 
others, thanks to the excellent arrangements of Dupleix, 
and desj)ite the unsettled state of the country, direct 
from Poudichery. Nasir Jang, on his side, was forced 
to remain in a most inconvenient position, hemmed in 
by watercourses swollen by the rains, and able to obtain 
supplies only with the greatest difficulty. 

But these; two moiiths of military inaction constituted 
a busy jioriod to Dupleix. Corresponding secretly with 
the chiefs of Nasir .Tang’s army, he had succeeded in 
persuading many of tlumi, especially the Patans and the 
Marathas, that it would be more to their interest to 
regard the French as friends than as enemies. Both 
these sections liad several causes of dislike to Nasir 
Jang. His manifold debaucheries, the treatment, after 
his solemn promise to grant him liberty, of Muzaffar 
Jang, his constant refusal to entertain the propositions 
for peace, and tlie knowledge that, with Muzaffar Jang 
U})Ou the viceregal seat, they would enjoy not only 
peace and alliance with the Prench, but an accession of 
honours and dignities, all conspired to whet their desire 
to be rid of him. On the other hand, their admiration. 
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mingled with fear, of the French nation, and especially chap. 
of the statesman who was so daringly guiding its . 
fortunes in India, gave to the proposals of Dupleix a 1750. 
weight which they found it difficult to resist. A secvc^t 
agreement was accordingly arrived at between the two 
parties, which stipulated that if Nasir Jang should 
refuse any longer to agree to the terms offered by 
Dupleix, but should decide upon marching against tlie 
French, the malcontent nobles should withdraw their 
forces from those of their feudal su[)ei*ior, and should 
range themselves, a short distance from them, under tiie 
Hag of France. To such an extent were the details of 
this arrangement carried out that a French standard 
was secretly conveyed to the malcontents, to be by them 
on the proper occasion hoisted on the back of an ele- 
phant in the most cons])icuous part of the field. Other 
secret arrangements were at the same time entered 
into between Muzaffar Jang and the conspirators, with 
which Dupleix had no concern. Th(U*e can be little 
doubt but that the death of the vSubadar and the distri- 
bution of his treasures equally between Muzaffar Jang 
on one side and the conspirators on the other were 
resolved upon. 

But meanwhile better thoughts had come over Nasir 
Jang, The difficulties of his army, the fear of finding 
himself engaged in a long and doubtful campaign witli 
an enemy whom he dreaded, and, above all, the depri- 
vation of much loved pleasures which this campaign 
would necessitate, induced him to reconsider the terms 
repeatedly pressed upon him by Dupleix. To these he 
had given no reply. But when the fine tlays of tiie 
early December showed him that the time had arrived 
when action could not be avoided, he determined to 
give up everything, to set free Muzaffar Jang, to yield 
Machlipatan, to appoint Chanda Sahib — to make any 
concession, in fact, so that he might be free to drain 
the cup of pleasure, lie accordingly wrote to Dupleix, 
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CHAR, offeriiH; to a<*n'o to liis terms. With this letter ho sent 
. three of his ofKcors, ] provided with full })owers to nego- 

1750. tiaU\ for th(i purpose (^f signing* tin? treaty. Dupleix, 
carifig little with wlioin tlu' treaty was made, provided 
only that liis own pro])ositious were agreed to, deter- 
iniiied to acccah* to t\w offers of jNhisir Jang, and wrote 
at one(' to tin* eoinmander of tlie h'reneh forces to sus- 
jxMid all fiostiliti(‘s until ho should receive further in- 
strtictions. Ihit his orders arrived too late. M. dc la 
Tonch<% upon whom the command had devolved, in the 
ahsenec' of (rAiitc'uil, laid uj) with th(‘ gout, had, before 
tins ](dter r(‘a<'hed him, n'ceivc'd fioni the conspirators 
th(^ signal li(‘ laid })r(H:oncert(al with them to advance. 
Tln^y W(n-e, in 1‘aet, ac([uaint(*d with the contents of the 
lett(U* sent to I )n|)leix, and justly feared that, if time 
wen* allow('d, it would interfen' with, tluur long-uu^di- 
t-aUnl ]»lans. Ucaice tin* sudden resolution to bring 
matters to a crisis and their call upon the French 
gcaieral to pc'rform his part. Ignorant of the negotia- 
tions going on at tlu' tinu' with Pondichery, de la 
d'oncln^ had no ojdion. In compliance, therefore, with 
instrm^tions which had Ix'en giv('n liini as to his action 
in the event of his receiving such a summons from the 
cous])irators, lu' set out on tlu' night of December lo 
from Jinji, at tin' lu'ad of 800 Furopeans, 8,000 sipahis, 
and t('n guns, in tlu' direction of tlu' Subadar s camp, 
under tlu' gnidanee of a native who liad been sent for 
that ])nrpos(' by the conspirators. After a march of 
sixteen miles, ch' la l\mche, at four o’clock in the 
morning, canu' in sight of the enemy. Their advanced 
])osts, wdiich gave the alarm, w^ere soon dispersed, and 
de la 'ronche found himself wuth liis 3,800 men in 
front of an army of more than 25,000. By the skilful 
inauageimmt of his gnus, liowu'ver, he succeeded in 
keeping at hay, and eventually throwing into confu- 
sion, the vast masses of cavalry wliich w’ere constantly 
threatening to chargi^ him. No sooner were these 
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dispersed than he advanced on the infantry, and after a 
very severe contest succeeded in breaking them. But . 
this had hardly been accomplished when he perceived a 1750 . 
body of at least 20,000 men advancing on his left hank. 

At the sight of this new enemy the Fn-nch began 
almost to despair of success, but as they advanced 
nearer de la Touche discovered to liis joy the French 
standard displayed on the back of the foremost ele- 
pliant : almost immediately afterwiirds a messenger 
from Muzaflar Jang conveyed to de la 'I'ouche the 
intelligence of the success of all the plans of the 
conspirators. 

Nasir Jang, in fact, relying on the full powers with 
which he had accredited the envoys he had sent to 
Pondichery, would not l)elieve that they were French 
who were attacking him. Wlnai it would no longer 
admit of a doubt, he semt orders to his generals to 
repulse “this mad attempt of a parcel of drunken 
Europeans,”* whilst, seated on his elejdiant, he took 
his station amongst his guns. Near him, on anotlu'r 
elephant, was seated Muzatfar Jang, under the guard - 
dianship of an officer who had received instructions to 
behead him on the first appearance of tretison. In the 
midst of th(' action, seeing somt' of his men retiritig 
from the field, the Subtidar inquired and learut'd that 
the Patan Nawwabs, the Dalwai of Mtiisur, tind the 
Marathas, had ordered their troops to tibstain from any 
participation in the action. Enraged at this, he started 
on his elephant to threaten them, first giving orders for 
the beheadal of Muzaffar Jang. The Nawwab of Kada- 
pah, whom he first nnd and upbraided, replied by a 
defiant answer, and directed his attendant to fire at the 
Subadar. As the piece, however, missed, he unslung 
his own carbine, and shot Nasir Jang through the 
heart. The Subadar’s head was instantly cut off and 
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CHAP, laifl at the foot of MuzafFar Jang, whose own had just 
, (^sca|)(Ml a similar cc.Tomony.* 

1750. inUdligence convoyed to M. de la Touche 

1)) tlio. nu'ssenger of Muzaffiir Jang, just after the 
Knuich, to tlunr delight, had beheld their national 
stiindard displayed on tlui foremost elephant of the 
advancing party. The first act of the French leader 
was to despatcli his second in command, de Hussy — 
although he had bc'eu wounded in the fight — to con- 
giMtulato th(‘ now Sobadar on his elevation. Bussy 
found the iit'wly-made potentate seated on the splen- 
didly-caparisoiu'd (^l('])hant of his late rival, acknow- 
l(Mlged as Subadar, not only by the conspiring nobles. 
l)ut by all but a very small minority of the army which 
but a few liours l)efore had ob(\y(‘(l tlie orders of Masir 
Jang. Tin? sanu* evening M. de la Touche himself, 
accom]ainied by his ])rinci])al officers, paid a congratu- 
latory visit to Muzaffiir Jang, and received from him the 
commission to inform l)u])leix tliat nothing would bo 
und(U‘tak(m without his advice, to obtain which ho, 
Muzaffiir Jang, proposal instantly to proceed to Poudi- 
(iirny. 

Whilst matters had thus progressed in the field, 
Dupleix had been awaiting in Pondicinuy the return of 
tlu' messenger he had sent to the aiany to direct the 
sus])onsiou of hostilities. But before that messenger 
could u'tuni, tlu^ intelligence of the great victory and 
its results reached the town.f The excitement, the 
joy, th(^ enthusiasm may be imagined. That the French 
might have entered into a satisfactory arrangement with 
Nasir Jang had been hoped; but every bound of reason- 
able expcagatioii was exceeded when it was ascertained 
that, owing to the exertions of 800 Frenchmen and 
3,000 si pains trained by them, the protege of France 

^ ♦ Ho simply o\v<‘d hUosoape to the t Mr. Orme states that it was con- 
tact that the otiiccr in whose oharg-e veytul iii person by Cliandi Sahib to 
In* had beou placed was ou* of the Diiplci.x:. 
conspirators. — Dupleix. 
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had become the ruler of Southern India, llu^ lord over 
thirty-live millions of people. Still greater was tlu' 
national exultation wlien it became known, through a 
brief despatch from M. de la Touclie, liow modestly 
Muzaffar Jauf]^ bore his triumph; how defercmtially ho 
acknowledged his obligations to the French ])e()])h' ; 
and how submissively he had announc('d Ids intention 
to do nothing until he should have communicated 
personally with the great ruler of French India. Flie 
fire of artillery, the chanting of Te Dennis, illumina- 
tions, processions and durbars, announced all the joy 
which these occurrences insi)ired. 

Well, indeed, might the French in India feel a pride 
in their success. Not seventy-six years had elapsed 
since Francis Martin, at the head of sixty F]*enchmen, 
had bought the plot of ground on wliich had since 
risen the city of ]k)ndichery, and we iind Ids successor 
in a position to give laws to thirty-five millions of 
people! Though l)esieged and taken by the Dutch, 
though besieged but two years before by an immensely 
superior force of Fiiiglisli, Pondicln^ry had risen to s('e 
the decadence of oik' nation as a rival on Indian soil, 
and the compulsory inaction and lo>ss of re])Utation— 
both indeed destined only to l)e temporary — of the 
other. The genius of tlie ])eople had suited its(df so 
well to the natural teni])erament of the children of* the 
soil, that the French were regarded everywhere as 
friends ; the increase of their territory excited no 
jealousy. Their policy had been a policy of fidelity 
and trust. The intimacy of Francis Martin with Slier 
Khan Lodi had been continued by his successors to the 
family of Dost Ali. Neither the overthrow of that 
Nawwab, nor the captivity of his successoi-, had been 
able to shake it. To support that traditional alliance, 
M. Dumas had bade defiance to the threats of Raghuji 
Bhonsla, and his, till then, irresistible Maraihas; 
Dupleix had, for seven years, fed the hopes of the iin- 
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CHAJ'. prisoned Chanda Sahib with the prospect of a throne. 
And now tliis policy had blossomed and borne fruit. 

1750. Chanda Sahib, released from captivity by the efforts of 
Duphdx, had made common cause with Muzatfar Jang, 
the claimant of the viceregal dignity in the south of 
India, and, after many reverses, tlui two friends — thanks 
to Knnich g(aua’alship and Fiamch valour — seemed to 
have attained the summit of their very highest wishes. 

Th(‘ glory whi(ih M. Diipleix had accpiired by this 
siuauissful j)olicy attaMied its most dazzling elevation 
wlum, on Decomber 2G, Muzalfar Jang and his fol- 
lowers arrived at i^ondichery. Entering the town in a 
state })ala,n(|iiiiu this ruler of thirty-live millions paid 
to the fnmch ( Jo\(*rnor tlie homage and respect due 
to a feudal suixTior. lle^ at onc(‘ made over to him 
all th(‘ treasure*, the jewels, the gold and silver orna- 
mi‘nls found in thv, camp of his lat(‘ rival, and re- 
(piested him to assume tin* otiice of arbitrator be- 
tw(‘(‘n himselt and liis confederates, the Patau Navvwabs, 
with whom alr('a(ly misunderstandings had broken 
out. l)u])l('i\ in this tiying jmsition was true to the 
traditional policy of tlu* French in India. It was a 
main portion of tliat ])o]icy to respect native customs, 
to conciliate native o])inion, to rule hy means of tiiat 
rather than hy Ibrce, to be liberal, generous, trustful, 
confiding. His ]>ositi(ui as the seerc^t ruler of the 
Dakhaii, directing- all its resources, surely yet unosten- 
sibly, by means of its native ruler, ki'eping his own 
})()wer, of the siiperior might of which he was assured, 
necessarilj in the background, was in liis opinion moi-e 
strong and more really powerful than if he liad claimed 
for himself tlio ostensible dignity, and witli it a terri- 
torial extension such as would provoke the jealousy of 
those even wlio granted it. His first act, therefore, 
was to disclaim for his own part any share in the 
booty taken after the victory. This, he decided, in his 
quality of arbitrator, should be divided eciually between 
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Muzaffar Jaiig on one side and the confederate Naw- 
wabs on the other, reserving the jewels only without ^ — 
division to Muzaffar Jang. Any cdaim which the French 1750. 
might have u])on the latter for the part tlu'y had played 
ill helping him to his dignities, he left entirely to liis 
own generous impulses. 

Having thus, and by some other arrangements, wliich 
it is unnecessary to detail, effected an amicable settle- 
ment of all misuiid(irstandings, Dupleix ])repared for 
the solemn investiture of Muzaffar Jang as Siibadar 
of the Hakluiif!; in the presence of his tributarie^s and 
vassals. This imposing ceremony — a ceremony notice- 
able as indicating the period when French })ower in 
India luid almost attained its zenith — took ])lace in 
a magniticent tent ])itched in the great sc[uare of 
Fondichery. The sphmdours of that day, tln^ honours 
granted to Duphdx, tlie high position lie assumed, have 
scarcely yet l)een oblitcrat(*d frcnn thc^ traditions of 
Soiitliern India, l.et us imagine, as we w(dl can, either 
side of tlie gorg(‘()usly dra[)ed t(mt lined by tln^ armed 
nobles of the Daklian. Muzaffar Jang enters and takes 
his seat at the head of th(‘ assembly. Quieddy behind 
follows the (iov(aiior of French India, and presents to 
the Subadar, as he salutes him, the ofiering due to his 
rank. Muzaffar Jang advances to meet tin' Frencli 
Governor and ])laces him on a seat designedly i)laced 
there, and betokcaiing a rank equal to his own. J o 
them thus seated, tliough nominally only to tln^ 
Subadar, the assembled nobles offer tluur gifts. On 
the conclusion of this ceremony, the Subadar rises, and 
proclaims the honours he proposes to confer on his 
French ally. He declares him Nawwab or Governor of 
the country south of the river Krishna u]) to ('ape^ 
Kumari (Comorin), including Maisur and the entire 
Karnatik ; lie bestows upon liim as a personal gift the 
fort of Valdavur, about nine miles to the north-west of 
Fondichery, with the villages and lands dependent upon 

T 
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CHAF. ag separate jaghir of 100,000 rupees a 

-~,y— year. He confers upon him the title of Miiui*abdar 
1750 . of 7,000 horse, with permission to bear the ensign 
of the fish, one of the highest honours in the Mughal 
empire. He directs that the Pondichery currency shall 
be the sole currency of tSouthern India; he confirms 
the sovereignty of the French Comi)any over the 
newly-acapiired districts of Machlii)atan and Yanaon, 
and an extension of the territories about Karikal. 
Then, turning to Duplcix with the air of a vassal to 
his liege lord, he promises never even to grant a 
favour without his pre\ious a})proval, and to be guided 
in all things by liis advice. IJupleix, on his side, is 
true to himself, to his policy, on this tempting and 
trying occasion. With a generosity ivhieh, if assumed, 
shows his political fitness in a still stronger light, he 
calls up CJlianda Sahib to his sich', ])resenls to the 
iSubadar his old and tried companion, and urges that 
if he hirnselt is to hold the nominal dignity of Naw- 
wal) over the country south of the Krishna, the real 
sovereignty and emoluments of that jjart of it known 
as the Karmitik m:iy be bestowed u])on one who had 
sliowii so much steadfastness and tidelity. We can 
well imagine the impression that w'ould be conveyed 
to the minds of an Oriental asstunbly by an act so 
generous and graceful. He who could thus give away 
provinces, who, in tlie height of his prosperity, could 
recollect and reward those who under all circumstances 
had been true to him, showed the possession of 
qualities which, in that rude day, the princes of Asia 
could admire though they could iH)t imitate. From 
such an om-, practising such lofty sentiments, there 
was mmght, they would believe, for them to fear. 
That one act of abnegation was sufficient to make them 
acquiesce without envy, without the least hesitation or 
doubt, in the substantial acquisitions that had been 
made that day to Hupleix. He indeed was the hero of 
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the day’s ceremony. He emerged from that tent the chap. 
virtual superior of the lord of Southern India. . 

We have not yet enumerated all the advantages 1750 . 
which accrued to the French on the occasion of this 
visit. In addition to those promulgated by Muzaffar 
Jang at the time of his installation, one sum of 
500,000 rupees was made over to Hupleix for tlie 
soldiers who had fought at the late battle ; another oi* 
the same amount was repaid to the Company, on 
account of moneys that had been advanced, and security 
given for the amount remaining due. The increase of 
revenue likely to accrue to tlic French Coni])any by the 
territorial cessions we have adverted to, was computed 
at little short of 400,000 rupees annually. To com- 
memorate these great results thus obtained, Dupleix 
ordered the creation of a town on tin? site of tlio battle 
which had caused them, to be entitled Dupleix-Fath- 
abad.* This design, founded on sound policy, being 
in strict conformity with those native usages by which 
alone the mass of the people were likely to be im- 
pressed, and not, as has been ignorantly charged against 
him, on ridiculous vanity, was not, it is true, destined 
to be realised. Events were too strong oven for this 
strong man. He, the pioneer of European compiest 
and European civilisation, whose vast plans were not, 
as so many of his contemporaries believed, too vast to 
be accomplished, was destined to sec them appropriated 
to a great extent by his rivals. It will be for us very 
soon to point to the single weak point in that strongly 
welded armour — the solitary defect in that almost con- 
summate genius, by means of which one great adversary 
possessing the quality wanting to Dupleix, shattered 
the vast fabric of his plans ere yet they had been made 
proof against attack. 

Not only the urgent and pressing instructions from 
the Company of the Indies, but his own conviction of 
* Indicating “ The place of the victory of Dupleix.” 
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CHAP, tlie necessity of the case, disposed l)u])lcix at this 
jieriod to consolidate his conquests by a deiinite peace. 

1750. f^‘a(;e, howovcT, was utterly impossible so long* as the 

rival candidate' for the f^overnorshi]) of th(' Karnatik, 
Muhammad Ali, was at larger maintaining his preten- 
sions. 'riiis chieftain, seeing that by the death oi 
Nasir Jang, liis chances of dominion had been reduced 
almost to zero, abandoned by the Fiiiglisli, and without 
following, had th'd, on the lunvs of the defeat, to 
d'richina])alli, Ixdund whos(' walls he had once before 
found r('tiig(i. l)u])l('ix, who had on that previous 
occasion exjx'rienced the delays and difficulties attend- 
ing th(' attack by a native army on a fortificxl town, was 
])articularly anxious to induce the fugitive nobleman to 
enUu* into some' arrangenu'ut. by which, in virtue of 
some (‘.oiKT'ssions made to him, he would engage to 
r('(*()giiis(' the lu'w order of things. He was the inon^ 
hopeful that luigotiations to this effect might succeed, as 
Muhammad Ali was now literally abandoned by all the 
world. 'To his gratifi(‘aiion and surprise' the first over- 
tures for this object came from Muhammad Ali himself, 
llaja Jjuiuji, one of the Manitha leaders who had been 
with Nasir Jang, and had subsequently transferred his 
tem|)orary se'ivices to his successor, was charged by 
Midianimad Ali with a. luoposal to recognise (Jhanda 
Sahib as Nawwal) of the Karnatik, and to make over to 
him the city of dVichinapalli and its dependencies on 
condition (1) that he should be ])ut in possession of 
tlu' treasuH's left by his lather, no inquiry being made 
into his administration, (2) that the Subadar should 
engag(^ to gi> e him another government in the Dakhan. 
Dupleix eagerly embraced these terms, and requested 
.liinuji to inform Muhammad Ali of his acceptance of 
them. This led to the opening of a correspondence 
between the Fi-ench Governor and Muhammad Ali, 
throughout which the latter ardently expressed his 
desire to be reconciled to the Subadar. 
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I'his important matter being regarded as settled, 
Mnzaffar Jang, not doubting that peace would thence- 
forth reign in the Karnatik, informed Dupleix of his 
intention to proceed to the northern ]>art of his govern- 
ment, as well to consolidate his power as to settle divers 
matters which in consequence of the war had fallen 
into great confusion. But he re{)resenlod at the same 
time to Dupleix that, in order to undertake, with safety 
and success, a journey across provinces which had been 
so recently hostile, it would be very desirable that a 
body of French troops, upon whom lie knew he could 
rely, should accompany him. He expressed himself 
willing to defray all the charges connected with these 
troops, and, he added, In^ would not send them back 
before he had given to them, as well as to the Company 
they served, real marks of his gratitude. 

'I'his proposal chimed in exactly with tlu' ])olicy of 
Dupleix. It assured him against any chang(^ of policy 
in the councils of tlie Subadar. It mad(‘ him \irtually 
master of the Dakhan, ruling Southern India through 
the representative of the Miighal. He consented there- 
fore to the ])roposaL Perhaps if he had known the 
secret intentions which Muhammad Ali still clierisfied, 
he might have delayed th(^ dei)arlure of his troops until 
the affairs of the Karinitik and its dependencies had 
been quite settled. But lie had excellent reasons for 
believing that Midiammad Ali had entered into liis 
schemes ; that he would resign Trichinajialli in favour 
of a government elsewhere. Had he not been satisHial 
with the assurances he had received on this liead, it is 
certain he would not have detached so far from Poiidi- 
chery a considerable contingent of his little army, and 
— what was of far greater importance — his best officer 
to command it. But believing peace re-established, 
anxious to have lAeiicli interests powerfully repn^semted 
at the court of the Subadar, and not indifferent, to the 
tinancial considerations resulting from the transfer to 
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another exchequ(!r of all the charges connected with the 
^ ■ troops thus detached, he agreed to send with the Sul)a- 

1750 . dav to Aurangabad, his capital, a force of 800 Europeans 
and 2,000 sipahis, tlie whole under the command of 
Hussy. For such a purjiose, or indeed for any office, 
])oIitical or military, a better selection than that of 
Hussy could not have been made ; but in sending him, 
d’Auteuil being still iiuuipacitated by sickn(!ss, and de 
la 'rouche having ndurned to France, Dupleix deprived 
himself of tlie one man nj)on wliom lie could depend, 
in the event of any unforeseen military disaster. 

1751. On January 7, 1751, Mu/.atfar Jang left Poudicliery 
to join his army, and on the 15th, in pursuance of the 
agreement he had entered into with Diqileix, he was 
joined hv Hussy and the French contingent. .\t the 
end of about throe w(*eks they (Miteri'd the territories of 
the Nawwab of Kadapah, who was himself with the 
army. Here a tumult, apparmitly accidental, but really 
preconcerted, occurred between somi' lroo]is belonging 
to the army of the Subadar and some villagers. 'I'hc 
Nawwiib of Kadapah hastmied to support his tenants, 
and attacked the r«*ar-gnard of the main body of the 
Subadar's army, that being the part of the force with 
which the ladies of his harem travelled. MuzaffirrJaug, 
enraged at this insolenci*. determined to avenge it, hut 
wished, in the first instanci’, to assure himself of the 
countenance and sujqiort of Hussy, fhe orders given to 
this officer had been to avoid, as much as ])ossible, all 
appearance of hostility, and in accordance with these, 
he addressed himself to the task of bringing about an 
accommodation between the two angry chieftains. But 
it soon ajipeared that the Nawwab of Kadapah had 
allied himself with the Nawwabs of Karnul and Savanur 
against their former confederate, Muzaffar Jang, and 
that, although anxious, if possible, to avoid hostilities 
with the French, they were resolved to seize the 
opportunity to effect the destruction of the Subadar. 
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Muzaffar Jai)f»* had no sooner satisfied himself roj^ardinj^r chap. 
their plans tlian he ordered out his troops to attack 
them, calling upon Bussy to support him. This, Bussy, 175^ 
who considered himself bound to side with the Suba- 
dar against traitors, promised to do. But Muzaftar 
Jang, without waiting for the slower march of tlie in- 
fantry, at once attacked the confederates witli his ('avalry. 

An obstinate contest ensued, many being killed on 
botli sides. Tin* confederates, liowever, maintained 
the position they had taken up, until Bussy and the 
French contingent arrived on the ground. A few 
rounds from their artillery and a geiK'ral advance of 
tlieir infantry decided the day. The rebid aianv brola% 
fled, and dispersed, l(‘aving the Nawwab of Savanur dead 
on the field, and taking with it the Nawwab of Kada))ali, 
grievously wounded. Atuzaftar dang, indignant at the 
idea that h(% tlie ])rin(U])al cons])irator, should escape, 
outstripped his French allies to ])ursue him on his 
elephant. In his lieadlong course he canu' ujx)!! the 
third confederate, tin* Nawwab of Karnul. A (hsperate 
hand to liaiid coup'st ensued, in the course of whicli the 
newly made vSul)a(la,r, Muzaffar Jang, was thrust tlirough 
the brain by a s])(*ar, wliilst bis antagonist, the Nawwab 
of Kariiul, was instantly afterwards hacdccMl to pieces. 

The death of Muzaftar Jang, Subadar of the Daklian, 
was in itself a sevei'e, and miglit have been fatal, blow 
to the policy of l)u])l(dx. In his person was struck down 
the main defender of the French alliance, the man who 
had personally expcnicmced advantages to be derived from 
French wisdom and Fi’ench valour, the personal fricmd 
and protege of Dupleix. No successor could occu])y the 
position he had occupied with reference to French India. 

It was indeed possible that the government of the vast 
possessions he had inherited only to lose might dewolve 
upon a minor, or a declared antagonist, who might repu- 
diate all the engagements and cancel all the advant- 
ages to which Muzaffar Jang had agreed. Under these 
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CUAT. circumstances, liussy displayed the gieatest wisdom. 

^ - Feeling that to secure French interests it was necessary 

1751 lor him to act, and act on the moment ; that it was 
essential that the chief's and the army should not be left 
in doul)t as to their ruler, hut that a man should be 
appointed equally agnicable to them and to the French, 
Bussy, with the concurrence of the principal olBcers of 
the army, set aside the infant sfui of Muzalfar Jang, and 
at once proclaiimul tlui next hi'othor, of the previous 
Siihadar, Nasir daiig, Salahat .fang by name,* as Subadar 
of the Dakhan. From a throm* to a [uison, from a 
])rison to a throne, constituted in those days a condition 
of affairs whicli might almost be tm nied normal. Salahat 
Jang was no exc(!ption to the rule, lie was taken from 
continemcmt to rule over thirty-five millions of his 
fellow-ci’catnrc's ! 

The first act of the new Subadar was to confirm all 
the concessions that his predecessor had granted to the 
French ; his next was to add to them, in gratitiuh', 
we may supi)ose for his elevation, he joined to the 
French ])ossession Machlipatan the towns of Nizani- 
patan, a town and jjort in the Krishna district : of 
Kondavir in the same district ; of Almanava, and of 
Narsiipur in the Godavari district, with the lamls thiireto 
attaching. 1 le ordiTed the rebuilding of ail the factories 
at Yanaou which his brother, Nasir Jang, had destroyed; 
and finally he presented to JJiqdeix the territory of 
Mafnzbandar in the district of Krikakolam ((diicakol). 
A few da\s later tlu^ army resumed its route, stormed 
on March 1 8 the fortress of Karnul, the residmice of the 
deceased rebel Nawwab of that title; bought off the 
threatened hostilities of the Maratha, Biilaji Baji Rao, 
by a prest'iit of two lacs of rupees ; reached Haidarabad 
on April 12 ; remained there a month, and finally made 

* Villi' Klliiitt’s //(sAd-i/ «//»«?((( flis full name was “ Amivu-l-Mani- 

hy its (hnt Uistorians, vol. viii., p. alik »Salabat Jaliji:,’' or, “tin* lord of 
302. yuirdiat was tUo tliird kiiig-donis, Salabat Jang’.” 

son of Asaf Jah (Nizamu-1-Mnlk). 
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11 triumphant entry into Aurangabrul on June 29. Here 
Salabat Jang, in the presence ot‘ Bussy and all the 
nobles of the province, was solemnly invested as Subadar 
of the Dakhan, on the authority of a firman stated to 
have been received from the imperial coui t of Delhi, but 
regarding the authenticity of which there are very grave 
doubts. Here we must leave him, and with him for a 
time the indefatigable Bussy, revolving great schemi‘s, 
which, had all gone well in the Karnatik, would 
undoubtedly have produced abundant fruit in their 
season. 

We can leave them indeed with the greater satisfac- 
tion at this conjuncture, becaus(% regard being had to 
the influence exercised by Dupleix, it constitutes the 
period at which Fj’encli domination in India may be 
said to have attained its zenith. A glanc(^ at the map 
of India will show the (mormons extent of couiftry, 
which, in the spring of 1751, recognised tlie moral 
supremacy of Poiidicbery. 'flie (mtire country between 
the Vundhya range' and tlu' river Kri'^Jina, ('xccauliiig the 
limits of the territory now known as that of the Nizam, 
was virtually ruled by a French general ; for a French 
army occupied the capital, and French influence jm'- 
dominated in the (jouncils, of the Subadar. South of 
the Krishna again, the Cioveriior of French India had 
been constituted by tlie Muliammadan Subadar of 
the Dakhan Nawwab of the entire country, a country 
comprehending, be it rememben'd, the Karmitik ; and, 
theoretically, Maisnr, the kingdoms of lanjur, Irichina- 
palli, Kocdiiii, and the provinci's of Madura and Tini- 
velli. If indeed th(^ French Governor did not hold 
these places under his own sway, it Avas mainly l)ecause 
it was a part (jf his settled policy to keej]) his authority 
in the background, and to govern through the Princes 
of the country. It was for this reason that he had 
made over the Karnatik to Chanda Sahib, and c(mt(riJited 
himself with exercising a moral influence, amounting, in 
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CHAP, fact, to a real supremacy, over the others. But in the 
. be^iimirify of 1751, his power was so far established 
1751 that then' was iiowIkto a sign of op})osition. Muham- 
mad Ali, tlie rival of Chanda Sahib, liad promised sub- 
mission and obedience, and had consented to retire from 
the stronghold of dVichinapalli. The l^nglish, thus 
(Uiprived of all })retext for interference, were sulking at 
Madras and Fort St. David. Their presence, it is true, 
coustitut(ul a tliorii in the side of the Frencli ruler, but 
his hands were withheld from attacking them, and the 
utmost lie could aim at was to bring about such a state 
of things in Southern India, a condition of such univer- 
sal a,c(piiesc('nc(' in Frencli arbitration, as would leave 
his rivals without consideration and without power. 
Armed with the promisi' of Muhammad Ali to agree 
to the conditions that had b('en proposed, he seemed 
almbst to liav'o brought matters to tliat iioint in the 
sjiring of 1751. 

Whilst, tlitMi, Bussy is mai'ching on Aurangabad — 
tlu' dictator of the Dakhan — everything so(mis to smi](‘ 
on th(' daring statesman who, from his jialace in Pondi- 
chery, directs all tin' movements on the board, and of 
him thus triumjdiant, of him who in ten years has 
mad(' Poudit:h('ry tin' centre-point of Southern India, we 
cannot refuse' tlu' expression of our admiration of the 
soaring genius, the untiring energy, the vast and 
compn'hensiv (' intellect. 
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CHAPTER A II. 

Tllli: STRUCHiLES OR J)UPLE1X WITH ADVERSITY. 

The enei'i'etic measures tak(ui by Hiissv after tlu' death f'HAR 
of Muzaffar Ja,ni>- had coiihriiiod tho ascendency whic'h . ^ — 

the Frencli Inul attaiiu'd in the counscds of tlu' Subadar. 17 ^ 1 . 
All the ])roinises, all the arrangements, made by the de- 
ceased Prince, had been at once ratified by his successor. 

Of these ]K'rha])s tlie most important at the monnait 
was the engagcmient entc^red into witli Muhammad Ali. 

It will b(' r('Collect(Hl that this noble, tlu^ rejireseiitative 
of the family of Anwaru-dm, abandoned by ('veryoiK' 
after the d»)wnfall of Nasir Jang, had takcm refuge^ in 
the strong hjrtress of d richinapalli. Men^, at the 
instance of tin* Maratha, K.aja Jannji, In? liad opemal 
with Duphnx negotiations, wliich had terminatcMl in a 
promise' on the ])art of Muhammad Ali to recognise 
Chanda Saliil) as Nawwab, and t(^ make over to him 
'lnchinaj)alli and its deiKuidencies, on condition of 
being himself si'curcd in the possession of his father’s 
treasures, free from rdl inquiry as to his administration, 
and of b(dng intrusted with a subordinate government 
in another part of the Dakhan. It was in the fullest 
belief that this (mgagement would be adhered to, and 
that the matter Avas settled, that Dupleix had despatchc'd 
Biissy to Aurangabad. 

Yet, notwithstanding that Muhammad Ali had Ixdbre 
the marcli of Hussy agreed to the terms pro]x)sed, and 
that J)upleix, on his part, had obtained and forwarded 
to him the sanction of the Subadar to their being 
carried out in their entirety, tlie matter seemed to hang 
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CHAP. tire. Wlictlicr it was that he distrusted the promises of 
I)upl(dx, or that he trusteed to tlie chapter ot* accidents, 
this at least is certain, tliat Miiliarrimad Ali delayed, on 
one pretext aft(‘r anotluu*, compliances witli the terms to 
whicli lie had aj^reed. At last, di ivenhard l)y Dupleix, 
he declared that further concessions would be necessary 
before* he could ^ivei u]> Trichinapalli. So anxious was 
Diijihux for a jx^aceful si'-ttleinent of llu^ cjiie^stion, that 
eveui this u(‘W demand did not exhaust his patience. 
H(‘ seuit the better ot* Muhamnuiel Ali to Ihissy, with a 
rexpiest that In? would obtain from the Siibadar the 
necessary authority to cnabh* him to agnx* to the terms 
it contained. (Considerable* as they were*, these new 
(hunands Mere in his opinion small in comparison with 
the cons(*([uences whicli, he believed, compliance Avith 
them would (*ntail, viz. the evacuation of IVichinaiialK, 
and, with that, tin; pacification of the Karmitik. The 
consent of tlu; Subadar was (*asily obtaiiKHl by Hussy : 
the p?’op(*r docunnuits were then forwarded to Mm 
hamniad Ali, to be consider(‘d valid only on tin* con- 
dition that he signed the treaty vvithont fuither delay. 
Muhammad Ali, ho\vev(‘r, still hesitated. Ill* had been 
in fact, throughout this p(*riod, urgeiitU b(*<(‘(‘ching the 
English for their assistance ; and it was only wlieii, at 
the <?nd of four mouths after he had reeeiv(*d intimation 
of th(* Subadar s consent to the additional conditions be 
had reipiired, he wrung from them a promise of substan- 
tive aid, that be boldly threw off the mask, and refused 
to surreiuhu* Tricliinajialli on any condilions whatever. 

dims again was Dupleix, much against his own 
inclinations, much, as he well kiKuv, against the wishes 
of his masters in Paris, forced into war. Tims again 
did the (piestiou of French domination in India depend 
upon the ca})ture of the city of Trichinapalli. The 
army, vvhich, in November, 1749, had marched from 
Poiidichery with the iuteiition of carrying out this 
purpose, had b('eu unwisely diverted to another object. 
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But this timo Dupleix was resolved there should bo no 
such mistake. To the native army of (lliamla Saliil), 
consistinj^ of from 7,000 to 8,000 men, he added thert'- 
fore a European detachment of 400 men, a few Africans, 
and some artillery — the Avhole under the command of 
M. d’Auteuil. These left Pondichery in the month of 
March, 1751. 

Meanwliilc the English, recognising and rightly 
recognising that their only chance of safidy lay in tlu'ir 
sustaining tlie cause of tlie anti-Frencli ])re|{mder to tlie 
government of the Karnatik, had resolved to support 
Muhammad Ali with all the means at their dis])osal. 
In the early ])art of E(‘l)ruary, therefore, fh(>y des])atche(I 
(.tiptain (’ope at th(> head of 280 Europeans and MOO 
sipahis to aid in the d(‘fenc(* of 'rrichina])alH ; at the 
end of March following, they orden'd a force of 500 
EuTO])eans, 100 Africans, 1,000 sipahis, and eight tield- 
pieces to march from Fort St. David, for the purpose 
of co-operating in the tiehl with the troops that still 
adhered to Muhammad Ali, and whidi were (expected 
from Trichinapalli. 'I'liis force was commaiuh'd hy 
Captain (liugens, and, serving with it as commissariat 
officer, — the second time w(' have met him, — was Hono- 
rary Lieuieuant Robert (dive. 

The first detachment,— that under Captain CJope, — 
had during the same mouth made an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture the city of Madura, held for Chamla 
Siihib hy Alim Khan, and had returned dispirited to 
Trichinapalli. Captain Gingens, for his part, having 
been joined in the middle of May by Muhammad All’s 
trooii's, 1,000 in number, had at once marched on tin' 
pagoda Verdachelara, about forty miles from tin; coast, 
ami commanding the communications between I'ort St. 
David and Trichinapalli. 'faking and garrisouiug this, 
and having been joined hy a further detachment of 4,000 
men from Muhammad Ali, and 100 Europeans desi)atched 
to his aid by Captain (Ape, he moved fonvard to inter- 
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THE STJiUGWLKS OE DUl’J^EIX WITH ADVERSITY. 

CHAP. ce))t C!liiui(la Sahib and the French, of whom he had 
last heard as inarehin"on Volkondah, about tliirty-eight 

1751 miles to the nortli-north-east of Triclniiapallf, and on 
the high road to that jdace. 

Volkondah was a considerable place, strong in its 
natural position, and, for a native town, very fairly 
fortified. The governor held it for the Nawwab of the 
Karnatik, but as the rival forces approached it from 
different (piarters, he was apparently undecided as to 
whether Chanda Sahib ()r Muhammad .\li had the better 
claim to that title. It was evident that a battle Avas 
imminent, and uncertain as to its results, he feared tlie 
consecpiences wliicli a i>iemature declaration in favour 
possibly of lh(^ faction that miglit be vainiuished, might 
have on the |)arty that should prove victorious. He 
therefore judiciously declared that the cession of the 
place would depend upon the issue of the impending 
contest, whilst at the same time he lent an attentive ear 
to the offers that were made him by both parties. 

'I'he march of Cliaiida Sahib ha<l been so slow that 
th(! Knglisli had had time to take up a ])osition to the 
south-west of Volkondah, before he had advanced beyond 
that place on his road ti) Trichinapulli. it had now 
become indispensable for him to occupy Volkondah, and 
to drive the Kngli.sh from the neighbourhood. To gain 
over the governor he spared neither persuasion nor 
promises. Whether these Avould, under other circum- 
stances, have brought about the desired result may be 
doubtful, but this at least is certain, that the shifty con- 
duct of the governor so wearied the English commander, 
— who had likewise tided him his ou persuasive powers, — 
that after a fortnight’s useless negotiation, he resolved 
to compel that whicli the other would not willing yield. 
On the evening of July 19, therefore, without apparently 
acquainting the governor with his intention. Captain 
Gingens marched a great portion of his force against 
the place, with the intention of taking possession of it. 
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The outer defences of the town, and the town itself, chap. 
fell at once into the hands of the assailants ; but this , 
attack, and the burning of some houses outside, roused 
the garrison of the fort, and the English were compelled 
to recoil from its stone walls with considerable loss. 

Their ill-advised movement decided tlu^ governor. lie 
threw himself at once into the arms of Cduiiida Sahib, 
and summoned the Frtmch to his aid. Before daylight, 
consequently, d’Auteuil put his force in motion, and 
entering the fort with a portion of his troops, poured 
upon the English sucli a tire of artillery, that notwith- 
standing all the efforts of tludr officers tlu^y quitted 
the field in a panic, abandoning their native allies, and 
leaving six pieces of cannon, several muskets, all their 
camp equipage and stores of ammunition, as a prey to 
the conqueror. Had the French pursued with any- 
thing like vigour, the war would have been that day at 
an end. But a fatality seemed to attend aJl the opera- 
tions that might have been decisive. D’Auteuil was 
laid up with the gout, and was quite unable to give his 
personal attention to details, nor had he a single officer 
with him upon whom he could rel}L Instead, therefore, 
of taking advantage of the ])anic wdiich had overcome 
the English, and of converting their defeat into an over- 
throw which must have been ruinous, the French and 
their allies contended themselves with maintaining a 
brisk cannonade on tlieir enemy from the north bank 
of the little river Valaru, which he had crossed in his 
retreat. It has been said,* indeed, that Chanda Sahib 
was hindered in his onward movements by tln^ defection 
of one of his generals, in command of 4,000 horse. 
Desertions from a victoiious to a vanquished enemy are 
not common, least of all among natiems of the East. 

But, however, they may have been, it did not influence 
in the smallest degree the movements of the French. It 
was for them, on this as on previous occasions, to give 

* Ormc. 
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' tlie cue to their native allies. All the accounts of their 

- historians, the meunoirs of Dupleix liimself, record that 

175], thoy failed to do this, and that they failed because of 
fclie illness and apathy of their general, and the want of 
spirit of their officers. 

Nev(‘r Ixdbre, iiuh^'d, had such an opportunity been 
offi'red them ; Mcxor had such an opportunity been 
neglect(‘d. 'I’he force under Captain (Tingens consti- 
with the tut(Hl, exception of 180 men under Captain 
Cope at Trichinaj^alH, and a few hdl to mount guard at 
Fort St. David and Madras,^ the entire available force 
of English soldic'rs on the Koromandel coast. A little 
display oi' energy on the ]>art of d'Auteiiil and his officers 
would not Old) have' insured the destruction of this force, 
but, as a necessary consecpienct', the fall of IVichinapalli, 
and the n'stricthm of Ihc^ few English who remained to the 
limits of their jiossessions on the coast. This is no idle 
supposition. It is capable^ of jiositive proof. So com- 
])lete was the ])anic which possessed tlie soldiers of the 
little army und(;r Cajitaiii Gingens, that they left their 
native allies to tight whilst they fled in confusion ; f they 
lieai’d witliont sliani(‘ the taunts of a native chieftain on 
their cowardice^ ; and notwitlistanding that they were not 
pursued, they aliandoned their encampment at midnight, 
and leaving behind them their guns, camp ecpiipage, 
and munitions of war, tied precipitately in the direction 
of Trichinji])alli. Can anyone doubt that upon men so 
panic-stricken, the vigorous persuit of an enemy would 
have ])r(>duc('d tlu' most decisive eftbet '? Can anyone 
believe that tlu^ consecpiences of such decisive action 
would not have been ruinous to the English? 

But no pursuit was attempted that day ; d’Auteuil 
contented himself with securing possession of Volkon- 
dah. On the following morning, however, finding that 
tlie enemy had disa])peared, d'Auteuil followed on his 

* Th<^ rfintoivements to Ik* sub- Fort 8t. David till the end of July. 
btHiuently alluded to did not reach t Ormc, Canibridge. 
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tmck, haltiiisi; within a few miles of the position lie had 
tnken up in t)ie hilly country round Utatur, about 
twenty miles north of Trichinupalli. Mere during a 
halt of three days, several skirmishes ensued, in one of 
which the English fell into an ambuscade and sufferc'd 
severely. On the third day, Chanda Sahib attacked 
the English ])osition, and although, owing to the nou- 
arrival at the scene of action, at the tiim; agreed upon, 
of the French contingent, he was repulsed, yet his 
attack made so serious an impression upon the Englisii, 
that they recreated the same night to the banks of the 
Kolriin. Tlnyv crossed this river, followetl by Clninda 
Sahib au<l the French, on the 2oth, and took posscjssiou 
of Sriraiigam. an island formed by the division into two 
branches of the Kolrun and Kavari rivers, but not 
deeming themselves even h(!re secure, they abandoned 
this also and tlie pagoda u])ou it — a very strong position 
in whicli, supported by the troops in the city, they might 
have defended tliemselves against five times their numbeu' 
— and took refuge on July 28 under the walls of 'I'ricli- 
inapalli. 

The F rench and tlieir allies meanwhile pushed on, 
and crossing tln^ Kolriin took possession of Srirangam. 
First completing tlu': conquest of this island by the 
capture of the mud fort of JKoiladi, at its eastern 
extremity, they crossed the Kavari, and encamped on 
the plain to the east of the town, near a position now 
known as the French Hock. FTom this they com- 
menced a sort of bombardment of the place. 

Trichinapalli* is situated on a plain which once was 
crowded with rich villages and plantations of tna's. 
The town is in form of an oblong square, the longest 
sides of which are east and west. On the north runs 
the river Kavari, less than half a mile from the fort. 
'I'he town at the time of which we are writing was 


CHAP. 
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This description is taken from Colonel Lawrence*s account ut tiio war 
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OUAI*. nearlv four miles in circumference, with a double 

VI [ , 

. enceint(^. of walls with round towers at eciual distances. 

1751 . I’he ditch was nearly thirty feet wide but not half so 
dee]\ and at different seasons was more? or less supplied 
with water. Tiie outer wall was built of greyish stone; 
it was about eighteen feet high, and four or five thick, 
without parapet or rampart; the inner wall, distant 
from it about twenty-live feet, was much stronger, and 
was thirty feet high. Its thickness at the bottom was 
thirty fe('t, and it gradually decreascal as it ascended by 
imsins of stc‘ps, to a width of ten feet at the summit. 
In tlie middl(' of tlu^ old town stood a most extraordinary 
rock about oOO feet high. On the top of it was a 
pagorla wliich,” says Oolonel Lawrence, was of sin- 
gular us(‘ to us the whole war ; here was constantly 
statioiU‘fl a man with a telescope, who gave us by 
signals and writings an account of all the enemy’s 
motions.” It remains to be added that the city is about 
uiiiotv mihis from the coast, the river Kavari runniiiyr 
somethiujj; less than half a mile to the north-east of its 
uortlu'ru face ; beyond that, a little more than a mile 
from tlie soath bank of the Kavari, is the pagoda of 
Sriraiigam, and beyond that again tlic branch of the 
Kavari known as the Kolriin. 

The French had, as we have seem, taken post to the 
east of the city, and had opened tire on the walls. 
Ihdbre, howevt'v, much progress had been made in the 
siege, d’Autenil, whom gout had utterly incapacitated, 
was, at his own recpiost, relieved from his command, and 
returned to Foudichcry. His successor was M. Law, 
no[)hew of the famous Scotch liuancier, and who had 
recently returned from France with strong recommenda- 
tions from the Directors. We do not meet him here 
for the first time. He it was who, at the time of the 
attack on Pondiclnny by Admiral Boscawon, had been 
intrusted with the defence of the outpost of Ariakupum; 
a command in which he had displayed energy and vigour. 
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His past services and the character he then bore wer(* chap. 
sufficient to antliorise the expectations which Dujdeix . 
had formed from his nomination. He was indetnl des- 1751. 
tilled to be disappointed. Hut (Captain Law’s case is 
not the only instance in whicli sliowy (iiialities liave 
covered infirmity of purpose, or wb(u*e pomposity and 
self-assertion in the council-chamber have bi'cii mis- 
takenly regarded as indications of ability in the field. 

Nevertheless, at the commenemnent of liis jiroceed- 
irigs, I/aw displayed no lack of energy. Finding that 
the English were resolved to def(m(Lrricliina])alli to the 
last, and deeming that its defences jirecluded tlu^ possi- 
bility of a successful assault, he deterniined to take 
advantage of the possession given him, by the recent 
French victory, of the neighbouring counti’y, and to 
siibjec tthe town to a. strictblo(;kad(‘. Everything seciined 
to favour such a proceeding. l’h(‘ great body of the 
English troo[)s were shut up in 'rrichina])al]i, tlie few 
that remained could not expect to cop(' successfully 
with the French in tlie field, still l(*ss to introduce suj)- 
plies into the town : in tln^ entire Karnatik but one 
place, the small fort of Verdachelam, on the road from 
Fort St. JJavid to Trichinapalli, held out at this par- 
ticular period for Muhammad Ali. Tln^ cause of the 
English seemed hopeless ; the fall of Irichinapalli, if 
strictly blockaded and pressed vigorously, ai)pear(Hl 
certain. 

Yet it was in these desperate circumstances, in this 
crisis of the fortunes of Franc(5 aiid England, that 
there appeared upon the stage one of those men whose 
daring genius and power of original conception supply 
the Avant of armies. We have already stated that with 
the force led by Captain Gingens, to endeavoiu* to 
intercept the march of Chanda »Sahib and the French 
on Trichinapalli, there served as commissariat officer 
Honorary Lieutenaiit Tlobert Clive. This officer had 
^ originally come out to India as a writer in tlie civil 

u 2 
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PHAi’ service of tlu* C^Hxipany in tlio year 1744, and had 

^ been ill Madras wlieu that place was taken by La 

1751. Boiirdomiais. On the diiparture of La Bourdonnais, 
and tin; disavowal by l)n])leix of the terms of capitula- 
tion which he had unanthorisedly granted, Clive had 
escajied to Fort St. David. Here he enjoyed many 
opportuniti('s of noticing the method of war adopted 
in tlui ('ast, in the s('V(*ral attacks made upon Fort St. 
David by Dipdc'ix and his allii's, and in the movements 
of .Xnwarii-di'n and hi.i two sous to binder their suc- 
(;ess. ^Vllen, subsequently, the arrival of Admiral 
Boscawc'ii secured for the Fluglish a ])re]iondcrance on 
the Koromamh'l coast, and tin; siege of Pondichery was 
resolved upon. Clive obtained jierniissiou to join the 
l)esieging army in the rank of ensign. He is stated 
to hav(' distinguished himsidf on this occasion by his 
daring couragi', hut the skill which was wanting in the 
leaders of the besieging army shone brilliantly within 
the Willis of the town, and the enterprise miscarried. 
We next hear of Clive at Devikota, as usual in the 
formnost rank ; and shortly afterwards as commissariat 
olRcor of the expedition sent to intercept Chanda Sahib. 
In the panic which followed the failure of Captain 
(lingens to poss(‘ss himself of Volkondah, (4ive showed 
considerable presence of mind, cand attempted, though 
in vain, to rally the fugitives.* When the force re- 
tixaited the following day towards Trichinapalli, Clive, 
disgusted at a leadership which did not lead, and which 
declined to acc(>pt advice, returned to Fort St. David, 
and arrived there just as a reinforcement of about 400 
men landed from England. One detachment of these he 
accompanied to Verdachelam, and a second to Trichina- 
])alH, increasing the English garrison in that place to 
000 men. Clive himself did not remain in Trichina- 

* Ormc states, “Onptaiiis Gin- tenant Cli\e endt'avourod to rally 
jfons, Dalton, Kilpatrick, and Lion- them, but in vain.” 
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palli. Wliat he saw there was not eiie()ura<>'iiii>*. The (MIap. 

‘ ... ... V I T 

men werc^ dispirited, and had lost all confidence in their 
leader. The French were sii])erior in nunihers, and 1751 
s(‘emed to be pnsliing their attack witli resolution. 'Ihe 
surrender of the last stronghold oi Muhaininad Ali 
appeared to him, therefore, to he inevitable, unh‘ss it 
were possible to infuse a sort of re\(dntionary energy 
into the counsids of the English. To attempt this 
at Trichinapalli would be, he knew, useless. Tlu' 
fate of the Fnglish must de})end upon tlie action 
taken at the Presidency. I'o iiiflnenco this action he 
left therefore Tricliinapalli, and rcdurmal to Fort St. 

1 )avid. 

'The plan wliich (Hive liad revolved in liis own mind 
as the plan abs()lut(dy necessary for the safety of his 
countrymen, was due doubtless rather to his inborn 
genius tlian to extensive residing or study. It was 
iKwertheless the plauwhicli the greatest military leadei’s 
have loved to })iirsue, — a plan which, adopted by a man 
possessing daring and ])rudence, must always be suo 
cessful, excej)t when o[)[)osed by immensely superior 
numbers, or by genius of a still liigher order. There 
is this, too, with respect to such a plan ; no one but a 
great captain ever has tried it, ever could try it. It is 
too much for the spirit, for tlie capacity, for the nerve 
of an inferior man. 'JO him it seems too bold, too 
venturesome, too hazardous. It leaves too much at 
stake. And this, — thougli the plan is as safe as it is 
bold, — is safe because it is bold. We allude to tlie 
plan of carrying the war into an enemy’s country. fhe 
inferior general who hesitates to do this, though he 
sees that if it could be done it would save him and 
ruin his enemy, does not calculate on the inevitable 
effect which such a movement must produce 011 tlui 

morale ” of the force opposed to him, especially when 
that force constitutes the principal, perhaps the entire, 
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chap, availablo army of the enemy. He does not consider 

^ .1 - that such a movement must ))aralyse the onward march 

1761. of his oppoiKuit. Yet history abounds with such ex- 
am[)les. Even Frederick II. of Prussia gave up, at a 
critical period, liis movements in Saxony, when he 
found tlie Austrians were marching on Berlin. And if 
lu‘, a consummate' master of the; art of war, would act 
thus, what may we imagine would be the effect of such 
a movennmt on men of inferior capacity? It must 
always be startling, almost always decisive. 

Cliv(', w(' say, had arrived at such a conclusion by 
tlu! mere force of his genius, lie had the ca])acity to 
open the (syes of his mind, and see the r(;sult that must 
follow. He went, therefore, on his return from Trichinil- 
j)alh. direct to the Governor, Mr. Saunders; pointed 
out to him how, if matter's were allowed to take their 
sluggish course, TrichinapalK, and, with it, English 
interests, must fall ; that Chanda Sahil), having brought 
all his r(!Sources to bear upon the siege, had left his 
crpital comparatively unguarded; tliat there was no 
force of his or of the French in the field ; that Law 
was at Trichinapalli, Hussy at Aurangiibad; that, there- 
fore, a Irlow might be struck at the heart of the enemy’s 
possessions, wliich, if successful, would eitlnu' force him 
to leave his hold on Trichinapalli, or would open out 
a new field for military operations, success in which 
would compensate for the loss of that place. To add 
forc(' ft) his proposition, he offt'red to lead himself the 
troops that might be destined to carry it into effect. 
Mr. Saunders, who had been appointed governor the 
preceding year, was a man who possessed the not in- 
considerable merit of appreciating the large schemes 
of men whom he trusted. He cordially received the 
propositions made to him by Clive ; ordered for field 
service a force of 200 Europeans and 300 sipahis, — 
thus reducing the garrisons of Madras and Fort St. 
David to their lowest point, — and crowned the whole 
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by norainatiug Clive himself as comraaiulaiit, with the chap. 
rank of captain, and with unlimited powcus.* 

Arkat, the place at which Clive aimed Ins blow, was 1751 
the capital of the Karnatik, — the seat of the Nawwab’s 
govcruraeut. It lies sixty-four miles south-soutli-west of 
Madras. At the time of which we are writing' it was an 
open town ])ossessing about 100,000 inhabitants. I'here 
was, it is true, a fort with the outward signs of fortifica- 
tions, but these had long since fallen into decay. 'I'lie 
ramparts W(U’e in a state of ruin, and the bastions were 
crurabliug from age and want of repair. The garrison, 
entirely native', consisted of about 1,000 men, nearly 
one half of whom were cavalry : to the native! gunners, 
howevcir, had been attached two or three French 
artillerymen for the juirpose of instructing tliem in the 
European method of rapid firing. These were at the 
time in Arkat. 

To attack and take posse'ssiou of this jdace, Clive, at 
the head of the force above detaih'd, left Madras on 
September 0; on the 11th, after halting one day at 
Kanchipuram, forty-five miles south-Avest of .Madras, he 
arrived Avithin ten miles of the capital, 'fhciuce lie 
resumed his march, and, iiotAvithstandiiig the uniAro- 
pitiousness of the Aveather, Avhich displayed itself in 
a thunderstorm of almost Tinjirecedentc'd violence, 
arrived the same day at tlu; very gates of .•\rkat. The 
news of his march had preceded him, and the native 
garrison, terrified at the idea of op])osing a man Avho 
could thus bid defiance to the elements, had hastened to 
evacuate the place. Clive therefore entered it Avithout 
opposition, and, prescient as to the effect Avhich its 
capture must have upon the enemy, proceeded at once 
to repair its fortifications. 

This successful occupation of the capital of his 
native protege and ally, whilst it surprised and vexed, 

* Mr. Orme states that besides never been in action, and four of the 
Olive there were but eis:ht officers six were members of the mercaritilo 
with this force, six of whom had service. 
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CHAP, (lid Tiot at all disconcert, the active-minded and ener- 
. ^etic (Tovernor of Pondichfjry. If CJlive had calculated 
175 ] that his raid would lead at once to the abandonment ol 
the siejje of Trichinapalli, he found himself mistaken. 
Duydeix, in fact, looking at matters with the j^lance ot 
a statesman and a general, saw that notwithstanding 
this diversion, the chances were still ten to one in his 
favour. It w’as by pres.sing more earnestlv the siege of 
the strongly fortiiied '!’ricliinapalli, the last refuge of 
Muhammad Ali, tliat h(' felt he (iouhl conquer Clive iu 
Arkat. lie therefore bent every energy of his mind to 
inci easc and render effective the force uiuh'r Law. He 
sent him Kuropeans from Pondichery, a battering-ram 
from Karikal, and he urged both upon him and upon 
Chanda. Sahib the urgent necessity of jjonnittiug no 
consid('ratiou whatever to interfere with the pressing 
and absolut(! nec(!ssity of conquering Trichinapalli. This 
was the true y)olicy for nullifying and defeating the 
daring action of Clive. 

lint, unfortunately for Duplcix, he was badly served. 
Law’s action will b(! hereafter referred to. .Vs for 
(dianda Saliib, no simuer had he heard of the capture 
of Arkat, than he insisted on detcaching 4,000 of his 
best troo])s to retake his lost capital. Dupleix, though 
regretting that tlio force before Trichinapalli had been 
thus weakened, strengthened this detachment, as it 
passed Pondichery, by 100 Europeans. It was further 
increased by other native levies to the number of 
10,000 men. 'fhus augmented it marched under the 
command of Raju 8ahib,* sou of Chanda Sahib, upon 
Arkat. 

The siege which followed not only presents one of the 
most glorious pictures of Anglo-Indian history, but it 
may be considered likewise as the turning-point in the 

* Orme and those who have His name really was “Raju,’* as 
followed his narrative cull this prince stated in the text, llaju is sl good 
“ liajah Sfihib ” ; hut “ lUijft ” is an Muhamuiadan name. Vide Bloch- 
iinposHible name for a Muhammadan. maim’s Ain-i-.ikban, pa^e 4i>2. 
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Eastern career of the English, — the foundation-stone chav 
of their present em])ire. it was at Arkilt that English . 
officers taught their sipahis to follow tlunn witli tlio 1751 . 
implicit confidence which superior skill and energy 
alone can inspire; it was at Arkat tliat theyleariK^d the 
lesson, followed up afterwards with su(*ii magniiiceiit 
results by their leader, that in Asiatic warfare th(^ cpies- 
tion of numbers is merely a secondary consideration ; 
that discipline and tlie self-confidence born of it are 
of infinitely greater im])ortaiice ; and there is nothing 
which a capable general, one who can im])ress his spirit 
on his soldiers, may not prudently attemj>t against nil 
undisciplined enemy. It was at Arkat in tine, that 
the Anglo-Indian army received its baptism of victory. 

The incidents of that famous siege are well known to 
the readers of Anglo-Indian liistory. On October 4th 
llaju Sahib took ])()ssessiou of the town, and commenced 
the investment of tlie fort. On the 5th, the besiegers 
beat back a sortie headed by Cdive in ])erson. Fifteen 
days later their battering-train arrived, and on Novem- 
ber 4, two 18-pouaders from Fondichery. The garrison 
had been reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sijnihis. A 
reinforcement of 100 Europeans and 200 sipaliis, sent 
from Madras and commanded by Lieutenant Innis, was 
attacked on the oth at Tirupatur, and forced to tak(^ 
refuge in Punamallu. The garrison was thus left en- 
tirely to itself Its stock of jirovisioiis, originally only 
a sixty days’ supply, was more than half exliaiisted. On 
the iOth, a practical breach having been mad(i in tlie 
walls, Raju Sahib sent to (Hive a proposal to surrender, 
offering honourable terms to the garrison and a considei’- 
able sum of money to himself, and accompanying it by 
a threat to storm the fort and put the garrison to the 
sword, if his proposition were not acceded to. In reply 
Olive rejected the proffered terms, contemptuously as 
regarded the money, and tauntingly with respect to the 
threats. 
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For soTT)(* (lays llaju Sahib yet hesitated. He miyht 
— ^ ^ still, liad he been left alone, liave foi ccfl tlie evacuation 
1751. of the fort by a coiitiinied blockade, for he was well 
aware of tlie attenuated state of the supplies within its 
walls. But all this time Mr. Saunders, the Governor of 
Madras, had exertcal himself with unsurpassable energy 
to deliv(T liis young captain from his difficult position. 
First, by reinforcements to Lieutenant Innis, under a 
more exjxirienced offic^er, ('aptain Kilpatrick, he had 
enabled the detacdirnent to march from Punamallu in 
the din'ction of Arkat. Secondly, and with a far more 
important effect upon liaju Sahib, he liad indimed tlie 
Maratlnis to take up arms on behalf of Muhammad Ali. 
A body of r),()()0 of tlic'se, under the command of 
Mnrari Rao, Iiad been for some time awaiting the 
coarse of events in the pass of Daraalclieri. But, 
tlioiigli nominally the allies of Muhammad Ali, the 
fort/UiH's of that chieftain were at so low an ebb that 
they In^sitated at first to commit tliemselves in his 
favour. Th(^ sturdy defence of iVrkat, however, had 
not been without its (ifect upon thc^sc' hardy warriors. 
In the liandful of men who had defended its dilapitated 
fortifications against numbers so superior, they recog- 
nised soldiers worthy of their alliainte. They deter- 
mined, thendbre, without further hesitation, to cast in 
their lot with the English. 

Th(^ intidligence of tliis finally determined Raju 
Sahib. ]I(" had to (Loose between an encounter with 
Murari Rao in the field, supported by a sortie from the 
garrison, or an immediate assault. With correct judg- 
ment ho chose the latter alternative, and, on the even- 
ing of the 24tli November (new style), made his prepa- 
rations for the storm. ITiifortunately for the success of 
his plans, a deserter disclosed them to Clive. When, 
therefore, his troops advanced, early on the following 
morning, to the assault, they found that every possible 
preparation had been made to receive tliem, that cannon 
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were pointed at the breach, that s])are muskets were chap 
loaded and in readiness, and that the small j^arrison 
had, by the ability of its commander, been utilised so as 
to supply by the skilful disposition of the troops com- 
posing it the paucity of their numbers. Nevei'tlu'loss, 
preceded by elephants to burst open the gates, the 
native troops of llaju Sahib advanced boldly to the 
attack. Unsupported as they wen? by the French con- 
tingent, which strangely kept aloof, tlnw mounted the 
north-west breach, passed the first trencli, and charged 
the linglish drawn up to receive tlicun. They were, 
however, received with such a terrible anti continuous 
hre, spare muskets lying handy for tlmt purpose, that 
after vain efforts, in which they lost their giilliint leader, 
a Muhatnmadan, they recoiled. Tin; attiick on the 
south-west, made by metins of a raft thrown ticross the 
wet ditch, was etpially unsuccessful, and at the end of 
ail hour it became evident to R:iju Silhib that his 
attack had failed. His loss amounted to 400 men, 
slain whilst gallantly attempting to storm a fortress 
defended mainly by Europeans, few indeed in numbc'r 
but strong in discipline, and commanded by a hero. 

No greater proof indeed could he given of the means 
at the disposal of the defenders than this, that, 
although not exceeding 200, including sipahis, in 
number, they, besides serving five pieces of cannon, 
fired off during this hour’s attack, not less than 12,000 
musket cartridges ! * 

The following morning, Raju Sahib raised the siege, 
and retreated on Vellur, accompanied only by the 
French and the troops which had been sent from 
TrichinapaUi, all the rest deserting him. Here we will 
leave him whilst we describe the effect of this repulse 
on the French leader himself. 

We have already stated that Dupleix had never 
regarded the attack upon Clive as aught but a very 


^ Orme. 
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CHAP, minor iiiul suhonlimitc part of his <>:reat scheme. He 
. ha 1 strenuously opposed the weakening of the force 
1751 . before 'rrichiuapalli for the ])urpose of aiding in any 
such enterprise. And wlieii, owing to the fears of 
(dianda Saliih, the native portion of that force Avas 
tAunjJorarily diminished, he had reinforced it by 100 
Europeans, cliicdly Avith tlie vi(‘W ot* enabling it to con- 
tend, without certainty of defeat, against the English, 
His ho])e was that, thus reinforced, Raju Saliib might 
detain (dive in Arkat until 'rrichiiiapalli should be 
taken. It was a well-considered policy, the success of 
Avhicli was secnningly certain, jirovided only that skill 
and emu’gy directed the movcnnents before the walls of 
d'richin}i[)alli. 

W(' s(H^ th(‘u I)u])leix, in this crisis, fully alive to all 
its daug(*rs ; (h'tianiiig th(', able conce])tions of Clive, 
and taking the measures Avhich, pro[)t‘rly carried out, 
would have tliAvarted them. Wc see him, so far from 
being (h‘terr<‘d liy Cdive’s march upon Arkat from 
prosecuting the siege of 'rrichinapalli, pressing that 
si(‘g(} Avith greater (*agerness than ever ; at the same 
time that he oif(*red to Cli\e’s movement an opjiositioi 
just sullicieut to |)rocun* for himself time to carry out, 
unmoh'stod, the great object of tlu' campaign. 

We left Law before Trichinapalli at the head of i 
force of about 401) Europeans. All the energies o' 
DiipUiix liad becm from the first directed to increase the 
luimher of these to a strength Avhich should be irre- 
sistible. Every detachment that landed from Europe, 
evtny })arty that could be called in, was used for that 
end. ddiey were all sent ofI‘ to the plain before Tri- 
(Oiinapalli. So energetic Avas Diipleix, so earnest anc 
enthusiastic in all he did, that in an incredibly shor 
spa(A^ of time LaAv saAV himself at the head of one o. 
the largest disciiiliiied forces that had till then operatec 
in the interior of the Karnatik, amounting of all armt 
to nearly 000 Europeans and 1^,000 disciplined sipahis 
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whilst, encamped beside liim, aiding him in all his cmap. 
undertakings, Avas tlie native army of Cduinda Sahib, in 
number nearly 30,000, a \^ery large j)roportion of whom 1751 . 
Avcre horsemen. Besides these he had a park of fifty 
guns, many of them of a large calibrcL d'he most 
pressing orders Averc at the same time sent from Pcnidi- 
chery to ])ush on the Avorks, in order to ea])ture the 
place before the operations of Olive should make tliem- 
selA^es felt in the vicinity. LaAv, in consecpience, made 
a great shoAv of activity, and succeeded in submitting 
the garrison to a strict blockade. This, hoAvever, was 
all he did do. The man so bold and Aaiunting in coun- 
cil, Avhose pre-eminent object in life seemed to ])e to 
impress others with a sense of his gn^at clevcnness, 
shoAved himself, in command of an army, to l)e abso- 
lutely incapable. Overbearing to his officers, suspicious 
of everybody, haughty, Aniu, and ()bstiiiat(% unenten- 
])rising himself and checking eut(T|>ris(' in others, 

LaAV gained no confidence and conciliated no opinions. 

Like an obstinate comniaiidcT, deficient in vision, Avho, 
unable to see himself, distrusts tlie eyesight of others, 
and thus allows opportunity aften* opportunity to slip 
away, so did LaAV, headstrong and incapable, persist in 
measures tliat Avere useless, and reject counsels tha,t 
might haA^e led to easy victory. The English that 
garrisoned Trichinapalli Avere led by Oa.ptain Gingens 
of Avhose inferior abilities Ave have already spoktui. 

They Avere animated by a spirit far less buoyant than 
that which had induced the soldiers of Clive to dan* so 
many dangers and difficulties. They Avcrc dispirited by 
defeat, by retreat, and by being cooped up in a fortress 
which they ap[)eared to have but small chance of 
defending Avith success. An cissault on the part of Law 
would almost certainly have succeeded. Idiis Avas 
pressed upon him from all sides, by Chanda Sahib as 
much as by Dupleix. But, confident in his oavii clever- 
ness, despising, or affecting to despise, the opinions of 
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(:HAJ\ ()th( 3 rs. Law clung to his own cours(*s, and adhered to 
the sate blockade which, ho thouglit, would in the end 
1751. him through. 

Yet, evcMi in this course, he showed singular blind- 
ness, and extraordinary deficiency in even the ordinary 
arrangements ot* his camp. The Dalwai of Maisiir, 
encouraged by tlie resistance which Tricliinapalli was 
making, and by the diversion of (dive, had sent a 
(hitachnuuit of d()0 cavalry to harass the besiegers, 
dliese not only dcdeatiHl a small body of native horse, 
but were (wen successful, thanks to the want of order 
and arrangement in the French camp, and of si)irit 
and ent('rprise on the part of the hrench leader, in 
entrap])ing sixty French dragoons into an ambuscade, 
and in destroying all but ten of that number. They 
were so encouraged by this success, that their leader, 
Innis Kliiin, ])roj)osed to (.'aptain (fingeiis that he 
should march out with his Fnglish, and attack the 
unitiHl army of the besiegers. If Gingcuis would do 
tliis, and would undertake with his troops to engage 
the French, he juoniised, on his ])art, to encounter the 
entire cavalry of Chanda Sahib, though outnumbering 
his own in the [uoportion of twelve to one. d'his was 
at first declined. Hut on receiving a reinforcement of 
1,000 imm, Innis Khan renewed his juoposition. 
Captain (Hngens being still unwilling, tln^ Dalwai did 
not hesitate to tell liim that he and his soldiers were of 
a very diffeu’ent nature from the men he had seen 
fighting so gallantly at Arkat Captain (xingens was 
apj>arently confirmed in his objection to active measures 
by the ill-su(’cess of a small force he had detached 
against tlu‘ little town of Krishnawaram, thirty miles 
from IVichinapalli, occupied by the French, — the force 
having Ix^en re[)ulsed with some loss, and their leader. 
Captain C-ope, mortally wounded. 

Thanks, then, to the incompetence of his opponent. 


* Ovme. 
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the measures of Law, unenterprising as they were, chap. 
seemed to be on a fair way to success. Hut he forgot . 
that there were other actors on the scene besides him- i7r»i. 
self. He forgot that the time, with which he was 
trifling, might he used to good purpose by liis opponents. 

He forgot, or, at least, acted as if lie forgot, that his 
army and the fortress of Trichinapalli were not isolated 
from all the world ; that, if he looked upon its capture 
as the final seal to French domination, others were 
determined to use every means in their ]>ower to 
prevent it. Thus it happened that he slumbiued whilst 
others acted. When a little energy would have gi\en 
him possession of the coveted jirize, he was content to 
act with more caution and more reserve than might 
have been expected even from a Nicias ; nay more, he 
absolutely threw away chances, courted defeat, and, by 
his conduct, gave to his rival that emjiire of the East, 
which, but for him, might have been gained, at least 
for a time, by the French. For whilst T^aw, disre- 
garding the entreaties of Dujdeix, slumbered before 
Trichinapalli, the daring energy of Clive was gaining 
for England advantages and resources of which the 
French were thus deprived. No sooner had the youth- 
ful victor of Arkat seen the besieging army of Raju 
Siihib melt away from before him, than, having received 
the reinforcement commanded by Captain Kil])atriek, 
and having made the necessary arrangements for the 
defence of the capital he had conquered, he set out in 
pursuit of the enemy at the head of 200 Europeans, TOO 
sipahis, and three pieces of field-artillery. Notwith- 
standing that his Maratha allies, venturing too close to 
Vellur, had sustained a severe defeat at the hand of the 
French who were with Raju Sahib, and that a reinfijrce- 
ment of these from Fondichery had effected a junction 
with their countrymen, rai.sing their number to 300, 

Clive did not hesitate to move in their direction, .\tlcr 
a forced march of twenty miles he came up with them 
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’ as they were preparing to cross the Arni. With their 
^ . usual gallantry, the French turned to meet their rivals, 

1751. but, though somewhat superior in numbers, they were 
absolutely deficient in that one necessity, the possession 
of which by the FiUglish made u]> for even greater 
disparity. The force under Clive consisted of 200 
Fiiiropeaiis, 700 si])alus, and 000 Maratha horse. With 
the French, oOO in number, were 2,b00 foot, and 2,000 
horse levh's. But whilst they had no general, the 
Fiiiglish ])osseNS(al (Uive. The consequence was that 
th(i Freud) badly jiostiul, and having no com])eteut 
(Munmaiider, were comphitely oiit-maneeuvred. Charged 
in their fiank at a critical period of tlu^ action, they 
wen' forced to abandon the field, and with it their 
guns, to the (‘nomy. They retreated thence hastily on 
Jinji witli a loss of oO Fui'opeaiis and 150 natives, 
killed and wounded. The Knglish lost not one of their 
own countrymen and but eight sipahis ; of the Marathas 
a flout 50 wore missing.^ 

Encouraged by this success, Clive marched on Kanchi- 
piiram which had been meanwhile taken by the French, 
j'educed it after a smart resistance, and then returned 
to Fort St. David to concert measures for the relief of 
'rrichinapalli. Whilst I'ngaged in this important design, 
iutelligeiKa' reached the Presidency that Raju Sahib, 
taking advantage of Clive’s absence, had recovered 
Ivanchipuram, and had ravaged the country up to within 
a few miles of Madras itself. Determined to clear the 
])rovince of this enemy before venturing on the greater 
('nter[)rise, Cdivc' hdt Fort St. David at the head of a 
force, which, though inferior to that of the enemy, was 
vet considerable. The terror of his name preceded him. 
llaju Sahib and his French allies at once abandoned the 
vicinity of Madras, and retreated to an intrenched camp 
at Vendalur. Here, however, they conceived the design 
of surprising Arkat, whilst Clive should be engaged 

* Onue. 
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in the reduction of Kancliipuram. .Strongtluniiug- tins 
place, therefore, tluiy moved by forced marches upon 
Arkat. The garrison of that ))lacc having refused their 
sninmons to surrender, they inarched to tli(> town of 
Kavarijiak and occupied a jiosition in front of it, so 
well covered that it was a veritable ambush, llmv, 
under cover of the trees, they waited for ('livi*. (llive, 
who had been marching sixty-one miles with but little 
rest to his troops, fell into the ambush. It was dusk, 
and the emuny were so strongly posted that after a fight 
of two hours it appeared as though (dive would for tlu^ 
fir.st time be forced to retreat. By means f)f one of his 
officers, however, who could speak French, the English 
leader, at the moment when mattins sc'eined dc'spcu'ate, 
succeeded in deceiving the enemy's sentrii's, and in 
bringing a large force into their rear. These, smhh'nly 
firing a volley, caused such a comjih'te ])anic amongst 
the French, that they hastily abandoned their po.sition 
and their guns, and lied as they best c<)nld. Many of 
them were taken prisoners, and (dive, by this artifice', 
converted an impending defeat into a victory, till then 
the greatest of the wtir. Another jiroof, if any were 
recpiired, that valour and strong ])ositions are usc'less if 
there is a general to attack, and a fool to defend tliem.* 
From the scene of this victory Cdive marched to Arkat, 
and thence in the direction of Vellur. Whilst, however, 
contemplating the reduction of this [dace, which was 
held by Murtiza Ali on behalf of (diauda Sahib, he 
received instructions to repair instantly to Fort St. 
David, there to undertake immediate measures for 
the relief of Trichinapalli, the garrison of wliich was 
suffering from the close blockade persisted in by Law. 
On his way to that place, he came upon the site of 
the victory gained by de la Touche over iSasir Jang, 


* For a fall ao<;oun!; of this raarvellous battle see Tlw Dertfurr liaffh'.s of 
India, 
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on wliich tin. rising town of Dupleix-Fath-abad* was 
already struggling into existence. Allowing for the 
monuMit his dislike of the great Frcncli statesman to 
stille Ids inon; generous instincts, Clive razed the town 
to its loiindations. 11(' then inarched in all haste to Fort 
St. l)a\id. Ili're lie found that tile governor had been 


unsparing in his e.xi'rtions to make provision for the 
conteinplated enterprise. So great, indeed, had been 
his energy that, in tliree days after his return, Clive 
round himselC in r(‘adiness to iiiiircli towards 'rrichiml- 
jialli. 

Tliis was on Mareli 2d, 17d2. The 27th, however, 
hrougiit ouc(‘ inori' to t!ie shores of India the tried 
vi'terau. Major Lawrence. Ifis iirrival caused a delay of 
I wo d;',.\s, ;is wadi as some change in the arrange- 
ment ot atlairs. On tlie 2StIi, liowever, all was in 
readiness, and a imrty of 400 Furopeans and 1,100 
sipiihis, with eight fi(dd-])ieces, escorting military stores 
ami ju'ovisions, sid out that inorning for Trichinapalh' 
uiidm- the command ind<>ed of Lawrence, but with Clive 
its his trusteil subordinate. 


it is time now that wo should return to Dupleix. 
lie it was who, at (he time when he learned that Clive 
Imd proceeded to Fort St. David to concert measures for 
tin' K'lii'f ot 1 richiiiiijialli, had, considering it no disgrace 
to learn sonu'thing even from an enemy instigated Raju 
S;ihib to itiiikc that raid into the English territories, the 
results ot which we have recorded. Though unsuccessful 
a cannot lie denied that it eminently deserved to succeed’ 
that It had almost succeeded, when at the moment that 
victoiw was in his guasp, the carelessness of the French 
commander at Kavaripak threw^ it absolutely away. 


Mr. Onnt' .sjtt'.tks ot this town as 
l»a\inu’ htbMi built to eonmu-morale 
that (bli'stablo atTiou, tiio th uth of 
Niisir Janu'. I ho lut'judicpv, jukJ 
of tho hour iiniy juiyp 
|M,sotl ooiiToniitontry Kuyli.shmoii thus 
to rt'^^•anl it, but tho statement is 


incorreet. The town was built to com- 
memorate tho triumph of Bupleix’s 
poJiey, hr()u^-ht to its crowning 
point by the \ietory of do la Touche, 
itu; deuth of Nasir Jan^- was an 
incitlent ot that victory, for which 
liie french were not resTwinsible. 
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Dupleix was territ»]v mortified at tliis failure. For the chap- 
moment indeed it entirely upset his plans. The defeat . 
at Kavaripak liad not only deprived liim of soldiers whom 1752. 
he could scarcel y spare, of field-artillery that was priceless ; 
but it had cast down the s]>irits of his native allies to an 
unprecedented and even dangerous degree. No longer 
could he ho})e by their aid to effect a diversion in the 
northern ])art of the Karuatik. The Ihiglish had not 
only gained territory, but with it, of more importance, 
the confidence of the military class. Desertion by 
wholesale had taktui ])lace from the French to the Fnglisli 
standard. More than one important satra]> had renounccMl 
his adhei*enc(i to tdianda Sahib, and taken the oath of 
fidelity to the besieged Muhammad Ali. And this was 
the consequence of the victories of (dive, of the repeated 
defeats sustained by the French, more espodally of the 
fatal disaster at Ivavaripak. To see advantages tliere 
so nearly gained, so carelessly abandoned, was niorothau 
even the com])osed spirit of Dupleix could bear. Those 
of his own officer’s indeed wliom he could have made 
reSj)onsible foi* tlie disaster had either been captured or 
killed. Upon Ibiju Saliib, whose incapacity had been 
conspicuous, tlui wdght, therefore, of his anger fell. For 
several days Ih^ refused to see him, and when at last they 
did meet, he showed towards the son of Chanda Sahib 
a contemj)t, wliich it was impossible for him, practised 
as he was in dealing with native princes, to conceal. 

But though mortified beyond measure attheill-success 
of plans which so well deserved to succeed, Dupleix still 
adhered to that bold and daring policy which he justly 
regarded as more than ever necessary to the attainment 
of his vast plans. What had been lost in the northern 
Karnatik might be gained in the south. Trichinapalli 
might make amends for Arkat and Kavaripak. And 
now, Trichinapalli was apparently at its last gas]). 
Without money, with little ammunition, with deficient 
and failing supplies, with a liuropean commandant 

X 
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CHAP, (k'void of ability, the English garrison and the Mughal 
. soldiers and their loader had already l)egiin a course of 
175 ;^. i’i'criinination, which, occurring betwecni allies, is the 
almost invariable })recursor oi' disaster. A little more 
eiKH'gy on the j)art of Law, and the place must have 
falhm. It was at this crisis that intelligence reached 
Dupleix of the nu^asures that were boinn* concerted at 
Foi’t St. David, 'fhe number of tlie men destined for 
th(' ndief of 'lVichina[)alli, tin* iiatun* of the stores they 
Aver(‘ to ('s(-ort, the probable date of their departure, — 
all \ver(» known to him. He instantly took a resolution 
worthy of himself Detailing to Law the information 
whicli he had ac(]nire(f he sent him, at tin* same time, 
th(‘ most stringent orders to mass a great number of 
bis troo])S, b'aving only a few to maintain the blockade 
of 'rriclumqadli, in ord(*r to attack and intercejit the 
(UKMTiy’s coinoy. These orders were reih'rated in suc- 
cessive* di(*s])a-tches. 'llie very mode in which they 
could b(* carri(Ml out was indicated with a clearness 
which left nothing to desire. He sent him besides all 
tin* trooy)s tliat had become available by the cessation of 
th(' cam])aign in northern Karnatik, enjoining upon him 
that upon this stroke de])ended the issue? of the war, — 
that, tin* Englisli beaten and the convoy captured, 
Tri(*hinapalli must surrender, French influence must 
trium])h ; that, failing in this blow, France would have 
tin* mortitication ol‘ seeing her power, her influence, 
her authority so dearly gained, and till then so vigilantly 
maintained, transferred to her hat(?d rivals. 

It was indeed a grand ()])portiiiiity. Had there been 
a Ibissy instead of a Law in the French camp, who can 
doubt how he would have executed the instructions of 
his suj)crior ? Hut iiufortunately for the real interests of 
France, Hussy, the true soldier, was far away at Aurang- 
abad, and Law, the pretender, was before Trichinapalli. 
It is vain indeed to s})eculate whether in the concussion 
between the ri^ al and not unequal powers of Bussy and 
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C/live, the lattci' or tlie former would have come fortli 
the victor. Tliis at least is certain, that the youtlilul ^ . 
hero who laid the first foundations of Eni^lisli empire 1752 . 
in India, though displaying on all occasions military 
talents and resources of the very highest ordc'r, never 
did meet on tlie field of battle an oj)ponent of even 
ordinary merit. 

Vie will now see how Law used his opjxntunity. d'lie 
distance fnmi Fort St. David to Tricliinai)alli being 
about 15U mil(\s, and the route necessitating the crossing 
of eight considerable riv(u*s, amongst wliicli were the 
Valaru, the Kolrnn, the Yellar, the Pudii-Kiivari, and 
the Kavari, tlie latter threc^ limes. Law could calculati^ 
to a nicety the time and the im^ans for best attacking 
and crushing t\w enemy. Tlie necc^ssity for the jiassage 
of so many broad and rapid rivers miiltiplical his oppor- 
tunities for defending them. Hut he judged, it would 
seem wisidy, that he would himself run less risk, and 
would insure the more coniplide destruction of the 
enemy, if he were to allow him to approach within an 
easy distance of df*ichina])alli, and w(‘re them to enga.gi‘ 
him in a position in which his defeat would be certain. 

So far Law judged correctly and wisely. Hut in the 
execution of this plan he failed lamentably. Insti'ad 
of detaching from his own force a body of troo})s 
sufficient in number to render success a matter of cer- 
tainty, he sent to meet a ])arty of 400 Europeans and 
1,100 sipahis commanded by .such men as Lawrence and 
Clive, a force consisting of but 200 Euro})eans and fi*om 
300 to 400 natives. lie did this too at a time wlnm 
the troops at his own disposal, independently of the 
levies of Chanda Sfiliih, consisted of 900 Eur(;p<\ans 
and about 2,000 sipiihis. Well could he have shar(‘d 
two-thirds of this number for the imjiortant servicij 
he had in view! Far safer would it have been for 
him to undergo the small risk of a sortie on the 
part of the English garrison, conimanded, as it was, 
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^ vn*' Avhom recent experience liad proved to 

— be unent(n*prising, thiin to court delcat by sending 
175:2. against Lawrence a force wliich must be beaten. He 
might, under tlie circumstances, bavc‘ safely left his 
camp under the protection of one-fourth of his army, 
and have marched with the rest to crush Lawrence. So 
would hnv(i acted a real general, but experience has 
abundantly proved that over-caution and incapacity in 
the held are the almost invariable accom])animents of 
supcnciliousiiess and self-laudation in tlie cabinet. 

Having ])crsuaded liimself that he could only, with 
safety to his main force, detach obO Luro])eans and 300 
or 400 natives to crush 400 English, and 1,100 sipahis, 
commanded by Lawrence and inspirited by (live, Law 
sent them to occu])j the fortihed })ost of Koiladi, on 
tin* northern bank of the Kavari riv(‘j’. llie position 
was not ill-chosen, and, had it been occupied in sutfi- 
cieiit force, would undoubtedly have j)roved a great 
obstacle t-o the advance of the English. A glance at the 
map will show tlie inherent strength of this position, 
llie advance of Major Lawrence must necessarily take 
place between the two branches of the river Kavari. 
Of these, the upjier branch was defended by the for- 
tific'd ])ost of Koihidi on its northern bank, unassail- 
able by tlu* English. Between the northern and the 
southern bank the distance was less than half a mile. 
Eossessing Koiladi, and having an eiiual or superior 
force available to occupy the ground between the two 
branches, it would have been easy for the French com- 
mander to have inflicted u])on an advancing enemy a 
crushing defeat. As, however, the defending force did 
not nearly equal in number the advancing foe, its com- 
mander resolved not to attempt anything desperate. He 
considered, howev'cr, that as the ordinary road led 
directly within cannon shot of Koiladi, and that tlu^ 
English would jirobably follow it, he would be able, not 
only to inflict upon them considerable loss in men, but 
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to capture or destroy a great portion of their (Jonvoy. 
Chance, at first, seemed to favour his designs. ()u 
April 7, Major Lawrence, misled by his guides, look 
his force even nearer to the upper Imincli of the 
Kavari than would have been the case had lie bdlowed 
the ordinary route, and found himself all at once und(T 
tlie fire of the guns of Ivoiladi. These did considerable 
execution, and before he could move out of range, lie 
had lost twenty Europeans, and his convoy and baggage 
had been thrown into great disordiu. I'his was the 
time which the French force, had it hcvn strong enougli, 
might have used witii crushing effect. Bui its com- 
mander had ap[)arently irribilaal the* hesitating and 
unenterprising nature of his chief. Bartly on this 
account, partly doubtless because he fdt himself t\cd 
down by the ord(;rs he had receiv(‘(l, he remained sta- 
tionary in his stronghold. Major Lawrence theridbre 
was able, not only to extricate himself from his ])osition, 
but to safely convey that portion of the convoy* he had 
witli him to within ten miles of Trichinapalli. 

Thus failed, and failed deservedly, flaw’s fiist attempt 
to crush the advancing English. Like all the measures 
of weak men it was a half measure, and was therc'fore 
ineffective. Fearing to run tin* risk of an attack from 
the garrison sliould he detach a strong force to nn*et 
Lawrence, he sent only a weak one, and thus incurred 
the greater risk of losing his wliole army. For In* ex- 
posed his force, first, to the risk of being beaUm in 
detail ; secondly, to its being overwhelmed by the com- 
bined forces, superior in numbers, of Lawrc*u(‘.e and 
Gingens. To avert a very small risk, therefore, he ran a 
very great one, and drew upon his forcHi tlie destruction 
in which a bolder course of action would most proiiably 
have involved the English. It is a crisis of this nature 
which really tries a man, which tests the material of 

* He had left the remainder the south of the upi)er Kfiv^ri. a post 
previous day at Triktapalti, on the belonging- to the king of Tanjiir. 
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CHAP, whicli lie is made'. Law failed because, with all his 
. ])oin])osity and arrogance, he was essentially a man of a 
1752 . limited intellect and narrow views.* 

His iK'xt nnnisures apj)oar to have been conceived in 
no abler s]>irit. lleeeiving intimation from the com- 
mandant of the detachment at Koiliidi that he had been 
nnsnec.cssliil in jm'venting the advance of the English, 
it was ev(ni tlnni ])ossibleh)r him, commanding as he did 
the higli road from that ])lace to Lrit-hinapalli, as well as 
the country in its mughbonrliood, to atoiu‘, by a combined 
attack, for his preuions ina(di()n. But, although he had 
for sonu‘ time Ixni well acaiuainted with ail the move- 
ments of Major haAvrence, lu' had made no effort to mass 
his forc(‘s. 'riu^y lay s(!att(U'ed in tlu' various posts he 
liad assigned tlumi. Wlum, therefore, - ho news reached 
him that tli(‘ English had passed Koiliidi, he was for the 
monumt, thanks to his own negligcmce, entirely without 
the means ot‘ olfm'ing an instantaneous obstruction to 
tlieir furtluu’ advanc(\ Sc'eing neverthel('ss the great 
advantage' over liiin whicli the English would certainly 
obtain, should they (h(‘Ct a junction with the garrison of 
d'richinapalii, h(‘ hastih called in Ins scattered d(dach- 
meuts, pr(‘])ar<Ml, when too late, to risk a general action. 
Such a j’(\solution, taken twenty-four hours (varlier, might 
have saved his army, and even have gained Trichinapalli. 

^Fhis movenumt could not be effected till the follow- 
ing morning. All that night the detachments moved 
into camp, and at daylight the force proceeded to take 
up tlie |)osition assigmxl to it by Law', and upon which 
he fondly hojied the English general would march. Yet 
tiiis |)osition, although strong, was in a certain point 
ot \ieu' almost lUMa'ssarily ill-chosen. Laivwas too close 

y W‘<' ai'f' well Mwnr<> that Law, in reiire. Any course w-oiild have been 
l^i^ Vhiiniv coHtre Iv Sicur Ihtplrix, prtfeiable to that which he sulojdcd. 
atU'Oipt.s to juslity hiuis^lt; hut ad- But it is clear troin the uuinbcr be 
inittiii^: his tacts, he must still ho had with him at the time of his sur- 
coiuh mnol. Hud lie, as heasstrts, render— i early SOU— tli at the number 
t>uly 000 Euroiaans, he shouhl have of his lorce of Eurof cans on April 7 
marelied with those to ermli Law- is understated at OOU. 
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to rrichinapalli to draw u]) his men so as to bar the road 
across wliich Lawrence must pass, for in that casc^ he 
would have exposed liimsclf to tlu' serious (laiii>er of an 
attack on his rear from the fj;arrisoii Il(‘ was compelled, 
therefore, to take u|) a position in wliicli lu‘ could m(»et 
an assault from both parties on liis front. In this view 
he drew up his force's in a liin^ drawn obli(piely from the 
villa<>fe of Ohakalpiilam on the Kavarf to the Frencli 
liock, and extended tlience still mon' oblifjuely to tlu' 
almost inaccessible rock of l^lmiscwam. As tin' dire(‘t 
road to Tricliiiiapalh lay between tbos(' two ])ositif)ns, 
I^aw was not without hop(^iliat tlu' Kni>lisli would move 
upon them Ix'lbn' attcm])tini»‘ a junction with tlu' ^airi- 
so n. 

Major kawnmee, lio\vever, was far too wary. March- 
ing early in th(‘ morning from Kilakota,, wdu'r(‘ In; had 
encamped tlie [)r('Nuous evening, he fell in, before he had 
gone more than a mile, with an oHicc'r smit by La]>taiii 
Gingens to inform him of the disposition made by tln^ 
French. F(u?liug that the game was too s('cur(' in Ids 
hands for him to risk the loss of it by a preinatiirc' attack 
on a strong position, ho made a drfonr round the point 
of Flrniseram in the direction of the Sugarloaf Rock, 
near wliicli he was joined by LM)() solditTs of the garrison, 
under the command of (\aptains (darkc* and Dalton. At 
this place, therefore, the junction with tln^ garrison may 
he regarded as having b(*on virtually ('ffeett'd. 

ft was just this monieni, wlnni the Fiiiglish could no 
longer be assailed watli advantag(‘, wdieii they might, in 
case of defeat, take secure sludter under tlu' guns of the 
fort, that the in(*.()m])eteiit I/iw sel(a*t(Ml to assault tlunn. 
Feebly made on Ins part, thougli supported with gn^at 
resolution by the levies of (Jhaiida Sahib, his Jittack <lid 
not succeed. The sujieriority of the Frencli in ai tillerv 
was neutralised by the superior energy of (dive, wdio h'd 
the English to the attack ; and after an interchange of 
cannon shot, considered, whilst it lasted, to liave been 
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(uiAP. hotter than any till then experienced on the plains of 
Southern India, the French retreated to their rock with 
1752 . Ihss on their part of 40 men, on the part of their native 
allicis of 300. Had not Major Lawrence, in considera- 
tion of tlie intense heat of the day, stopped the 
])ursuit, they would have suffered far more severely.^ 
Ilavine; repulsed this attack, the Eiif^lish marched 
without molestation into dVichinapalli. 

No lan|»;uage can ])aint the anger and mortification of 
Duphux wh(‘n intelligence of these events reached him. 
'Phis tlu^n was the result of confiding the conduct of 
an army to a man Avhose j)rinci})al credentials con- 
sisted in the super-('xcellent opinion, wliich, h(‘ allowed 
all the woild to perc(nvc, he had formed of his own 
abilities. All his recommendations had been disre- 
garded, inordinate caution had ])revailed when the 
n(‘cessities of the hour [)eculiarlv required dashing 
and daring tactics, and the English army, though en- 
cumb'MXid by an enormous convoy, had been allowed to 
enter the beh'aginu’ed city virtually unmolested, — no 
serious attempt having been made to hinder them till 
ttiey were under the walls of Frichinapalli ! Was it for 
such a result tnat i)iq)leix had schemed and planned, 
that he had jdedged the rising fortunes of French India 
to tluj support of natives princes who should be but the 
puppets of Franc(‘ '{ Was it to see the superiority in 
the field passing from his hands to the hands of his 
hated rivals, to witness not only the loss of the capital 
of the Kariuitik, but a repulse from the last refuge of 
Muhammad .\li ? He was fated indeed to suffer disap- 
pointments mon^ bitter even than these. Hut, up to the 
present moment, he had been so thoroughly buoyed up by 
hope ; he had trusted that when the time came Law 
would show himself what he had always boasted himself 
to be ; above all, he had counted so implicitly on the 


Tlio who fouirlit un^ler the* cannonade, seven liowever wore 

cover, lost fourteen men only from struck down by the sun. — Or me* 
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capture of this convoy, on the destruction or, at least, chai’. 
the repulse of this relieving ])arty. 'I’o this end he had 
devoted all his faculties. He had been to Law the eye 1752. 
to see, the ear to hear ; it was not, alas for liim, in his 
power to be the mind to conceive or the arm to strike. 

He had given Law all tlie necessary information ; the 
rest, being soldier’s Avork, he had left to him as a soldier 
to perform. 'I'he result showed that the mere donning 
of epaulets docs not make a man a soldier : that if 
devoid of the intellect given by God to man, and not, as 
some would seem to think, im[)lanted in the dress he 
wears, that very dress and the fancii'd knowledge 
attaching to it make the pedant more pedantic, tlie 
shalloAV-minded and narrow more vain, more (obstinate, 
more contemptuous of the opinion of the many wiser 
men who wear it not. 

Law had come out to Dupleix. ri'commeiuhal by 
letters from the directors and by his own vauntings, — 
the latter ])robably the cause of the former. Had he, 
who boasted himself a soldier, acted even as a man of 
ordinary common-sense wovd<l have acted, it might have 
been pardoned him had he failed in fair tight before 
the genius of a (live and the persisteucc'of a Lawrence. 

But it is clear that he would have tailed equally before 
men of far inferior ca])acity. It needed but for his o])po- 
nent to be capable of advancing, — a rarer (piality, how- 
ever, than is generally siqqiosed, — and Law Avould have 
succumbed. He did everything out of season ; and the 
reason was, that although he wore a soldier’s coat, he 
was not a soldier. 

How keenly Dupleix felt the bitter disappointment 
can scarcely be described, nor will we attempt to 
describe it. We would rather dwell on the measures 
which, in spite of his disappointmeut, he adopted un- 
hesitatingly, to remedy, as far as possible, the disaster. 

His was indeed no easy position. Where Avas he to 
find a general ? Bussy, the only competent commander 
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CHAP, ho had under him, was at Auransrabad witli the Subadar ; 

^ Law, helpless at Lricliiiiaj^alli. Hesidos those two, 
1762 . there was ])ut the intinn d’Anteiiil, disabled by the 
clinuit(‘, and by gout, inea])<i.bl() certainly of making 
head against the vigorous energy of (live. It seemed 
almost ])referat)le to maintain Law, who was at least 
still vigorous, in command, than to intrust the last 
remains of the army to (rAuteuil. 

liefore, however, he conld take any measures in this 
resjiect, in fact the second day after he had heard of 
the (‘ntranc(' (if Lawrence' into Lrichinajialli, Dujileix 
received from Ijaw a despatch which throw him into 
ev(Mi greater amazement. 'I’his was to the effect that, 
threat(‘m'd liy the English, and (h'sjiairing now of gain- 
ing th(' pla(u% he had determined to r(‘treat at once into 
th(' island of Srirangam. 'I'he madness of such a scheme 
was patent to the far-seeing vision of Dupleix. It 
S('(mi('<l to him indecal that for a gc'iK'ral deliberately to 
move his foices into an island, wlu'ro he would be cut 
off from all communication with his countrymen, was 
an act of Avhic'h no oiu', who liad not lost his head, 
could be guilty. There (^)uld not, he felt, be a more 
daug('rous, a more incomj)et('nt commander at the head 
of an army than tlu' man who should projioso such a 
sti*]). l-nd('r the influence of this feeling lie instantly 
acted. ilo]iing that it might not possilily be yet too 
lat(' to avert a great calamity, be sent strict orders to 
Law to la'trc'at, if he must retreat, not into Srirangam, 
but upon Pondicherv. With the view of aiding him in 
this undertaking, and to be prepared at all events for 
the worst, he strained every nerve to levy a fresh force 
to move towards Trichinapalli, and to endeavour to 
effect a junction with Law. His own funds, constituting 
the bulk of the private fortune ho had amassed during 
his servicH', w('re freely spent for this purpose. No 
regard for his own interests stood in the way of the 
performaiK’e of his duty to his masters and to France. 
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Thus, by incredible exertions, lie succeeded in raising a chap. 
force of 120 Europeans, oOO sipahis, and with lour 
lield-pieces. The command of it lie made over to 
d’Auteuil, the only officer at his disposal, with instruc- 
tions that, on effecting a junction with l^aw, he was to 
assume command of the combiiu'd army. The party 
left Pondichery the second week in A])ril. 

Meanwhile, however, startling events had occurri'd in 
the neighbourhood of Trichina palli. Law, although 
repulsed on April 8 in his attempt to prc'vent the march 
of the English into that forlress, still occujiied an 
extremely strong position. His right resting on the 
Kavari, maintained his communications with Srirangam 
and w'ith the country on the northern bank of the 
Kolriin ; his centre was protected liy the Preuch Rock, 
whilst his left extended to the extremely strong jiost 
of Elmiseram, on the to]> of which cannon had been 
mounted. Chanda Sahib with his troojis occupied tin; 
line of the Kavari, Ibrming an olituse angle with the 
French position. Had the resolution of l.aw then con- 
sisted in anything but w’ords, he might have safely 
awaited here the attack of the combined English force ; 
for, although he would then be lighting with a river in 
his rear, — a most unpleasant jiosition, — yet the ground 
he occupied was so strong that had it been resolutely 
defended an attack upon it must have resulted in the 
defeat of the assailants. It would appear that the 
English commcander. Major Lawrence, thoroughly re- 
cognised this fact ; for he states in his memoir.s that 
having sounded his native allies, and having ascertained 
that on one pretext or another they were evidently 
unwilling to aid him in an assault on the French posi- 
tion, he was extremely concerned as to the steps he 
ought to adopt to force Law to retreat. 

Iaw, however, played his game most effectually. 'I'he 
English, not thinking themselves strong enough to attack 
the French position unsupiiorted by their native allies, 
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had resolved to heat up the quarters of Chanda Sahib. 
For this purpose, a detachment of 400 men under Captain 
Daliou moved out of Trichinapalli on the night of .April 
12, hoping to surprise the native levies. Unacquainted 
howev<‘r with the road, they found themselves at break 
of day in front of the strongest part of the French posi- 
tion, between the l‘’rench Rock and Elmiseram. Dis- 
covering at once the danger which tliey ran of being 
crushed by the entire; French force, they endeavoured to 
r('treat withoni binng ])cr(;eived. 'Die morning light, 
ln)W(>ver. n al lied (be French of their presence before they 
were out of danger, and tlie chances seemed all to be in 
favour of their destruction. But the sight which would 
liave lent vigour and energy to an ordinary man, which 
would hav(‘ been used by (dive to make his own cause 
triiiinpliant, added terror and dismay to the palsied 
fa,culties of Law. Far from regarding the retreating 
English as men whom by an eiuTgetic movement he 
could cut off and destroy, b(> looked upon their presence 
there as an indication that he and his force had been 
subjected to imminent peril, from which they had miracu- 
lously escajied. Instead then, of moving to attack them, 
he rejoiced at their retreating of their own accord. His 
apiircluMision indeed carried him so tar as to direct that, 
as soon as the English should be well out of sight, pre- 
parations should be made for an immediate reti'eat across* 
the Kavari into the island of Sriraugam. 

It would aiijiear, indeed, that this movement had been 
f(^i a long time i outemplatr^d by LaAv, for he had often 
insisted uiioii its necessity to Ehanda 8ahib, and had even 
mentioned it in his letters to Dupleix. But Chanda 
Sahib, a better soldier than Law, had not only pointed 
out the insensate folly of the movement, but had abso- 
lutely refused to join in it; whilst Dupleix, though fora 
long tiuK' not regarding it as serious or possible, had 
pointed out, in the clearest terms, that such a movement 
would, more than any other, compromise his own force 
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and the interests of French India. When finally he 
heard that it had been decided upon, he had replied, 
as we have already stated, by an imperative order to 
retreat upon Poiidichery, and hj tlie supersession of 
Law by d’Auteuil. It is difficult indeed to believe how 
a man in the possession of his senses could have per- 
suaded himself tliat Srirangam was a proper ]>lace to 
retreat upon. It was, in the first place, actually within 
long caniion-sh(3t of TrichinapalH. In the si^cond place, 
the fact of a small force remaining in an island, tlie 
river surrounding which could be crossed, was surely to 
invite an enterprising enemy to cut it oft*, — to force it in 
fact, unless relieved, to a surrender. To attenijit such a 
movement in the presence of a Clive was a species of 
folly whicli that man only C(^uld have committed whose 
nerves and whose senses had been utterly prostrated. 
Of all places that could have been selected for such a 
})urpose, Srirangam was, without exception, that one 
which most completely shut the door of hope on the 
force occupying it, in the face of an enemy strong 
enougli to act on both banks of the river. 

Yet this was the places to which Law had resolvt'd, 
not by a sudden inspiration of folly, but after many days 
of painful consideration, to carry over the French army. 
Yet, though the mattei* had been long j)i'<^detormined 
in his own mind, he had made no preparations for 
carrying his plan into effect. Perhaps he had hoped 
that after all it Avould not be necessary, Iliis at least 
is certain that, up to the moment when the appearance 
of the English retn^ating from before his own position 
brought so vividly to his mind the idea of the dangers 
that might be in store for him on the right bank, not a 
single preparation for that retreat had been made. 
Nevertheless, bent on effecting it, he sent to Chanda 
Sahib, and to him communicated his resolution. Iliis 
faithful ally of the French received the intcdligence 
with anger ami disappointment. Not he alone, but his 
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(HiAP. principal cominaiHlcrs, op])ose(l it with all their elo- 
(pieiice. Better far, they said, to meet defeat and death 
1752* open action, than to retreat to a position in which 
surrender must necessitated. But all their remon- 
strances remained without effect on the paralysed spirit 
of Law. 1I(' wcmld retreat, he said; they mii^ht act as 
tln^y clioose ; and he issiuid orders at once to (uirry (nit 
his ivsolution. (dianda Sahib, tliongli unconvinced, 
thouj 4 ;li despisiri;^- i lie man, would not, at that dark hour, 
abandon the nation that liad so loii^- supported him. 
![(' mif^'ht 1hiv(‘ escaped, but ])referrini>* to cast in his 
lot with the Frencl\, he accompaiiUMl them across the 
Ivavari. 

( rHiat was tli(i confusion of the retn^at. Xot a single 
pr(q)aration had been mad(i for it. Tlio provisions, 
iKict'ssary for tlie support of the troo])s in Srirangam, 
W('re abandoned and burnt. Much of their baggaue was 
left behind, 'fhe gnus were with great difficulty trans- 
ported. However, after infiuiic labour, tlie French 
troops and thos(‘ of (diaiula Saliib foiiiid themselves in 
occui)atiou of Srira.ugam, a detaclimmit of the former 
only liaving Ix'en left to guard the rock of Elmiseram, 
which it would have* ht*en wiser to abandon with the 
rest of the position. 

'rh(‘ natural conse(juences of this movement were 
soon apparent. First ensiual the capture of Elmiseram, 
effected on April 13. by (Uptain Dalton, after a faint 
resistance. Next, the mov-emeut Avhicli Dupleix and 
Chanda Sahib had alike foreseen, the detaching of a 
portion of the English army to the northern bank of the 
Kolriin, in order not only to cut off the supjdies of the 
French, hut to their communications with Poudi- 

chery. Phis measure was suggested to Major Lawrence 
by Clive, and th(' former, on consulting his native allies 
regarding it, found to his satisfaction that it met with 
their approval conditionally on the command of the 
English section of the force being intrusted to the con- 
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queror of Arkat. This matter having been settled, a 
detachment consisting of 400 Europeans, 700 sipaliis, . 

3,000 Marathas, 1,000 Taiijurian horse, with oiglit 1752. 
pieces of artillery, crossed the Kiivarf and Kolriin oii 
the night of April 17, and on the following morning 
took up a position at tlic village of Samiavcnarn, nine or 
ten miles north of Srirangam, and on tlui higli road 
between that place and Pondicliery. This mast(^rly 
movement owed its success as much to the boldness 
of the English as to the nerveless despondency of the 
French leader. Had Clive been in tlie position of Law, 
what an opportunity liere presented itself of placing the 
English in the position in which tliey liad hoped to pin 
the French, by crossing the Kolriin, and taking them 
between the Srirangam force on one side, and that 
of d’Auteuil on the otlior. But all spirit and sense liad 
apparently tied from the counsels of Law. Ho acted, 
as though he had but one object, — that of delivering 
himself and liis allies, bound hand and loot, to the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile d’Auteuil, who had left Pondicliery on 
April 10 at the head of 120 Europeans, 500 sipahis, 
and four field-pieces, reached Utatur, fifteen miles injrth 
of Samiaveram, on tlic 25th of that month. Here he 
learned the situation of affairs ; that Law was coopcxl 
up in Srirangam, and that between J^aw and himself lay 
Clive at the head of a superior force. ’Though, infirm 
and gouty, d’Auteuil had still spirit enough left in 
him not to be disheartened by these tidings. He luul 
been sent expressly to relieve Law, and ho could not 
leave him to himself without at least an effort on liis 
behalf. Accordingly, he resolved to make a dMonr 
so as to avoid Samiaveram, and thus to reach the 
Kolrun without molestation from the enemy. He sent 
intelligence to Law of his intended rnovinnent, but 
unfortunately for him, onp of his messengers was 
captured by Clive. 

y 
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(JHAP. Ignorant of this, however, cl’Auteuil set out on the 
. evening of the 251)1, tal<ing a route to the westward ; 

1762. but he liad not ])rocceded far before intelligence reached 
him that (!live, apjirised of his movements, was on his 
marcli to intercept him; he accordingly returned to 
Utatur. Clive, learning this, moved back upon 
Samiaverairi. Meanwhile, however, Law had learned 
from one of the messengers sent by d’Auteuil of his 
inleiided march. Certain information reached him, at 
tlie same time, of Clive’s intention to intercept him. 
Here was a splendid opportunity. By making a 
foi ca'd marcli of ten miles from Srirangam with his 
wliolc force, lie might seize Samiaveram whilst Clive 
should be engaged with d’Auteuil, and then press on 
to (a ush th(' former in the field. Of the many chances 
granted to the French leader, this was the last and not 
the least tempting, — not the least likely to lead to 
great and important consequences. To have even a 
probability of success, however, it was requisite that 
Caw should move with the bulk of his force, and 
should move with the rapidity of lightning. But this 
unfortunate leader, though a little braced up by the 
intelligence of the approach of d’Auteuil, was still 
incapable of real vigour or energy. Instead of moving 
himself at the head of his force, he detached only 80 
Europeans, of whom 40 were English deserters, and 
700 sipahis,* to carry out a scheme, upon the success 
or ill-success of which depended the domination of the 
1‘Vonch or English in India. 

This detachment apjjioached Samiaveram after Clive 
had returned from his fruitless search after d’Auteuil. 
Little thinking, from his experience of the character 
of Law, that there was the smallest fear of an attack 
from the side of Srirangam, Clive had made no pre- 
parations to meet one, and had gone quietly to bed. 
The French detachment, meanwhile, had arrived at the 

* Ormo. 
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gates, succeeded, by means of the deserters who formed chap, 
a part of it, in persuading the English sipahis on guard 
there that they had been sent by Major Tjawronce to 1752 . 
reinforce Clive, and they thus obtained entrance into 
the very heart of the English camp before the pi'esence 
of an enemy was suspected there, and whilst Olive 
was still sleeping. Yet sleeping though he was, the 
presence of that one man on the side of tlie English 
alone made the difference between victory and defeat. 

Had he been the leader of the French none can doubt 
but that the latter would have that night crushed their 
enemies in their camp, and have recovered all the results 
that had been so wilfully thrown aivay. But Clive was 
the loader of those opposed to tliem, and never did he 
vindicate so completely his title to be a leader of men, 
a prince amongst his people, as on tliat eventful night. 

Never did anyone under such cireumstances display a 
presence of mind more perfect, a courage more brilliant 
and ready. The circumstances were almost marvellous. 

The English force at Samiaveram occupied two })agodas, 
about a quarter of a mile distant from one another ; 
round these were encamped the natives. Now, tlie 
French force had advanced through the natives, and 
had penetrated to the lesser pagoda, in an oi^eu shed 
close to which Clive was sleeping in his palanquin. 

Here, being challenged, they fired volleys into each of 
these places, one of them narrowly missing Clive, and 
most effectually awakening him. They then moved on, 
occupied the larger pagoda, and drew up their sipahis in 
front of it, — these keeping up an incessant fire in the 
supposed direction of the enemy. Meanwhile, Clive, 
on the first alarm, had run to the greater pagoda, and 
marched up 200 of his Europeans to sec what could 
have caused the disturbance, still considering it a false 
alarm of his own sipahis, and never dreaming of an 
enemy. Approaching close to the lesser pagoda he 
went among the French sipahis, still believing them to 

Y 2 
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CHAP, be his own, and ordered them to cease fire. He did 
. Hot even discover his mistake when one of them, 
1762. ascertaining him to be an Englishman, wounded him in 
two places, and then, when attacked by Clive, ran 
towards the lesser pagoda. Clive followed him, only 
however to find himself in tlie presence of six French 
soldiers, who called upon him to surrender. Then, 
for the first time, the whole tnitli burst upon him. 
(Comprehending it all in a moment, he called upon the 
Frenchmen to yield in their turn ; told them he had even 
come to otl’er them terms, and invited them to see 
for themselves his whole army dnawn up to attack 
them. Completely deceived by his bold and ready 
artifice, three of the Frenchmen at once laid down their 
arms ; the remainder connnnnicated Clive’s terms to 
th(^ party in the larg(a’ pagoda, 'fhose, however, refused 
to surrender, and it was not till after a most sanguinary 
contest, iti the coTirse of which Clive had another 
narrow escape, caused mainly by the desperation of 
the English deserters, that they yielded to terms. The 
French sipahis, meanwhile, had marched out of camp, 
but they were pursued by the Maratha cavalry and cut 
to pieces, it is said, literally to a man. 

Aft(u’ this repulse the situation of the French in 
Sriraugam lu'came desperate indeed. Entirely to cut 
them oft from all relief, as widl as from all hope of 
escape, possession was taken by the Tanjurian allies 
of the English of Koiladi on May 7. There then re- 
mained only M. d’Auteuil with whom to deal. To rid 
that part of the country of him. Major Lawrence, on 
the 20th, despatched Captain Dalton at the head of 
150 Europeans, 400 sipahis, 500 Marathas, and four 
field-pieces, — leaving Clive’s detachment entire at 
Samiaverum. 

Meanwhile, d’Auteuil, scared by the ill-result of his 
attempt to turn Samiaveram, and of the well-meant but 
ill-supported attempt of the Sriraugam party to surprise 
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that place, had remained quietly at Utatur waiting his 
opportunity. The opportunity came, but did not find 
him capable of taking advantage of it. In fact Ca])tain 1752. 
Dalton’s party after a skirmish in front of Utatur, which 
had no decisive results, had advanced at once upon that 
place. Late experience had shown the English that 
the surest way to victory was to move straight on, — to 
destroy by that advance tiie morale of tlie enemy, and 
thus to more than half beat him before tlic actual fight 
had bogiru. Acting on this plan, Dalton made such a 
display of his troops, maintaining only a few with his guns 
and sending the infantry to attack tlie enemy in ttank, 
that d’Auteuil imagined tliat he had not simply a detach- 
ment, but the whole force of ('live before liim. Having 
this impression, all his intellect fied, and he beca}ne the 
slave of his fears. Had he been as bold as Dalton, a 
resolute advance on the guns anust have decided the 
action in his favour. But fear, not phy.sical but moral, 
shutting his eyes and taking away his senses, he allowed 
himself to be deceived by this sliallow device, and not- 
withstanding that he did actually repulse the English 
from Utatur, he abandoned that place in the night, and 
fled, unmolested, to Volkoudah, thus leaving Law to 
his fate, to England a certain tiiumph. 

Whilst this was going on. Law, noticing from the 
watchtower of Srirangam the marcii of Dalton’s troops, 
concluded that they must belong to Clive’s force, and, 
this time acting with boldness, crossed the river with the 
bulk of his army, hoping to gain Saraiaveram. But Clive 
was not the man to expose himself twice to the chance 
of being surprised. He at once marched to meet him, 
and came up with him just as he had crossed the Kolnin. 

It was not for Clive, under the circumstances, to seek an 
engagement. The enemy was already in the toils. A 
battle alone could extricate him. On the other hand, 
every circumstance should have induced Law to court 
an action. It was, his only chance, and here the 
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numbers were in liis favour. But, — lie did not fight ; — 
^ . he returned to Srirangam, only, alas for French 

1762. interests, to surrender. 

The capture of Pachandah, a fortified pagoda on the 
northern banks of the Kolniii o])])osite Srirangam, com- 
pleted the investment of the Frencli, and took aw'ay from 
them the opportunity, till tlieu open to them, of commu- 
nicating in any Avay with tlie diri'Ct road from Pondichery. 
This place having been gained, still further to deprive 
them of all hopes of reinforcements from d’Auteuil, 
Clive marched in search of that officer, and coming up 
with him on June <S, at V'olkondah, the native com- 
mandant of which place liad been secretly gained by 
the English, he compelled him with his whole force to 
surrender. 

'I’hus dejnived of his last hope, Avhat Avas there for the 
unfortunate LaAV to ilo 1 Tie, poor man, knew well, in 
his heart of hearts, to AA’hat end n'cent events had been 
tending, and for sonu' days past In^ had been AA’ell aAvare 
that ther<' was no alternative hetAveen cutting his way 
out and a surrender. Under such circumstances great 
men act; small men, on the contraiy, alloAV themselves to 
be acted upon by CA'cry vague rumour, no matter Avhence 
it may have arisen; naj', they go so far as to delude them- 
selves into the belief that somehoAv — hoAv they cannot 
say — all Avill in tlic end be Avell. Thus it Avas Avith I>aw. 
He alloAved himself to be deluded by all kinds of vain 
imaginings ; for a long time it Avas d’AnteuiFs advance; 

. then it Avas the hope of reinforcements from France; 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another. He appears 
never to have bethought him that a man’s energy is given 
him to be employed ; that there is no conjuncture, how- 
ever trying, from AA'hich a man, by the exercise of that 
quality, may not extricate himself ; that to depend on 
chance is altogether uuAvorthy of a real man. Had he 
only dared to look facts in the face, he must have seen 
that he must surrender if he could not escape. His 
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provisions were fast failing liim, bis native allies were 
deserting him in hundreds, but still he had his ^ 
Europeans, In the beginning of June there yet remained 1752. 
to him 800 of these, in aiblitioii to about 2,000 trained 
sipahis, and 3,000 or4,000 native levies who still remained 
faithful to Chanda Sahib. With these he might easily 
liave taken advantage of the first fall of the Kavari to 
attack Major Lawrence’s cam]) on tlie south of the river, 
to the troops guarding which he was in numbers vastly 
superior. Overpowering this, lie might have thence cut 
his way, without much chance of molestation, to Karikal. 

In vain did Chanda Sahii) over and over again implore 
him to have recourse to some such means. lie could 
not make up his mind, he preferred to depend on acci- 
dents and chances, — and he was lost! 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that he was 
so base as to be indifferent to the fate of that faithful 
supporter of French interest s. Law know full well that 
but one result to Clianda Sahib would follow his sur- 
render to the now triumphant Muhammad .\li. As for 
surrender to the English, that was absolutely out of the 
question, for France and England were not at war. In 
the contest between Muhammad Ali and Chanda Sahib, 
the French and English were not principals, they were 
simply hired mercenaries engaged on opposite sides. 
Whichever party miglit be victorious neither then coidd 
claim the open direction of affairs. A proposition of 
surrender to the English could not, therefore, and would 
not, have been entertained. As for Muhammad Ali, it 
was not to be expected that, brought up as he had been 
to regard all means lawful to accomplish the death of a 
rival, he would hesitate as to the punishment to be 
meted out to one who had proved himself so persistemt, 
so daring, so fertile in expedients as the French-protected 
Chanda Sahib. Having rejected all bolder counsels, and 
having made up his mind to surrender. Law busied him- 
self therefore to find the means of saving the life of his 
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UHAP. ally. For this purpose he entered into negotiations with 
- Vlanakp, gencnal of tlu^ army of tlie liaja of Tanjur. 

1752 . This chieftain readily acce])ted the terms offered, and 
having received a stipulated sum of money in advance, 
with the promise of more to follow, having likewise sworn 
soh‘miily to i)rotect the life of the fugitive ISTawwab, 
Manakji, on the night of June 11 , sent an officer with 
a pahuupiiii to escort him to his cam]). No sooner, how- 
(*v(a-, had tlu^ unfortunate^ man arriveal there, than he 
was violently seized, loaded with irons, and ])laced under 
a guard. 'Jdio next morning a conference was held to 
determine his fate, at which Mnj or Lawrence was present. 
Fh(‘re (^an ho no douht wliatevcu’ that a firm persistence 
on the ])art of Unit olIiccT, more* es])ecially on the second 
day, — after the Ihiglish had Ix'conu', by the surrender of 
I /aw, absolute masters of the situation, — w^ould have 
saved the life of (Jhanda Sahib. Major Lawrence himself 
asserts that, in tlu' course of the debate as to the manner 
in which Chanda Sahib should be dis])osed of, he himself 
was at first silent, but subse(|ueiitly ])ro])osed that he 
should be made over to the Fiiiglish. This, how^ever, 
was objected to, and no resolution was arrived at. The 
second day after hoAvever, wdien Manakji inquhed fiom 
him wdu'ther he scTiously desired to have charge of 
th(^ prisoner, the English commandant ])assed upon him 
virtual seiiteuce of death, by declaring that he did not 
w’ish to iutc^rfere furtlier in the dispute regarding his 
disposal.* Afewv hours lat(T (Uiaiida Saliib wais stabbed 

This iiidilit'ri'iR’o, — to u^c* u lii>ht f<»r Uk* ])ossesf>ion of the person of 
term, - of tlie Knj,dish cominaiider to Cliaiida Sfihib, writes thus: — “ Ter- 
the fate of Chanda Saliih lins been rified at the commotions which 
very jfcntb^ treated by most English would inevitahly follow if he gave 
histovuins. T'he statement hoAvcver the preference to any one of the 
of Orme. biased as that writer is competitors, be (MCiuukji) saw no 
against the Froiich, sIioavs how com- method of finishing the contest, but 
nletely it was in the power of Majtjr by putting an end to the life of his 
Lawrence to have saved Chanda prisoner ; however, as the Minor 
Sahib, had he chosen to stretch lorth (Lawrence) had expressed a desire 
bis hand. Orme, after alluding to that the English might have him iii 
the contest between Muhammad Ali, their possession , he thought it necessary 
the Alaisiirians, and the ^Maralhas to Imow whether they seriously ex^ 
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to the heart by order of Maiiakji, and his deca[)itatcd 
head was sent to his triumphant rival. 

But before this tragedy had been consummated, Law 
himself had surrendered. Resting on the brok(ni reed 
of delusive expectations, lie had allowi'd every oppor- 
tunity to pass by, until at last tlic arrival of a battering- 
train from Ddvikota placed it in the power of the 
English to compel liim to submit to their own terms. 
After the usual amount of protests, and threats to detbnd 
himself to the last should those protests not be acceded 
to, he linally agreed that tlie French army should sur- 
render prisoners of war ; that the officers should be 
liberated on giving their parole never to serve against 
Muhammad Ali and his allies ; that the English deser- 
ters should be pardoned ; that all the arms, artillery, 
and munitions of war should be made over faithfully to 
the English commandant ; and that the island itself 
should be surrendered. Llie conditions were faithfully 
carried out. On the morning of June 13, 3o officers, 
785 soldiers, and :^,()()() sipaliis laid down their arms 
and surrcndercMl themselves prisoners to the Englisli 
commander, this latter acting not on his own account 
but as rcj)resentative of Muhammad Ali. 'ihere was 
given up at the same time forty-one pieces of cannon, 
and an immense quantity of ammunition.* 


pectedthisrirferenre ; andaccordiTi^l V, 
on the same inorninj’- that the piijroda 
surrendered, went to tlie Major, frith 
whomhehad a vonferener, irhich con- 
tunced him that the IJmjtish %rcre hi.s 
friends^ and that they ivcre rcHolrcd 
not to interfere any further in the dis- 
pute. lie, therefore, immediately on 
hilt returft to Chahalpalani put hts 
design into execution, hy ordering the 
head of Chanda Sdhih to he struck of. 
(The italics are our own.) It is un- 
t"rtunatelj" clear from this, that 
Major Lawrence did connive at tlie 
<leath of the unfortunate i)risoner. 
Professor Wilson states, in depreca- 
tion of this verdict, that at that 
period the English were not so well 
assured of their power, as to pretend 
to dictate to the native princes with 


whom they co-op. rated. It is clear 
that in tlie case now under notice it 
was not at all a question of dictation. 
It is too evident that a word from 
Major Lawrence to Manakji would 
have changed the fate of the victim. 
How can wo avoid the simple con- 
(diisioii to be drawn from tlie fact, 
that Manakji, satisfied that the 
English would not interfere to save 
t he life of the prisoner, w^mt straight 
from the presence of Major Law- 
rimce to order the execution of 
Chanda Sahib r' 

* Our authorities for the account 
of this short campaign are the hi^tf)^y 
of Mr. Ormc, the journal (>f Major 
Lawrence, the memoir of Captain 
Hal ton, and the memoir and oliicial 
letters of Dupleix. 
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CHAP. Thus fatally ended, after intense labour and anxiety 
. to its projectors, the expedition which, but eleven months 
1762. before, had been despatched, full of the certainty of 
success, from Poiidicluu-y. What a termination to pros- 
pects which shone with such brilliancy in the outset, what 
a sequel to plans whicli seemed, at the time of their pro- 
jection, to b(i proof against failure ! Then there was 
but one barrier to h’rench domination in the Karnatik. 
They possessed commanding resources, a ruler whose 
influence! with the nativees was unparalleled, and, above 
all, tlie prestige of victory. Opposed to them was a 
pretender deserted by Iiis allit's, but occupying a fortified 
town, and a mere liandful of dispirited English. But at 
the end of eleven months what a different picture do we 
behold ! Tlio ])ret(*nder has become the de facto ruler; 
the handful of dispirited English, the arbiters of the 
Ixaniiitik ; the victorious French tirmy arc prisoners of 
war. Wlience this revolution '? Can we discern in the 
steady mind of Dupleix any symptoms of faltering, any 
signs of d(!cay 1 On the contrary. Never had he shown 
more unfaltering resolution ; on no previous occasion 
did he manifest a more zealous energy. His orders to 
Law, his encouragement of Chanda Sahib, his attempt 
to infuse energy into d’Auteuil, show the ardour of his 
spirit, the correct aim by which his views were guided. 
Had his orders been carried out, had even common 
pnrdence and energy been dis]>layed by his commanders, 
his policy must liave triumphed, the genius of France 
must have compiered. 

If, then, we look for the causes of a contrary result, 
we must turn our eyes to another quarter. Dupleix 
was the ci\ il governor, ])ossossing a ])ower of devising 
plans, even military plans, for there is nothing in mili- 
tary plans wJiicli genius, thoiigh not specially trained to 
warfare, is unable to master, — such as has been accorded 
to but few men in any age. His was the eye to see, the 
brain to conceive ; but he possessed not in addition the 
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arm to strike. To carry out his vast plans he was chap. 
compelled to confide in others, and it happened, nnfor- . 
innately for him, that whilst, at this period,- those whom 1752. 

alone he was able to employ were men of singularly 
feeble intellect, deficient in energy and enterprise, dread- 
ing responsibilty, afraid to run small risks, and therefore 
exposing themselves to great dangers, his principal 
adversary was a man of vast and comprehensive gcuiius, 
of an aptitude for war surpassing all his contemporaries, 
of a ready audacity and prompt execution in the field, 
such as have never been surpassed. Wliilst then tlie de- 
signs for the French campaign avoi c most masterly, being 
conceived in the brain of Dujdeix, — their execution was 
feeble beyond the power of dcscrijition, that execution 
being left to his lieutenants. Tlu; orders, the letters, 
the entreaties of Dupleix stand living witnesses in the 
present day of the exactness of his conclusions. Had 
they been obeyed, — and it is clear tliat olu'dience to 
them was easy, — Trichinapalli would liave fallen whilst 
Clive was still besieged in Arkiit ; or, had untimely 
occurrences prevented that great triumph, a literal 
obedience to his instructions would have insured the 
interception and defeat of the relieving forces of Law- 
rence and Clive on the banks of the Kavari. Who could 
have believed that imbecility and fear of responsibility 
would ever find the levcd reached in the manufacture of 
a Law, — imbecility and fear of responsibility so clear 
as to drarv even from the English historian, jocalous as 
he is on all occasions of the reputation of the English 
leaders, the remark, that “it is indeed difficult to 
determine whether the English conducted themselves 
with more ability and spirit, or the French with more 
irresolution and ignorance, after Major fjawreiice and 
Captain Clive arrived at Trichinapalli 1 ” * 

To judge fairly and candidly the degree of merit or 
demerit attaching to Dupleix at this crisis of the 

* Orme. 
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' vii* <>f I’reiicli India, we propose to examine his 

. conduct after the occurrence of the misfortunes we have 
1752 . Tecounted. In wliat a position was he then ! Law, 
with tlie main body of the Lrcnich troops, beaten and 
taken prisoners; d’Autenil, witli the relieving foi’ce 
consisting of tin* (»uly Fi'cncli troops available for garri- 
son purjroses, Irciaten and taken ])risoners ; Bnssy, with 
all tliat )et remained, far off at Aurangabad ; Chanda 
Siiliib, Iris (rusted ally, mui-d(;red, and his levies dis- 
persed. 'I'o Dnpleix llien (liere remained at this crisis 
merely I’omliclimT, Jinji, and tin; French po.ssessions on 
the coast, witliout garrisons to defend them, still less 
widi troops available for ojierations in the field. IJis 
enmnies, on tin* contrary, triumphant, possessors now 
ol (Ire intlumrce and of the material advantages for 
wliicli he had toiled, had it in their grower apparently 
utterly to overwhelm him. They had not only an army 
and numerous native rdlhrs, l)ut a Lawrence and a 
Clive t(. command them. Dnpleix had no longer an 
army, no longer an ally; siitce tire departure of Bussy 
he had never had a gemnatl: he had to dejrrmd upon 
no one Imt himself, — attd one other trusted and indefa- 
tigable councillor, — his own wife. Let us watch now 
how this man, thus overmatcht^d, thus driven into a 
corner, made head against tlu' enormous difficulties 
with which he had to contend. 

Ilis own experiences and alliances with native chief- 
tains had satisfital Dnpleix, that to such men there was 
no such disorgamser as \ictory. Prepared after defeat 
to saciilice in a})])earance even their just claims, if by so 
doing they ca.uld nAaiii a basis for future action, they 
uould on a change of fortune, however occurring, show 
an absolute forgcttulness of past admissions, and increase 
theii demands to a most exaggerated degree. If this 
weie the case when a native prince might be in alliance 
with a Luio])ean power-, to a much more extended and 
dangerous degree would it occur when three or four 
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native princes should occupy such a ])osition. For then 
each ally would measure his own claims by the claims 
of his rival, and it would inevitably happen that such 1752. 
claims would often clash. Now in the wav that had 
just then concluded, Muhammad Ali, the rival of 
Chanda Saliib, had been aided by three native allies, 

— by the Raja of Tanjur, the Raja of Maisur, and the 
Marathas. So long as it seemed certain that Muhammad 
Ali and his English allies woidd prove triumphant, — a 
conclusion which the imbecility of Law had made clear 
to the acute intellects of the natives at an early period 
of the contest, — it was evident to Dupleix that no 
attempts to bring them over to his side would have 
the smallest effect. Nevertheless he maintained native 
envoys at their courts, instructed by liim fiom timts to 
time to act as circumstances might render advisable. 

It was then, when victory declan'd itself against 
him, when he had no more any troops and not a 
single ally, that lie put iii action those arts of wliich 
no one better than he understood the use. llis attem])ts 
were not at first made on Muhammad Ali. The 
English, he well knew, were acting in the name of 
that prince, and would be bound to attend mainly 
to his interests. Of the other parties to the alliance, 
the Marfithas were the most influential, and with tliese, 
at the moment when the power he represented lay- 
lowest in the estimation of the world, he commenced 
his secret negotiations. 

So well did he succ('cd that Muhammad Ali and his 
English allies soon found that almost the only profit 
they had derived from their victory was the surrender 
of Law and his army. In a moment, as it were, they 
discovered that the animosity of the Maisuriaus against 
Muhammad Ali, and of Murari Rao against both, Avould 
prevent that combined action in the field on Avhich they 
had previously calculated; whilst the men of the Tanjur 
contingent, sick of service which seemed likely to bring 
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^vit^ * advantage, were clamorous to return to their own 

— ^ > country. So pronounced Avere tlie secret intrigues and 

1752. so undisguised llie mutual suspicions, that, although 
Law’s force had surrendered on Juno li, it was not till 
tlic 9tli of the following month that the Nawwab and 
his E]iglish allies were able to leave Tricljinapalh, and 
even then lu^ was forced to leave 200 of the latter and 
L500 of tlieir sipaliis as a garrison to protect the city 
against liis former associates, — the Maisuriaiis and the 
Marjithiis. 

Llu^ d(day thus caused, and tlie disalfection in the 
en(‘my‘’s camp were eminently serviceable to Dupleix. 
It so hap])C‘ued that in that very interval the yearly 
rc'inforcemcnts of troops arrived at Pondichery from 
France. It is true that the men com])osing it were 
not of the best material, — indeed Dupleix himself 
asscTts tliat they were a collection of the vilest 
rabble, — but tliey formed at least a basis upon 
which to work. To increase their number he landed 
the sailors fjom the iieet, and manned tlie vessels in 
their })lace Avitli lascars. lly these means he found 
himself provided with a body of nearly oOO liuropean 
stddiers, able once more to present a respectable ap- 
pearance in th(' eyes of th(i native powers. To effect 
all this he had freely drawn upon liis private resources, 
and made Ids entire fortune subservient to the cause of 
liis country. An opportunity soon jiresented itself still 
furtluu’ to confirm the opinions entertained regarding 
the magnitude of liis ri^sources, and to intimate very 
clearly to the native princes that Pondichery was yet 
unconquc'red. Harassed by tlieir native allies, and by 
the intrigues fomenting around them, the English had 
made but slow progress after leaving Trichinapallf. 
They took indeed Tiruvadi, held by a small garrison of 
French sipiihis, on July 17 ; but from that moment 
their counsels became as uncertain as had been those of 
the Jrench two months earlier. Major Lawrence had 
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left them on account of his luialth ; Clive had been 
compelled to proceed to Fort St. David from the same ^ ! 
cause ; and the command of the troops in the field was 1762. 
left to the incapable Gingeus. 'L'liis officer remain- 
ing idle at Tiruvadi, instructions were sent him from 
Governor Saunders, contrary to tlie advice of Major 
Lawrence, to detach a portion of his force against Jinji. 

Major Gingens obeyed tliese orders by sending, on 
August 3, 200 Europeans, 1,000 sipahis, and 000 of 
the Nawwiib’s cavalry under tlie command of Major 
Kiunecr, an officer who had but just arrived from 
Europe. 

Intelligence of the marcli of this d(;tacliment having 
been promptly conveycal to l)u])leix, he determined to 
use it to strike a blow for the recovery of the prestige 
of the French arras. Sending orden-s, therefore to the 
commandant of Jinji to hold that ])lacc to the last 
extremity, lie organised from his new levies a force of 
300 Europeans and 500 sipahis, and sent them with 
seven fieltl-pieces to occupy a position lialf way between 
Pondichery and Jinji, tind commanding the pass just 
traversed by the English on their route to the latter 
place. 

Jinji was a fortress on many accounts very dear to 
the French. Its almost marvellous capture by Bussy, on 
the 11th September, 17-50, had raised the reputation of 
his countrymen to the highest point all over India: the 
victory gained near it by (h; la Touche over the forces of 
Nasir Jang, had seemed to consolidate and cement 
French power in the Karmitik. The possession of 
Jinji alone gave them a jirestige in the eyes of the 
natives, which it Avoiild have taken much to eradicate. 

Its natural inaccessibility, Dupleix was well aware, was 
sufficient to enable a well-commanded garrison to beat 
off a force five times the strength of that commanded 
by Kinneer. That officer likewise, he knew, was a 
stranger to the country and its people, and it seemed 
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CHAP, highly improbable that in the lottery of the distribu- 
^ tion of commands, the English sliould draw a second 
1762. Lawrence, still less another h('avcn-born genius of the 
stamp of Clive, llis plan, therefore, seemed certain to 
succeed. Oj)erating (jn the rear of the enemy, who, he 
was sure, would make nothing of his movement against 
Jinji, he woidd induce liim to attack the French in a 
position {)rcviously chosen and previously fortified, and 
he would then, it setuned certain, take his revenge for 
Srirangam. 

It fell out just as he liad anticipated. Kinneer 
arrived liefon; .linji on August G, sumiiioiied it, and met 
with a determined refusal. Appalled at its strength he 
was hesitating as to liis action, wlicn news reached him 
that the Frencli had taken up a ]a)sition at Vieravandi 
in his rear, cutting offliis (!onimuiiications with Tiruvadi. 
With the spirit of a soldier Kinneer turned at once to 
attack this new enemy, and, rendered bold by the re- 
peated successes of the English, lie did not care to 
reconnoitre, but dashed directly on the French position. 
To draw on the linglish against the strongest part of 
tliis, M. de Kerjcan, a nephew of Dujdeix, who held 
the command, directed his men to retire. The English, 
on this, advanced witli greater audacity, till they found 
themselves ex])osed to the full fire of the enemy’s field- 
j)ioces, sejiarated from tliem by a strongly fortified wall. 
At this moment Kinneer was wounded, the English 
siiiiihis retreated, andeven the English white troops began 
to waver. Just then Kerjcan directed a movement on 
their flank. On this servica; 100 French soldiers started. 
The mameuvre was decisive. The English fell back 
after but a slight resistance, leaving forty of their men 
dead on the field of action. 

Thus ill loss than two months after the terrible and 
seemingly irreparable losses caused by the incapacity' of 
law, did Dupleix bring back victory to the French 
standards, and recover his influence amongst the native 
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princes of the Karnatik. The effect was increased by ciiap. 
the capture, shortly afterwards, of a company of Swiss . 
mercenaries, employed by the English under the corn- i 752 . 
mand of Captain Scliaufon the liigli seas. The English 
denounced this action as opposed to the law of nations, 
the two countries being nominally at peace. But 
Duplcix triumpl] an tly replied that he had as much right 
to capture English soldiers on the seas, as the English 
had to capture Frcncli soldiers on land ; that on this 
occasion he was merely acting in self-defence, as tliese 
soldiers had been sent to sea that tlu'y might the more 
effectually attack the French possessions on shore. 

There can be no doubt as to the soundness and com- 
pleteness of this reply. 

It was about this period that I)u])lcix receivcHl from 
the Subadar of the Dakhan, Salabat Jang, a ])atent 
containing his formal appointment as Naw>vab of the 
Karnatik, and of the countries south of the Krishna, 
and as possessor of all the other honours conferi-ed 
upon him by Muzaffar Jang. Salabat Jang also in- 
formed him that the Jhiiperor Alnnad Slnih would 
shortly send an embassy with tin*, imperial oatents of 
confirmation, lii consequence of the authority tlius re- 
ceived, Duplcix a})i)ointed llaju Sahib, ilie son of tlie 
deceased Chanda Sahib, to hold the apjiointment under 
him. Finding, however, that the young man himself 
preferred pleasure and sloth to the occupation of war, 
he entered into negotiations with Murtiza Ali, the 
surviving son-in-law and nearest relative of the family 
of Dost Ali, Murtiza Ali responded freely to the con- 
ditions, and agreed to advance a considerable sum of 
money, and to levy troops in support of his title. In 
the same month, likewise, the Directors of the Company 
of the Indies wrote to Dupleix to express their entire 
satisfaction with his conduct, and to inform him tliat 
the King of France had been pleased, in compliance 
with their solicitations, to confer upon him the title of 

z 
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va^' witli reversion in direct line to his descendants. 

From all the eminent ])ublic men in France he received 
1752, by the same o])portnnity congratulations on the receipt 
of this well-merited honour, and expressions of entire 
concurrence in tlie ])olicy he had arlopted. Meanwhile, 
all his hopes raised by the success at Vieravandi, 
Dupleix rcuKuved his negotiations with the Maisurians 
and Murari Rao, pressing them to declare openly in 
his favour. Tliis they agieed to do, provided Dupleix 
should engage so to eni|)h)y' the main army of the Eng- 
lish as to leave them free to prosecute their view’s upon 
Trichina])alli. In accordance with tluise views Dupleix 
reinforced Kerjean to the utmost extent possible, and 
sent him to enforc,e a blockade of Fort St. David, so as 
to prevent any [)ossi])hi co-o])eration by the English 
with their dcdachment at Trichinapalli. By this means 
Kerj(!an’s force w’as increased to 400 Europeans, 1,500 
sipaliis, and 5U0 native horse. 

'fhe news of this vigorous action aroused Major TjUw- 
rence from his bed of sickness. Pj oceeding to Fort St. 
David by sea he arrived there on August 27, and on 
the following morning moved out at the head of 400 
Europeans, 1,700 sipahis, and 400 troops belonging to 
Muhammad Ali, to reconnoitre the French position. 
Strong as it was he resolved to attack it on the follow- 
ing day. But Kerjean, not confident as to the result of 
an action, I’etreattal during the night to Babur, two 
niih's from hknl St. David, and the following evening, — 
Major Lawrenc(? still advancing, — to Valiainir, within 
three miles from Fondichery. 

At this time Dupleix was momentarily expecting the 
arrival of a ship called the “Prince,” having on board 
700 men, and, Nvhat was of equal importance, a tried 
commander on Indian soil, — M. de la Touche. As 
Major Lawrence was forbidden by his instructions to 
attack the French in their position on French soil, it 
would have been wise policy on the part of the French 
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coraraander to remain where lie was until the reinforce- 
meiits should arrive. But it would appear that Major 
Lawrence was equally awan' of the hopes entertained 1752 . 
regarding the “ Prince,” and lie wisely bethought him 
of trading on the ambition of M. de Kerjean, who 
could scarcely expect to r(*tain liis command on the 
arrival of an officer with the rc])utation ol' de la Touche. 

He resolved, therefore, to move back to Babur, hoping 
that Kerjean woidd followed him. 'I'lie ri'sult fully 
answered his expectations.* Kerji'an followed the 
English major the next day, and early on the morning 
of September 0 received the sliock of his attack. The 
action was obstinate and bloody. The French received 
the assault with great intrejiidity, crossing bayonets with 
the enemy. Tlieir si])ahis, however, wlio were stationed 
in the centre, could not support tlie English cliargi; and 
gave way in disorder. Their centre thus [)ierced, tln^ 
whole line fell back, and lied in confusion. Iveijeau 
himself, 15 officers, and about 100 men weie taken ])ri- 
soners. The number of the killed and wounded on the 
part of the French is not recorded. 'I'lie English, how- 
ever, lost one officer killed, four wounded, and 78 men 
killed or wounded.f 

The worst result of the action h'.r the French was 
the unfavourable effect it had upon the Maisuiiau and 
Maratha leaders. Of the warriors of the latter nation, 

3,000 under Innis Khan, who wei'e on the march to 
join the French, at once tri.nsferred their allegiance to 
Muhammad Ali, and the Maisurians deferred for a short 
time their plans against Trichinapalli. 'The work of 
Bupieix, however, had been two well performed for a 
defeat of this nature to cause its permanent failure. 

* Major Lawrence states that Ker- who was tak^ri prisoner in the action, 
jean was forced to not thus by the wished to clear himself at his uncle’s 
repeated orders of Duplcix, and by expense, ’fho nioveunuit was ex- 
the threat that he would be super- actly that which JJupleix would have 
seded by de la Touche. No autho- wished to delay, 
rity is jjiven for this assertion, aud it t Orme ; Lawrence’s 3Innoirs. 

cau only be imagined that Kerjean, 

z 2 
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He pr(;miso(l the Maisurians that, if they could only take 
'rri(‘iiiHapalli, it should be theirs. The magic of his iii- 
1762. fliieiice, still all-] )re valent in the minds of the natives, 
was confirmed by tlu; inaction of Lawrence after Ids 
victory. Thus it happened that, within six iveeks of 
that action, tlu' Maisurians and theMarathas abandoned 
the English alliance, and declared openly for the 
French. 

Anotlu'r advantage* before tlu^ termination of the 
cam])aigii of IToli accaned to the French go^'ernor. The 
gi’eatest of his opponents, Clive, was forced before the 
close of th(‘ year to abandon the scene of his trium}»hs, 
and to })i()ceed to Kurope for the benefit of his health. 
It is wvue that h(' signalised the few months prior to his 
depart ure hy two achievaunents, showing not less energy, 
daring, and military talent than had distinguished his 
(‘arly victories. We allude to the capture of the forts 
of Kdvlaon and (Jhengal])at ; the former on the sea 
c.otist about nddway between 8t. Thorne* and Sadras, 1(5 
mil(*s soutli of Madras ; the latter on the river Falar, 
(U)mina,nding (he high road between Fort St. George 
a.nd Fondichery, and about 40 miles from the English 
Fresidinuy. The capture of these two places is 
mcrnorable from the fact that the 200 troops who formed 
the Eur’opean ]>ortion of Clive’s little army were raw 
recruits,^ tin* sw(‘epings of the English jails, and so 
litth* discipliiu’d that on a shot from the fort of Kdvlaon 
killing oiu* of them all the rest ran away. Nevertheless, 
even upon this rabble, Clive exercised an influence so 
magical ; he won their respect to such an extent by his 
own C(>ntem])t, of danger and personal daring, his fail- 
ing health notwithstanding; that at their head and by 
their means In* reduced Kdvlaon, defeated a force of 

* Lord iHaenuJay, 111 his os^vay on for this statement, siinidjwtmarks, it 
CHac, States ihtit ltu‘ iorco was of could hardly be expected that any 
such a dcscri])ti(m Ihat no officer hut officer who had acquired reputation 
Cine would rpk his itqiutatioii by wiuild %villiiiglyrisk it by taJdngthe 
eonjinaiidiiifr it, Onno, however, comTuand of tlitm. 
wlio was Loid Macaulay’s authority 
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700 sipahis and 40 Europeans sent by l)u])leix to relieve 
it, and then marching on Clicugul})at, tlie strongest . 
place next to Jinji in that ])art of the country, forced 1752. 
the French garrison of 40 Europeans and 500 sipahis 
to evacuate it. He then proceeded to Madras, and 
thence to England. 

Notwithstanding these losses, howevo]-, a careful 
survey of the position of Dujdeix at the close of 1752, 
and a’ contrast with the state to wliich he had been 
reduced by the surrender of Law and d’Autcuil but six 
months before, will show how mucli his vast genius had 
been able within that short ])eriod to accomplish. To 
do this completely, his relations to the Directors of the 
Company of the Indies must be borne in mind. This 
Company, not ])ossessiug onofourth jmrt of the wealth 
of the English Company, had deceived itself by the hope 
that the position of Dupleix, as master of tlie Karnatik, 
was too assured, tf)o secure for liim to reciuire any 
sjiecial aid from France. Tlie Directors looked rather 
to Dupleix to transport to France vast sums of money. 

No doubt even u]) to the end of 1751, the ])osition of 
Dupleix justified the public men in France in the most 
sanguine hopes as to the future of French India, lint 
that was the very reason why real statesmen would have 
aided and supported him with all the means at their 
disposal. The transport of 2,000 or 5,000 men to Fon- 
dichery in 1751, would almost certainly have given 
France absolute possc'ssion of Southern India. She her- 
self would not have felt the loss of that insignificant 
number of her soldiers, wliilst they could scarcely have 
failed to gain for her tlie coveted prize. But instead of 
support of this nature the Directors literally starvcul 
Dupleix. They sent him comparatively a small number 
of ships, and no funds ; the few men to serve as soldiers 
— to gain for France an empire greater tlian herself — 
were the off-scourings of the jails and the sweepings 
of the galleys. When he asked them for a competent 
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OHAJ*. general tliey s('nt liim a Law. It is true that, elevated 

^ . })y the hopes tliey had formed from the success of his 

1752. large; schemes, tliey vouchsafed him flattering letters and 
a marepiisate. These, however, were but cheap rewards 
which I)u])l(;i\ would gladly have bartered for a few 
hundred oi‘ thos<* brave troops who wore idling their 
time in the garrisons of France. Thus left to his own 
resourc(\s wc^ s(H 3 him evoking material strength out of 
the slightest inaUaials, drawing to himself allies, -when, 
as it would ap])ear, there remained to him nought but 
destruction, lie thus succeeded because, in the first 
plaf‘e, h(' i>()ssessed a genius for organisation of the 
highest oi'der ; IxH'auscg in the second, he considered no 
sju;rihc(' too great to be made for the glory and interests 
of Frances Bitt(M'ly personal as was the hatred borne to 
him in that day hy contemporary Englishmen, seizing as 
they did (*vcry occasion to attribute to him motives of 
])(;rsonal ambition and jiorsonal vanity, even they were 
forc(Hl to admit liis genius and liis devotion to his 
country. “To give ])n])loix his due,” writes Major 
Lawrence in his memoirs, “he was not easily cast down; 
his piide supported him, and at the same time liis mind 
was full of nvsources.” Mr. Ormc likewise admits that 
tin; French would have been compcdled “to cease hos- 
tilities alter the capture of Srirangam, had not M. 
l)u])l(ux l)(Hm endowed (and this at least is much to his 
honour) ^y\{h a ])ersev('rance that even sujierseded his 
regard to his own fortune, of which he had at that time 
disbursed IT 40,01)0, and he continued with the same 
spirit to furnish more.’' It wms this disinterestedness, 
this abnegation of his own interests when the interests 
of I ranee were concerned, that gave him influence and 
authority with his own people, that gained the lasting 
admiration and respect of all the native princes witli 
whom he came in contact. In Dupleix they recognised 
a man not only thoroughly in earnest, but who was 
proof against the ordinary consequences of disaster. 
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Never was lie more full of resources than when chap. 
apparently the well of those resources liacl been dried ^ L 
up. The princes of India never felt safe Avhen they 1752. 
were opposed to that versatile intellect, to tliat 
resourceful genius. So tlioroughly did the English 
recognise his magic power, that they kept their puppet, 
Muhammad Ali, in the strictest seclusion. Dupleix 
contrived, nevcrtlieless, to correspond with Muhammad 
Ali. It was only, however, to receive an answ’er begging 
Dupleix not to impute to him th(^ fault of his conduct, 

“ for,” added Muhammad Ali, “ you know that I am no 
longer master of my actions.” 

Never, jierhaps, was his genius more eminently dis- 
played than after the catastrophe of Srirangani. With- 
out troops he was exposed to the full fury of the 
victorious array of Lawrence and (!live, and though 
these were forbidden to attack Pondichery, they had 
it apparently in their power (o reduce tin; French 
settlement to the most insignihcant dimensions, to 
deprive it of all real power in the country, of all in- 
fluence with the natives. Yet by raising uj) enemies 
within their own camp, I)u])leix delayed their march 
from Trichiiiapalli, rendered any decided action on 
their part impossible, gained for himself that which of 
all other things was most necessary to him, — time, — and 
actually succeeded in less than two months after that 
great disaster, in beating in the field the victorious 
English, and in determining the most powerful native 
allies of that nation to transfer their material aid to 
the French colony. But for the precipitancy of K(;r- 
jean, the advantages gained by the English at Trichinii- 
palH would have been quite neutralised. 

It was, it must be admitted, an immense misfortune 
to Dupleix, that whilst his own commanders in the 
Karnatik were men of the most ordinary ability, and 
even, as in the case of Law', of marked imbecility of 
character, there should have been op])oscd to him the 
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jjjeiiius for war of that epoch. The strong, 
sharp, incisive blows of Clive were terribly effective 
1762 . on the bc'sotted leaders of the French forces; they 
w(‘r(^ iiK^t hy no coiiiiterstroke, by nought, in fact, 
but weakii(‘ss and indecision. With a rough and 
detcnnin(‘d liand Clive broke down the foundations 
of Frencli dominion, infused a confidence into the 
Fnglisli s()ldi(a\. that never afteinvards left them, and 
showed tli(' world that the natives of India, when well 
l(‘d and Avhen possessing confidence in their com- 
inand(‘r, ar(‘ ra])able of evincing the best qualities of 
r(‘al soldicTs, alike of (iourage and constancy, heroism and 
S('lf-denial. Ihit for this one man no diversion would 
have* been attempted on Arkat, the English garrison 
would hav(‘ remained dispirited in Trichinapalli, and, 
it is more tlnin probable, would have yielded that city 
to the superior numbers of Law. But it was Clive that 
brolo' the S])ell of French invincibility : he it Avas wlio 
tii>t showed his troops and the natives of the Kariuitik 
that it was possible to conquer even the soldiers of 
Diipleix. II(‘ transferred, moreover, to the English 
troops that oj)iuion of their oavii qualities in the field, 
Avliieh till Ills coining had b('en monopolised by the 
Irencli. It was a hard destiny that brought to the 
oAerthrow of tin* plans of Dupieix, a genius so warlike, 
a mastin’) ovi'r men so unsurpassed. 

\ el, though ansiiccessful, on the wliole, in the Kar- 
mitik, tlie victories ot the French troo])sin another part 
of Indian soil, more than compensated in the mind of 
Dujdoix for the calamities they sustained near the 
coast, inmeh iuflumice Avas still paramount, tlie repu- 
tation ot the Irench arms still supreme, the power of 
the hiench governor still unquestioned, at the court of 
the Suhadar. lo gain that influence, to maintain that 
rc'putation, to increase that power, Dupieix had not 
hesitated to deprive himself of the services of his best, 
his only, general, even to risk his supr'’‘macy on the 
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Koromandel coast. Certainly in those days it was chap. 
considered, even by the enemies of Dnpleix, that the ^ 1 
gain at Aurangabad far outweighed tlie losses in the 1752. 
Kamatik. To see how that gain was achieved, how' 
b'rench influence was so consolidated as to be for many 
years proof against the overtlirow of French power at 
Pondichcry, we must now devote a few pages to the 
romantic career of the energetic and stout-hearted 
Bussy. 
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C!il7VPTER VIII. 

HOSSY TO 1754. 

CHAP. 'I'hk vif^our uml energy displayed by Bussy at Ambur 
and Jinji, liis prompt action at Kadapab, alike on the 
tield of l)attle as after the death of Muzaffar Jang, his 
subsecpient march through the entire breadth of the 
Dakhun, and liis triurapliant entry into Aurangabad on 
June 2!), 1751, have been already adverted to.* What 
there then remained to him to accomplish, and liow he 
accomidislied it we have still to record. 

But in order tliat we may obtain a complete and 
comprehensivi! view of the situation — that, transport- 
ing our minds to the past, we may gaze at a panorama 
from which the light of the present is excluded,. so as 
to see th(' India of that day (sxactly as India then was — 
we purpose* in the first place to give a brief retro- 
spectivi; sketcli of the country known as the Dakhan, 
defining its original coniu'xion with, and its degree of 
dependence upon, the om’pire of the Miighals. 

'I'he term I'akhan, or more correctly Dakhin, though 
embracing in its literal meaning tlie whole of the 
southern part of India, was always held by the Muham- 
madans, and lias been since held by ourselves, to com- 
prehend only tliat portion of southern India lying 
between tlic Narbada and the Krishna. After the 
extinction of the Tughlik dynasty in 1399, there arose 
from the ruins of tlie Dellii monarchy six indepen- 
dent sovereignties south of the Narbada. These were 
the states ot Golkouda, Ih'japur, Aurangabad, Bidar, 

* (.'hai.t-i- VI. 
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iiirar,* and Khandcsh. Of these, in the course of 

time, Birar mci'ged into Aurangabad, and the greater ^ 

part of Eldar into Golkonda, the remainder being swal- 1751. 
lowed up by Bfjapur. But with tlie accession of the 
House of Taimur to the throne, there commenced a 
struggle on the part of its representatives to compier 
these ancient appanages of the em])ire. Their ctforts 
were so far successful tliat in loDl) Kliandesh was in- 
corporated by Akbar into liis dominions. Thirty-eight 
years later, Aurangabad, till tlien governed by the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, and the ca])ital of which liad 
been captured by Akbar in 1000, was tinally comjuered 
by Shah Jahan. The dynasty of Adil Shall in Bijapur 
succumbed to his son and successor, Aurangzeb, in 
1080 ; whilst tlie dynasty of Kiitab Shah in Golkonda, 
offered a successful resistanc(^ to tliat monarch but a 
year longer. Thus it lia])pen(al that, twenty years 
before his demise, tlu^ whole of the country — lost to 
the crown of Delhi on the dissolution of the empire 
under Muhammad Tughlik — had recognised the supre- 
macy of Aurangzeb. 

It must not be imagined, however, that every ])ortioii 
of the three fallen monarcliic^s of Golkonda, Bijapur, 
and Aurangabad, stretcliing as they originally did to the 
sea to the westward, and comprising tlie cities of Puna 
and Satara, as well as Bijiijiur and Golkonda, was in an 
equal dc^gree subject to that monarch. Before even 
their conquest had been achicned, there had appeared 
the first germs of a penver destined to rival, and finally 
to overshadow even, that of the Milghal. Commencing 
as a robber and a freebooter, Sivaji succeeded in 
baffling, sometimes even in defeating, the armies of 
the Emperor. I^eaviug the capitals of the Musalmaii 

* Tlie Birar of thos(‘ days did not lUionsla. Nagpur itself did not 
include nearly so mueli territory as form a part ot it, being tlie eapital 
tile kingdom of that name govern(‘d of the adjoining iirovinee of iioii- 
by the Maratha family of the dwami. Its capital was Eliebpur. 
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c’HAv. dynasties to be occupied by the Mughals, he filched 
, wliole districts for himself. So successful had he been 
1751 . in such enterprises, that on his death, in 167!), he left 
as an inheritance to Iris son the western or seaboard 
jiortiou of the territories that oAVcd allegiance to the 
rulers of Aurangabad and Bijapur. 'fhe consequence of 
this, and of the sulisequeut contest of the Marathas 
witli Aurangzc;lj, was that on the death of that prince 
in 1707, tile territory called the Dakhau, dependent on 
Delhi, compriseil the ancient kingdom of tiolkonda, 
a portion of the old kingdom of Aurangabad, with 
Aurangabad itself, and but a small slice of Bijapur. 
Deiiendeut on this, however, was the long slip of 560 
miles of territory on the eastern coast, known as the 
Karnatik. Tlie western coast, with the exception of 
the jiarts occupied by the English and Portuguese, but 
including the cities of Puna, Satara, and Bijiijiur, had 
become permanently Maratha. 

■Vurangzeb was himself exercising regal functions in 
the Dukhan when his last illness attacked him at 
Almiadnagar. On his death — February 21st, 1707 — 
the authoi'ity in that quarter devolved upon his son, 
Azim Shah, with whom was the best officer of the late 
Emperor, Zultikar Khan. When, notwithstanding the 
efforts ot Zultikar, Azim Shah was defeated and slain 
by Ins brother Sultan Muazzam, at Agra, in Juue of the 
same year, tlu^ latter so highly appreciated the talents 
of his op})ouent's general, that he at once appointed 
him Suhadar of the Dakhan, conferring upon him at 
the same time the title of Amir-ul-urnara, or lord of 
lords, /ulfikar, however, ]>refeiTed the intrigues of 
tlie Delhi court to an independent vicoroyalty. He 
acce^pted, indeed, the appointment, but, leaving Daud 
Kluiii Pani as his deputy, he joined Muazzam, who liad 
assumed the title ol Bahadur Shah, On the death of 
this prince, in 17 1 2, a grand opportunity was oftered to 
Zultikar for the exercise of the adroit baseness that with 
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him was habitual. He took full advantage of it, so full 
indeed, that he very speedily met with the ordinary fate . 
of unprincipled intriguers. For, having betrayed the 1751. 
Emperor Jahaudur Sliah into tlie hands of his nephew 
Farukh Siyar, he was at once strangled by order of the 
new sovereign. Zulhkar was succ(;edcd in the gover- 
norship of the Dakhan by Chin Kalicli Khan, created 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, a title which has gone down to liis 
descendants, the jn’csent rulers of llaidanibad. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, at a later ])eriod honoured by the 
title of “ Asaf ,Jah,” the “ pillar of state,”* was Subadar 
of the Dakhan when the first contest for supremacy 
between the French and English began in the Karnatik. 

AVe have seen how in the (airly part of those struggles 
he imposed his law ujion tin; contending jiartics, by the 
appointment, after th<‘ murder of Said Muhammad 
Khan, of his trusted limitenant, Anwar-nd-din, as 
Nawwab of the Karnatik. His death, and the conse- 
(juences resulting from it — the succession of his son 
Nasir Jang, his alliance with the English, his murder 
at the battle of Jinji; the installation of Nasir Jang’s 
nephew .Muzaffar Jang, his death at the moment of 
victory over the revolhal Nawwfibs; and, finally, the 
elevation in his place of Sahibat Jang, the next sur- 
reviving son of Niz;im-nl-Mulk, have been already 
recorded.'l’ We have now to see what sort of an 
inheritance it was u])on which Salabat Jang thus 
entered, the obstacles that lay in his path, the ditficul- 
ties that seemed to increase with every movement that 
he made. The office of Subadar of the Dakhan had 
not been an hereditary office;. It had lain in the gift of 
the Emperor of Delhi. Now, at the time of the death 
of Nizara-ul-M ulk, the imperial throne had just fallen 
into the nominal ])ossession of .Vlimad Shah, but that 

* Literally, “ tlie Asaf of dig- iho possession of the highest vvis- 
nity.’" The word “ Asaf ” is a dom. 
proper name, supposed to he that of t Chapters 111. and VI. 
the Wazir of Solomon, and iudieate;! 
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monarch f'ouiicl liimself too beset with difficulties of his 
■ ^ -I - own to |)ay much attention to the affairs of the Dakhan. 

1751. It was in consequence of this, and of the increasing 
anarchy at Delhi in succeeding reigns, that the satrapy 
of llaidirabad — the appointment to the government of 
which still remained nominally with the Emperor — 
(!anie to be regaiah'd virtually as an appanage of the 
family of Nizjim-ul-Mulk. J.t was, hoAvever, the know- 
halge that thei real ap))ointment Avas vested in the 
Kmperor, Avhich indneesd the various claimants of the 
family of Nizatn-ul-Mulk to the Subadari to fortify their 
pretensions by the publication of an imperial firman. 
It was by virtue of such a I’oscript, real or pretended, 
that on th(! death of Nizain-ul-Mulk, his son, Nasir 
.Tang, s(>t forth his claims to be his successor. Relying 
upon tlie same authority, the validity of Avhich Avas 
(upially doubtful, Muzalfar .Tang disputed those claims. 
Wluni death had removed these two competitors, and 
the French general, Hussy, had elevated the third son 
of ISizam-ul-’Mulk, Salabat Jang, to the dignity, that 
nohh'inau, records Mr. Ormc, “ did not think it safe to 
appear in sight of the caj)ital before he had acted the 
stale hut immpous c(‘rcmony of receiving from the 
haiuls of an aml)assador, said to be sent by the (ireat 
Mughal, letters ])ateut, appointing him viceroy of all 
the eounlries which had been under ihe jurisdiction of 
his father, Nizamud-Mulk.” 

Salabat Jang, however, Avas but the third son of that 
famoTis viceroy, 'flic elder brother, Glulzi-ud-diu, had 
imha'd, as avc have stated, preferred, on the death of his 
father, to givm a sullen acquiescence in the elevation of 
his second brother, Nasir Jang, to the Subadari, rather 
than to plunge into a contest Avith one who had taken 
care to possc'ss himself of his father’s treasure. But 
time had changed the aspect of affairs. Nasir Jang 
had goiu?, M uzaffar J aiig had gone, and in their stead 
reigned Salabat Jang — a man born in luxury, unused 
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to govern, effeminate, slothful, and possessing an chap. 
almost empty treasury. I'his state of things pre- 
sented an opportunity for self-aggrandiserncnt, which, 1751 . 
in the decline of the Muglial Emjiire, few possessed 
sufficient virtue to resist. Ghazi-ud-din at least had 
not that virtue. Tlirough the agency of Mulhar Rao 
TIolkar, he opened negotiations with the Peshwa, 
lialaji Baji Rao, and succeeded in inducing the great 
chief of the Marathas to snj)port liis pretensions. 

We have seen how the difficulty presented by this 
alliance had been momentarily overcome. A present of 
two lakhs of rupees, during his march to Golkonda, 
had induced the Maratha g(nieral to retire. Such pre- 
sents, however, ever form but incitemimts to new 
attacks. Prom the date of his triumphant entry into 
Aurangabad — June 29, 1751 — to tin; autumn of the 
same year, SalabatJang had indeed lived unthreatened. 
During that interval, however, Ghazi-ud-din and Balaji 
Baji Rao had had time to cement their plans, and it 
soon became but too clear that the i)rospect of a larger 
bribe had combined with the ])romises of Ghazi-ud-din 
to determine the Peshwa to make a new and more 
formidable attack upon the Dakhan on the earliest 
and most convenient occasion. Affairs in that quarter 
being thus threatening, we may proceed to inquire how 
they were influenced by the conduct of Bussy ; how, 
likewise, his presence in tlic capital of that division of 
the empire affected, or w'as likely to affect, the plans 
which Dupleixwas evolving for the growth of a French 
empire in India. 

The march of Bussy to Aurangabad in 1751, at the 
lieatl of a force of 300 Europeans and 2,000 disciplined 
sipahis, his overthrow (Uiriug that march of the three 
conspiring Nawwabs, his prompt elevation of Salabat 
Jang to the office and dignity of Subadar, had had the 
primary effect of making the French absolute masters 
of the situation. Bussy had, indeed, been a consenting 
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CHAP, party to the payment of two lakhs of rupees to Balaji 
^ Baji Rao, as the prict^ of his retreat, but solely because 
1761. ^16 considered, and ri<^htly considered, that the pos- 

session of the capital, and the peaceful occupation of 
the country, in the first instance, were objects which 
could scarcely be purchased too dearly. Arriving at 
Aurangabad, be so ordered his conduct that, whilst 
nominally the faitlifid ally, he might really be the 
master, of the Subadar. To this end he selected as his 
own residence, and as the place to be occupied by his 
troops, a fortn!SS at one of the extremities of the city, 
and completely commanding it. On the defences of 
this he mounted Ins guns, and disposed his detachment 
in such a manner that it might hci ready for immediate 
service. He established amongst his men the most 
rigorous discipline. Mo soldier was ])ermitted to leave 
the fort but at a fixed hour and at a fixed time, and not 
even then without the written permission of the com- 
mandant. Punishments, more or less severe, according 
to the offences, followed every infraction of discipline. 
The result was all that conld be desired. There were 
neither bouts of drunkenness amongst the soldiers 
themselves, nor quarrels or altercations with the towns- 
people. The richest and most valuable goods were 
freely displayed under the protection of the French 
soldiery. Iud(;ed, their conduct at Aurangabad was so 
exemplary, that the natives soon came to admire them 
for their courtesy, as much as they had before feared 
and esteemed them for their valour.* 

Nor was Bussy for a long time less happy or less 
successful in his dealings with the Subadar and his 
courtiers. It was impossible that a man possessing any 
discrimination of character could be long associated 
with Salabat Jang, Avithout noticing the Aveakness of 

* The account of tho^pro(*et‘(linj>s of Duiileix:, the histories of Orme, 
of Bussy from 1751 1o 1754 is lixsed "Wilks, and Grant Dulf, and the 
upon the memoir and corresx>ondcuce ‘‘ JSeir Mutakhcrin.” 
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his nature. Few could fail to see that in a Govern- 
meiit like that of the Dakhau — a Government quasi- ^ — 
independent, but which, notwithstanding, a powerful 1751. 
Emperor at Delhi might at any moment reclaim, a 
Government which, thus founded on no solid or per- 
manent foundation, was exposed to the incessant 
attacks of the encroaching power of the Marathas — 
everything must depend on the character of the ruler. 

If that ruler were weak and unstable ; if he had no 
resources within himself, no mental energies upon 
which to fall back and to depend, it was certain that 
he must become the sport of fortune, the tool and 
instrument of the strongest mind that had access to 
him. Now, Salabat Jang, Bussy enxrly divined, was 
that weak and unstable nature, and h(^ determined that 
no one but himself should ])lay the part of the strong- 
minded counsellor. In the force which he commanded 
Ik; had one instrument upon which he could count to 
enable him to attain the desired position. It was not, 
indeed, that he displayed, or intended to display, his 
troops in an attitude of menace, lie was far too wise 
for that. He shut tliem up, as we have seen, in a 
fortress, and drilled them into courtesy and gentleness. 

But the moral effect of that force was increased thereby 
tenfold. Whilst they excited no jejilousy, not a man 
but knew what they had done, what they could do, 
what they were ready to attempt, at the slightest word 
from Bussy. Plis power of restraining such a force 
added greatly to the influence of its presence. 

But it was not upon the force that he entirely relied. 

That was indeed the basis of his power; but a less able 
man might notwithstanding have used the influence 
given him by so strong a position to little purpose'. 

Bussy trusted for the success of his plans to his own 
acquaintance with native character. Though frank, 
open, and conciliatory, he was in those days, beibre yet 
age and gout had begun to undermine his faculties, a 

A A 
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CHAV, model of resolution and tact. He had spent many 
years in India in close contact with the natives, more 
esi)ecially witii those of high rank, and he understood 
them thoroughly. He had, too, the advantage of 
possessing a settled plan. Before leaving Pondichery 
he had concerted with Duideix the manner in which h(' 
was to carry on his relations with Muzaffar Jang, and 
he anticipatcnl no difficiilty in following his instructions 
to tlu' letter now that he had to deal with the more 
facile characp'r of Salahat. A glance at the map of 
India, and a recollection of the history of that period, 
will show how vast, how gigantic, yet, under ordinary 
circumstances, how hsisihle was this i)lan. Se])arated 
hy the Vindhya range from the disorganised empire 
in-i'per of the Mughal, the ]»()ssessor of the Muhamma- 
dan i)rovince of tin* Dakhan seemed to be in a position 
to !)(' abh' to give law' to the whoh; of south-eastern 
India. lie commandeil a large army, and ruled over a 
warlike population. He rvas the liege lord of the ruler 
of the Kariiiitik, and he wi(!lde(l in that ])roviuce itself 
the authority of the Mughal. He was thus the pos- 
sf'ssor of the moral and ]>hysical power ; he had the 
rii-ht to use force, and thi^ force ready to he used ; and 
in those days, when the name of the M ughal was every- 
thing, and the n'putatiou of the European settlers com- 
paratively nothing, that double power was, if not an 
irn'sistihle, yet a very ])otent, lever. 

'Phis being the position of the province known as the 
Dakhan, and this the power of its ruler, can we greatly 
blame that policy which at a moment when France had 
all but overcome her hated rival in the Karnatik, deter- 
mined, without striking a blow, to make that position 
and that influence purely French 1 What a vista did 
it not hold out to a patriotic ambition ! What dreams 
of em]>ire, what visions of imperial dominion! Pos- 
sessing the Karnatik, by this policy gaining th(* 
Dakhan, the minarets of the Jarai Masjid, and the 
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iewelled ornaments of the peacock-tlirone seemed near chap. 
enough to excite the fancy and to stimulate to irre- 
sistible action ! 1761. 

This tempting vision offered yet another advantage. 

It seemed so easy of accomplishment. Knowing the 
native character so thorouglily as did Diipleix, he was 
well aware that notwithstanding the obligations under 
which the reigning Siibadar migld be to the French, 
tli('y Avonld all forgotten unh‘ss lui wqyg continually 
reminded of their power as a peo])le — unless he had 
constantly before his eyes evidence of their sui)eriority. 

It was therefore, primarily, not h^ss to maintain French 
influence at the court of the Subadar, than to support 
the pretensions of Muzaffar Jang, tliat Hussy liad been 
directed to accoinpanj' that prince to Aurangabad. 
Dupleix did not doubt that witli the French ti'oops 
under a soldi('r-diplomatist in occu])ation of his caj)ital, 
engaged to sii})p()rt the Subadar ; and, what was of move 
consequence, wnth the Subadar himself feeling that he 
could depend upon tln'iii alone to support him ; the 
soldier-diplomatist, if he w'ere skilful and able, Avould 
inevitably draw to himself t\iG Avhole influence of the 
province, that he wanild shape its foreign policy, and 
inspire its political action — that he, in fact, would 
become the omnipotent mayor (ff the palace, the Subadar 
subside into the ])owerh'Ss automaton. 

Thus to divide his forces and to lose the services of 
his ablest general in the presence of such an enemy as 
the English, who had the sea as their base of oper- 
ations, was undoubt(.'dly to run a great risk. . YgI 
before we condemn Dupleix too harshly for running 
such a risk, we must point to the situation of affairs on 
the coast at that time. The two nations wcyg nominally 
at peace. The entire Karnatik and Trichinapalli, w ith 
the sole exception of the town of that name, had 
acknowledged Chanda Sahib as Nawwab. The English 
had positively refused to assist Muhammad Ali in the 

AA 2 
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CHAP, ilefonce of that city. But, even weie he to succeed iu 
. persuading them to do so, it seemed as though Dupleix 
1751. hfid nothing to fear from their efforts, for Lawrence, 
their ancient leader, was abseut, the genius of Clive 
bad not then been discovered, and Dupleix knew 
and rat(!d at its real value the capacity of such men 
as Gingens and Cope. Could he foretell that out of 
that dispirited colony of baffled enemies, rvho, not 
even venturing to remove tlieir seat of Government 
to Madras, remained cooped up in Fort St. David, idle 
s])cctators of his daring enterprise, there would arise 
one of the most consummate leaders of the age 1 
Ought he to have acted as though such a contingency 
were ])ossible ? Yes, undoubtedly, if we are to judge 
men by tlie higliest standard, if we are to make no 
allowances for human impulses and human passions, 
ui' are bound to declare that he ought so to have 
acted. Before sending Bussy to the Dakhan, he ought 
at least, as a measure of wise precaution, to have made 
sur(^ of 'rriediinapalli, to have crushed the last rival of 
(dianda Sahib. Had he done that — had he thus 
<le})rived the English of all pretext to interfere, and 
had he then been able to send Bussy to Aurangabad — 
the Kaniiitik would have been his, the Dakhan would 
liave become, his, and before long, all India south of 
the Yindliya range would have acknowledged the 
supremacy of the French. 

Still, tliough it was a great, as it turned out, indeed, 
a fatal fault, who will assert, that in the presence of 
so great a temptation, and in the ])rospect, seemingly 
certain, of repose in the Karnatik — for, it will be 
remembered, Muhammad Ali had lulled the suspicions 
of Dupleix by promises to surrender — who, we say, 
will assert that such a fault ought to be imputed as a 
fatal mistake to the illustrious Frenchman? We must 
recollect that the moment was so opportune — Muzaffar 
Jang going to take possession of his government, the 
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necessity that he should be accompanied by a body of 
brenchmeu so urgent, the peace of the Karnatik so 
assured — that there seemed but small necessity for the 
services on the spot of a Bussy. To Uupleix it must have 
appeared as if ho incurred a very small and a very distant 
risk, in order at once to grasp a very present and very 
certain gain — a gain whicli must have an enormous 
effect on the result of any future struggles in the 
Karnatik. Can we even blame him much, if he, look- 
ing into the future with but human eyesight, decided 
to run that small risk 1 The prospect, indeed, was 
so peculiarly alluring to a brilliant imagination, that 
Dupleix would not have been Dupleix had he decided 
to neglect or to defer it. 

As it was, everything seemed at tirst to favour the 
daring plans of the ]<Tench governor. He could not 
certainly have been more fitly or more ably represented 
than by the clover and versatile Bussy. We have 
already noticed the skilful and unobtrusive manner in 
which this officer disposed his soldiers in Aui’angabad. 
His own conduct was based upon the same principh;. 
'fo appear as nothing, yet to be everything in the State; 
to show himself to the world as the commandant of the 
French contingent, maintaining in the eyes of the 
natives by his lavish expenditure and outward show the 
dignity of that office ; to direct in secret all the foreign 
relations of the Government, to make all their acts 
chime in with French interests. In this manner he 
laid the foundations of an influence destined to survive 
the loss of power and prestige at Pondichery, and 
which, had that ])ower and that prestige not fallen, 
would, in all probability, have worked with a most 
decisive effect on the events that wore to follow. 
From the date of the arrival of Bussy in Aurangabad, 
on June 29, 1751, all his efforts w’ere directed to the 
establishment of this occult influence. lie entirely 
succeeded. Very little time elapsed before he had 
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nil. 
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< HAI- biought Salabat Jang to the persuasion tliat tlie safety 
of liis person depended on the presence of the French 
1751. troo})S at his capital, and that the security of liis empire 
could be best assured by his following the counsels of 
tlie Freucli general. I'he latter kept liirnself all this 
time studiously in the background. IJis secret in- 
line nee, however, was exerted to appoint as ministers of 
tlu^ Sid)adar men wlioin he believed to be devoted to 
himself; and altlumgh lie was more than once, as we 
sli-.dl see, deceived by the superior finesse of Asiatic 
intriguers, he never wanted the boldness and prompti- 
tude to repair every error, and even to use to the 
advantage of his country the opportunity afforded him 
by the attempts to weaken his influeuce. 

Whilst Ihi.ssy was thus emplojmd in laying the founda- 
tion of French ])ower at the court of the iSubadar, the 
intelligence reached him of the alliance between Ghazi- 
ud-din and the Manithas, having for its object the expul- 
sion of the French nominee, Salabat Jang. Whilst, in 
all probability, Hussy would have preferred to pursue 
tliat task of consolidation which would have enabled 
liim to employ the resources of the Dakhan in aid of 
tlie French designs in the Karnatik, he can scarcely 
have regretted the o]iportunity, which this threatened 
invasion seemed likely to afford him, of teaching the 
warlike inhabitants of western India to respect French 
discipline and f’reuch valour. Whilst, therefore, the 
news, that Ghazi-ud-dm himself was advancing from the 
north at the head of 150,000 and Balaji Baji Kao from 
the west witli 100,000 men, spread consternation and 
dism.iy in the court of .Wrangabiid, whilst some coun- 
selled retreat, and others even entered into negotiations 
witli the invader, Bussy himself remained calm and 
unmoved. When called upon by the Subadar for his 
opinion, he gave him advice of the same nature as that 
which Clive a little later gave to Governor Saunders — 
advice which stamped him at once as the man for the 
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occasion : — “ Caro not,” he saitl, “ for the invadiui*; chap. 
army, you will best preserve the Dakhan by marching ^ 
upon Puna.” It is a signal proof of his groat influence 175 ]. 

at the court of the Subaclar, that tliis bold advice was 
promptly followed. The better l.o make his prcjpara- 
tioiis the Subadar had moved from Aurangabad to 
Colkonda. When, after many days, lie ascertained 
that the allied enemies had begun their movements 
from two opposite directions upon .Vurangilbad, lu;, 
accompanied by Bussy, and in pursuance of the plan 
suggested by him, broke up from that plac(', and, 
leaving Aurangabad to its fate, marched upon Bidar,* 
the original capital of the ancient kingdom of tliut 
name. Besides the large but irregular army of Sahibat 
dang, Bussy had with him 500 French troops in the 
highest state of discipline, and 5,000 drilled sipahis. 
•Vleanwhilc, no sooner was the rainy season over, than 
Balaji Baji Eao entered the Dakhan, and, procc'cding 
on the true Marathii. principle of making war su])i)ort 
war, ravaged the country on every side. It is not to be 
imagined that he had any particular ri'gard for (fhazi-ud- 
din, or any particuLar hatred of Halabat Jang. Witli 
him it was simply a matter of business. Whilst the 
two Muhammadans ivere fighting for the sovereignty of 
the province, it was for him to hold aloof until oue was 
thoroughly beaten, and both were completely exhausted. 

* Grant Dull and the author of stiftly of Punii. On the other liand, 
tbo “ tSiiir Mutakheriii both sliilo Ihdar lies in tho dirt'iit voule fvoru 
that Ahmadnafcar was the town upon (h>lkoiida, wlitTo Bussy then was, 
which the Subadar marched atter to Puna, and it is the place whofice 
leaving Golkoiula. Mr. Orme on the the most telling attack could he 
contrary indicates IBdar. We are made on the Maratliii’s territory, 
inelinea to believe that in this in- AVe can easily imagine how the 
stance Mr. Orme is correct. The intelligence of an expedition startim: 

Marathas were marching on Aura n- ior Puna from that place, would 
gabad from Puna, and their natural inevitably bring down Balaji iVoni 
route would take tliem through the north to protect his cajuial. 
Ahmadiiagar. Considering that KlliottVs llhtory of Imlni o// it,s 
Ghazi-u(l-din was likewise march- own Jlistorians (vob viii., pogt' ‘ds; 
iog upon Aurangabad, a movement slates distinctly that (jhazi-ud din 
ot Bussy upon Ahmaduasar would inareliod on and occupied Aurauga- 
certainly not have had the etfect of had, and that }:?alabat Jang, on lieai - 
ularming Byaji-Baji Ivao about tlie ing this, marched forth to meet him. 
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CHAP. Accuiii on liis part, then, would give a large slice of the 
Dakhan to the Marathas. Meanwhile, little dreading 

1751. Aliy movement on the part of Salabat Jang, he proposed 
to cnricl) himself and his followers by the plunder of 
tile border ])rovinces of the Dakhan. The bold march 
of Hussy upon Hi'dar, however, entirely disconcerted 
these plans. Still more was Hahlji troubled when 
he saAv that tlie enemy had no intention whatever of 
remaining at Bidar, but were moving thence direct 
upon his capital. Renouncing at once all thoughts of 
tlie invasion of the Dakhan, Biilaji liastened to proceed 
to llie defence of his dominions. He was at the head 
of a numerous army, confident in its leader, and in 
wliom that h'ader reposed the fullest trust. Very often 
had he led them to victory, more than once indeed over 
this same army of tlie Dakhan, which norv had the pre- 
sumption to invade the sacred soil of the Marathas. 
Could he doubt the result now"? Of the foreigners who 
accompanied the array of Salabat he might indeed have 
heard, hut tlic smallness of their numbers was sufficient 
to di'prive them of any formidable character. They, 
h('sides, had never come in contact with a regular 
Manitlni army ; had never been called upon to repel 
tliose swee])iug charges of cavalry, which had so often 
ju'oved fatal to tlie armies of the Muhammadans. 

Selecting then 40,000 of his best horse, and leaving 
till' remainder to follow, Balaji hastened to bar the road 
to Puna, and, if possible, to destroy the enemy at a 
blow. The Subadar with his French allies had but just 
left Bidar en ronta to Puna, when they learned the 
ajiproach of the Marathas. In accordance with the 
Muhammadan tactics they formed up to await their 
attack. Hussy, however, so planted his guns, consist- 
ing of ten field-pieces, as to command the ground over 
which the enemy must charge. Having done this and 
jilaced his infiintry in line of support, he calmly awaited 
the approach of Balaji. 
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It was indeed the first time that the Marathas had chap. 
regularly met a European enemy on the open field — for 
the Maratha contingent in the Karnatik had consisted 17 , 51 . 
of comparatively a handful, and tliey had there acted 
the part of auxiliary skirmishers rather than of an in- 
dependent force. 15ut Bussy had now before him the 
flower of the Maratha army — and of the Maratha army 
in its best form. The Manithas were at that lime the 
rising power of Hindustan. The warriors of tliat people 
had not then begun to depart from the traditions, an 
adherence to wliich had made them a nation. Their 
splendid horsemanship, tlieir long endurance, their 
ability to move without tents, without baggage of any 
sort, without other supplies than those which each 
indiv idual soldier carried upon his horse, had combined 
with their daring tactics to rendvu’ them superior to 
those Muhammadan armies, which a long course of 
misgovernrnent and want of system had ruined. The 
luxurious equipments of th(v armies of Aiu'angzeb 
formed a striking contrast to the unostentatious camps 
of xlkbar, and from the time of the death of Aurangzeb 
oven the aj^pearance of discipline had ceased. Tlie 
Mughal armies, hopeless of victory, conscious of the 
incapacity of their leaders, half beaten before they 
had struck a blow, felt themselves unfit to make head 
against the new power that was gradually overwhelm- 
ing southern India. 

Bussy was well aware of this. Full well did he 
know that the issue of the contest that day depended 
upon himself and his soldiers, upon those French whom 
he had led almost across the continent ; who, starting 
from the waters of the Bay of Bengal, were now strain- 
ing their eyes to gaze upon the Arabian Sea. lie 
waited for attack, however, full of confidence. At 
length it came. The clouds of dust, the loud tramp of 
countless horses, could forebode nothing else. It was 
clear that 40,000 of the choicest horsemen of the East 
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CHAR were about that day to endeavour to surpass all their 
ho'mer deeds of valour. At full speed, though without 
170!. order, with sjauir in rest, shouting victory, they charged. 
Ihit the nerves of the little band of Frenchraeu were 
not shaken. Standing at their guns, they waitr^d coolly 
the order of their commander. When it came, dis- 
charges of graj)e and cannister, not single but con- 
tiniUMl, cond)ined with a never-ceasing tile tiring from 
the infantry, told the Maratha horsemen what kind of 
enemy this was against whom they would have to 
cuntend for em2)ire. The result was never doubtful. 
Alter a, lew rounds the Maratha horse could bear no 
more. They turned their horses’ heads and disappeared.* 
Jtiissy w:is not the man to allow a victory to remain 
liarreii. lie ])ursuaded the Subadar to march instantly 
towards Puna, not stopping to listen to the offers of the 
Ikwhwii for accommodation, bnt to move straight upon 
till' c.apital. 

I'hei'e were, howeven, as is usual Avith an oriental 
army, wheids within AAdieels. Bulaji Baji Ibio Avas on 
I'ad terms with 'lara Bai, the grandmother of the youth- 
ful Ibija of Salara, and she Avas even then disputing 
his right to govern for her grandson. ^Vith lier, there- 
iere, to AAc-aken Balaji, the advisers of Salabat Jang' 
had (Mitered into communication. t)n the othcM' haml, 
Biilaji, ri'coguising at once the value of the services 
nMulerod by the French contingent to the Subadar, 
endeavoured, by all those means so common at an 
oriental court, to evcite amongst the the nobles of the 
Dakhan jealousy of the PTench leader, by attributing to 
him piM'sonal mothes and priAmte ambition. We shall 
see that both these ('fforts bore their fruit in their season. 

Little caring for, probably ignorant of, these intri- 

1 he author tit till' *• Srir Alntak- way Avitli an army of 50,000 horse, 
iloiin, ii AliilBiimmman thus writes but was dethuted ; at whi( 5 h time tJio 
• it Uu‘ battle, *hio, without h'rcneh witli their rausketi*y and 

sutleriijjj: inin (bahihut .lanp:) to their exueditious artillery drew 
(uiue so lar (as 1 uua), mot him halt smoko from tlu' Maratha heeast?.” 
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giies, Bussy, still prevailinfj; witli the Subadjir, moved on 
until he found liimself once more in tlie vicinity of the 
Maratha army at Rajjipur on the (tuv river. The time 
was pr()])itious for an attack. An eclipse of the moon 
liad called all the Hindus to tlieir devotions, and Bussy 
was resolved to take advantage of their su])erstition to 
beat up their quarters. It was a new thing to his 
Muhammadan allies to witness tliis attempt to light 
the Manithas witli their own weai)ons — to attempt to 
surprise those who l)ad owed a great ])art of tluur 
success to their own (juickuess and vigilance. So 
great was their opinion of tlie Maratlias that lliis attack 
seemed to them, witnesses a-s tliey liad been of the higlit 
of the cavalry of Bakiji in the open field, to savour 
more of rashness than ])nidence. Nevertheless Bus^j 
attempted it. I'akiug ad\antage of the moment wlum 
tlic eclipse of the moon would, as lie lielieved, engross 
all the attention of the enemy, he moved upon tlndr 
cam]), and opened suddenly a tire* of artillery and small 
arms. The surprise was comiilete. Balaji himself, who 
was "‘busy at liis devotions, and naked, had hardly time 
to throw himself on an unsaddh^d mare, on which he 
saved his life by flying with all his might.’'* His 
example was followed by his entire army, and though 
the accounts of the slaughter vary,f it is certain tliat 
the Marathas lost an immense (juantity of booty, and 
that a heavy blow was d('alt to their prestige as warriors. 
Proportionately, and tueii more than proportionately, 
did the victory incrcuise the reputation of Bussy. It 
can easily be understood on howliigh an elevation those; 
who had so dreaded Maratha dash and daring must 


* Seir Miitakhorin. 
t Grant J)ntf asserts, on the autho- 
rity of Marathn aeeounts, that tJie 
surprise was ineoiri])lete, and that 
the Marathas did not sulier inatc^- 
rially. The autlior of the “ 8eir 
Mutakeriu *’ states, on the other 
hand, that the Marathas “were set 


upon in the ni{>ht, and witli so inu<*li 
sueet ss, that they lost a vast, imini)< r 
ot men, whom tlie Freiieli eonsiiux'd 
in shoals at the lire altars of their 
artillery.” Grant Duff admits that 
tins uetitin had an iniirien *'0 tlhet in 
raising Hussy’s reputation. 
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^vni P^<^ce(l the man who knew thus how to avail him- 

. - ^ self of their wciaknesscs. 

1751 . The (lay following this exploit, November 23,1751, 
Hussy a(lvanc(Kl towards I’uiia, the Marathas content- 
ing themselves with hovering about his flanks, and 
•uidcavouriug, though unsuccessfully, to impede his 
advance. On the 24th he attacked and destroyed the 
town of Taligaon. Two days later, Balaji made another 
dcs])crate effort to recover his lost prestige. Some of 
the most famous Maratha chieftains — amongst them 
the sons of Kaiiuji Sindhia and Kunir Trimbak 
Yekbuti — were chosen to lead a renewed attack on the 
allied camp. On November 27 this attack was made, 
the enemy charging the native troops of Salabat Jang, 
dashing through every obstacle and completely over- 
whelming them. It st'emed for an instant as though it 
wanild be impossible to n^store the day. The little 
band of Frenchmen all this time, however, maintained 
their position, threatened but not assailed. At last, 
noting the slaughter of his allies, Ihissy changed his 
front and brought his guns to bear upon the masses of 
liostile cavalry with such effect, that they retreated from 
the field they had almost gained, and gave time to the 
troops of tin' Subadar to rally from their disorder. The 
next day the town of Korigaon on the Bhima was 
{'ceu]ned by Bussy, wdio thus found himself within 
twt'iity miles of tlie cajntal of the Feshwa. 

It formed no essential part of the plan of Salabat 
.lang, how’ever, to make any conquests from the 
Marathas. llis interests pointed rather to breaking up 
the coutcderacy between that people and Ghazi-ud-din, 
even, if possible, to forming an alliance with those who 
had been the allies of his rival. Swayed by the wise 
counsels of Bussy he had, in the presence of two armies, 
each superior to his own, succeeded not only in pre- 
venting a junction wliich would have overwhelmed him, 
but in forcing the one army to meet him on the ground 
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he had chosen, and in so dealing with it as to convince giiap. 
its leader that it was for his interest to ally himself with . 
him, rather than with his competitor for the rule of the 1751. 
Dakhan. Thus, after the last battle, the Peshwa began 
to consider whether it was necessary or advisable to 
continue the contest further. Any nearer approach to 
Puna or Satara might, he felt, give to the ])artisaus of 
Tara Bai a Aveight sulficieiit to endanger liis own influ- 
ence and power. He accordingly opened negotiations 
with Salabat Jang, and altliough these were protracted, 
owing to some difliculties raised by that nobleman, an 
armistice was concluded at the beginning of the year. 

Salabat Jang Avas anxious to come to an under- 
standing with the Marfithas, the more so as his 
oAvn army, badly organised and Averse officered, Avas 
almost in a state of mutiny. The men had some reason 
for their discontent, for their pay Avas considerably in 
arrear, and the officers, (is])ecially the superior officers, 
for the most part uneducated in their ])rofession, Avere 
jealous of the credit gained by the French. Tliey con- 
stantly insinuated that Bussy liad ulterior objects in 
vieAV Avhich a ])rolongation of hostilities alone could 
procure for him. But tliere Avas another reason not less 
potent. Ghazi-ud-din Avas approaching Aurangabad, 
and it was an object Avith Salabat to deal Avith him 
whilst yet the recollection of the recent campaign should 
be fresh in the minds of the Marathas. The advice 
given by Bussy, under these circumstances, Avas Avortliy 
of his reputation for tact and skill. The French leader 
had not been unobservant of the signs of discontent. 

But it had seemed to him even less desirable for Frencli 
interests than for those of the Subadar, to march upon 
Puna. He resolved, therefore, to act in such a manner 
as at the same time to allay those discontents, and to 
further the interests of his countrymen. He accord- 
ingly supported the pre^positions in favour of peace, 
both openly and in private, thus alike disarming his 
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enemies and gaining still more entirely the confidence 

- ^ - - of the Subadar. 

1751. The armistice conrduded, the army returned towards 
(iolkonda, overthrowing on the way some refractory 
rajas who had refused tribute. But in the course of its 
march an incident occurred which called for the prompt 
action of Bussy. The Prime Minister of the Subadar, 
Raja llagliunath Diiss, a man devoted to French inter- 
ests, was assassinated by some of the Affghan soldiers of 
the army, Avhose officer the raja had insulted. It then 
l)e(:ame necessary to arrange that a fitting person should 
be a{)])ointed in his place. And here Bussy for the first 
time allow’ed liimself to be over-reached. He had met 
at the court of the Subadar a nobleman of ability and 
skilful address, Saiyid Lashkar Khan. This man had 
divined the designs of the Frencli, hated their persons, 
and dreaded their inftuema'. Nevertheless, in order the 
iK'ttor to counteract theii’ plans, he dissembled his 
sentiments, and pretend('d for Bussy in particular the 
greatest (Uwotioii and esteem. ll<i hoped by his means 
and by liis influence to obtain office under the iSubadar, 
intending, after he should have obtained it, to use all 
his power to tliAvart the French jiolicy and to undermine 
the position of the French leader. Bussy was com- 
pletely taken in. Believing Saiyid Lashkar to be the 
man he represented himself to be, he recommended him 
to the Subadar as a fit successor to the deceased raja, 
and obtained for him the appointment. 

'I'hort' was, howevi'r, mucli for Bussy to effect before 
the intrigues wliich Saiyid Lashkar instantly set on foot 
should have time to work. Ghazi-ud-din yet lived and 
threatened. So far indeed from .abating his pretensions 
in consequence of tlie defeat of Balaji, he had stirred 
u]) the Bhonsla to attack the Dakhan in the north-east, 
whilst he himself, with Malhar llao Holkar to assist 
liiin, should enter it through the gate of Aurangabad, 
'i'he threatened invasion of Hindustan by Ahmad Shal 
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AbdaK liad, indeed, combined Avith the hostile attitude chap. 
of the llohillas, and the consequent intrigues at the . 
court of Delhi, to detain (ihazi-ud-din at tliat capital 1751 . 
longer than he had anticipated. By degrees, however, 
the difficulties in the Avay of his departure Avere removed, 
and in the month of September, 1 752, he reached 
.\urangabad Avitli an army comjmted at 150,001) men. 

Then began those intricacaes of intrigue such as arc 
seen only in an oriental court. I'liere Avere assembled 
at Aurangabad, Gha/i-ud-din, Avhose leal and avoAved 
object Avas to obtain the sovereignty of the Dakhan, and 
to obtain Avhich he was ready to sacrifice a portion of it 
to the Marathiis ; on the side of tliat p(?o])le, Balaji, 
supported by llolkar and the Blionsla, Avas end(?avour- 
ing to persuade each of the rivals to offer him a higher 
bid than the other. Salabat Jang had there no avowed 
representatiA'e, although his minister, Saiyid Lashkar, 

Avas present at the conferences. 'I'liis man, however, 
the better to carry out bis plans, had persuaded his 
master to connive at the fiction that he had been dis- 
missed from th(> office of DiAvan, and had, therefon*, 
proceeded as a discontented nol)le to the confederates. 

In this Avay, Ikj urged, he could better Avorm out tlieir 
secrets. His real object, hoAvcver, Avas to cement to the 
utmost of his poAver the alliance betAveen the Manithas 
and Ghazi-ud-din, AA'itli the view of expelling Salabat 
Jang, and, Avith liim, the 1^’rench genej’al and his 
troops. 

The right of Ghazi-ud-din, as the eldest son of his 
father, gave him in this dispute a moral influence, 
which Avas not Avithout its eftect on the nobles of the 
Dakhan, and Avhich very much disturbed Salabat Jang 
himself It is possible that under the circumstances, 
and in the face of the Manitha alliances, Avhich Gh.izi- 
ud-din had at length cemented by the offer of a consi- 
derable sacrifice oftenitory, he might have been inclined 
to listen to a compromise, Avhen an event occurred Avhicli 
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necessity for further negotiations. Living 
— ^ ^.. . at Aurangabad in the ancient palace of the Subadars 
1751. was one of the widows of Nizam-ul-Mulk — ’.she who 
had borne him but one son, the next in order to Salabat 
Jang, Nizam Ali. All the ho])es of this lady wore con- 
centrated in the ardent desire to see this son sitting on 
tile viceregal seat of his father. Between that wish and 
its accomplishment there were however two obstacles. 
One of these, Salabat Jang, was out of her reach ; the 
other, (ihazi-ud-din, was at Aurangabad. To thrust 
him out of the path she wished her son to follow she 
had no scruple as to the means by which such a result 
might be obtained. Slie accordingly invited Ghazi-ud- 
din to a feast, and in a dish of which she persuaded 
him to ])artakc, telling him truly tliat it had been pre- 
jiared with her own hands, she poisoned him. Ghazi- 
ud-din died that night. 

I'he commission of this crime left Salabat Jang with- 
out an avowed competitor for the office of Subadar of 
tlie Dakhau. Ho had still, however, before him the 
whole force of the Marathas, not only the army of the 
P(!shwa, but, united with it, those of llolkar and the 
Blionsla. The ruler of the Muhammadan state of 
Bilrhanpur, who had before declared for Ghazi-ud-din, 
now announced his intention to stand by his engage- 
ments with the Marathas. There remained then to 
Salabat Jang the alternative of a murderous and doubt- 
ful war, or the resignation to the Marathas, offered by 
Ghazi-ud-din, of the territory west of Birar from the 
Tapti to the Godavari. The decision was left by the 
Subadar to Bussy, and he regarding a solid peace on 
such conditions as more favourable alike to the interests 
of the French and the Subadar than a doubtful war, 
recommended compliance with the terms offered, stipu- 
lating only that the Bhonsla should retii’e beyond the 
Waingauga river. This stipulation was agreed to, and 
peace was proclaimed. 
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These arrangements liaving been completed, Saiyid chap. 
Lashkar returned, unsus])ected, to his officer of Diwan, ^ 
and the Subadar, who, accompanied by Biissy and his 1752. 
army, had been moving in the direction of Aurangabad, 
set out for llaidarabad, destined thenceforth to be the 
capital of the Dakhan. This was in the early part of 
1753. During the year that had passed, Bussy in addi- 
tion to his own duties had been in constant communi- 
cation with Duplciz, had watched and lamented over 
the inca])acity of Law without being able to draw him 
from his embarrassment, and had shown in every h'tter 
his owji readiness to be employed for tlie best advantage 
of France. In the course of it he leai iuKl the dc'cline 
and death of Chanda vSahib, at the same time that he 
received from Dupleix intimation as to tlie utter unfit- 
ness of him who should have been his successor. Under 
these circumstances he applied himself with untiring 
zeal to use his position at tln^ court of the Subadar for 
the benefit of France. Ilow, he thought, could this Ix) 
more strenuously carried out than by the appointment 
of Dujdeix himself to be Nawwab of tlie Karnatik. 

This appointment had indeed been conferred u])oii 
Dupleix by Muzaffiir Jang, but, from motives of policy, 
-Dupleix had made over the dignity of tlie office to 
Chanda Sahib. On the death of this latter, was it to 
revert to Dupleix, for him either to administer the offic(‘ 
himself or to appoint a deputy in his place, or was he 
to suffer it to be bestowed upon some possible enemy 
of the French power ? To such a question there could 
be but one reply. By his infiiience with the Subadar, 
with whom the nomination legally rested, the conhrma- 
tion only of the court of Delhi being required, Bussy 
procured the issue of the patent for the investiture of 
Dupleix, the receipt of which at Pondichery we noticed 
in our last chapter. 

We have now described to our readers the manner in 
which Bussy was employed during that trying period, 

B B 
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CHAP, when the iinassisted genius of Dupleix had to contend 
‘ ■ against the steadfastness of IjUwrence and the genius of 
1T53. Clive. Althougli tlie scene of his action continued to 
be still distant from Pondichery, yet his movements were 
so intimately connected with the policy of Dupleix, that 
we propose to continue tlie account of them up to the 
moment wh(>n, in an evil hour for the interests of the 
I’rench, tlieir greatest proconsul was recalled to he 
another victijn to the besotted Government he had 
served hut too well. 

The year upon which he was now entering, 1753, was 
to see Hussy exposed to many trials ; to witness his suc- 
cessful over-riding of the dangers and artifices peculiarly 
calculated to test the (jualities of a statesman ; to show 
how vain are troops and resources and strong military 
positions, when there is not a real man to command them. 
In the mouth of January, just after peace had been con- 
cluded with the Marathas. and whilst the Subadar was 
on his return march to llaidarabad, Hussy, worm out by 
fatigue and exposure, was suddenly prostrated by sick- 
ness. So severe Avas the attack, that, unwilling as he 
was, at a moment so critical, to relax his grasp of the 
threads of tlie various negotiations in which he was 
engaged, lie was neverthehiss forced, in obedience to 
the directions of his medical advisers, to consent to pro- 
ceed for change of air to Machhlijiatan. The reluctance 
with which he allowed himself to be persuaded was due 
mainly to his conviction, that, just at that precise period, 
the maintenance of the influence of the French depended 
almost wholly on his own presence at the court of the 
Subadar. He had no one near him to whom lie could 
intrust those delicate negotiations ; not a single officer 
in whose judgment, even in whose ability to maintain 
discipline over his troops, he could place any confidence. 
His second in command, M. Goupil, was a man of the 
most ordinary abilities — one of those simple characters 
whoso want of imaginative power constantly exposes 
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them to the machinations of intriguers. To leave the char 
force in his hand, even had Bussy possessed, as lie sup- . ^ ^ 
posed, a devoted friend in Saiyid Laslikar, was indeed 1753. 
a risk : to leave it with him, when that Diwan was 
his determined though secret foe, was to expose it to 
almost inevitable disgrace. Fortunate was it for Bussy, 
tliat in the state of weakness to which his malady had 
reduced him he never once suspected the secret object 
to which all the machinations of Saiyid Laslikar were 
directed. It is scarcely too much to suppose that the 
shock of such a discovery and the endeavour to counter- 
act its effects would have been fatal to him. But, 
though not suspecting it, the pros])ect of his departure 
caused him terrible uneasiness. But there was no help 
for it, he must have rest and cliang(^ and relaxation or 
he must die. With a heavy heart, then, he set out, 
leaving his place to Goupil, his counsels to the Subadar 
and Saiyid Lashkar, and promising to ail a speedy re- 
turn, little imagining the form and fashion wliich that 
return would take. 

No sooner had the Subadar reached Haidarabiid 
after his departure, than the Diwan commenced the 
secret machinations, by means of which he hoped to 
effect a permanent breach between the Subadar and the 
French, to rid the country, in a word, of the latter. In 
this course the weakness and indecision of Goupil 
came greatly to his aid. We have before adverted to 
to the strict discipline which, from the time of his 
arrival at Aurangabad, Bussy had introduced into his 
army, and we have pointed out how the exact and 
rigorous order which he enforced had contributed to 
the confidence of the people, even to their affection for 
their European allies. General as such feelings were 
among the population, they were far more deeply im- 
planted in the breast of the Subadar himself. Salabat 
Jang had not been a careless spectator of the fate of 
his relatives. The fact that his own brother, Nasir 
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^ym ne])licw5 Muzaffar Jau^^ had both been 

. treacherously slain by tlieir own vassals, had impressed 
1768 . him with the advantage of having in his immediate 
vicinity a body of men unconnected with his nobles, 
upon wliom lie could fully and entirely rely, whose 
support would enable him to make a successful stand 
against thc^ worst form of rebellion, lie had deter- 
mined, tln'refore, at the* outset, never to separate 
himself froiri tlu‘ French. To them he ad been 
indebted for his (piasi-regal ])Osition ; depending upon 
them only lie fcdt that he could maintain it. These 
rest)luti()us in their hivoiir had been confirmed and 
strengthened by the signal services rendered by Bussy 
in the war with the Marathas, not less than by the ex- 
act discipline which he had maintained amongst his 
men. 

On the depu,rtiir(i of Bussy, however, the Subadar not 
only lost the man with whom alone, of all the ITencli, 
he was accustomed to hold contideiiiial intercourse, but 
he witiuissed likewise, very soon after, a marked change 
ill the conduct alike of officers and soldicns. (loupil, 
in fact, was not even a disci])linarian ; he was simply 
good-natured and weak. The regulations which Bussy 
had so rigidly enforced, W(Te by him one by one set aside. 
The consiupience was that the troojis who had been, 
under the one, the preservers of public order, became, 
under the other, its persistent infringers. Drunken- 
ness and licentiousness took with them the place of so- 
briety and discipline. This change of conduct on their 
part was naturally folio wial by a change of feeling on the 
part of the [leople, until by degrees the alienation became 
marked, and the dislike to the foreigners intensified. 
Saiyid Lashkar had not only watched this change of con- 
duct with an eager eye, but he had, by many means in 
his power, encouraged it. The most effective of these 
means was the withholding from the French their 
monthly pay. Not only did he hope thus to incite 
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them to some acts of iiulisciplim^ sucli as would embroil chap. 
them with the people, and exhibit them in an odious 
light to the Subadar, but he trusted to it likewise as 17.5a. 
the charmed wea])on by which he wT)uld procure the 
removal of their headquarters from Haidarabad, and 
their final expulsion from the Dakhan. \lc set to work, 
however, with great caution and with all tiu' a])pearan(!e 
of friendship. When he informt'd the Freu(*h officers 
that he possessed not the funds to pay tliem, he accom- 
panied this avowal with nnmberless professions of tlu^ 
most profound regret, laying the blame on the tribu- 
taries who had neglected to send in tlunr im])osts. 

When, some time afterwards, the French officers, besc't 
by their soldiers for want of money and tlunnselves 
seriously inconvenienced on the same account, again 
complained to him on the subject, bo went a stej) 
further. The state of affairs, h(^ said, as to tlu' non- 
receipt of the public revenue, remained the samt\ but, 
he added, the French Avere at liberty to tak(^ th(‘ law 
into their own hands, by moving against the refractory 
tributaries. These, in diftercnit parts of the country, 
distant from one another, he indicated ; nor did lie fail 
to point out to the French offic(us the jiecuniary ad- 
vantages Avhich might result to them jiersonally from 
such a mode of collecting the revemue. This jiro- 
position, apparently so fair and even considerate, 
completely deceived Goupil and his officers, and some 
detachments were at once sent out. Under other 
circumstances it might jierhaps have been difficult to 
obtain the consent of the Subadar to their dejiartnrc*. 
but the acts of violence and disorder recently committed 
by the French had even scandalised Salabat Jang, and 
he offered no opposition to the plan. 

But though the force had been thus diminislied, 

Saiyid Lashkar determined to divide and weaken it 
still more. He persuaded the Subadar to return to 
Aurangabad — the city in his dominions most distant 
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CHAP, from the scat of the French power — accompanied only 
. by a small dotachraent of French soldiers and sipahis, 

, 1753 . leaving the remainder at ffaidarabad, the governor of 
Avhich city received at the same time the most positive 
instructions to make them no advances of pay. He 
determined at the same time to disembarrass himself 
and the court of the presence of M. Goupil, who, im- 
becile as he was, yet by virtue of his commission as 
commandant ad interim of the French forces, occupied 
a position Avhich, wlien the plot was ripe for execution, 
might give him sufficient inlluence with the Subadar to 
defeat it. 'I’his part of his scheme he managed with 
an adroitness the coolness of Avhich is worthy of admir- 
ation. He went to Goupil, told him of the intended 
movement to Aurangabad, intimated the intention of 
the Subadar to take with him but a small escort of 
French troojis, and then begged that he Avould com- 
mand it. Goupil, unsuspicious, replied that his duty 
was to remain with the bulk of the force, and that as 
the escort was to be so small, it would suffice if it were 
commanded by an officer of inferior rank. He accord- 
ingly remained at JIaidarabad, sending M. de Janville, 
an officer of but little weiglit or experience, to com- 
mand the escort accompanying the Subadar. 

Determined from the outset to leave no stone un- 
turned to ac-com])lish his end, Saiyid Lashkar had like- 
wise enteux'd into a correspondence with the English, 
offering to aid them with the whole power of the 
Dakhan, if they Avoidd assist him in his schemes for the 
expulsion of the f’rench. This pi'ojiosition coincided 
entirely with the wishes of Mr. Saunders, but, engaged 
at the time in a deadly struggle Avith the French before 
Trichinapalli, he aaxis able to lend only a moral support. 
He entered, hoAvfiver, into an acth'^e correspondence 
Avith Saiyid Lashkar, and encouraged him to persevere 
in his great undertaking. ToAvanls the end of April, 
1753, the plot seemed on the verge of success. The 
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Freuch were scattered all over the country ; their main 
detachment at Haidarabad had been starved into a 
condition bordering upon mutiny ; in attendance upon i763. 
the Subadar was a young officer without infiueuce 
or ability. It seemed natural to Saiyid Lashkar tliat 
troops, so higli-spirited as the French, thus starved and 
neglected, would bo but too glad to accept a free dis- 
missal from the country in which their pn^sence seemed 
to be so unwelcome. So coinpleUdy, indeed, did Saiyid 
Laslikar count upon the success of this policy, that he 
wrote at that ])eriod to Mr. Saunders, telling him to 
have no fear for the result, “ for, ’ he said, “ 1 have 
arranged the mode in which to rid myself of your 
enemies. The plan is in action, ami with the assist- 
ance of Providence', the result will be wliat you wish. 

I expect to be with you by the end of the rains, and to 
arrange then everything in a satisfactory manner,” 

Meanwhile, the French at Haidanibad were in want 
of everything. The governor of that city, Muhammad 
Ilnsen Khan, had carried out only too well the orders 
he had received, and had refused the French troo])s 
and sipahis even the smallest supjdies. Nor were their 
detachments better off in the ])rovinces. Separated 
from the main body and from one another, tlu'y were 
not in a ])osition to effect anything in the presence of 
the silent opposition that seemed everyrvhere to idse up 
against them. They fc'U at once into despoiiflency ; 
every thought turned towards Hussy ; had he been on 
the spot, they argued, this dilemma would never have 
occurred ; he alone could extricate them from it. Such 
were their thoughts, and, thus thinking, they des- 
patched messenger after messenger to their old leadei’. 

When Hussy received these messengers and the 
letters they carried, he was lying still sick at Machh- 
lipatan. The sea-breezes of the coast had indeed con- 
tributed somewhat to the restoration of his strength, 
but prudence counselled him a longer intermission 
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CHAP, from the Imrassiim duties of official life. But almost 
. simultaneously with the letters from Haidarabad tliere 
1753. came from Bondichery a communication which decided 
him. That confidential letter from Saiyid Lashkar to 
Mr. Saunders, from which we have extracted, happened 
to be intercepted by French agents. By them it was 
carricid to Pondichoy, and handed over to Dupleix. 

Duideix received this letter at a time when he was 
meditating tliose [)n)posals to Mr. Saunders for peace, 
which he essayiMl in July of tluj same year, and to 
whifdi we shall rider in their proper place. To this 
course Bussy, from his sick bed at Machhlipatan, had 
long urged him, advising him to renounce the old 
policy of em[)ire he had so long followed. To make 
])ro})osals for jxiace Avith any idfect, however, it was 
necessary ibr l)u[)leix that he should be paramount 
in at least one province of India. Hitherto he had 
trusted that his ]>restige in the Dakhan would make up 
for his losses in the Karmitik. But now, this letter 
showed him that his prestige in the Dakhan was 
waning, his jiower about to be anihilated. He com- 
prehended all in an instant. lie saw at once how 
it had ha])})ened, how it was to be remedied. With 
him to think strongly was to act vigorously. He at 
once despatched to Bussy a letter, Avritten in the most 
imphatic teims, urging him, even though his health 
might not be completely re-established, to set out 
immediately for Haidarabad. The manner in Avhich 
Bussy acted on receipt of this letter is thus recorded 
by Dupleix himself: ‘‘ Le sieur de Bussy,” he writes, 
AAms too zealous a patriot not to sacrifice even health 
itself for the benefit of the State.” Without delaying 
a day he issued orders to all the detachments in the 
district to unile at a place near Haidarabad, Avhere he 
proposed to join them at the end of that month.* Set- 
ting out then himself, lie found all his troops, amount- 

* May. 1753. 
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iug to 500 Europeans and 4,000 sijnihis, assembled chap. 
there. His fast step was to re-establish the relaxed ^ 
discipline of his little armjs the next to restore their ^753 
confidence : this done he marclicd upon Haidanibad. 

The governor of that place, intimidated by his prom[)t 
action, and seeing that the schetne of liis cliief had 
missed fire, consented, after some demur, to liquidate 
the arrears of pay, wfithout, liowevcr, engaging to make 
any stipulation for the future. 

Meanwhile, a letter from Dujdeix to the Subadar liad 
made Saiyid Laslikar aware of the interception of his 
letter to Mr. Saunders. Tie knew then that the mask 
had fallen from his visag<;, and that tlie keen glance of 
the ruler of T’ondichery had nnnl all tlni thoughts of his 
heart. Still he seemed resolved to trust to the chapter 
of accidents to carry him through his hazardous game. 

Still he refused to advance the necessary suras to 
.Tanvillc’s detachment. Still he ordered Muhammad 
Husen Khan to temporise and gain time. He tliought 
most probably that at Aurangabad, in the extremity of 
the Uaklian, in close contiguity to the almost impreg- 
nable fortress of Haolatahad, he was safe (nxm from the 
scorn of Dupleix and the vengeance of Hussy. 

But he Avas not. The communications of Hussy with 
Muhammad Husen, and the sliifting and i)rcvaricating 
conduct of the latter, very soon convinced the French 
leader that, under tlie circumstances of the case, but 
one course of action rcunained to him. He must march 
at once to the city which the advisers of the Subadar had 
selected as the place wlnmce to offer to himself and his 
French these repeated insults ; he must push these 
traitors from their seats, and re-establish with the 
Subadar his old bonds of confidence and amity. Every 
preparation accordingly was at once miide for a march 
upon Aurangabad on the conclusion of the rains. 

An undertaking more hazardous, more difficult, more 
daring, it is not easy to conceive. From Haidarabad to 
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Aurangabad is a distance of five hundred miles. The 
officials of the entire country were under the sway of 
Saiyid Laslikar. The equi])ment of the force for such a 
march was a matter of no small consideration. No 
moiuw f()]' that })iirp()se was forthcoming from Muham- 
mad Iluschi, and the ex[)enses, not only of the equip- 
ment, but likewise of tlie su])plies had to be met and 
})rovided. Hut l)esidcs this, the ])Ossible attitude of 
th(^ Subadar and his advisers had to be looked to. 
ddiere was no means of knowing what Saiyid Lashkar, 
wielding as lu^ did th(' resoTirces of the province, might 
not attempt in such a conjuncture. There was the 
])ossibility, indeed, that the handful of Frenchmen 
might have to tight their way to Aurangabad, sur- 
rounded by enemies, with no resources but their own 
brave hearts and the courage and ca])acity of their 
holder. 

Ne\ertheless, Hussy, not only found means to equip 
the force, but no sooner liadthe min ceased to fall than 
h(' s('t out. The niei'c' fact of his march completed the 
confusion that nngiK'd in the mind of Saiyid Lashkar. 
Jt unnerved and unstrung him. As abject and depressed 
as lie liad before been liaughty and confident, he des- 
patched letters of submission to Hussy, temdering his 
resignation, confessing his fault, and requesting the 
Frencli general to appoint another in his place. This 
submission, however, did not stop Hussy. He still 
rnarclied forward until he arrived within a few miles of 
;Vuraugabad. He then altered his plan. Feeling him- 
self master of the situation, he was unwilling that the 
terms which he resolved to impose should seem to be 
the result of force or compulsion on his part. He 
resumed then at once the old character of the submissive 
ally of the Subadar, He claimed nothing, but hinted 
at everything. Sometimes he flattered Saiyid Lashkar, 
at other times he whispered the faintest indication of a 
menace. The result answered his expectations. Having 
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allowed his wishes to be penetrated, everything that he 
coveted was granted, and Saiyid Lashkar, who had ex- . ^ 

hausted intrigue in order to rid tlie Dakhan of this French 1763. 
warrior, was forced to sign his name to a treaty which ren- 
dered that same Frcncliman iiidepeiuUmt of ministerial 
influence ; which severed from the Dakhan to add to the 
government of Pondicliery four of tlu' finest provinces 
on the eastern coast of Soutliern India. 

On December 4, all ])reliminari(^s liaving biicu ar- 
ranged, Bussy was met by Saiyid Lashkar and other 
lords of the court, and conducted into tlie ])res(mce of 
vSalabat Jang. This interview, which was of a ])urely 
formal character, having been concluded, Bussy signed 
with Saiyid Lashkar the articles of agna'inent by which 
the French alliance was tlienceforth to be regulated. 

The principal of these provided that the four ])r()vinces 
Mustafanagar, Kllur, Hajainalumdri, and Srikakolam, 
should be made over to the French for the support of 
their army so long as a cerbiin strength should be main- 
tained in the Dakljan, they receiving the rents then due 
on account of them ; that, the French troops should 
have the sole guardianshi]) of tlu^ person of the Subadar; 
that he should not interfere in the affairs of the Ivarna- 
tik ; and that the other affairs of the State should be 
conducted with the concurrence and by the advice of 
M. Bussy. In return for this Bussy engaged to sup- 
port Saiyid Lashkar in the office of Diwan. 

By this treaty there accrued to the French 470 
miles of sea-coast, from the Chilka Lake to Motupili ; 
stretching inland to a distance varying from 30 to 100 
miles, watered by such rivers as the Krishna, the Gund- 
lakarnma, and the Godavari, and — including the head- 
land of Divi and the districts previously ceded — con- 
taining the important districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatan, 
Godavari, Yanaon, and Krishna, containing many im- 
portant towns and trading stations. This united terri- 
tory, afterwards called the Northern Sirkars, possessed 
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CHAP, an area of about 17,000 i^^eographical miles, and yielded 
an annual n^venuo of about £400,000 sterling. The 
1753. forests within its limits abounded in teak; one part of 
the country was famous for its manufacture of cloth, 
another for its growth of rice. Nor was it wanting in 
capabilitii's of dcdencc. Kesting on the sea, it was 
separated from tlie inland by a chain of mountains run- 
ning, at uiKHpial distances, lu'arly paralhd with the coast. 
Idiese mountains were covered with forests possessing 
only three or four passes, capjible of being defended by 
a hundred men against an army. To use the language 
of the Ihiglisli historian, ‘‘ these territories rendered the 
French masters of the gn^atest dominion, both in extent 
and value, tliat had ever been ])Ossessed in Hindustan 
by Ihiro[)eans, not exce])ting the Portuguese, when at 
the lunght of their jnosperity.” * 

AVas not sucli a prize worthy of the struggle ? Did 
not tins important cession of a rich, a defensible, coun- 
try, justify to some extent the pertinacity with which 
Duphiix continued to struggle, the obstinate retention 
of Hussy in the Dakhau ? What impartial observer, 
looking at tlie ])osition of tlie French and that of the 
Knglish in the mouth of December, 1753, would hesi- 
tate to affirm tliat tlie main advantages rested with the 
French ] fhe English of that ])eriod could not help 
seeing and admitting it. Had it been possible for Du- 
pleix at this ])(‘j*io(i to have waived something of his 
high pretensions, to havi^ given up his scheme in its 
shadowy outline in order to be tlie more secure of its sub- 
stantial proportions, his])()licy might yet have ultimately 
triumphed. Hut it was not to be possible. When we do 
revert to the history of tlu' negotiations that he inaugu- 
rated, we shall, we fear, be forced to allow that the 
sentence pronounced by the French hi storianf upon one 

* Ormo, from whom this account t M. Thiers, Ilistoirc du Conmihit 
of the Nortlicrn Sirkars has been et de P Empire, 
maiuly taken. 
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of whom in the crreatiiess and versatility of his wiiius chap. 

^ ‘ ^ A^III 

ilupleix was in many resjx'cts tin' tyjx' and forerunner, . 

may be applied also to him, and to admit, that if in 1754. 

war he was guided by his genius, h(^ was sometimes 

impelled, to too great an extent, in ])oIitics by Ids 

[)assions. 

The first act of Hussy after n^ceiving tlie ])atents for 
the transfer of tlie four ])r()vinees, was to send thither 
a body of lot) Europeans and ll,o 00 sijKihis to take pos- 
scission of and to protect tliem ; tliat force being placed 
under the order of the French agent at Machhlipatan, 

M. Moi-acin. There is conclusive authority for stating 
that the mode in which tliesc^ jsrovinces were adminis- 
tered by the French was such as to do tlnan great lionour. 

The rent was moderate, enforced without rigour, accu- 
rate accounts were prepared, and most of the hereditary 
officers, if not those possessing rent-free lands, were 
confirmed in their ])ropcrty.”^ 

But although thus foiled, notwithstanding that his 
efforts to expel the French had resulted in tlu‘ aggran- 
disement of that nation, vSaiyid Lashkar Khan did not 
in the least relax his endeavours to get rid of them. 1 1 (^ 
was still left minister, and of the minister there were 
abundant oj)portunities of whispering calumnies into 
the ears of a credulous prince. Once more, therefore, 
ho resolved to play upon tlie fears of Salabat Jang. IJe 
represented to him tliat it hud (‘ver lieen the policy of 
the French to make the accession of a new ruler an occa- 
sion for their own profit and advantage; that to this 
end they had siipjjorted Muzaffar Jang against Masir 
Jang, and on the death of the former liad preferred him, 
the present Subadar, to the legitimate heir of IMuzaffar 
Jang; he added, that out of all these transactions the 
French had made a profit, and that now, having obtained 
all that was possible from the reigning sovereign, they 
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OTAP. would be prompt to listen to the ambitious o’ffers of his 
‘ brothers. He tlierefore urged the Subadar at once to 
1764 . place his brothers in confinement. lie did this in the 
hope that Hussy, knowing the innocence of the two 
princes, woidd at once intercede in tlieir favour, and that 
this intercc^ssion, interpreted by the Subadar to his 
discredit, would instil into his mind suspicions which 
must t(;nd to his speedy disgrace. 

With th(‘ Subadar, indeed, tliis scheme produced the 
desired result. lie issued prompt orders for the in- 
carceration of his brothers. Hut Saiyid Lashkar had 
mistaken the character of Hussy. The able officer at 
once recognised the right of tire Subadar to an uncon- 
trolled siipnnnacy in his own family. The imprison- 
ment of th(! two princes did not affect French interests. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that several of the nobility 
and many friends of Saiyid Lashkar urged him to inter- 
cede in their behalf, he held himself struliously aloof. To 
all their importunities he re])licd that he respected the 
orders and secrets of the Subadar and his ministers, and 
that he did not wish to mix up in State affairs which 
did not concern the interests of his nation. This 
prudent conduct on his part convinced the Subadar of 
the groundlessness of the suspicious with which his 
minister had endeavoured to poison his mind. As to 
Saiyid Lashkar, he w'as so disconcerted at the result of 
this second intrigue, that he sent in his resignation 
and retired into private life. He was succeeded in 
his office by Shah Nawaz Khan, a nobleman of high 
character and ])ositioii, believed by Hussy to be attached 
to French interc'sts. Opportunity was taken at the 
same time to remove from office all the adherents of the 
fallen minister, and to replace them by others professing 
devotion to the French. 

This change had the hap])iest results. From the 
time of its taking place to that of the recall of Dupleix 
in August of the same year, the condition of the French 
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troops remained unaltered. It is true that Jaiiuji 
Bhonsla, son of the famous Ra^huji, made an attempt . — ^ — 
to invade the dominions of tlu^ Subadar. No sooner, i7oi. 
however, had he learned that it was liussy who was 
marching against him, than he hasteiual to conclude a 
peace.* Another attempt of some stray Mardtha bands to 
disturb the French occupation of the Northern Sirkars 
was dissolved by the tire of the French artillery ; tlie 
disaffected noble who had incited it being forced to 
throw himself on the mercy of Salabat Jang. In other 
respects, thanks to the prudence of liussy, to the con- 
fidence which he inspired in all about him, everything 
continued tranquil. J'lie French troops, well hous(‘d 
and regularly paid, showed their ancient discipline and 
recovered the lost conlidcmai of the people. In the 
month of April, Bussy accompanied the Subadar to 
Haidardbad. After remaining with him there for two 
months, he set out for Macldilij)atan to seith^ the affairs 
of the four new ])rovinc(iS lie had obtained for Franco 
on a regular basis. The day before his departure an 
incident occurred which is worthy of being recorded. 

The Subadar summoned for that day a grand council of 
his ministers, and invited Bussy to be present at it. On 
his entering the hall of audicnice, the Subadar and liis 
nobles hastened to assure liini that as they felt, one and 
all, that to him and to French valour alone they owed 
theu present peace and prosperity, they wished, before 
he left for the coast, to swear to him an inviolable 
attachment and an eternal gratitude, requiring from him 
a solemn oath on the sacred book of the Christians to 
continue to them his protection, and to return to their 
aid when they should be menaced by an enemy. A 
Testament was then produced, and in the presence of 
all Bussy took the required oath. Then, leaving be- 
hind him officers whom he could trust, he set out for 
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^v\ii'' Milolililipatan. Tlcre lie was wlien the arrival of M. 
- ^ - (iodoheu at Poiiclichery, on the 1 st August following, 
17 . 54 , gave liim tlie first intimation of the fatal blow which 
France herself had dealt to her own struggling children 
in ilie East. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FAhh OF DUl’LHIX. 

It is now time that we should return to Dupleix. We ouap. 
left him at the end of 1752, disa])])()iut(Ml indeed in his . 
views on the Kanuitik, but still maintaining a bold front 1752 . 
before his enemies ; still liopeful of the future, es])eeially 
hopeful of the action of Pussy in tlu; Daklian : not 
having resigned one of his daring sclnunes, nor faltered 
in the prosecution of his far-seeing plans of (unpire ; 
still cool, determined, resolute; conlident in liimself, 
confident in the fortunes of t'rance. He liad like- 
wise this consolation, that the great (hmius who had 
delivered the English at dVichinapalli liad left India for 
Europe, and he was himself daily ex])ecting the arrival 
of 700 men under a leader who had proved his steel. 

It was not, alas ! for him to imagine that those troops 
and the gallant de la Tomrhe would ineid with the most 
terrible of the deaths* on the broad ocean, and that he 
would have again to parry, with diminished resources 
and without a general, the powerful attacks of Saunders 
and Lawrence. 

The number of Euro])ean troops which Dupleix had 
at his disposal at the beginning of 1753 did not ex- 
ceed 360. To sup])ort these were 2,000 trained sipahis 
and 4,000 Maratha horse under the command of the 
versatile Murari Rao. Major Lawrence, on his side, 
was able to bring into the field not less than 700 
Europeans aided by 2,000 sipahis and 1,500 horsemen 

* A body of 700 men under de la “Prince,’’ in 1752, She, however, 

Touche left the Isle of France for was destroyed by lire with nearly all 
Pondichery in a vessel called the on board, — Orme. 

CC 
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CHAP, in the employ of Muhammad Ali. With respect to the 
■ cavalry arm, therefore, the French had the superiority 
176 ;l both in the number of tlic troops and the material of 
which they were composed. But in the number of 
Europeans, the nerve and mainstay of an army, the 
English had immeasurably the advantage.* 

But notwithstanding this real inferiority, Duplcix 
determined to make up by the rapidity of the move- 
ments of his force for its inetiuality in the matter of 
Europeans. In the leader of the Maratha, Murari llao, 
lie met with a man willing and able to second him in 
this mode of warfare. With him it was concerted 
that whilst the Maisurians under their Dalwai (prime 
mini.ster) Naiidariij, should press the city of 'rrichina- 
palK — upon whicli Dupleix had renounced none of 
his views — In', rvitli his own Marathas cavalry and the 
entire available Frc'nch infantry, avoiding a pitched 
battle, should so occupy Major Lawrence and the 
FiUglish, that no opportunity should be afforded them 
of assisting the beleaguered garrison of that city. The 
fall of that place would, it was hoped, at once ensure 
the overthrow of Muhammad Ali and the supremacy of 
the French. 

In pursuance of this plan, the allied force of French 
and Marathas, under the command of Murari Rao and 
M. Maissin, marched from V'aldavur on January 14, 
and intrenched themselves on the river Panar, near 
Tiruvadi, seven miles from Fort St. David, and in close 
vicinity to the spot in which d’Auteuil had defeated 
(kipe and Muhammad Ali in July, 1750. From this 
place, which they fortified very strongly, they com- 
menced a series of harassing movements against the 
English, cutting off their supplies, capturing their 
forage parties, and rendering it most difficult for the 

* The stutomFuts in this chapter of (-olonel Lawrence, and the histories 
are based on the memoir and corres- of Mr. Onno and Colonel Wilks, 
pondence of Dupleix, the narrative 
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garrison of Tiriivadi to hold any communication with 
the garrison of Fort St. David, or with the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country. In vain did Lawrence 
attempt to bring them to action ; tlie allies on his 
appearance in force invariably drew u]) behind their 
intrenchmeiits. To such a state of distress was he 
reduced at last, that he found liimself compelled to use 
his whole force as an escort to tlie convoys wliose 
arrival was necessary for the support of liis troops. 
This service wearied and dis])iritcd his army, besides 
entailing upon it many losses from the Maratha skir- 
mishers, who never failed to hover about and harass liis 
line of march. 

For three months this state of affairs continued, the 
French and Marathas constantly issuing from their 
impregnable position to annoy and damage the enemy. 
On April 12th, in particular, the English force return- 
ing to Tiruvadi from Fort St. David with a convoy was 
surrounded by the whole body of the enemy, and but 
for the ability of Lawrence and the misconduct of 
the French battalion, which hastily abandoned a dcdile 
which it ought to have ludd, would have been in great 
danger. The same day, however, Lawrence having 
been joined by 100 English and 100 Swiss from 
Madras, determined to endeavour to ])ut an end to the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, by storming the French 
intrenchment. Tie accordingly made a strong recon- 
naissance in its direction the next day, and mounted 
two 24-pounders on a battery whence he might bomr 
bard it. The little effect, however, which thci fire from 
these two pieces produced on the enemy's defences, as 
well as an examination of their strength, determined 
Major Lawrence to desist from the attempt as one that 
was beyond his power. 

The three months during which the main force of 
the English was thus kept employed on escort duty at 
Tiruvadi had been used meanwhile to a very different pur- 

cc 2 
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CJHAP. pose by the contending parties at Trichinapalli. This 
. city, after the surrender of Law, had been left by the 
1753. English commander under the charge of Captain Dalton, 
having under him a force of 200 Europeans and 1,500 
sipahis. ^Vn abortive attempt on the part of the Dalwai 
of Maisur to surprise tlie city after the departure of 
Major l.awrence, had resulted in his retiring with his 
troo]^s to Srirangam. Jlere he entered into corres- 
})ond(mce with Dupleix at the same time that he con- 
tinued to prohiss friendship for Muhammad Ali and the 
English. When, however, the junction of his ally, 
Muniri Jiao, with tlie Ereneli, and his stoppage of the 
suj)pli('s necessary for thc^ Ihiglish, left no doubt as to 
his hostile intentions, Mr. Saunders resolved no longer 
to kee[) terms with him, but sent instructions to Dalton 
to tirnit him as an enemy. 

Tlie twelve months of renunved warfare before Tri- 
chiniipalli, of which wo arc about to give a general de- 
scri])tiou, wcu'c fmught with the most important con- 
sequences to both the rival European nations then 
struggling in India. AVe shall sc'e the genius of the 
two peoples displayed in the form for wliich each 
has for centuries been remarkable. Tiie daring of the 
Ereiieh, their activity, tlieir courage, their devotion, 
will be found not less conspicuous than the obstinacy, 
the perseverance, tln^ coolness, the intrepidity under 
difficult circumstances, of the English. AA^e shall have 
to admire not less the address and versatility of Dalton 
and t\io vigour and presence of mind of Lawrence, than 
the skill of Astruc and the dash of Mainville. In one 
point, and that an essential one, the English had the 
advantage at the outset. Their European soldiers were 
superior in number ; they, too, had shared in all those 
conflicts whicli had terminated in the surrender of 
Law ; they had served under Clive and under LaAvrence, 
and had learned under their able leading to believe 
in their own iinincibility. The French soldiers, on 
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the other hand, were, at all evc'nts, for several months, chap. 
not only fewer, but they were dispirited by defeat, ' 
and had ceased to place the smallest confidence in their 1 753. 
leaders. 

The campaign opemid on January o by an attempt 
on the part of Dalton to drive the Mai.surians and Ma- 
rathas by a night-surprise out of .Srirangam. Night- 
surprises with a force composed to a great extent cd' 
native troops are always more or less hazardous, and 
this one proved no exceiition to the rule. Dalton made 
good w’ay at the outset, but the darkness of the night 
caused amongst his men a confusion, which the re- 
peated charges of the Manltha cavalry converted into 
disorder. 'I'he attack was conserpieutly repulst'd, and 
Dalton was forced to retiavit into 'rrichinapalli with a 
loss in killed and Avonnded of 70 Euro])eans and 300 
natives. Far from being cast down by this defeat, 

Dalton exerted himself witli success to foil all the 
attempts of the Maisur loader to take advantage of his 
victory ; and when, at last, this latter succeedc'd in 
establishing 8,000 of his best troops at the Fakir’s 
Tope — a strong position, about four miles south of 
Trichinapalli — Dalton availed himself of his personal 
acquaintance with the cliaracter of their commander — 
one Viraiia — so to play upon his fears, that he aban- 
doned of his own accord his impregnable position, and 
left it still feasible for Dalton to communicate with the 
open country beyond. 

But before this had happened, Dalton had ascer- 
tained from personal inspection that but three weeks’ 
supplies remained to him in Trichinapalli. At the 
time he made this discovery, the position of the Dalwai 
of Maisur in Srirangam, and of Virana to the south of 
the town, had effectually barred from him all communi- 
cation with the country, and ignorant then how far he 
might be successful in his attempts to frighten the 
latter, he had despatched an express messenger to 
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Major Lawrtnice begging him to march to the relief 
of the city. 

Major Lawrence received this intelligence on the 1st 
May, not (luite three weeks after he had proved the 
inutility of attempting the French position on the 
Panar. His part Avas instantly taken. Leaving loO 
Europeans and 500 sipahis under (Japtain Chace for the 
defence of Tiruvadi, he rnarclied with the remainder of 
his troops, amounting to G50* Europeans and 1,500 
sipahis for Ti icliiuii])alH by way of Chelambrarn, Kun- 
diir, and 'I'anjilr. He took witli him no tents, and 
only the quantity of baggage absolutely necessary. As 
lie approaclied TrichinapalH the ])lain was crowded 
with the 5,000 cavalry and .3,000 infantry that formed 
Viranii’ s force. They, however, offered him no opposi- 
tion, retiring into Srirangam, as he, on the 17th May, 
ente red Tr i chin a] lalli . 

But this movement on the jiart of tlie English did not 
escape the eagle eye of Hnpleix. Conjecturing at once 
that the destination of their force could be no other 
than Trichinafiallf, ho instantly despatched 200 Euro- 
peans and 500 sipahis to Srirangam to reinforce the 
hundred men he had sent thiflier at the beginning of 
the year. The command of this foi ce he confided to 
M. Astruc, a jiromising officer though untried in com- 
mand, and he directed him to proceed by the Volkondah 
and Utatur route, already familiar to us from the move- 
ments of the previous year. In the intrenched camp on 
the Panar, there remained 100 Europeans and 1,500 
sipahis under the command of M. Maissin. 

Hostilities bi'tween the rival potvers before Trichina- 
palli commenced on May 21, by a daring attempt on 
the part of Major LiAvrence to drive the enemy out of 

♦ Major Ltnyreuce had with )iim behind and 100 as casualties, there 
at the beg-imiintr of tlie year 700 would remain 050. ()t these he sent 

Europeans ; he Avas joined April 100 into liospital on arrival at Tri- 
by 200 more, as stated in the text; eliinapalli, and his lorce was iurther 
d(?diieting from these the 150 left thinned by desertions. 
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Srirangain. In this, however, after operations w'liich chap. 

lasted twenty hours, lie was foihnl.* He accordingly ^ 

withdrew his troops, who had suffered bnt slightly, and 
moved to the Fakir’s Tope, the old position of \'irana, 
four miles south of the town. Despairing then of 
driving the Frenclr out of Srirangain, he set to u'ork to 
supply the city with yirovisious. Owing, however, to 
the numbers of the Manithti liorse and the intrigue's 
of the enemy with his allies, he found this a work of 
greater difficulty than he had anticipated. Nevertheless, 
as its accomplishment was of juimury imjiortance, he 
devoted to it all his energies, though it compelled him 
rigorously to avoid hostilities for the five weeks follow- 
ing his repulse fi om Srirangam. 

This time had been well employed by Dupleix. No 
sooner had he ascertained the small nundier of troops 
left behind by Lawrence at 'I'iruviidi — a number liable to 
be diminished by the necessity of providing supplies for 
that garrison and for Fort St. David — than he sent in- 
structions to Maissin to spare no efforts to storm it. 
Maissin, in conseijuence, attacked tin; place first on 
May 3, and, failing, renewed the assault some days 
later. lie was, however, once more repulsed, but when 
the English, not content with re{»elliug the attack, 
sallied forth to the number of (i(), uccom 2 )anied by 300 
sipahis, into the j)lain, they were surrounded by the 
Maratha horse, and cut to 2 )ieces to a man. From this 
success resulted the capitulation of I'iruvadi with all its 
remaining garrison, the ca])ture of Chelambram, and a 
movement on the i)art of Murtiza Ali, the Nawwab 
appointed by Duy)leix, to recover the strong places of 
the Karnatik. Accompanied by fifty French soldiers 
aud a considerable native force, this chieftain did in- 
deed cause considerable alarm to the partisans of Mu- 
hammad Ali, completely defeating on one occasion 

* Mr. Orme attributes this failure Captain Polier, a S-.vi.s’s officer in tlie 
less to the skill of M. Astrue than to English service. He admits, how- 
the want of perception on the part of ever, the ability of Astrue. 
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* tbe troops of that Nawwab commanded by his brother, 

although aided by a party of forty English, most of 

1763 . whom, after a gallant resistance, were slain in the 
encounter. 

The Karnatik thus once more cleared of active 
enemies, lJii])leix again bent all his energies to the 
capture of 'rrichinapalli. The troops that had been on 
the Panar Avere accordingly des])atched to reinforce 
those in Srirangam — a measure by which the Erencli 
force in that island was raised to 450 Europeans and 
1,500 drilled sipahis. Their arrival at that ])laee com- 
l)in(Hl witli the inaction of LaAvrence to incite As true to 
vigorous m(‘asur(^s. Marching out of Srirangam, there- 
fore, he erossiHi the Kavari, and took up a position to 
th(^ south of Trichinai)alli, a little to the north of the 
English cam]). 

liOarniiig next morning that Major TjaAvrence was 
confined to tlie city by ill-health, Astruc ])rotited by his 
absence to take ])()ssession of some heights about a mile 
south of and commanding the English camp. These 
heights, known as the Five Hocks, being guarded only 
by sipaliis, Astruc easily carried, lie at once diligently 
set to Avork to fortify ihein, and succeeded so Avell that 
wlnm l/tiAATcnce, hearing of tludr loss, moved out to 
endeavour to recovm* them, he Avas repulsed and com- 
pelled to retire to a position about a quarter of a mile 
nearer the town out of roach of the enemy’s lire. 

This bold and successful manceuvre on the part of 
Astruc gave an immense advantage to the Erencli. 
Their position at the Five Rocks Avas not only unas- 
sailable, but it Avas the key of the surrounding country. 
It enabled them to intercept all the supplies destined 
for the garrison, and to bar a passage to the enemy’s 
convoys. The adA^antage they possessed in cavalry 
seemed to render any movement on the part of 
Lawrence impossible. Nor did the idea of a general 
action present to the mind of the English leader any 
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impression that it would better his position. Sickness 
and exposure had worked with such effect upon his 
garrison, that he was unable t(j bring more than hOO 
Europeans into tlie field. To su))port these he had 
but 1,300 sipahis and 100 horse _tlie rest of his 
native allies remaining in tlie (;ity out of dread of 
an encounter with the Marathas. On the other side, 
Astruc commanded 400 French soldiers and 1,500 
sipahis, sujiported by 8,000 Maisur horse, 1,200 foot, 
3,600 Maratha cavalry, and 15,000 irregular infantry. 
Was it likely, Avas it even probable, that the small 
su])eriority in the number of Furo})eaiis, or that the 
superior ability of tlieir leader, slioidd make u]> for the 
general numerical superiority possessed by the French 
and tlieir allies 1 

The ])Ositiou of the English was indeed gloomy, and 
it seemed as though a few days' [latiencc on the part of 
Astruc must compel them eitlier to attack an impreg- 
nable position or to capitulati!. To precipitate matters, 
however, Astruc resob ed to force the enemy to take 
refuge within the city itself. This, he saw, must be 
the result of the capture of another eminence called 
the Golden Rock, about a mile nearer to the city than 
his own position, and on which there was only a sipahi 
guard. This rock taken, there was no jiosition between 
itfd,nd Trichinapallf which could afford shelter to the 
^S'nglish force. 

We see now clearly the jiosition of the hostile 
armies. On the one side jVstruc, with a force on the 
whole overAvhelmingly sujierior, though in one jiarti- 
cular, that of European troops, inferior by one-fifth ; — 
Astruc with this force possessing an almost inacces- 
sible position, barring supplies from the garrison, and 
needing only the possession of another height, one mile 
nearer the city, to insure its downfall ; on the other 
side Lawrence, sick and weakly, in a defensive position 
unable to attack with any chance of success, with no 
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CHAP, native allies, dependent solely on his Europeans, and 
^ * well aware that the capture of the Golden Rock, from 
1753. which they were but a mile distant, by the French, was 
alone wanting to insure his ruin. Such was the position. 
It will be patent to all that it only remained for the 
English leader to await with what calmness he could, 
command the attack of the French. 

After some days' mingled dread and expectation it 
(lame. On tlie morning of the 7tli July, watching the 
mouient when a large number of the English sipahis 
had b(^eu detached to receive their rations, Astruc sent 
forward a select body of his grenadiers and best sipahis 
to attack the^ Golden Rock, whilst he himself supported 
tiun'r onslaught with his whole army. The advanced 
party moving with the dash and celerity peculiar to 
French soldicu's, clambered up the lieights, and after 
a vigorous resistance carried the post. Meanwhile 
liawrence, who was in camp, had no sooner noticed the 
inoveuients of the enemy against the rock, than he 
hastily collected all his available force, amounting then 
to 41^0 Europeans and 500 sipahis, and hastened to 
sup])ort his men on the rock. So much time, however, 
had been lost in turning out, that he had scarcely 
covered half the distance between his camp and tlie 
rock, before the position had been carried by the 
French. Scarcely, too, had he endured the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the flag of France waving over its 
summit, when the fire of the French artillery from 
either flank of the base of the rock, showed him that 
tlie whole force of the enemy had arrived to repel any 
attack that might be made to recover it. 

Fhe loss of the rock and the extraordinary danger 
of his own position, became evident to the mind of 
Lawrence at one and the same moment. What was he 
to do ? To retire was to expose himself to almost 
certain destruction, for his retreat would be harassed 
and impeded by tlie crowds of Maratha horsemen who 
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were even then threateuinn his battalion. To advance chap. 

• ^ I "5r 

was to advance in the face of a trinra pliant enemy, . 
possessing a strong position, vastly siijierior in num- 1753, 
hers. It appeared indeed but a choice of deaths. 

Thus seemed to think Lawnmce. For a moment he 
halted, though but for a moment only. 'I'hat brief 
interval was sufficient to bring liim to a resolution 
worthy of himself, worthy of tlie nation to which he 
belonged. Under all doubtful circumstances to attack 
is a principle which, in India, should be stamped upon 
the mind of every commander. Esjiecially when re- 
treat and attack present alike sombre aspects should 
the general recollect that the one encourages, the other 
demoralises ; the one insures deb-at, tlu' otbei' at least 
offers a chance of success ; it is, at the very worst, 
better to die advancing than retreating, to command 
the respect of the enemy rather than to afford him an 
opportunity for the display of his contempt, with its 
concomitant encouragement to his soldiers. 

It is probable that some such thoughts coursed 
through the mind of J jawrence, as after that momen- 
tary halt he detached a chosen body of grenadiers and 
sipahis to storm the hill 011 its front, whilst he himself 
moved rapidly against the main body of the French, 
draAvn up on the left of its base. It was a heroic 
i(!solve, heroically carried out. 'I'he grenadiers and 
sipahis clambered up the hill without pulling trigger, 
and reaching the summit charged the French stationed 
there with so much vigour and impetuosity, that they 
drove them headlong down on the opposite side. Mean- 
while Astruc, noting the advance of liawrence, but 
not the movement of the grenadiers, had drawn up his 
men with their right resting on the left spur of the rock 
which, he deemed, covered liis flank. Opposing thus 
his own line to the English, who by this time were 
within fifty yards of him, he ordered the Maratha horse 
and his native allies to move up and take them in flank 
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and r(3ar. Their destruction seemed to him to be, 
. beyond question, inevitabl(\ But just as his arrange- 
1753. meiits were about to take effect, the fire of the English 
grenadiers from the rock on liis right flank startled and 
discomposed his line, and before they could recover 
from their sur[)rise, a volley from the English followed 
by a bayonet charge comjdetc^d their confusion. The 
French officHM’s, and cons]>icuoiisly amongst them Astruc 
himself, (?xorted themselves to restore the battle, but it 
was in vain. Completely panic-stricken by the sudden- 
ness of tlie surjirise at tlui moment when victory seemed 
certain, the Fremdi soldiers hurried from the field, 
leaving it to Murari llao and his Marathas to cover 
tlicnr retreat. This service was performed by these 
famous horsemen with their usual gallantry. They 
even, indecKl, attenq^^ted to dispute the field with the 
Fnglish, when, three hours later. Major Lawrence 
moved oft‘ to his old position with the two French guns 
— tlie trophies of the day — which he had captured. 
But the little body of Engiislimen, formed in a moving 
scpiare, repulsed every attack, and, finally halting, 
poured in so continuous a fire upon the masses, that 
they broke and fliul in all directions. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the service which 
Major I/awrence rendered his country on this eventful 
day. But for his unsuri)assed coolness and presence of 
mind Trichinr4)alli would have fallen, and with it all 
the hard-earned conquests of the previous year. For- 
tunate indeed would lie have been if in the j)resence of 
the swarming Maratha cavalry, and the French troops, 
flushed with victorv, he had escaped the fate of Law. 
His merit on this occasion was the greater, because the 
French leader, Astruc, committed no glaring mistake. 
His plan was well conceived and well executed. He 
could not imagine that his soldiers would give up the 
place they had won almost without a blow. He acted 
throughout with courage and judgment; and though 
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forced to succumb, it was in consequence of an event 
which it had been impossible to foresee, and against 
which he could not lifive provided. The greater honour 
is on that account due to the Englishman, who, in a 
sudden and dangerous crisis, elected to dare all in the 
face of an overpowering enemy, rather than to yield to 
him in the field ! 

Nor is it possible to leave this subject without a 
word witli respect to those gallant troo[)s wlio followed 
him so nohly. Those men had hceu trained hy (divci 
and by Lawrence himself to the same state of perfec-tion 
attained many years later hy tlie vetiTans f)f Wellington. 
They were men who could be trusted to jierform any 
service — mem who regarded lu'ither difficulties nor 
numbers, who asked merely to be shown the position of 
the enemy and to be told to attack it. No finer feat of 
arms has been jierformed iii any ])art of the world than 
the assault by a handful of grenadiers of the (lohUm 
llock, held by an enemy that had just conquered it, and 
whose army was formed up at its base; ! The attem]>t 
alone was sufficient to intimidate an enemy whose 
nm'ale was inferior, who had not learned by ex])crience 
that the one way to conquer was to move straight on. 
It was, in fact, one of those deeds of heroism which 
deserve to be recorded in the archives of a nation’s 
history, never to be suffered, as has been the case with 
this, to fall into oblivion and neglect.* 

The French, after their defeat, retreated to the 
Fakir’s Tope, thence to continue the system of blockade 


* The sto^is told at loii^dh hy 
Mr. Orme, Cfoloiiel \Vilks, and by 
Major LaAvrence. Their Avorks, liow- 
ever, iiublished at intervals from uu- 
wards of half a century to nearly 
ninety years ago, arc scarcely avail- 
able tor the general reader. Mr. ^Mill 
describes the whole carnpaign of 175‘{ 
in nineteen lines, and makes no par- 
ticular allusion to this action. ^ IJaron 
llarchou de Penhoen is more just to 


liis adversaries than Mr. Mill to his 
friends. lie Avrites : “ Lawreneo 
knowitig how much ho could de])ond 
upon his troops, marched boldly 
against the French, and, after an 
obstinate and bloody combat, re- 
mained master of the Held of hatth 
It will not then he denied that this 
gallant action has, with modern his- 
torians, fallen into “ oblivion and 
neglect.” 
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CHAP, which they had iiiau<i;uratcd. Astruc after his defeat 
resigned his command, and proceeded to Pondichery. 

1753 . His successor, M. Bnmnicr, determined to attempt to 
effect by blockade the object that force had failed to 
compass. He succeod(Ml in reducing the townspeople 
to extremities : the price of rice speedily rose to one 
rupee the pound ; of firewood there was an absolute 
want ; the city became rapidly deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, who preferred even thi; risk of attaclc from the 
enemy to death from starvatioji. In his chief object, 
however, Brennier had no better fortune than his pre- 
decessor, for Lawrence, determined to employ every 
])ossibl(^ means to avert disaster, moved with the main 
body of his army in the direction of Tanjiir, leaving 
Dalton to defend the city. 

On learning this movement on the part of Lawrence, 
Brennier proposcul to himself two plans: the first to 
storm TrichinapalK wdiilst so weakly guarded ; the 
second, to move* upon Tjawrence with his whole force 
and destroy him. But, unfortunately for his oavu pur- 
])os(!S, he allowed liis mind to rc'St U])on both objects at 
the same time, instead of concentrating all his energies 
U])on one. 'I'lins, the better to carry out the first, he 
sent into the town a devoted Frenchman, named de 
Cattails, who engaged to act the part of a deserter, and 
Avhilst so employed to make drawings of all the internal 
dc'fenccs, and to indicate tlu' weak jiarts of the fortifi- 
cations. It ha])[)ened, liowever, that dc Cattans was 
discov(!i’ed, and obtained a jiromise of his life solely on 
the condition that he should indicate to the French 
leader the strongest parts of the fortress as those which 
were the iveakest and least guai'dcd. This was accord- 
ingly done.* So much time, however, had passed in 
the interval that before tliese papers reached Brennier 
he was entirely engrossed by the other plan — the inter- 

* De (Rattans was nevertheless French force, on the return of Major 
hanged as a spy in sight of the Lawrence to the city. — Orme* 
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ception aiicl attack of Major Lawrence, who, he heard, ' 

was escorting a large convoy of pi'o visions from his ■ — 

camp near Tanjur into 'rrichiuapalli. It was of the 1753. 
utmost consequence to the French tliat this movement 
should not succeed. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the IStli August, 
Brennicr moved from his camp, and took up an c'x- 
tended position stretching from Waikanda on the 
south-west to tlie Frencli Rock on tlie south-east of 
the city — the points tlic French occupied in force being 
Waikanda itself, next to that tlie (f olden Rock — the 
scene of the defeat of Astruc, but of wliich in the 
absence of Lanx’enc(i they had taken possession; — the 
Sugarloaf Rock, distant about a mile and a half from it, 
and the French Rock. Tlieir infantry and artillery 
were strongly posted at the (lolden and Sugarloaf 
Rocks ; the sjxace between tln^ (folden Rock and the 
French Rock was tilled by swarms of cavalry ; there 
was a small detachment at Elmiseram ; Waiksinda w'as 
held by sipahis, the intervening spaces being filled by 
masses of irregular trooi)s, whose line strc-tched even to 
the banks of the Kavari. In this position, occupying 
all the strong posts, Brennier believed he could inter- 
cept and destroy the English force, burdened as it was 
with a large convixy. 

Rut the English had advantages that he knew not of. 

It was true that their force was burdened with a con- 
voy, but it w'as not less so that whilst encamped near 
Tanjiir, Lawrence had received a I’einforcemcnt not 
only of 5,000 Tanjurians, but of 170 Europeans, and 
300 sipahis from Fort St. David. But that was not all. 

By means of the high tower in the centre of the city, 

Dalton was able to observe all the movements of the 
French, and to communicate them to Lawrence. This 
he did not fail to do on the present occasion. The 
English leader marched to the attack, therefore*, not 
only at the head of a body of Europeans considerably 
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larger tlian that of the enemy, but with almost as 
perfect a knowledge of his movements as if he had 
been an officer on Brennior’s staff. 

It will have beem noticed that the two rocks, called 
the Golden and Siigarloaf, formed the key of the 
French i)osition. The Golden Rock was, however, by 
far the most im])ortant of the two, as it commanded the 
entire country between it and the city, and Brennier 
ought to have held it at all costs. Lawrence, knowing 
its importance, detei’mincd, after depositing his convoy 
in safety, to direct on it his main attack. The better, 
howiwer, to delude Bnninicw, he halted his troops in 
front of the Sugarloaf Rock, and made all his dis- 
])ositions as if to attack it. Brennier, comjdetely 
dc'ceived, believing that he was to be attacked on the 
Sugarloaf Rock by Tjawrence’s whoh^ forces, sent hurried 
ordt^rs that tlu^ greater part of the force on the Golden 
Hock should be despatehed to reinforce him. Lawrence 
gave him phmty of time to carry out this movement, 
but it had no sooner been eff('cted than he detached 
his grenadiers and 800 sipahis to seize the Golden 
Rock. This they did witlrout much difficulty. Before, 
however, it had been accomplished, Brennier noticed 
the movement. Then, too late, perceiving his error, he 
sent a detachment to jn-eserve or to recover it. This 
detachment finding the rock lost did not attempt to 
recover it, but taking up a position on some liigh 
ground between the two rocks, ojicued a very galling 
fiiT on the English. LauTcnce, noticing this, conceived 
the idea of cutting off and destroying this detachment 
before it could be assisted by the main body, which, 
after making a slight forward movement, remained as if 
paralysed on the slo})es of the Sugarloaf Rock. He 
accordingly detached 500 men, natives and Europeans, 
h)r this ])ur])ose. They advanced without guns in the 
face of a heavy fire of artillery which mowed down 
many of tlu^m. This caused a hesitation on the part of 
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thoir leader, but Lawrence, ])erceiviu^ it, van out to 
them himself, and led tliem to tlie c*har^*e. At this 
moment, also, Dalton, who from the tower within 
Trichinapalli liad watched tin? i)ro<>*ress of the fi.j^lit 
hastened to the ground with liis detachment and two 
field-pieces, and attacked the Fnmcdi in rear. Si' para ted 
from their main body, wliich all this tinu' remained in 
an extraordinary state of inaction, the French detach- 
ment retreated to VVaikaiula, not however till^ they 
had inflicted and suffered In^avy loss, llrtmiiier, whose 
earlier movement might liave saved th(^ day, no sooner 
beheld the retreat of his detacliment, tliau, sinnning to 
recover himself, he advanced with his main body to 
attack the victorious English, it was, however, too 
late ; for his troops, dish(aarteucd by the retreat of their 
comrades, and by the sight of the English in force 
on both flanks, declined the combat, and retnnited, 
as fast as ])ossible, to tlu’t Five Roc.ks, and thenc('. 
followed their comrades in disordc'.r to Waikiinda. 
The Tanjurian cavalry, wliich might have handled 
them severely, feared, ev('ii in their retrtnit, to attack 
the soldiers of P^rance. They contented themselves 
with reducing Elmiseram, which was but slightly 
guarded. 

This second battle before Trichinapalli cost the ihig- 
lish 140, the PVench 100, Europeans, and proved not 
less than the first the superior generalshij) of th(^ 
English leader, and the higher morale of his soldiers. 
It is difficult to imagine conduct more imbecile than 
that exhibited by Jlreniiier. lie allowed himself to 
become the dupe of the most transparent stratagem, 
and its success so confounded him tliat he seennHl 
incapable of giving any orders until it was too latc‘ to 
retrieve his vanished fortunes. It is not surprising tliat 
the French soldiers sliould display their want of confi- 
dence in such a leader. 

Meanwhile, after the action, the French concentrated 
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CHAP, in Waikanda threw up intrenchmcuts, as though pre- 
. pared to defend it. Ijawrence, Avhose supply of pro- 
1753. visions had heconie again exhausted, advanced, a few 
day later, to tlie h'ive Rocks, and on September 4 made 
as if lu' would attack Waikanda. Brennier, totally 
demoralis('d, did not even attempt the defence of the 
place, hut retreatfal hurriedly and in disorder to 
Mutachalinnr, on the hanks of the Kavari, a position 
which assured his communications witli Srirangam. 
Here, to his surprise, lie Avas joined by an important 
reinforcement of 400 Europeans, 2,000 sipahis, and six 
guns, under M. Astruc, and .‘1,000 tried Maratha cavalry. 
Astruc at once re-assumtal the command of the French 
force. 

This reinforcement ought to have changed the fortune 
of the campaign. The French soldiers, of which it Avas 
partly composed, AA'ere men Avho had hut recently 
arriA’ed from the Isle of France', and Avho had been 
engaged during the few subsequent Aveeks in over- 
running th(' Karnatik. They Avere free from the 
discouragc'mc'ut that had fallen on the others, and 
should liaAa* been employed on the offensive before they 
had become inoculated by the despondency that reigned 
in the camp. But previous ill-success had made Astruc 
overcautious. The third day after the junction he led the 
combined fcrce toAvards the south, and took possession 
of the Five Rocks, and the Golden and Sugarloaf 
Rocks, recommencing that system of blockade which 
had tAA'ice before brought the English to great straits. 
LaAvrence on his ])art moved toAvards Elmiseram, alike 
Avith a view to cover his convoys, and to effect a 
junction Avith a fresh reinforcement of Europeans then 
shortly expected. In such a position it was the policy 
of the French to avail themselves of their superior 
numbers to attack the English. The occasion was 
favourable ; Murari Rao in particular urged it upon 
them ; but their councils Avere divided, and Astruc 
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himself was averse to appeal to the arbitrament of the 
sword. He confined himself, therefore, to intercept- 
ing supplies and attacking convoys, whilst he 
hurried on the defences he was tlirowing up at the 
Golden and Sugarloaf Rocks. This Avas acting the 
policy of Lawrence. Tliis officer remained in the open 
plain, amusing the French by feigned attacks, till 
September 27. On that date he was joined by 2o7* 
Europeans and 300 sipahis. As bold as his adversary 
was cautious, he at once determined to attempt the 
storm of the French intreuchments before tliey should 
be quite finished. Astruc had, like Ihennier before 
him, placed the greater part of bis force on the Sugar- 
loaf Rock, the intreuchments of Avhich had been com- 
pleted on three sidcfs ; to the Golden Rock he had 
detached 100 Euro])cans, 000 sipahis, and two guns, 
intending to fortify that also. The space betAveen the 
rocks and all around , them Avas occujhed by the TMarii- 
thas and Maisurians. Astruc hoped, by holding an 
impregnable position here, to bhickade the English on 
three sides, Avhilst Diqdeix should induce the Raja of 
Tanjur to renounce their alliance. This Avould corn- 
l)lcte the investment, and insure the fall of Trinchina- 
palH. 

Such was the state of aftiiirs Avhen, on September 27 
the detachment under Captains Ridge and Calliaud 
joined Lawrence. That officer resolved to attack Avitli 
as little delay as possible. Moving, accordingly on the 
morning of October J to the Fakir’s Tope, he drew up 
his men and offered battle. Astruc, however, having 
declined it, he encamped on the ground on which he 
was drawn up. But before break of day on the follow- 
ing morning, he advanced at the head of 600 Europeans, 
six guns, and 2,000 sipahis toAvards the Golden Rock, 
assaulted it in three columns before he had been 

• One of the officers with these qucnfly famous in Anglo-Indian 
was Captain Calliaud, a man bubse* warfare. 
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' perceived, and carried it Avithout giving the French 
leisure to fire thc'ir tAvo guns, Avhich were captured 
1763. loaded. Only Avaiting to re-form, LaAvrence thou ad- 
vanced quickly toAvards the Sugarloaf Rock, his men 
shouting and drums beating, tbe Maisurians fleeing 
before them. TTere, hoAvever, in front of the unfortified 
face, tbe hVench Avere draAvn up to receive him, Avith a 
strong body of sipahis on their left. These men, hoAv- 
ever, Avould appear to have been disheartened by the 
sight of tlic fugitive Maisurians escaping from the Eng- 
lish, as Avell as by tlie shouts of the latter, for they gave 
Avay AA'ithout striking a bloAV. The right division of the 
English, folloAving them up, discovered the left flank of 
the French unguarded. Tliey, therefore, Avhecled to the 
left, atid took their line in flank at the same moment 
that the two other divisions charged it in front. 
Stationary as they Avere, the French could not stand 
tliis doubh' atta,(;k. In vain did Astruc exert himself 
to restore the battle. The English pressed on so hotly 
tliat rallying Avas impossible. Broken and divided, 

fleeing in disoi’der and dismay, the scattered remnants 
of the French force made no halt till they had placed 
tlu' AA-aters of the KaA'ari betAveen themselves and their 
pursuer’s. 

I'his great victory, gained by the superior boldness 
and daring of the English leader, avus decisive. Eleven 
])iecos of cannon, 11.1 jrrisoners — amongst Avhom Avere 
M. Astruc and ten officers, 200 killed and Avounded, 
testified to its im])ortance. On their side the English 
lost but 40 men. Nor Avere its results on Trichinapallf 
less favourable to the English. That city Avas at once 
delivered from tlu' horror of scarcity. For whilst the 
main body of tin' French took refuge, coAved and para- 
lysed, in Srirangain, Major LaAvronce, sweeping their 
detachments from the country south of the Kavari, 
poured supplies into the city, and then moved himself 
Avith the main body of his troops to Koiladi, on the 
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north bank of the Kavari, within the territories of 
Tanjur. In this position we must leave the hostile 
parties — the French beaten and dispirited, without con- 
fidence in themselves or in their leadm's ; the English 
proud of themselves, proud of tlu' general who had three 
times led them to decisive victory, [)roud likewise of 
their achievements, confident and secure as to the 
future ; here we must leave them, to return once again 
to the action of the Governor whose great plans had 
thus been so strangely battled. 

Whilst these tremendous conflicts were going on in 
the vicinity of Trichinapalli, Dnphfix, continuing to 
feed and to strengthen his armies before that [)lace, had 
been exerting himself to the utmost to restore peace to 
the Karnatik. 'lo this course; he had been moved by 
several concurring reasons. I'he Direedors of tin; Com- 
pany of the Tndi(;s and the French Ministers had nt;ver 
ceased to urge it upon him. 'Fhe continued warfare, 
from which so much had been ex])ected, drained the 
pockets of the shavehold(;rs, a result ill calculated to 
satisfy those; who leiokeel ejuly for elivieleuds. 'fhe con- 
test which Dupleix had declareel eiver and over again 
could not possibly last long, and could not end but in 
the elevation of France to a pitch e)f unprecedented 
gleiry, seemed to the Directeirs likely to be spun out 
inelefinitely, and te> end in humiliatie)n rather than in 
advantage. In that august body, the want of immediate 
success on the part of Dupleix had produced the usual 
results. Those who had long been envious of his 
success now joined the faction that was really alarmed, 
to agitate for an end to such a state of things. The 
longer the war lasted, the more powerful and persistent 
became the adherents of the party in favour of peace at 
any price. 

But that was not the only reason. Dupleix was 
himself most anxious for peace with the English, if 
only to give him time to consolidate his arrangements 
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CHAT*, with the native powers, to obtain from his European 
— — rivals an acknowledgment of his right to the terri- 
iToa. torics conceded to him by the representatives of the 
Mughal. He had previously, in February, 1752, 
addressed Mr. Saunders with this object, but the 
answer he received not having been of a nature to 
encourage him in the hope of a successful result, he 
bad allowed the subject to drop. In the July of the 
following year, however, urged by the considerations to 
which we have adverted, as well as by the pressing 
solicitations of llussy, who, by an engagement to 
become his stepson, had but just acquired a fresh right 
to advise bim, he attempted to renew the negotiation. 
Saund(>rs met him in what may be termed a conciliatory 
spirit, if we have regard only to the main object pro- 
])o8ed to be attained. But the course of their correspon- 
dence soon showed that, though tlu'y equally Avished for 
peace, the rival powers held very different ideas as to 
the conditions on which that peace was alone attainable. 
Dupleix insisted on the recognition by tbe English of 
bimself as Nawwab of the Karnatik, an office which had 
been bestowcsl upon him by the Subadar, and been con- 
firmed, he assorted, by the ('ourt of Delhi. The 
Ihiglish Governor, on tbe other band, loudly asserted 
the claims of Muhammad Ali. Under these circum- 
stances it Avould appear that whilst both governors 
continued to negotiate, they felt alike strongly that the 
terms of the treaty woxdd be decided, not by their argu- 
ments or protests, by tin' validity of the parchments 
they displayed, or of the patents promulgated in their 
favour, but by the armies which were then contending 
for the possession of TrichinapalH. This fact alone is 
sufficient to account for the perseverance, constancy, and 
energy displayed by Mr. Saunders in sending reinforce- 
ments to Lawrence, and by Dupleix in the despatch of 
every available soldier to strengthen the forces of 
Bronnier and Astruc. 
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It [will readily bo conceded, we think, that liaviiig chap. 
regard to the number of Eurojx^an troops lie despatched 
to the scene of action, and tlie largely preponderating 1753 . 
force and superior excellence of liis native allies, 
Dupleix had good reason to hope for a decid(?d success 
before Trichinapalli. lie, at least, liad strained the 
resources of Pondichery to assure liimseU* of such a 
result, and it was not for him to anticipate that a 
fatality would continue to be inst^parable from the 
operations of the French leaders before tliat ])lace. lie 
was not a man to be easily discouraged. He liad replied 
to the first and second battles of tlie Golden Rock by 
pouring in fresh reinforcements, and urging his generals 
to renewed exertions. Wlieii even 11 h^ news reached 
him of the third and most fatal defeat on that fatal 
ground he did not d(\s])air. Thai information, on the 
contrary, only nerved him to niak(? anotlier vigorous 
eftbrt, conducted witli more subtlety, more daring, than 
any of the others. His plan was, whilst still continuing 
to negotiate with Saunders, to send secretly to 
Srirangam the last rcinlbrcements he had received from 
Europe, with instructions to their commander to use 
them at once to attempt the storm of Tiichinapalli, 
whilst Lawrence was resting, with the main body of his 
forces, at Koiladi, fifteen miles distant. 

In pursuance of this detmTiiination, JlUO Europeans 
and 1,200 sipahis were despatched from Pondiclu^ry 
early in November under the command of M. de 
Mainville.* They arrived at Srirangam on the 21st. 

The better to conceal his intentions Mainville 
endeavoured, and very successfully, to keep his arrival 
secret from the English garrison and from Ijawrence. 

He did not even endeavour to intercept the supplies of 
the garrison, but employed his whole time in j)reparing 
for the meditated enterprise. At length, on Uccember 

* All the Enprlish writers state only after tlie arrival ef Godelieii was 
that M. Maissin commanded on this the coramiind made over to Maissin. 
occasion ; but the records show that 
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CHAV 8, all his arran<>rerneTits haviii”: been made, without any 
suspicion existing on the part of the English, Mainville 
\7r,ii. determined to])tit his plan info execution. His orders 
were ch'ar and jtrecise ; 000 Europeans supported by 
200 more and tln^ sipahi's, ivere to attack and carry the 
Avork covering flie gateAvay kuoAvn as Dalton’s battery. 
As there were here' hut fifty sipalus, Mainville antici- 
pat('d that this could he accomplished easily and 
Avithout firing a shof. Tie, tlu'refore, gave the strictest 
orders to abstain from firing. 'I'his Avork carried Avithout 
alarming tlie garrison, it Avas determined to dash round 
the travauses, of Avliich there were tAvo, and apply a 
petard to tin' gate of fhe toAA'ii, or should that fail, to 
attempt to escalade — the AA'alls hen; being but eighteen 
feet above the; rock ; — for this purpose ladders had been 
))repared. 

l‘'olloAving this arrangement Mainville crossed the 
Kavari at >] o’clock on the morning of tlie ‘.)th, and suc- 
C(‘ed('(l in reaching the base of the outAvork Avithout 
having beam ])erc(Mved. The 600 Erenchmen escaladed 
this ])lac,e and surpris(“d fhc> sipahis, aa'Iioiu they found 
mostly ashu'p. Had they then but pushed fonvurd, had 
they obeyi'd Mainvilh'’s instructions to abstain from 
firing, nothing could have saved Trichinapalli. But 
instead of thus acting, their evil genius prompted them 
to turn tAVo of the 12-])ounders Avliich tliey had captured 
and found loa<led against the Avails of the toAA’ii. They 
accompanied this fire by a volley of small arms and by 
shouts of IVcc le Hot. 

The effect of this fire AA as to rouse the garrison. Under 
orders received from (laptain liilpatrick, the command- 
ant, detachments instantly ])roceeded to their respective 
alarm jiosts re;uly to recciAc the enemy. MeanAvhile the 
I’rcnch, after their insane and useless volley, pressed 
along the passage round the traverses, and under the 
guidance of an English deserter folloAved closely by twe 
men carrying petards, had arrived Avithin a short distance 
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of the "ate — the exact localitv of which, liowevor. was ciiAr. 
known only to the deserter. Whilst tluiv were advaii- ^ 
cing, tlio English liad hurrit'd to tlu' gat(% and had 1753 . 
commenced an indiscriTninate fin* into tlie passage lead- 
ing up to it. The night was dark, nud they could take 
no aim; nevertheless, their first i'm) killed the English 
deserter and the two ])etardiers wIhmi within a few paces 
of them. The others, not knowing exactly wliat had 
happened, began, after some litlh^ confusion, consecpient 
on the darkness, to attempt the es(jalade. Their ladders, 
however, had suffered so mu(!h from the (mcmy's fire and 
from other causes, that they had but a, small number 
available. Idiose that they had wen' ne\ ertheless boldly 
planted, and an officer ])r(^c('ded by a drummer and 
followed by his men led tln^ wjiy up tmv of them. The 
drummer, however, was killed, the otti(*er ])ulled into the 
town, and the laddc'r thrown i>ack. Otiiors were 
similarly treated, until, having lost all their ladders, 
without ro])es or any means to n'treat down the rock 
they had ascamded, ('X[)osed to tin' fire' of the enemy 
without being able to return it, tin* French were driven 
to despair. They could not even make kiK)wu to the 
garrison their wish to surrender. f’or some hours 
longer, hiding theinselv(\s as best they could, still 
exposed on the least movc'ment to a continued fire, they 
were left in the most pitiable i)osition. AVhen at last 
day dawned, it was only that the gnniter part of this large 
force, which had s('t out with such hopes of victory, 
which had had victory within its grasp, might surrender, 
en mass(\ prisoners of war. Of the entires body of bOO 
men, eight officers and b64 men were taken prisoners, 
many were W(ninded, one officer and 40 imm wore kilhul ; 
the remainder, nearly liOO in number, jumped down from 
the rock into the ditch, and though several of them 
were maimed in the attemj)t, wore carried off' by tlu'ir 
comrades. 

It would seem, in sober truth, that a fatality did attend 
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CHAP, all the Froiicli operations against TrichinapalH ! This 
enterprise, well planned, np to a certain point well exe- 
1763. cuted, certain then under the conditions of ordinary 
prudence to succeed — why did it fail 1 What was it that 
prompted that ill-timed and useless volley 1 The second 
query is an answer to the first ; to the second itself it is 
beyond our y)ower t(t reply. We must content ourselves 
with I’ernarking that that foolish act of a few foolish men 
changed entirely the face of events. It not only by its 
consequences took away from the French the hope of 
over gaining TrichinapalH;* it not only gave all the 
triumphs of the campaign to the English, but it was the 
main cause of that humiliating treaty, in which, but a 
few months later, France gave up the labour of years, 
renounced tlie right even to aspire to dominion in the 
territories of Southern India. What a lesson does not this 
story convey to soldiers — what a lesson to mankind in 
general! Wluit a lesson never to turn, when in the pursuit 
of a great end, either to the right or to the left, to allow 
no lighter thoughts, no ideas of vain glory, to move a 
man off the direct path by folhnving which with single- 
ness of purpose ho can alone hope to reach the desired 
goal I 

To the views of Dnpleix, the author of the plan, al- 
though not responsible for any part of its execution, the 
blow was fatal. Mor had it, unfortunately for him, come 
entirely unaccompanied l)y other disasters : Murtiza Ali 
had a little before been defeated before Trinomali, and 
Muhammad Kumal, another French partisan, before the 
pagoda of Tirupati. Hut this was the finishing stroke ; 
this it was that convinced Dnpleix of the necessity of at 
least entering into negotiations with the English Gover- 

* Major Lawreiico writes: “The TriehiDaixilli to the greatebt risk it 
scheme was well laid, and had not had run during the war/* Colonel 
French petulance* made them too Wilkes: *‘It' the orders prohibiting 
soon discover themselves, they, iier- tiring had been obeyed, the place 
haps, might have had time to exe- must in a few minutes have been in 
cute their dchigns.” Mr. Orme writes possession of the French/^ 
that the assault “exposed the city of 
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nor. Far better for him to come to terms, even though 
they might be disadvantageous, than to see his best-laid 
plans thwarted and ruined by the want, on the part of 
those who were to execute them, of ordinary prudence 
and the commonest self-command. 

Accordingly, and with the ho])e rather than the ex- 
pectation tliat some practical result miglit arise from the 
meeting, Dnpleix proposed that commissioners should 
be appointed, armed witli full powers, to ti'eat regarding 
an accommodation. To tliis tlie Englisli Governor 
acceded, and the little town of Sadras belonging to the 
Dutch, nearly equidistant from Madras and I’oudichery, 
was fixed upon as the seat of conference. 

The English commissaries, Messrs. Palk and Vausit- 
tart, arrived at this place on the obtli December ; the 
French — M. de Kerjean, M. Ihinsset, and Father 
Lavaur, the principal of the Jesuits — delayed by the 
non-arrival of passports from the English Governor 
— not till the 21st of Jauuarj. 'J'he next day the con- 
ference held its first sitting. 'I’hc English commissaries 
began by declaring that they had no ])roposilions to 
make, and none to listen to, which did not comprehend 
the acknowledgment of Muhammad Ali as sole and 
legitimate master and Mawwab of the Karuatik, or 
which did not guarantee to the Haja of Tanjur the full 
and entire possession of his kingdom. 

The proposals of tlie French commissaries were, in 
words, much more moderate. They suggested that Ma- 
dras should be quit of the annual ground-rent due to 
the government of the Karuatik ; that Punamath, a 
town in the Cheiigalpat district, and its dependencies 
should be ceded to the English Company ; that all the 
expenses of the war on the part of the English should 
be defrayed ; that the French Company should give to 
the English Company the necessary securities for free- 
dom of commerce ; and that in consequence of these 
cessions, the English Company should evacuate the 
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CHAP, countries and fortilied plac(‘s depondcnit on the Karnatik ; 

that for Muhammad Ali tlu‘re should be provided 
1763 . suitable governorship in some part of the Dakhan 
under the mutual guarantee of the French and 
English Companies ; that he should be considered quit 
of all monies du(‘ by him to the treasury of the Dakhan; 
and tliat the Raja of Fanjur should be maintained in 
tlui possession of his U'rritories under the guarantee of 
tlie two (k)m[)auies. Such were the French proposi- 
tions, extrenudy moderate, even conciliatory, in their 
outward form, but in reality no less favourable to 
French, than were tlie counter-proposals to English, 
inten'sls. The Fnmch sclnnne, in fact, must be ex- 
amimal rather with laderence to what it omitted than to 
its contents. W(' tind in it no mention of the Subadar 
of the Dakhan, none of the Nawwab of the Karnatik. 
But, the rival candidate for the last-named appointment 
being in it provichal for, tlu^ intention was clear to take it 
for grant('d that Salabat Jang would be acknowledged 
as Subadar and his nf)miuee, Dupleix, as Nawwab of 
the Karnatik. Exactly then as the English proposition 
claimcal all that the English had been contending for, 
so did this of the French ask ('verythiug that Dupleix 
had demanded from tin* v(*ry beginning. The English 
commissaries received the French propositions in silence, 
but at tlie iu‘xt meeting of the conference they (h‘clared 
that their instructions forbade their even discussing any 
arti(;h's, until the two which they themselves had pre- 
sented should hav(' been subscribed to by the French 
deputies. Totliis the French would by no means agree. 
They challenged Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Falk to show 
them any ])at(mt conferring upon Muhammad Ali the 
office of Nawwab of the Karnatik ; they showed them 
that it was not an hereditary office ; that the father of 
IMuhammad Ali had Ix^en appointed by the Subadar of 
his day ; and that his successors had, on his demise, 
given the office, originally to Chanda Sahib, and secondly 
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to Duploix: and they produced several patents granted 
to the latter, and a letter from the (ireat Mughal con- 
firming all that Salabat Jang had granted in liivour of 
Dupleix. The hlnglish to tliis rejilied, that Muluiminad 
Ali had received his a[)pointnieiit from Nasir Jang, and 
afterwards from Grahziu-d-din, but that the ])atents \v(‘re 
at Tricliiiiajialli ; the letter from the (Jreat Muglial 
they treated as a forg(?ry. Somelhiiig more Avas said, 
but little to any purpose'. Tliat mec'ting was tlic' last 
held by the conference. Finding it impossible to agree 
even upon ])reliminaries, the English commissaries hdt 
on February 5 for Madras ; tin' French, three days latcT, 
for Pondichery. 

Dupleix was the less inclim'd to abat(^ any of his ])re- 
teusions on tliis occasion, for whilst tin* coiderencc' was 
sitting he received from Fussy tlu' iutelligen(*.e of that 
gift of the four Sirkiirsto tin' French Com]>any, the his- 
tory of which wohavi' already re(a)rdeil. d he jiossi'ssion 
of these rich provinces remh'red him (juite ind(‘})end(mt 
of .English wishes, Hettca*, lu' argued, to maintain Avar 
than to giA e up oik'. iota of Ins just claims. 1 1(M)])p()sed 
no obstacle, therefore, to the br(*aking up of tin' confer- 
ence, but throughout tin' Avritbm commiiiiicatimia which 
folloAved, ho adhered, Avithout ri*iiouncing a single 
article, to the rigid programiini lie had dictatcal t(^ his 
agents at that assembly. When Saunders ev(‘n yiehh'd 
so far on his side as to concede in substance every claim 
of the PTeiich, Avith thc' (exception of that Avhich n'ftuTcd 
to the NaAVAvabship of the Karnatik; Avlien even he 
agreed so to modify his claims in this respe^ct, as to 
leave that office vacumt, on the understanding tliat 
Muhammad Ali should be ap{)ointed to it, uiidc'r the 
protection of tin' tAvo Com})anies, by Salabat Jjing, 
Avhom the English Avould then acknoAvledge, I)uj>l('ix 
haughtily rejected the proposal, and insisted only the 
more strenuously on the A^alidity of his OAvn titles. 

In the course of our history Ave have had many occa- 
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chap, sious to poiut to the versatility of intellect, the untiring 
1- - energy, the varied resources under all circumstances, the 
1764. self-denial, the persistence, tlic patriotic devotion of this 
illustrious Frenchman. All these qualities he united 
indeed to an extent sucli as is seldom found in one man. 
But the same candour, whicli has forced us to admit 
and to admire these groat virtues, compels us to lament 
the fatal obstinacy vvhich influenced his conduct 
throughout tins memorable negotiation. Too clear it 
is, alas ! that on this occasion he was guided, not by 
his genius, l)ut by his passions. Ilis pride would not 
allow him to take that one retrergrade step which he, 
more than inost men, would have known how to make 
the })rolude of a further advance. He had fought so 
long so oi)cnly and so persistently for this empty title, 
therefore he would not lower himself by giving it up 
now — now especially, when the iulluence of Bussy at 
Ilaidarilbad and the possession of the four Sirkars 
seemed to make him virtual master of the Dakhau. 
Blind and fiital reasoning ! His successes in the north 
ought to have made him more compliant, more yielding, 
more, anxious to conciliate. He .shoidd have been con- 
tent to bide his time. There would not always be a 
Saunders and a Lawrence at Madi as. England had had 
its Morses, its Floyors, its Copes, and its Gingens, and 
might have them again. Ho too, who had influenced 
every native with wliom he had come in contact, who 
had so bent to his will a Mu/aft’ar Jang, a Chanda Sahib, 
a Murtiza Ali, as to make them like clay in the hands 
of the potter, who had won the daring spirit of Murari 
Riio, was he to despair of gaining a Muhammad Ali ? 
Once independent, free from the clutches of the English, 
as by this treaty he would have become, and Muhammad 
Ali woidd speedily have fallen under the sway of that 
potent influence, that irrefragable will. Whilst then, 
as Englishmen, we cannot but rtqoice at the unyielding 
pride which preferred to risk everything rather than to 
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yield one small portion of its pretensions, we cannot but 
lament, regarding the question abstractedly, that so vast 
a genius should have been marred by this one great 
failing. In similar circumstances Napoleon acted simi- 
larly. In 1813-14 he too i)rcferred tlio risk of the 
sacrifice of his throne to tlie certain sacrifice of the 
smallest of liis pretentions. 'I'lie reason wliich promi)ted 
both these gi’eat rulers was the .samt*. It was simply, 
we repeat, this, that on an occasion requiring ])oculiarly 
a cool judgment and ch'ar discrimination, they were 
both alike influenccfl by their ])assions ! 

Meanwhile, hostilities did not cease in the Kaniatik 
Even before Trichinapalli the tem]»orary success of the 
French arms seemed almost to justify Dupleix in his 
policy of haughty jtersistcnce. 

After the failure of his attempt to surprise Trichin- 
apalli, Mainville had withdrawn his parties within 
Srirangam, and tht're awaitt'd reinforc('ments. These 
Dupleix, with his usual jtromp titude, had sent him. 

On their arrival, Mainville resolved to strike another 
blow at bis enemy, lie had observed that the guards 
which escorted convoys periodically sent in to the city 
had gradually become smaller. Formerly Lawrence 
had maele a pehut e)f atteneling them Avith his whole 
army, but convinejed ap])arently that all the steel 
had been taken out of the French, he hael latterly 
remaineel himself in camp, semding e)nly a much 
smaller party Avith the convoys. Having noted this, 
Mainville determined te) surprise and attack the next 
convoy regarding Avhich he might receive tidings. In- 
telligence having reached him very soon afterwards, 
that a particularly large convoy, escorted by only 180 
Europeans, 800 sipahis, and four guns, would en- 
deavour to make its Avay into the city, from Kilakota, 
a small fort on the south of the Kavarf, about twelve 
miles from Trichinapalli, on the early morning of 
February 26, he made the following preparations to 
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(^iiAP. intercept them. Between Kilakotii and the village of 
, Kiitapara, a distance of five miles, the ground, covered 
1754 with trees and underwood, afforded cover for a large 
body of men; here accordingly, he sent 12,000 horse 
under Murari Ilao and Iniiis Khan, with instructions to 
lay in ambiisli about two miles beyond Kutapara, and 
not to attack the convoy until at least half its length 
should have i)assed them, and it should have been at- 
ta(4ved in front by tlie French. He himself, with 400 
Frencli and (>,000 sipahis, took post in front of Kiita- 
pani, at tlie point where the wood debouches into the 
plain. Tliese dispositions having been made on the 
evening of tlie 2oth, he anxiously watched the result. 

The morning of t\d:)ruary 2(J had already dawned, and 
yet no convoy Inid appeared. Half an hour later, 
however, a small platoon was seen advancing, followed 
by the carts and bullocks in single file, the soldiers 
marching also singly and unsuspicious of danger, on 
either side. Tln'y reached the point where Murari Rao 
was posted, they passed it even, not making, though 
they had seen some native horsemen in the woods, any 
change in their dis])osition. 'fhe French, however, 
were still two miles oft, and Murari Rao, anxious that 
the surprise should be complete, noting too the negli- 
gent manner of marching, and fearing lest something 
might occur to give the alarm before the convoy should 
reach the French, determined to anticipate his orders. 
He accordingly sent to the jiarties ho had posted in the 
wood to hold themselves in readiness to charge, lie 
then gave the signal. The effect was electric. The 
English, without order or cohesion, their small body 
stretching along a long line of carts, could offer no 
effectual resistance. They could only die at their posts. 
The Mardthas, galloping amongst them, attacked all 
who opposed them. Tlie English still resisted, how- 
ever, until the French troops arriving offered tliem 
quarter. This was accepted; of the whole force 50 
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were killed, 138 — of Avhom 100 were wounded — were 
taken prisoners.* 

This, however, was but a ti’ansient gleam of success. 
On May 23, a French force, 700 strong, supportc'd by 
a large body of sipahis and Marathas, was re[)ulsed 
near the Sugar-loaf llock l)y a body of English, much 
inferior in numbers, on one of those occasions wlum a 
victory on the ])art of the French would have term- 
inated the war in those parts. Again, however, th(^ 
tide turned. Maimdlle, ju'ompb'd by Dupleix, took tire 
sudden resolution of abandoning his position btifore 
Trichinapalli, and of carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. Moving eastward, accordingly, he 
attacked and took Kilakota, then possessed himself 
of Koiladl. Here he caused the waters of the Kavari 
to bo diverted into the chauiiel of the Ivolrun, with a 
view to distress the pc'oph; of Tanjur, Having seen 
this done he moved back to Trichina])alh', and took 
up the position at the Five Rocks, whence he could 
best intercept the sup[)li('s destincMl for that city. 
Murari Rao, about the same time, completely deviated 
the army of the lliijil of I'anjur. To cover the cajiital 
of that country. Major Lawrence had left his position 
near Trichinapalli, leaving it feasible for Mainville to 
make the movement we have recorded, lie rvas, at 
the time we are writing, wistfully watching from T’anjur 
the movements of Mainville at the Five Rocks, whilst 
— such is Oriental diplomacy — the secret agent of 
Dupleix had more than halt succeeded in detaching 
the Raja whose country he was protecting from the 
English alliance ! 

It will be seen then that Dupleix had at least some 
reason for maintaining his pretensions in his negotiations 
with the English. Had he been an absolute prince we 
can scarcely doubt but that in the end his policy would 

* Amongst these men was the had borne the brunt of all Lawrence’s 
famous battalion of grenadiers which battles. — Lawrence, 
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CHW. have triuin])hccl. The last ally of the English, the 
llajil of Tanjiir, was ready to abandon them, and iiot- 
1764 . withstanding the reverses of 1753, he still, in the 
middle of 1754, ludd a stronger position than ever 
bedbre 4?richinai)alli. The famous grenadiers, who had 
borne the brunt of all the victories of Lawrence, had 
been kilh'd or made prisoners, and his own troops, re- 
suming tlie offensive, and victorious in more than one 
skirmish, \vere threatening the possessions of the 
Englisli and tlnnr allies on every vulnerable point. It 
Inid b(JC()me, in fact, a question with the lather whether 
tlie English alliance was worth maintaining at so great 
a risk to tlnunscdves, at the cost of so heavy a drain on 
the resources of their country. 

Ihit when the state of affairs was thus favourable, 
there came into action those other circumstances u])on 
which I)ui)l(n*x ought to have, but had not, sufficiently 
( ount(Ml. Idle success of Ihissy in tln^ north, of Main- 
ville and his jiartisans towards the south-west, were of 
little moment so long as he did not also possess the con- 
fidence of his masters in France. In tliose days, when 
a communication to the Home (lovernment could not 
rtiach France in a less period than six or eight months, 
Diijdeix ought to havci been prepared for the effect 
which the disasters of the previous year would probably 
have on a corporation in which a large minority was, as 
he well knew, already hostile to liimself. It was 
the consideration of the consequences likely to follow 
a long record of disasters, all burdensome to the 
fiiianct's of the Company, that sliould have powerfully 
influenced liim in his dealing with the English 
(rovenior. It is the more strange that he should have 
neglected to allow such a consideration to weigh with 
him, l)ecause well knew the jealousy to which his 
proceedings had givcm birth, and he was aware that by 
success alone in India he could maintain his position 
with the Directors in France. Perhaps it was that he 
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felt, as (lid the illustrious Wcdlesley of liis masters, tlie 
scorn of a great genius for men inferior to him in 
all respects ; perhaps also h(^ did not n'ckon to its 
fullest extent the extreme leugtli to wliicli human 
meanness and human ingratitmh^ would not hesitate to 
have recourse. (Conscious of Ids own d(‘serviiig, he did 
not fear the result of any scrutiny. lie liad to deal, 
however, as wo shall see, with men to whom conscious- 
ness of deserving was hut a phrase, wlum the conduct 
which accoin])anit‘d it did not exactly dovcdail with 
their own paltry notions and petty ideas. 

A party amongst the Din^ction in Fniinte had, indecal, 
been endeavouring for some time to compass his down- 
fall. So far hack as 1752 the complaints of (iovernor 
Saunders and liis fj’iends to tlnor own (Company, re- 
garding the boundh'ss ambition and (mormons views of 
Duploix, had found an ecdio in tlie lieart of the French 
Direction. It was in conse(pi<m(H5 of tins that it had 
that same year despalclnd M. Duvalaer to Ijondon, 
charged with full powers to lU'gotiate, in concaTt with 
the Fiamcli ambassador at the (\>urt of’ St. James', with 
the English Ministers, n^garding a basis u])()n which to 
settle affairs in the East. Both paities veliemeiitly 
declared that tln^y wished for peact* ; that thedr one 
aspiration was to engage' in commercial o]>(‘rauons, to 
a])stam from all interference in the aftiiirs of tlui natives 
of India. 

In the course of tliesi' m'gotiatiems, the lihiglish 
Ministers, instructed by Ihe India JIonst% whicli again 
received its inspiration on this })oint from (hivmaior 
Saunders and liis friemds, never ceased to attribute all 
the evils of which tlu' two Companies complaiiu'd to 
the one man wlio rulcal at Ihmdichery. But foi* him, 
they declared, there would have been no cojitests, no 
ruinous expenditure, no iiitorfereuce with commercial 
undertakings. lie alone was responsible for all. These 
complaints, constantly repeated, could not fail to work 
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CHAP, upon the credulity of certain members of the French 
Company’s Direction. These were simple enough to 
175 ‘i. believe that their most deadly enemies and rivals were 
capable of giving them purely disinterested advice ; 
that they wished for the removal of Dupleix as much 
for the advantage of the h’rench as of their own Com- 
])any. Wo need scarcely observe that those tactics 
ought to liavo made the French more reluctant to part 
with the man wliom their rivals would have removed. 
Passion, however, luu (W reasons ; it seeks rather excuses 
wherewith to a cloak its own darling plans. In 
this instance' it so worked upou the French Directors, 
that a majority was gradually brought round to the 
idea that French and English interests would be alike 
consulted by removing from his post the man who was 
the firmest supporter of the former, the most determined 
foe of tlie latter. 

It was not, however, all at once that they fell into 
this snare. For a long time, indeed, Duvalaer con- 
tiinu'd to defend Dupleix, and to retort against 
Saunders the accusation which they piled upon the 
head of the French Governor. But not the less 
insidiously did the poison work. Not the less did 
the impression gradually become disseminated that 
Dupleix was the sole obstach^ to a good understanding. 
The prudent boldness of the English Ministry favoured 
this view. Without actually declaring that they saw 
no hope of a ct^ssation of hostilities so long as Dupleix 
should remain Governor, yet letting it plainly appear 
that such was their belief, they equipped four ships of 
war, embarked a full regiment on board, and des- 
patched them ostentatiously under the orders of 
Admiral Watson to the East Indies. 

Well Avould it have been for Dupleix, well for 
France herself, if the Company of the Indies had been 
able to answer this demonstration by an assurance that 
peace had already been concluded between the two 
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Governments on the spot ; that tliero was no need tor 
further negotiations. At any moment from July to ^ — 
December, 1753, it had been in tlie power of Dupleix i 7 {) 4 , 
to have expedited such a message. None however 
came, and the French Directors w(u‘e brought at last to 
the determination to sacrifice this one man tor, they 
professed to believe, the benefit of tlic whole nation. 

They accepted, therefore, a proposition made by tlie 
English Commissioners, to tlie ethufi that both thc 
Governors, English as well as French, shoiild be re- 
called, aud that in their place' two Commissaries 
should be nominated, one by each nation, to proceed 
direct to India, there to jdace matters on such a footing 
that future warfare betwec'u the two settlements, so 
long as their jnincipals remaimal at peace', should be 
impossible!. In consequence of this resolve, the Iroich 
Ministry nominated M. Godeheu, at one time member 
of Council at Chandi'anagar, to be C’ommissary ot the 
King to conclude peace, and to verity and examine the 
accounts of his jiredeccssor. from the Directors the 
same Godeheu received likewise his commission as 
Governor-General of the french settlements. I he 
English, more astute, made no fresh nomination, but 
sent out the necessary powers to Governor Saunders 
and the members of his (Council. 

The first intelligence received by Dupleix of these 
proceedings was contained in a letter tiom Godehcir 
himself from the Isle of France, announcing his early 
departure from that place to co-operate with him as 
Commissary of the King and of the Company in India. 

The letter was written in a modest and submissive tone, 
the writer lamenting his orvn inexperience, and expres- 
sing his earnest desire to be guided by the advice 
of his old friend. Whatever may have b(!en the feeling 
of Dupleix on receiving this communication, it can 
scarcely be doubted but that its friendly tone and his 
personal knowledge of the writer must have tended to 
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CHAP, reassure him. lie liad knowii (iodeheu since his early 
IX. youth, and had ever befriended him. He had been his 
sii])eri()r at ( iiaiidraiia<^ar, wliero he had ever been 
treated by th(‘ yeun<^ councillor Avitli marked defer- 
ence' and rf'spect. lie had even, on one occasion, been 
the means of savin»’ liis life. After his departure from 
Cliandraiiaf^ar, (Jodcdieu liad become a director of the 
Com])any of tlui Indies, and in tliat capacity had 
corr(‘s])onded closely and intimately with l)u])leix. He 
had even* (uinced towards him a devotion and an 
admiration that were (piite unbounded. 

The a])[)ointn]ent of a man so befriended, so devoted, 
to act — as Dupleix then believ('d — solely as Commis- 
sioiua* to bjin^' about jx'ace, could have in it nothing* to 
alarm the Trencli Governor. He did not know — in 
tact he had had no opi)ortunity of knowing — that this 
man, seemingly so diuotcxl, was one of those miserable 
vcTinin who s(‘(‘k to raise tlnnnscdvc's by fawning on 
and flattering great men. He did not kiuuv that all 
tin* time this (iodeheu had been writing to him letters 
full of llu' most fulsonu' professions of friendshi]), he 
had l)(H‘n intriguing amongst the Directors for his 
downfall, in the hop(‘ to b(' himself appointed his suc- 
cessor. He (Ua not know that so far from desiring to 
aid him, or to ])roiit by his advice, this Godeheii had 
asked for autliority to semd him home in disgrace and 
arrest, but laid been overruled by the Directors, who 
had esp('ciall} forbidden him to use force or restraint, 
except in tlu' iini>robable event of the resistance on the 
part of Dupleix to lawful authority. How could he 
know siudi things ; liow, even, could he divine them ? 
A noble and gcuierous naturcj invariably revolts from 
the very suspiedou of baseness, it a])pears to him too 
horrible, too unnatural, a degradation of intellect below 
the range of ewn the animal creation : Endowed him- 
self with a lofty sense of honour and a warm, sympa- 
thising nature, how could Dupleix imagine that one 
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whom he had treated as a friend and as a confidant, citAK 
could use that frieudshi|) and that confidence to betray 
him. 17.-4. 

But Dupleix was not suffered to remain long in his 
self-deception. On August 1, the ship, “ Due, de Bour- 
gogne,” having (iodeheu on board, arrived in the road- 
stead of Poudicliery. A loiter was at once sent off to 
Dupleix announcing liis arrival, and intimating that 
one other shij) w'as accomauying him, and that three' 
more w'ith 2,()U0 troeeps on l)oard would follow' in a few 
days. Dupleix at oncae we'iit to meet bis ancient com- 
rade. llis rece'ption, however, was most frigid. Oode;- 
heu declined te) beeamie his guest, en- e\en to land until 
a house should have' bee'u fitted u|) for liim. He' math' 
over to Du]»lei\, Iioweve'r, tlirca' documenfs : — the; first 
a letter from liimsclf confaining preefnse professions of 
anxiety to make his situation as little' jeainfnl as pees- 
sible ; tlie seeoiiel a elemianel for a full reeport on the 
state of affairs in French India; the thirel an ordc'r 
freun the King containing his re'call. The- first letter 
W'as probably writle'ii witli the inte.'titie)n of elive'rting 
Dupleix from offering, its he' fetireel he might, armeel 
resistance to his authority, for em landing the! next day 
in great pe)mi) and spleiideuir, receiveel with all elcfor- 
ence by Duphiix e)n tlie epiay, he: curtly informed him 
that he ex])ected him l.o sail at once with his family for 
Euretpe. He theei ])roceeele'el te) the (Joune'il Chamber, 
and had his commission read e)ut. The silence! whicli 
followed this re'ading was intc'rrupteel by Dupleix him- 
self, not indeed by epierule)us complaints eer undignified 
protests, but by the: loyal cry of F/re Ic Rot ! 

On August 2, 17o4, Dupleix made over to Ce)ele:heu 
the command e)f that vast extent of territory e)n luelian 
soil, w'hich partly in actual tenure, partly by means of 
the influence he exercised, he had gaincel for his ceeuu- 
trv. Ten weeks later, Octe)ber 14, Dupleix anel his 
family bade a last adieu to the land to which he had 
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CHAP, devoted a lifetime. The public acts by which that 
, interval was distinguished belong to the career of M. 

1754. Ciodelum, and we shall treat of them under that head. 
Of the conduct of Dupleix during that period we will 
merely state that it was distinguished by a loyalty, an 
abnegation of self, a devotion to the interests of the 
Com])auy which had cast him off, of which the history 
of the world gives few cixamples. It was replied to, on 
the contrary, on the part of Godelicu, by a spiteful 
arrogance, an anxious desire to wound and annoy; a 
determination, if possible, to ruin and dishonour the 
ex-Governor, such as could only have emanated from a 
mean and paltry spirit. Not only did Godeheu, as we 
shall see when discussing his public acts, reject advice 
by following which he would have established French 
domination on a secure basis, but he ordered his com- 
manders to preserve an inaction which saved the enemy 
from destruction, sinjply because action would have jus- 
tified the long-pursued policy of Dupliex. But it was in 
his treatment of the pecuniary claims of Dupleix on the 
Com})any, that he showed the greatest malevolence. 
Unable to detect a single flaw in his accounts, finding 
that even the private invitation on his part of accusa- 
tions against the ex-Governor failed to bring against 
him a single tenable charge ; disappointed in the hope 
he had indulged of sending him home in chains, he 
resolved at all events to ruin liiin in his private fortune, 
and to dismiss him a dependent and a beggar. To a 
man so utterly unscrupulous the means were not want- 
ing. The examination of the accounts of the Company 
at Pondichery showed an amount due by it to Dupleix 
of between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 francs (£240,000 
to £280,000). As soon as Godeheu ascertained this 
fact, he forbade the commissaries he employed to pro- 
ceed with the question of accounts, compelling them 
merely to sign a certificate to the effect that the 
vouchers produced by Dupleix had reference to the 
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public accounts. By this subterfuge' lie a\’oidcd placing 
on record ,an acknowledgment of the sums duo to 
Dupleix. But this was not all. Wc have before 
stated that Dupleix had been in the habit of advancing 
to his native allies his own jorivate fortune ff)r the ex- 
penses of the war. The.se advances had biieu made on 
the security of certain districts in the Karmitik, from 
the revenues of which they were rcjiayable. In fact, 
the agent of the native princes, by name Papia])oule, 
had at this time in his possession an order to make; 
over to Dupliex the revenues of those districts in ])ay- 
ment of the sums due to him. At tin; time of Gode- 
heu’s arrival, some of these ad\auces had been repaid ; 
others, however, to the amount (d’ 22,000,000 francs 
(£880,000), were still standing over. At the rate, how- 
ever, at which they were then heiiig paid in, this sum 
would have been reimbursed during the following year, 
1755. But Godeheu, seeing in this a mc'ans of enrich- 
ing the State at the expense of Dupleix, chose to con- 
sider these advances as sums irregularly laid out by 
his predecessor for his own private advantage, and not 
for the benefit of the State. He, therefore, suddenly 
seized Papiapoule in his own private house, placed him 
in confinement* under circumstances most insulting to 
Dupleix, deprived him of all his papers, aud farmed the 
revenues of the districts to another native for the sole 
benefit of the Company. In addition to this, he re- 
fused to allow a bill drawn by the Company itself in 
favour of Dupleix, to the amount of 422, GOG francs 
(£16,904), to be cashed in Bondichery. Having thus 
effectually ruined him, having exposed him to the 
claims of those who were his creditors, solely becaus<^ 
on the credit of his character they had lent their money 
to the State, Godeheu allowed to depart — beggared 
though not dishonoured, blasted in his fortune, cheated 
out of the fruits of his then ripening labours — this by 

* He remained in irons till released by Lally, in 175«. 


CHAP. 

IX. 

irk. 
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CHAF. far the most illustrious of the illustrious men whom the 

^ . France of Louis XV. ])ro(luce(l 5 only to shpw how iin- 

1754. worthy slie was, in her then degraded state, of a pro- 
geny so deserving.* 

‘M^n gland,” says a recent Frtnich writer, f ‘Mias been 
much admired and often citcnl for having solved that 
great problem ot how to govern, at a distance of d,000 
leagues, with some hundreds of civil functionaries and 
s()m(^ tliousands of military employes, her immense 
p()ss(^ssions in hidia. If then' is much tliat is Avonder- 
t‘ul, much that is bold and daring, mucli political genius 
in tins id(‘a, it must be* admitted that the honour of 
having inaugurated it belongs to Dupleix, and that 
Lnglaiul, Avhidi in the pn'sent day reaps from it the 
profit and th(' glory, has had but to follow the paths 
which the genius of France opened out to her.” Yes, 
indeed! Now that the lapse of more than a century 
has clearc'd aivay th(' ])assi()ns and prejudices of that 
exciting period ; now that from th(‘ basis of accom- 
])lish(Ml facts wc can gaz(' at the ideas and coiicoptions 
oi‘ tile men who were the ])ioiieors of European conquest 
on Indian soil, there lives not a candid Englishman Avho 
will deny to th(‘. great French (Tovernor the credit of 
having been the first to grasp the necessity of establish- 
ing Euroi)ea,n pn'dominance in Southern India — to show 
])ractically how that ])rt'dominance could be established 
and maintained. The work of Diqdeix did not indeed 
last, because it was his misfortune to be born at a 
season when his country Avas sunk in the loAA^est abyss 
of jiroHigacy and misgoveriiment ; when all the offices 
of th(^ State had become the patronage of a licensed 
harlot; AAdien virtue and honour and truth were openly 
scoffed at and derided. It did not last, because the 
besotted (iovernment he served recalled him at the beck 
ot‘ the immemorial enemies of France, just at the 

* 'Phe a(‘(*oiint of the trt atmoiit of otiiors puhlisliod by Dupleix. 

Dupleix by CitKltbt'U is based on tbo t M. Xavier Jlaymoud. 
olUoial report of the auditors and 
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moment wlion his schemes wore Jibout to blossom into chap. 
j^olden fruit.* Ihit the effect of those schemes survived 
him. The ground lie had so well watered and fertilised, 
the cajiabilities of which he had ju’oved, was almost 
immediately alter his de]>arture occupiinl by his rivals, 
and occupied with the immense n^sult whicli is one of 
the Wonders of the present age. 

Nor can we doubt that if Dupleix had iiad but two 
years more to matui-e his great schemes, tlje rich 
heritage of Ikmgal would have falkm to liim instead of 
to his rivals. The ])ossession ot the Sirkars gave him 
an excellent basis from Vvhicli to operate with the 
Subadar of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa. A\dio can doubt 
but that had ( Uiandranagar l)e(m under his control in 
1757, he would have h('sitat(‘d to uniti* with Sinij-a-diiola 
to crush the English settlement on the lliigli, or that he 
would have cruslu'd it ? (dive ucKmI tlum as Dupleix 
with the ])rior op])ortunity would have acted before 
him. In this as on many sul>se(pient occasions tlie 
spirit of the great Ti enchman ruled in th(‘ camp of liis 
rivals and successors. 

It is im])ossible to deny to Dupleix the ])osscssi()n of 
some of the greatest (jualities with which man has ever 
been endowed. He was a great administrator, a diplo- 
matist of the liigln^st order, a sphmdid organiser, a man 
who possessed su[)rcmely the power of influencing others. 

He had an intellect (piick and subtle, y(?t largeand caj)able 
of grasping; an energy that nothing could abate; 
a persistence, a di'termination, that were proof against 
every shock of fortune. He possessed a noble, generous, 
and sympathising nature ; he was utterly incapable of 
envy or jc^alousy ; * and was endowed b(‘sides wuth that 

* We have placed in its true li'prht sul»so<|nent writers had rep- atrd, 
the real reason of the quarrel betwt*en without oxuuiiniug thorn. So one 
Dupleix and I/a Bourdonnais, and ever charged him with being jealous 
have vindicated the character of th<i of Bussy ; yet Biissy had ‘ a lar 
former Iroin all the charges whudi greater inllueuce in India than J.a 
the hatred and prejudices ut the hour Jiourdonuais. 
had heaned a^^ainst liim, and which 
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CHAP, equanimity of temper that enabled him to bear the" 
^ . greatest reverses, the most cruel injustice towards him- 
1754. self, with resignation and composure. He was not 
indeed a general. He did not possess the taste for » 
loading armies into the field. Yet he showed on many 
occasions — notably on the occasion of the siege of 
Poiidichery by Boscawen — that he could not only stand., 
fire, but could defeat by his unassisted and natural skill 
all the efforts of the enemy. The character of his 
government and the influence of his own presence are 
attested to by the English historian of that epoch, 
writing, as he Avas, under the spell of the prejudices of 
the period. “ vVll his countrymen,” writes Mr. Orme, 

“ concurred in thinking that his dismission from the 
Government of Poiidichery was tlie greatest detri- 
ment that could have happened to their interests in 
India.” 

When we think indeed how much he had accomplished 
— how ho had built up the French power, how he had 
gained for it an unparalleled influence and an enor- 
mous extension of territory ; — when we reflect that with 
half the two thousand men that Godehcu brought out 
with, him, he could have crushed the English, already 
reduced to extremities at Trichintipalh' — we cannot but 
mai'vel at the blindness, the infatuation, the madness, 
that recalled him. The primary cause was, no doubt, 
as we have stated, the degraded condition of the France 
of Louis XV. But there was yet, we believe, another 
reason, not entirely dependent upon the state of his 
country, for we have seen it act under other rulers than 
Louis XA^., and under other Governments than France. 
To borrow the words of the French historian,* “ Dupleix 
had against him that crime of genius, ivhich so many 
men have expiated by misery, by exile, and by 
death.” 

* Jlistoirvde la Conqmte deVIndv cbou de Penhoen. 

^ar V AnglvterrCy par le Baron Bar- 
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It was on October 14, 1754, that Diipleix bade adieu chap. 
to the country of his greatness. BaflBled as he had been . 
in his large schemes, ruined as he was known to liavo 1754 . 
been by the measures of Godeheu, he was yet, in spite 
of the declared hostility of that ])ersonage, followed to 
the place of embarkation by the principal officers and 
employh of Pondichery, and by all the common ])oople. 

Their generous hearts spoke out in the universal fiicling 
of regret at his departure. Their grief was far more 
eloquent, infinitely more expressive, than would have 
been the smiles of a Ponqiadour ! 

Very briefly we propose to folbnv the disgraced 
Governor to his last hour. Before be had landed in 
France, the Minister, Machault, fearing, in the then 
state of European ])olitics, the result in India of the 
recall of Dupleix, and hoping it might not have been 
actually accomplished, had sent to Dupleix a despatch 
in which he aftected to treat him as Governor, Gcalebeu 
merely as Commissary of the King to make peace. 

This dispatch reached Pondichery after Dupleix had 
left it, though it had been expedited by the Minister in 
the hope that it would prevent his departure. His 
arrival, therefore, in France was looked upon in the 
light of a misfortune, and it appeared for some time not 
improbable that he might even be re-instated in his 
post. He was, therefore, Avell received and flattered 
with hopes of a settlement of his claims. As soon, 
however, as the intelligence of the disgraceful peace 
made by Godeheu — to which we shall presently refer — 
reached France, and the disagreements with England 
were consequently regarded as settled, the Ministry at 
once began to treat Dupleix as a man from whom 
nothing more could be hoped, but who, on his part, 
would importune them with claims. They, therefore, 
or rather, acting with them, the Directors of the Com- 
pany, at once changed their manner towards him, and 
absolutely refused to take his accounts into considera- 
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^ ix*’ tion. Ill vaiu did he remonstrate. In vain did he 
point out that lie was persecuted by creditors wlio were 
17 / 51 . simply creditors, because, on his security, tliey had 
advanced tlieir funds to tlie (lovcriiment of IVindichery. 
In vain did lie write a memoir, setting forth, in a 
modest but i^raphic style, all he had done, the sums oi 
money he had advanccMl. For s(}veii years he urged and. 
pressed his claims, sujiporting them by incontestable 
])roofs. He n'ceived not even the shadow of redress. 
Nay, more. Many of those whom he had befriended in 
liis ])ros])(‘ritY, and wlio had advanced sums to the 
Fondichery Government, sued him for repayment. 
Kven Ihissy, who was to have been his stepson, 
d(\sertcd him in his extremity, broke off the marriage, 
and apjieared in the list of claimants against him. To 
such a state of mis(Ty was he reduced, that, three 
months before he died, his house was in the occupation 
of bailiffs, ddiree days before that sad event, he thus 
wrote in his memoir: I have sacrificed my youth, my 
fortune, my life, to (mrich my nation in Asia. Unfor- 
tunate friends, too weak relations, devoted all their 
j)ro})erty to tin' success of my projects. Tliey are now 
in misery and want. I have submitted to all the judi- 
ciary forms ; I have demanded, as the last of the 
creditors, that which is due to me. My services are 
treated as fables ; my dcunand is denounced as ridicu- 
lous ; T am tn^ated as the vilest of mankind. 1 am in 
the most deplorable indigence ; the little property that 
remained to me has been seized. I am compelled to 
ask for dt'crees for delay in order not to be dragged 
into prison.” Thus wrote, three days before he died, 
the man who had done for France more than all her 
Kings, beside wln^se exploits the deeds of her Conde, 
her Villars, her Turenne, sink into insignificance. The 
founder of an empire treated as the vilest of mankind, 
his just (daims unattended to then, unsettled even to 
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this day* ; the man who acquired for France territories 
ill the East larger than France lua-self, treated as an 
importunate imposter ! Not long could even his brave 
spirit endure such a contest, lie died on November 
10, 1704. t 

Not the less will he rank with iiosterity as one of the 
greatest of Frenchmen ; not tin* h'ss will even the 
descendants of his rivals in Southern India place him on 
tlie same pedestal as the greatest of tlu'ir own lu'roes — 
on the pedestal of Clive, of Warren Hastings, and ot 
Wellesley ! 


CHAP. 



1754. 


* Stranp^e it is tliat, coTihidcrinsr 
the mutiitioTia France has liersidf 
.a’onc throuprh, slio should still have 
allowed these (daims to rciiiain uii* 
st'ttled. The llepuhlic, the first Em- 
pire, the Restoration, th(‘ Orleanists, 
the second Reiiuhlie, and tin* second 
Empir(‘, must divide with th<‘ Hour- 
bons the shame of tliis p-i’cat scandal. 
We append an extract from tlu* letter 
of the I’aris coiTcs])ond('nt^ of tlu‘ 
Globe of May 17, IHOo, showinc: that 
even up to th<‘ time of his last 
descendant these claims had been 
nep:lected : 

“Another death, which is worthy 
of record, is that of the last drsi'en- 
dant of the prreiit Nabob Dnpleix, the 
eclehrated Governor of rondiclu ry. 
The coat of arms p:rautrd him liy 
Louis XV., for the diplomatic tri- 
umphs gained hv liim ovi'r the Eng- 
lish in India, glittered for tin* last 
time over the portal of Saint 1 ’hi- 
ll ppe du Ronle, as th(‘ modest colli n 
which contained the remains of tlie 
last Dupleix was borne out to the 
cemetery. Of the great siege of 
Pondicherv, of the glory and maani- 
ticence of liupleix, of his riches and 
his disgrace, of his humiliation, his 
poverty and miserable death, nothing 
is remembered now. Kva*ii the .A'/e 
which he had instituted at Pern an, 
his native place, to cekbrale the 
raising of the siege of Pondicliery, 
has long been discontinued for want 
of the lunds which ho had intended 


(o he annuallv devoted to the dowfu’ 
of one of the village maidens. He 
died in the most abject povtTtv, after 
having had at his (iornmand whole 
mnllitud^'^ ol men and millions of 
rupees: and the faithless agimt 
ehargi'd by him with the settlement 
of th<‘ perpetual fund for the good 
work of which he had hoiui dream- 
ing for years beneath tlu' hot bcoreh- 
ingsun of India, and amid the strife 
and bloodshed by which he was sur- 
rounded, never having sunk the 
money, the <;elehration of the omj 
glorious souvenir of his life — that too 
tias passed away, and his vitv name 
isiiownomore. When the Ministere 
fbs /'Y//o//ee.s was ( iitered hv the mob 
in the last appeal of Duiileix, 

imjiloring a settlement, his elaim 
of 13 millions against the Govern- 
ment, was thrown out amongst other 
papers scattered to the winds. It 
fell into the hands of the professor of 
philoso])hv at the college T.onis le 
Grand, who had it framed and glazed, 
and hung ui) in his class-room, where 
it afterwards served as illustration to 
many and many a lesson on the 
vanity of riches and the varied con- 
tormation of the wings they make to 
themselves when they flee away.” 

t Tie died in a house in the Rue 
Ncuve dcs Caxmcint's, on the site till 
recently occupii'd by the* Foreign 
ofliee, within a few doors of Hie oili- 
cial residence of the Company. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CiODEtlEU AND DE LEYRIT. 

c^XA Before his departuvo from Pontlichery, Dupleix had 
- ^ - laid before Ids successor a detailed account of the mili- 

1764. tary and other operations that had taken place in the 
Dukhan, in tlui Karnatik, and before Trichinapalli, and 
had indicated at great length the measures which he, 
had he continued at the head of affairs, would have 
adopted, in order to insure the triumph of the French 
arms. He advised him to maintain Bussy at the court 
of the Subadar, Moraciu in the ceded districts, Main- 
villc at the liead of the army before Trichinapalli. He 
counselled that to this last the reinforcements then 
landing should bo sent without delay, and that he 
should be instructed to use them effectually before 
Admiral Watson’s fle(;t, then shortly expe^ed, should 
arrive off Madras. He laid special stress on the reten- 
tion of Maiuville at the head of the army, not only 
because he had shown energy and capacity, but likewise 
because he had gained tlie complete confidence of 
the French allies — the Ualwai of Maisur and Murari 
Bao. 

For some time Godeheu made no sign. To Governor 
Saunders, indeed, he forwarded proposals of accommo- 
dation, and as an earnest of his sincerity, restored to 
him, that they might be used against France, the Swiss 
soldiers captured by Dupleix during the previous year. 
But neither to Bussy, to Moracin, nor to Mainville, did 
he give the smallest indication of his policy. He con- 
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tented himself with cutting off from Mainville those ^ 
supplies of money Avith which he had been till them 
liberally furnished by Dupleix for the maintenance ol 1 754. 
liis army. 

This policy of negation, if indeed it was a policy at 
all, and not, as we believe it to have Ixhmi, the natural 
inaction of an undecided mind, had the worst possibh* 
eftect. The air was at once hlled with rumours, all 
injurious to the French. The English, flushed Avith 
joy at the recall of Dupleix, made no secret as to the 
means by Avhich that recall had been obtaincal, and as 
to the consequences that Avere to follow from it. 4 heir 
stories, spread everywhere by their agents, wen’s univer- 
sally credited, and their effect exaggerated teniold. Iht' 
partisans of the French alliance were every Avhere over- 
Avhelmed Avith shame, with mortification, and Avith 
fear. 

At the court of the Subadar tlu*se feelings slioAved 
tliemselv’^es in the fullest strength. ‘‘'•^oiir nation, 

Avrote Salabat Jang ^ to Bussy, on the arrival of messem- 
gers from Fondichery iiitorniing him of tlu^ assiunj)tioii 
of authority by Godeheii, “ your nation has supported 
and succoiflired me till now. I have recognised to the 
utmost of my poAver the services it has rendered me. I 
have given to my uncle, M. Duphux, the government of 
the Karnatik, and I have ever hoped that he Avouhl 
gain the upper-hand over his enemies. It is with tin* 
greatest chagrin that 1 have heard of his recall. J o 
the messengers Avho Avere intrusted Avith my letters ior 
him the iicav Governor said: ‘'Tell the Subadar, A our 
master, that I am sent here by my sovereign, Avho has 
forbidden me to interfere Avith the Miiglud Government, 
and that he must defend himself as best lie can.’ T1u‘y 

* The quoted iu and of Grant I >utr, on the narrative -»f 

this chapter has been transhitedfrom Colonel Lawrence, and on the Sri 
the originals appended to tbe meiuoir MutAliharin, the other stat-.''IlleIll^ 
of Dupleix. On thatcorrespondeuee, contained m it are based, 
on the histories of Orme, of Wilks, 
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CHAT, liave also repoi’tod that the prisoners have been restored 
. to Muhammad Ali, that Murari Ihlo and the Maisurians 
I75t. have abandoned yo\x. All this proves to me that the 
hhiglish have gained completely the superiority over 
your nation.” The Diwan, Shall Nawaz Khan, writing 
to the Muhammadan governor of llaidarabad, thus ex- 
pressed himself: “I cannot recover from the surprise 
Avhich the niuvs of the recall of the Governor Bahadur 
has caused me. I cannot imagine what the French are 
at ; but by that act they will lose their honour and 
their b'rritories. I cannot conceal from you that we 
can arrangi' nothing with the new governor, who has 
not the least knowledge of our affairs. Besides, it 
appears that the French arc neither so powerful nor so 
gi'ucrous a.s they would have us believe, and that the 
Fuglish have the absolute mastery over them. I will 
not hide from you then that I am about to negotiate 
with the Fiiiglish and Muhammad Ali.” 

The letters of the French officers themselves were not 
at all more cheerful. “ I foresaw,” wrote Moracin to 
Bussy, from Machlilipatan, “ in the same sense as your- 
self, what would be the effect of the arrival in India of 
the King’s Commissary. I wrob' to him a fortnight 
ago, and I believe I gave him an opinion similar to 
your own. It is fit that 1 should infoi'in you of the 
cont('nts of the letters from Madras which our native 
bankers hav(' shown me. In these it is stated that the 
King of England has forced the King of France to 
recall M. Dupleix from Pondichery, under a threat of 
war ; and that the King of France, in sending out the 
new governor, said to him : ‘ Go and make peace in 
India ; I'estore to the Nawwab the territories which he 
has given to the (-ompany ; I will not keep them, be- 
cause to do so would annoy my brother, the King of 
England.’ ” Both Bussy and Moracin felt at this time 
the utter hopelessness of their position so completely, 
that nothing but the earnest exhortation of Dupleix to 
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them to continue to serve France, no matter by whom 
she was represented, induced them to remain at their 
posts. The answer of Bussy to this earnest exliorta- 
tion deserves to be recorded. “ I rei)ly,” he wrote, 
under date August 2o, “ to the letter with which you 
favoured me on the 4th. Your departure for Europe is 
a thunderbolt which has confounded and alarmed me. 
You, who are leaving, exhort me to continue to serve 
the nation, and to support a work which is on the brink 
of destruction. Do you sincerely believe that I shall 
not be onvelo])ed in the same disgrace as yourself? 
The blow is perhaps deferred, or suspended only to be 
struck with the greater force. But however that may 
be, I have ever considered it my duty tt) defer to your 
counsels, and to follow your reasoning. Under no 
circumstances shall I ever depart from that resp(>ctful 
and inviolable attachment, which has been till now my 
happiness and my glory, and which will always n'lnain 
so. I await M. (fodehc'u’s rejdii's to determine myself, 
although, like you, I am ])ersuadcd that 1 ought to 
await in India tlie replies of M. de Oonhans. Tf, never- 
theless, in the post which 1 occui)y 1 am not to be 
allowed liberty to act, if they shall endeavour to tetter 
me by the ideas of ignorant people and men without 
experience, my work will perish in my hands ; and it 
will be concluded, either that I have destroyed it in 
pique, or that it was neither so splendid nor so well 
established as you and I have declared it to be. On 
the one side I declare that if the confidence with which 
you have honoured me is continued by M. Godehen, 1 
shall not refuse to devote myself to the service of the 
nation and the Company ; it is not that I expect that 
my services will be recognised or even acknowledged ; 
but I shall have, like yourself, the advantage of having 
served my country, without any emolument but the 
glory of having been useful to it, and the consolation 
of attributing its neglect and ingratitude only to the 
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(JHAP. factiousness of the envious, themselves too wanting in 

. merit not to seek to obscure that of others Do 

1754, me the favour to inform me if you can of tlie views of 
M. Godehcu regarding the Dakhau. Personally I am 
disposed to abandon all and to I'ctire to France. But I 
wait your answer and your advice. 1 am so over- 
whelmed tliat 1 cannot apply myself to business. The 
army is crying out from hunger ; — no one pays, — and 
I am forbidden to act.” 

Such was tlie state of matter's in the l)akhan*and in 
the Sirkars. Before Trichinapalli it was worse. We left 
tlie FrencJi army under Mainville occupying the Five 
Rocks, completely shutting in the city ; Lawrence 
absent at Tanjui-, with the king of which country 
Duiilcix continued up to the last to be in secret com- 
munication. Very shortly after the arrival of Godeheu, 
the 2,000 troops that sailed with him from France 
landed at Pondichery. These should have been sent, 
as Duplei.x. strongly urged, to reinforce Mainville, who 
could then have made sure of the city for which the 
French had becm so long struggling. But far from so 
acting, Godeheu sent only petty reinforcements; he cut 
off also from his army the supplies of money it had 
been in the habit of receiving ; he sto]>ped the trans- 
port of provisions ; he sent no orders ; the letters and 
remonstrances of Mainville he left unanswered. The 
consecpience was that a portion of the army mutinied, 
and the revolt was only su])pressed by the loyal exer- 
tions of the officers. The letter written by Godeheu to 
Dupleix on hearing of this outbreak serves to illustrate 
the character of the new Governor, — to show in a 
striking light the crime committed by the French 
Government in sending out such a man to supersede 
Dupleix. “ What resources would you have,” wrote he, 
“ in the same case 1 You were in a position to make 
advances from your purse and on your credit ; I can do 
neither one nor the other.” 
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But this was not all. The new Governor seemed 
determined to sacrifice not only the territories acquired 
by Dupleix. but even the honour of Franco to the one 
great object of making peace with England. So trans- 
parent was this intention, so patent to all, that it 
produced in the French settlement and in the French 
array, a discouragement and a despondency fatal to the 
life of a people. It is not too mucli to afhrin that, had 
Goverqpr Saunders himself been appointcnl successor 
to Dupleix he (;ould not have more effectually injured 
French interests than did this nominee (4' the French 
Direction and the French Grown. fie began by 
changing the superior command of the army. Main- 
ville having been recommended by Du])leix as the most 
capable officer, as the man of all others tlie most 
acceptable to his native allies, Godelum took an early 
opportunity of superseding him, appointing in his stead 
M. de Maissin, — a man remarkable for his little cajm- 
city and his want of resolution. Not the less, howev(!r, 
di(l he suit tlie purposes of Godeheu. It would not be 
credited were tliere not evidence to prove it,* that, at 
a moment when the English garrison at Trichinapallf 
was sorely ])ressed by famim; ; when the French army 
had only to hold the position at the Five Rocks and the 
dependent posts to prevent the possibility of the ingress 
of any convoy; Godeheu instructed his new general to 
connive at its re-victualment, to offer no real obstacle 
to the retention by the English of that all-important 
city. As at this time, as before, th(i result of the nego- 
tiations with the English still depended on the fortune.s 
of the campaign, we can easily conceive how the 
interests of France suft’ered in the hands of her rc^pre- 
sentative. I'o that campaign we purpose now to refer. 

Mainville made over the command of the Freucli 
army to Maissin on August 16, 1754. It had long 

Mainville’s Eeport, ^‘Letter from Aj?ent at Pondichery.'* Vide also 
the Dalwai of Maisiir, to his Ormo. 
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CHAi. been known that tlie English ccjmmaiuler. Major 
]-awrence, had been waiting only the conclusion of an 
1704. aiTangement for native assistance with Mafauz Khan, 
elder brother of Muhammad Ali, to endeavour to escort 
sTipplies into 'rrichinapalH. Of the movements of this 
convoy Mainville had had the most certain intelligence, 
and he had made all his arrangements to cut it oft‘. 
Only throe days after he had delivered up his command 
to Maissin he learned that the convoy, escorted by 
1,200 English troops, 3,000 sipahis, and fourteen field- 
pieces, with a native contingent of 0,000 men and 
several guns, had arrived at a village six miles to the 
east of Eltniseram, and that it would endeavour to force 
its way the next morning between the Sugar-loaf and 
the French Rocks. Mainville, who had eraployc^d the 
previous two months in reconnoitring this ground, at 
once informed his successor of the intended movement, 
and strongly urged him to move out at once and take 
poss(!ssiou of a watercourse running out of the Kiivari, 
th(' near bank of which commanded the country beyond. 
He indicated to him also the names of two officers, 
MM. Gaudart and Aumont, who Avcue thoroughly ac- 
(piaiuted with the country, and to whom Mainville 
himself, when in command, had confided his intentions. 
Maissin listened to the communication with apparent 
pleasure, and set out with the avowed intention of 
putting it into execution. No sooner, however, had he 
reached the Sugai -loaf Rock, than, obedient to his secret 
instructions, he drew up his army close to a tank in front 
of it, and, leaving the watercourse unguarded, waited the 
approach of the enemy. When Lawrence did appear, — 
his convoy defiling on his right, — marching as much at 
ease as on a field day, aud opened fire from a battery he 
had erected on the high bank of the w’atercourse, Maissin 
declined an action, and retired without even firing a 
shot.* Whilst this was going on, a Maisurian officer, 

“ M. de ilainvillo says, “ il se retira sans au'il y eut \ine amorce de fu^il 
briilee.’* 
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named Haidar Naik (the Haidar Ali afterwards so <'i^p. 
famous), moving round the English force, fell upon tlie — 
rear of tlie convoy, and captured tliirty-hve carts all 17 .') 4 . 
laden with supplies and stores. Tliis attack divertcal 
the attention of Major Lawrence from the French, and 
offered them a good opportunity to assault with advan- 
tage. In vain did the Dalwai urge Maissin to use it ; 
in vain did he ])oint out that one charge would finish 
the campaign; Maissin was deaf to i>very re))rcsenta- 
tion; reposing on the secret instructions of his su})erior, 
he moved quietly back to his position at the Five 
Rocks. Meanwhile, not only Jjawrcmeifs convoy, hut 
others from different parts of the country, ))oured inti) 
Trichinapalli. 

A few days later, Maissin retired to Mutachelinur on 
the Kavarf, abandoning his ])osts around 3'richinapalh'. 

He had not the lirmness to remain even liere Avhen, 
some few days later, Lawrence' apjieared before tlie 
place — which nevertheless was strongly fortified — but 
retreated preci|)itately into Srirangam. The English, 
satisfied with this success, proceeded to house them- 
selves for the rainy' season in the ^Variiir pagodas, 
nearly due west of Trichinapalli. 

Meanwhile, Godeheu, by his unskilful efforts to bring 
about peace at any price, had been working the most 
effectual damage to French interests in the eyes of the 
native powers. His lieutenants were everywhere left in 
a state of the most ])ainful uncertainty. After waver- 
ing long as to whether he should withdraw his support 
from Salabat Jang, or leave Hussy with diminished 
influence and restricted powers at his court, he wrote 
on September 1 G, that he was convinced of the necessity 
of not abandoning the Subadar. To Moracin, howevi-r, 
the administrator of the Sirkars, he threw out hints in 
the same letter regarding his projected renunciation of 
the territorial acquisitions of the Company, on the 
ground that “ he preferred a safe and extended com- 
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CHAP, inerce to any other advantage.’"* It was in vain that 
■ Moracin assured liira, in reply, that whoever had 
1754 . persuaded him that tlie peace and security of one part 
of the Frencli j)ossessions would be best maintained by 
the abandonment of another part, could know nothing 
either of the map of the country, the locality, or the 
inter(^sts of the Company. It was to no purpose that he 
warned him that such an act would be but the prelude 
‘‘ to our total and proximate expulsion from this part 
of the J)akhan.”f Godoheu’s mind was made up. To 
undo the work of Dupleix, to make peace with the 
Englisli, tlie liouour and interests of France were but 
light sacrifices. 

Negotiations liad, meanwhile, been pending with the 
government of Madras. Mr. Saunders had indeed been 
recently reinforced by the arrival of Admiral Watson’s 
fleet, having on board Her Majesty’s 49th regiment, and 
sevex'al recruits for the Company. This advantage was, 
however, to a certain extent counterbalanced in the 
mind of Mr. Saunders by the fact that Colonel 
Adlercron, avIio commanded the 49th, superseded the 
tried and gallant veteran who had so often led the 
English forces to victory. As the French had just 
before received reinforcements certainly not inferior in 
number, it was still a question as to which of the con- 
tending parties, in the event of a continuation of the 
war, would havc^ the advantage. But the folly of 
Godeheu had given Saunders a moral superiority, of 
which he did not fail to make the fullest use. The 
wise forethought, likewise, of the English Government, 
in despatching a fleet to influence the negotiations for 
peace, produced a wonderful effect. Saunders was not 
insensible, however, to the advantages to be derived 
from the feverish impatience of Godeheu, and he 
readily acceded, on October 26, to a truce for three 
months, during which commissioners should meet at 

• Letter to Moracin, September t Eeply of Moracin, dated Octo- 
Iti, 1754. ber 9, 1764. 
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Pondichery to discuss the conditions of a pcnnanent 
peace. 'Llie principal articles of this truce declared, 
that, till January 11, 1755, no act of hostility should 
ensue between the French and Englisli, or hetw<>eii 
their allies ; that commerce should be fnte to hotli 
nations in the Karnatik ; that there should he a 
mutual, but a<l ralorem, exchange of prisoners ; and 
that commissaries should be ap])oiuted on both sides 
to see that the conditions of the truce were not 
infringed. 

Two months later, a treaty of ])eac(‘ was agrec'd to, so 
far only provisional, that it required tin* ratification of 
the East India Companies of France and England. The; 
first condition of this treaty laid down that tin* two 
Companies should “ rcniouncf! for ever all Miighal 
dignities and goveimments, and should never interfere 
in the diffei-ences that might arise among the ju’inccs of 
the country ” ; the second .and third, that tin; English 
should possess Fort St. (Tcorgc, Fort St. David, and 
Devikota ; the French, Pondichmy and a limitetl settle- 
ment at Ni/ampatnam, it being arranged, that to tin; 
French should be allotted either a territfu-y between 
Nizampatnam and the river Gundlakiimma, to com- 
pensate for the inferiority of Karikal to Devikota : or 
that the districts of Pondichery should lx; made equal 
to those of Fort St. George and Fort St. David, the 
French in that case abandoning the country about 
Nizampatnam. The fourth clause abandoned for 
the French their claims on MachhKpatan and the adjoin- 
ing districts, it being arranged that equal territories 
should be there assigned to the rival Companies. The 
fifth, sixth, and seventh clauses regulated the naviga- 
tion of certain rivers, and the possession of certain other 
minor territories, on the same principle. The eighth 
provided for the prolongation of the truce till the con- 
firmation of the treaty should arrive from Europe. The 
ninth, for the non-construction of any ports or obtaining 
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any new grants of territory during the truce. The tenth, 

^ tor tlie principle of uti possidetis till the treaty should 
1754 . be confirmed from Europe ; and the eleventh, for 
some future plan of indemnification for the expenses of 
the war. 

When \\v commented on tlie conditions ol peace 
which the agents of Diipleix submitted to the Confer- 
ence of Sadias in the autumn of the previous yc^ar, we 
noticed that the French proposals were remarkable more 
for theii* omissions than for what they contained, 'rhe 
same observation is applicable, in one ])articular point, 
to the treaty of which we have here given an outline. 
iSh) nnmtion is made of Muhammad Ali ; not a single 
ri'fereuce to the office of Nawwtib of tlie Karnatik. It 
was not, however, the less clear from this omission, that 
tin' English laid gained, in this ])articular, all for which 
they had been contending. The clause which forbade 
eith(‘r nation to accej^t office or government Irom the 
native authorities was an unmistakable renunciation on 
the part of (rodeheu of all the dignities and govern- 
ments which the Subadar had conferred upon his pre- 
decessor. Ihie French competitor for the office of 
^sawwiib having thus resigned his claims, on whom but 
on the rival (competitor, Muhammad Ali, would the 
vacated government devolve f For five years had the 
French and English battled for this single jioint ; to 
maintain the French view, Ilupleix had risked and lost 
his semi-r(‘gal seat in the Council of J^ondichery, he 
liad refused substantial (ffiers of territory which did 
not include this concession. His successes' tamely re- 
nounced it, without, however, obtaining those substantial 
advantages which alone could make it palatable. 

But the third and fourth clauses, and especially the 
fourth, contained concessions not only damaging to 
French interests but disgraceful to French honour. 
The third, under tlie pretext of giving to each nation 
equal possessions on tlie Koroniandel coast, kept indeed 
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“ the word of promise to the ear,” but only “ to break c;hai’. 
it to the hope.” Karikal was not the ('(juixalent of 
Ucvikota as a place of commerce. Hut — Avhat was 1754 . 

worse, what was even insulting — to bring about on 
another part of the coast this declared ecpiality, the 
English proposed, and the Fnmcli agrei'd, to take a 
district which actually belonged to the French, which 
was their own, their property, and to give them only a 
small portion of it, restoring tin* rest to tin* native 
powers. We allude to the agreement to form a settle- 
ment to be confined rigidly to tlie eounti’v between 
Nizampatnam and tlie river Gundhikiimma, at a time 
when the entire coast from Niziimpatnam to .lagganiiiith 
was French — French by gift, French by actual ])osses- 
sion. The alternative proposal, to make the districts 
of Pondichcry equal to those of Fort St. George and 
Fort St. Ibivid togellier, was even niorc' dishonouring 
and insidious, for tin; effect of it would b(‘, to agree to 
abandon for ever, tliough without special nientiou of 
them, those Sirkars which tlu' grmius and policy of 
Bussy had gained for Ins country. 

But of all the clauses, the fourth was the most 
directly injurious to Inonch intc'rests. 'This actually 
proposed that the city of ^lachhlipatan, with certain 
districts round it, and the highland of Divi, l)oth 
actually Frencli property, should be divided between 
the rival powers. The carrying out of this proposition 
would alone entail a sacrifice, on the part of the 
French, of a fixed annual rev(*nue of 4,t)0(),()UO francs 
(£160,000). The fifth, sixth, and seventh articles dealt 
likewise with French territory to the advantage of their 
rivals. 

The remaining articles of the treaty, especially tlnjse 
which referred to the native allies of the two penvers, 
were equally one-sided. The English had but one ally, 
the Itaja of Tanjur ; for Muhammad Ali was but their 
helpless tool, the puppet in w’hose name, and under the 
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c[|Ai*. shadow of whose usurped authority they had cndea- 
^ . voured to overthroAv Fn'uch iufiuence. The French, on 
17r)t. the contrary, had the IVlarathas, the Maisurians, and 
the Subadar. These knew not a word of the treaty. 
The effect of it, therefore, was to impose! English hnv, 
not alone upf)n the French, but upon the independent 
princes of India ; to force Salabat Jang to accept, as 
Nawwab of the Karnatik, a man whom he had fre- 
(juently declared to ho a rebel and an outlaw ; to 
compel tlu' Maisurians and Marathas to desist from 
their views on the city Avhich they already regarded as 
their own. As a climax to this condition, the French, 
the allies of these ])rinces, were to guarantee that they 
would exe(;ute it. 

iSuch was Godeheu’s treaty — a treaty in which he re- 
nounced all that th(! French had been contending for. lie 
gave u]) the office of Nawwab of the Karnatik; he prac- 
tically renounced the northern Sirkars ; he abandoned 
his allies ; lu' surrendered French influence and French 
honour. Could there have been a greater contrast to 
Dupleix 1 To him the English had offered to guarantee 
the possession of all his territories, provided he would 
resign the lujsition and office of Nawwab of the Karna- 
tik. llis successor not oidy renounced that office, but 
with it those material advantages which France had 
secured, the undisputed possession of which would still 
have left her, under any circumstances, infinitely more 
])owerful than her rival. It is certainly not too severe 
a sentence, not too extravagant a criticism, to pro- 
nounce such a treaty to have been, in a French point of 
view, disgraceful. It was disgraceful to France, dis- 
graceful to the man who made it. To his timorous 
love of peace, fostered by the mean and unworthy 
desire to undo the work of his predecessor, Godeheu 
sacrificed — and sacrificed knowing what he was sacrific- 
ing — the very foundations of an Indo-French empire. 

For, indeed, great as were the mateiial advantages 
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given up, they were less iinjjortant than tlie abnegation ‘ 
of moral influence, of the prestige of superiorit\ which — 
their renunciation implied. The treat), in fact, wa^ an I'At 
announcement to the native princes of Southern India 
that thenceforth Trance was not strong ('iiougli to con- 
tend with England on the soil of Sontlu'rn India, 
that she gave up the struggle ; that slie abandoned 
her allies to their fate. 'J’he im})ression jmaluced 
by the rival of Godidieu upon tin* bankers of 
Machhlipatan has been alread) quoted Damaging as 
that was, this conlirmatioii of tin* \i('ws then enter- 
tained, and declared by Moracin and otlieis to l)e c.vag- 
gerated, was a hundred times mon; injurious. W(‘ 
shall see, as wi* proceed, the fat.il <*fl'ects ])rodnced upon 
the princes of India by this polu) of abnegation. 

In striking contrast to the conduct of the Fn'uch 
Governor was tlie action of tin* Englishman, Saunders. 

If the empire of llindnslau is an ai)panag{‘ of which tin* 
English have reason to l)e ])roud; if the ])ossession of 
India has brought with it solid advantages to Great 
Britain, then do his couutrymen still owe to the memor) 
of Mr. Saunders a debt which was never fully acknow- 
ledged to himself. It was his constancy and resolution, 
his determination, when the English fortuiK's were at 
their lowest, to support Muhammad Ali, in order that 
through him he might stop the progress of Duphiix ; 
that, more than any other circumstances, changed the 
face of events ; that tended, b) a slow but certain ))ro- 
cednre, to lower the ])ride of Fi ance, to exalt the for- 
tunes of England. Never did he desjiair, never did he 
hesitate in his determination to ojipose those pretensions 
which, if submitted to, would, he felt, have overwhelmed 
the English settlement in rain. 'J'rue it is that he was 
fortunate ; true, that he enjoyed the rare advantage of 
havin<>- a Clive and a Lawrence at his disposal. But it 
is not too much to affirm, that but for his .stubborn 
policy even these advantages would liave ultimately 
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CHXP. availed uotlung ; that but for his promptitude in recog- 
^ ^ nising and employing merit, Clive might even have 

17^)4. laiiguislied in obscurity. Nor was his tact inferior to his 
determination. Tie would have treated with TTupleix, — 
Dupleix being absolute master of his Presidency — on 
better tvnm than ho offered Godehcu ; for he could not 
but feel that if France were to support Dupleix, a pro- 
longation of hostilities must end in an increase of French 
territory, llc^ was pre])ared, therefor(\ to give up every- 
thing but tliat one point he considered necessary to the 
safety of tlie Ihiglish, vi/. : that the Nawwab of the 
Ivarnalik should not be a French nominee. But with 
(iodeheu he ])nrsued a different treatment : he saw that 
from th(‘ feai* and malice of such a man ho could wring 
almost anything ; he squeezed him, therefore, to an 
('xtent that left him powerless and exhausted. 

'Idiat, whilst doing justice to the merits of vSaunders, 
and vindicating the policy of Dupleix, we have not 
wronged the memory of Godedum, is clear from the ve- 
corded sentiments of that functionary. What, indeed, 
but a fev(unsh desire for j)eace at any price, and a mean 
jealousy of Dupleix, could have ])rompted him, on 
January 11, to sign the ignominious tn^aty to which we 
have referred, when, on December 17 jweceding, the 
terms of the treaty having been virtually settled, and 
the truce still existing, he had written these words to 
Moracin at Maclihlipatan : Prej)are everything with all 
))romptitude to the extent of your ability, so as to make 
yourself safe from a coup-de-main ^ for it is quite possible 
you may be attacked before the end of January. It is by 
such sudden eiiteiprises that the Fnglish begin to de- 
clare Avar ! He thus prepared Moracin for an attack 
on the Sirkars at the end of December ; and yet, on 
January 11 following, virtually resigned them up to the 
English. 

Not long did he remain in India to watch the Avorking 

This correspondence is attached to the nienioir of l)ui>leix. 
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of his trcaly. On FcV)rn!iry 16, IToo, after liolding ‘ 
office little more than six mouths, he embarked for - ■ ^ — 
Eui'ope, leaving the affairs of tlie French settlenuMit to 17r)r>. 
be administered by a secret commiltce. eom|)os(Ml of 
MM. Bartlielemy, Boileau, and (iuillard, until the 
arrival of the officer nominated to bo his successor. M. 

Diiviil do Leyrit. llis dcjtarinre was hailed by tlu' 
colony as a national benefit. 'I'liat alone, of all his acts, 
])rodnced a good effect for French ititerests thromrliont 
Southern India, for it gave rise to tlu' rumour, artfully 
encouraged by Bussy, that it was but the prr'lude to the 
return of Dujdeix. 

But the recall of that statesman had had mor(‘ than a 
transient effect. I'ln! mcmibers of tin; secret committee, 
having before them his exam])le, and ignorant of tin; 
political views of M. di; Leyrit, would do nothing. 
Writing to Bussy, who j)ress(;d tlu' Fondichery govern- 
ment fbr instructions as to the course* of conduct be 
should adopt in the difficult circumstances wi* shall have 
to record, they could only reply that tlu'y had received 
all the letters be had addressed to M. (iodebeu ; that 
they had not answered them, because c.t'rtain points in 
th(im were of too delicate a natun; to allow them to 
arrive at a fixed decision ; but that iM. <le Leyrit, on his 
arrival, would jnobably ex))lain himself fully upon all 
the questions at issue.* The sauu! conduct was ])ur- 
sued in every other subject of importance*, the const;- 
quence being, that from February 1 6, the dat() of the 
denarture of Godeheu, to the arrival of de Leyrit on 
March 25 of the same year, the government of French 
India was but a blank. 

])e Leyrit, though a very ordinary man, was an im- 
provement on the secret committee, lie too had l)een 
trained in India in the civil branch of the service, and 
had been a contemporary of Dupleix. At the time of 
the expedition of l^a Bourdonnais, he had been the 

* >L Barthelemy to Bussy, February 28, 17o5. 
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t’HAi French agent at Mahe, and he had succeeded Duplei.x 
^ - as Director-General of Chandranagar in 1741. He 
175;'). would liave made probably an excellent head of a purely 
trading corporation, for he was well versed in inercantilo 
operations ; but he was most unlit for the conduct of 
tlie delicate policy by which the relations of Poudichery 
witli tire native chiefs required to be guided ; equally 
was he wanting in the firmness of purpose and deter- 
mination of will by which alone tlje aggressive policy 
of the English could be stayed. In a word, though 
well-meaning and laborious, he was slow, undecided, 
wanting in forethought and energy. 

Yet at that time, if at any, French India required 
other cpialities in her chief ruler, (lodeheu had not 
even (piitted the scene of his ingloriou.s labours, scarcely 
dry was the ink with which ho and the English Com- 
missioners had signed tire treaty, — one clause of which 
provided that the English and French “ should never 
intc'rfcrc in any dillerence that might arise between the 
princc's of tlu; country,” — when the English began to 
eejuip a force to assist their ally, Muhammad Ali, in 
his (Mideavours to coerce the ])etty rulers of Madura and 
TiiiivelH, his right over whom was simply the right of 
the strongest. Although the English were actuated 
in this policy by purely mercenary motives, hoping 
to obtain from those districts the means of re-couping 
themselves for the expenses of the war just closed, 
tlnwe can be no doubt but that it was a glaring in- 
fraction of the treaty. That it was attempted is a 
clear juoof of the contempt with which the power of 
the French on tlie Koromandel coast had come to be 
regarded. 

In the beginning of February, under orders received 
from Madras, an English force under Colonel Heron, of 
ll.M.’s Ihtli foot, was detached from Trichinapalli on 
this service. Whatever might have been the apparent 
success of this enterprise — and Colonel Heron did 
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succeed in occupying botli Madura and Tinivelli — 
it must not tlie less be regarded as a failure. 4'he Eng- 
lish soldiers, cc^mmanded by an ofticer ignorant of the 
country, were allowed to insult the religion and to 
deride the prejudices of the people ; the money gaiiu'd 
in the foray was not sufficient to pay the (expenses of the 
expedition and, worse than all, an example was givtni 
of the little respect entertained by the government of 
Fort St. George for the most solemn eugag’oments wIh'U 
its own interests were concerned. De Leyrit had not 
been an inattentive spectator of tliis action on the part of 
the English. No sooner had he landed than he ad- 
dressed to the Madras Government a strong rernonstance 
on the infraction of the treaty. It was replied to him, 
however, that Colonel Heron’s expedition was not an 
act of war in any sense of the word ; that the Nawwab 
was simply engaged in the collection of his rents. 
However sj)ecious this reply might liave appeared, d(' 
Leyrit was for the moment forced to be content witli 
it ; for Admiral Watson was on the coast, and de Leyrit, 
new to the scene, felt that it would be hnjiolitic to in- 
augurate his career as Governor by a renewal of hostili- 
ties. He determined, therefore, to rest satisfied with 
his protest, inwardly resolving, however, to follow the 
example so imprudently set him. Accordingly when, 
some few weeks later, he found that the rents due from 
the lands west of Utatur and south of the Valaru riv(*r, 
known by the name of I’irur, and in which the French 
had been empowered to act as agents of tin* Raja of 
Maisiir, were not paid into the Poiidichcry treasury, iu' 
sent Maissiii at the head of 500 Europeans and 1,0(K) 
sipahis to make arrangements wliich should bo satis- 
factory for the future, 'riie English made no opposi- 
tion to this movement. Rut when the French, succeed- 
ing ill Tirur, were tempted to move against the more; 

Colonel Heron, on his return to Madras, tried there by a court rnar- 
TrichinapalU in J une, was ordered to tial and found guilty ot malversation. 
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CM A I*, eastorn lands nearer Palamkota, stretching almost from 
^ the Valani to the Kolrun, and which the .English chose 
1755. regard as feudally dependent on the Nawwab, orders 
were sent to Calliaud to oppose tin* movement, if neces- 
sary. by force, (f the Frencli had persisted in their 
pretensions, war was then inevitable. But de Leyrit, 
still unprepared, yielded and withdrew his troops. 
Nevertludess, a ])recedent of interference had been es- 
tablished on botli sides, and before (Todcheu reached 
Europe?, the treaty which he caiTi(?d with him had been 
violated in that part which was alike its main principle 
and its only ])ossible justification — by the English in 
acting as allies of Muhammad Ali, by the French as 
agejits of the Maisurians. 

l)e Leyrit indeed haxl not h('en long at Pondichery 
before he became convinced that the theory of non- 
interference, on which (lodcheu had based his policy, 
was, in the actual state of India, sim])ly impossible. 
Both the rival })Owei*s on the Koroinanchd coast having 
armies and strong plac(‘S, both brought constantly into 
contact with possessors of territory whose weakness 
they had ])roved, and who were continually tempting 
them with offers, it was impossible that either should 
hav(.‘ the virtue on every occasion to abstain, always to 
ri‘strain its hands. Excus(?s were found to justity, at 
h'ast to th(‘ir Directors in Europe, every infraction ot 
the treaty. It is clear from the correspondence of de 
Leyrit with Bussy and with Dupleix,* that this feeling 
on his part gr(?w stronger every day, and that he became 
more and mow convinced of the insensate lolly ot 
(jrodeheu in consenting to divide a portion of the 
Sirkars with the English. Of these, however, the 
French still held possession, and were empowered to 
hold possession, till the ratification of the treaty should 
arrive, that is, till about the middle of 1756. As de 

* De Leyrit to Bussy, July 29 and August 17, 1755 ; to Dupleix, October 
l<b and other letters. 
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Leyrit saw clearly that war would then b(^ inevitable, all chap. 
his foreign policy was directed to nurse the resources of ^ 
Pondichery, to avoid committing himself to a contest, " 
until his own private knowledge of the confirmation of 
the treaty should render it advisable for him to provoke 
hostilities on otluir grounds. Should the treaty not be 
confirmed, war would naturally ensue. 

This exposition of the views of dc Leyrit will enable 
us to comprehend and account for the cautious policy 
he continued for some time to follow. W(^ shall under- 
stand why it was he continued to support Bussy at 
ITaidarabad, wh\, wlicn the English again infringed 
the treaty, he confined himself to threats and to ])ro- 
tests, until, learning that the treaty had been confirmed 
by his Directors, he made the aggn^ssion of the English 
a pretext for renewing hostilities, endeavouring tJiiis 
to retain for France permanent possession of the ceded 
Sirkars. It was undoubtedly, in theory, a sagacious 
and able policy, but to succeed it required the pos- 
session of greater energy and vigour in action than de 
Leyrit and his subordinates, always excepting Bussy, 
possessed. 

Opportunities for protesting were never wanting to 
either party. In the autumn of the same year, 17oo, 
the French having taken possession of some lands con- 
tiguous to Sadras, midway nearly between Pondichery 
and Fort St. George, the English remonstrated, and the 
dispute only terminated by an equal division of the 
contested territory.* But in the following year affairs 
took a turn which could not fail to embroil the two 
nations. 

The English had always been jealous of the position 
held by Bussy at the court of the Subadar. The in- 
fluence which thus accrued to the French could not 
fail to make itself felt on both shores of Southern 

* A truly European mode of sot- having belonged to native priiicoB 
thug a disi^ute, the lands in question who wore parties to the treaty. 
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CPiAi». India, at the court of the Poshwa, as well as with 
the various petty chieftains in the Karnatik. In the 
1760. treaty concluded with Godehen, no special mention had 
been made of Bussy, and there had been a tacit under- 
standing that it had no reference to the atfairs of the 
Sul)adar, wlio indeed had never committed liostilitics 
against th(' Bnglish. Unable, then, to demand as a 
right the expulsion of Bussy, the English were yet de- 
sirous to weaken the influence he was able to exercise 
by his position at llaidariibad, either by undermining 
liini with the Subadar, or by gaining new possessions 
h)r themselves on the western coast. 'I'he manner in 
which the tirst w'as attempted, and how it succeeded, 
will be related when rve have to refer to the o])erations 
of Bussy. But, before that, the return to India of 
Cdivi', with the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Governor of lAjrt >St. David, gave tlui English an op- 
portunity of trying the second. Clive, under orders 
from the (Vmrt of Directors, had been sent in the flrst 
instances to Bombay, in order that he might be ready 
to co-o])erate in an expedition which they contem- 
})lated in concert with the Peshwii against the northern 
parts of the Dakhan. t!olouel Scott, the officer ap- 
])ointed to command the English contingent, dying in 
Bondiay, Ids place wars at once occupied by (flive, and 
it needed but the orders of the Bombay Government to 
enter iipon the contemjflated movement. The members 
of that Ciovernment, however, regarding Godeheu’s 
treaty as prohibitory of any such undertaking, hesitated 
to embark in it, until at least they should have re- 
ceived the opinion on that proint of the Madras 
aiithorities. These had no such scruple. And, although 
they w'ere ignorant of the view’s of the Home Govern- 
ment regarding the dispiosal of Clive’s force ; although, 
indeed, they were not destined, at the time, to be 
enlightened — the ship which conveyed the despatches 
of the Bombay Government having been wrecked — yet 
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IK) sooner liad they heard of the arrival of (dive at 
Bombay, tliaii they sent to suggest the mode in wliich 
])is force could be best used — a mode almost idcMitical 
with the plan of the Court of Directors. But befon^ 
their despatch could reach Bombay, the Goveruuu'ut of 
that Presidency, more cautious than that of Madras, 
had determined to employ Clive’s force and Admiral 
Watson’s fleet for the reduction, in conjunction with 
the Marathas, of the Fort of (iheriah, the ])rincipal 
stronghold of the famous pirate Angria. 

It forms no part of this history to give tlu' d('tails of 
this expedition, unconnected as it was with French 
interests. It will suffice to say that it was attended 
with com])lete success ; that Gheriah was taken, 
Angria’s flen^t destroyed, and the ten lakhs of ])rize-m(mey 
captured divided on the spot amongst the English — 
the Marathas l)eing (ixcliided* from all i)artici])ation 
therein, notwithstanding that it was to them, and not 
to the English, that Angria surrendered. 

This expedition terminated, (Jlive and Watson re- 
turned to the coast of Koromandel, the Ibrnna* taking 
up his (jovernment at Fort St. David, the latter 
repairing to Madras. He reached this place on the 
IGth May, and began at once to concert with Governor 
Pigottf a scheme which the expulsion of Bussy by 
Salabat Jang seemed to facilitate for replacing French 
by English influence in the Dakhan. But just two 
months after his arrival, accounts were recenved of the 
capture of Kasim-bazar, and, three weeks later, of the 
taking of Calcutta by the Subadar of Bengal. Clive 
was instantly summoned from Fort 8t. David to take 
part in the deliberations having for their object the 

* Before the expedition left Bom- the Marathas, the English deter- 
bay, the English hadagrec^l amongst mined to keei) it. This was not per- 
thnmselves that the Marathas were haps the most effectual mode of 
to he excluded trom all participation inducing a hearty co-operation 
in the prize-money ; nay more, al- against the Subadar . — Grant Duff, 
though it had been previously agreed t Governor Pigott succeeded Go- 
that Gheriah should be given up to vernor Saunders at Madras in 1755, 
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i HAT. rec(jvery of the English settlement in that ])r()vincc. In 
the presence of such a calamity it appeared advisable to 
175G projected (expedition into the Dakhan, even 

to allow Madras to shift for herself, in order to concen- 
trate the undivided energies of the Presidency on the 
recovery of Calcutta and the punishment of the 
Subadar. Vfter sonice discussion, Clive was app(nnted 
to the land commaiuh subcnxlinate to the commander 
of the naval o])(*rations, Admiral Watson. On the 
IGth October they sailed, taking with them 900 
Europc^ans and U500 sipahis, on that enterprise to 
which, in so far as relates to its connexion with 
(Jhandranagar, Ave shall have presently to refer. 

Meanwhile the English had not been idle in the 
Karnatik. Their ])rot('g(‘, the Nawwab, being still in 
w^ant of funds, and being thus unable to settle the 
claims thc^y had against him, it w'as determined at 
Madras to make? another attempt to extract money from 
some of the suhordinate jn’inces of the Karnatik. 
Murtiza Ali, (Governor of Vellur, \vas selected for this 
pur])ose. It will be recollected that xMurtiza Ali had 
been set up by Duphux, on the death of Chanda Sahib, 
as NaAvwab of the Karnatik. As soon, however, as the 
fall of Dupleix ap])(*ar(*d immiiumt, Murtizci Ali had 
hasteiK'd to disclaim all pretensions to the title, and had 
made his submission to Muliammad Ali. By this means 
he hoped to allowxKl to remain unmolested in his 
possessions. Hut it was not to be. lie suffered under the 
great misfoi’tune of passing for the richest man in the 
Karnatik, a crime that could only be atemed for by the 
surrender of his property. It w^as easy to find a pretext 
to attack him. Some old story about arrears of tribute 
was raked u[); and, almost without warning, a force 
of 500 Europeans and 1,500 sipahis, under Major 
Kilpatrick, appeared before Vellur on the oOth of 
January. 

Vellur had the reputation of being the strongest 
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fortress in the upper Kaniatik. Its walls w('re built of ' oap. 
large stones, and wore strengthened hy bastions and ^ ' 
towers. It was surroimded by a (hiej) and wide ditch MTyiS. 
cut out of the rock, and ahvays tilh-il with water 
swarming wdth alligators. It commanded tlie higli 
road to Maisur, and was in other res])eels a ver\ im- 
portant position. I)e Leyrit Avoidd liave l)een weak 
indeed had he allowed such a ])lac(' to fall into tlie 
liauds of the English. Nor did lie. No sooner tlien 
had he lieard of the movements of Kil|)atrick than lie 
despatched a messenger to Madras to intimate that he 
would regard an attack ujxm Vellur as an infraction of 
the treaty, and that he should oppose it with all Ids 
available force. Not content with tliat, he ordered .'!00 
Euro[)oans and oOd .sipalds to march instantly in the 
direction of that fortress, supporting thorn two days 
later by a reinforcement of 400 of the fornu'r and 
1,200 of the latter, the whole taking uji a jiosition 
between Jinji and Cliittapet. This demonstration so 
far succeeded tlnit it jirt'vented an attack upon \'e]liir. 

'I'here was no Dupleix, however, at Pondiclicry to im- 
]irove the occasion to the advantagi' of France ; no 
persuasive eloquence to induce IMurtiza .ili to admit 
French troops into A ellur. 'I’liat chieftain feared his 
allies probably as much as his enemies; and after a 
negotiation of three weeks, he was glad to purchase tlu' 
retirement of the hater by the jiayment of 400,000 
rupees. 

The departure in October of the English armament 
for liengal, following that of o20 French to aid Jhissy 
in the July preceding — the circumstances relating to 
which belong iiropmly to the account of that officer’s 
proceedings — left the rival powers in the Karmitik 
almost too poAvcrless to cause one another effectual 
injury. The English, however, experienced to its fullest 
e.xtent the inconvenience of having placed at the heatl 
of the affairs of the Karnatik a man such us Muhammad 
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Ali, without ])ors()iial resources and without ability. In 
January, 1757, they found themselves once more com- 
1757. pidled to levy contributions from Madura and Tinivelli; 
and Calliaud, who then commanded at Trichinapalli, 
was div(Hdo(l to ])roceed with the greater part .of the 
garrison into tliosc' districts. I le accordingly marched 
at tile head of 1 80 FiUropc^ans, and 1,000 siyiahis, and 
six pieces ot* (tannon to Tanjur, to endeavour to obtain 
from the Ihijii succours for his purpose. The Kaja, 
however, and Ins ministers, tired of contributing to 
success(*s which brouglit only advantage to their allies, 
practically r(‘fusod his aid; whereupon (5illiaud, hear- 
ing that some petty insurgent chieftains were ravaging 
the district, uiovcmI without delay to Tinivelli. Here he 
was detaiiK‘d for some tinu' by difficulties regarding 
sup])lies and niom^y, and it was not till April 10 that he 
was able to inarch towards Madura. At three o’clock 
on the morning of May 1 he attempted to take this 
city by surprise, but, being re])ulsed, took up a ])ositiou 
on the south-east face of the town, there to await the 
arrival of two 18-pounders he had sent for from 
Trichinapalli. Instead of these guns, however, he 
r(H;eiv('d at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 11th 
the startling intelligence that the whole French army, 
taking advantage of his absence, was attempting Tri- 
chinapulli! Intc'lligence of the same nature recalled to 
Madras Colonel Forde, Avho at the head of 100 Euro- 
peans, 56 Africans, J?00 sipahis, and 10,000 auxiliaries, 
liad, till then unsuccessfully, been attempting the 
reduction of ISellor, held against Muhammad Ali by his 
brother. 

Tlie time liad indeed arrived when de Leyrit felt 
himself empowered to put into execution the schemes 
he had been long meditating. On May 17, 1756, w'ar, 
which for two years previously had been impending 
between Eranc(' and England, was formally declared. 
Intelligence of this event reached de Leyrit at the end 
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of 17oG, accompanied, however, by the intimation that 
France was about to make a tremendous effort to ^ 
rc'cover her waning influence in India, and that lie was 1757. 
to attempt nothing till the armament tlum fitting out 
should arrive. Hut de Lejrit, knowing that tlic few 
English troops in the Presidency were occiqhed befori' 
Madura and Nellor, having himself, too, just welcomed 
the annual detachment from Europe, under tin* com- 
mand of the veteran d’Auteuil, thought the moment too 
opportune to be neglected. On the fith April, thi'refore, 
he despatched 200 Europeans and 1,000 sijiahis into the 
interior, having given secret inst.i'uctions to theii’ com- 
mander, d’Autcnil, to feign to be enrirely occupied by an 
attack upon the fort of Elvasanur — a few miles noith 
of the river Panar, and on the high road between .linjf 
and Trichinapalli — and other strongholds in its vicinity, 
whilst he should secretly collect all his forces for a 
combined attack upon the city which had so long bid 
defiance to French arms. De licyrit justly argued that 
the English, engaged with their own plans, would care 
little about so unimportant a place as Flvasauur ; that 
they would the rather on that account believe that no 
intention existed to attack Trichinapalli. 

It turned out as de Leyrit had imagined. D’Autcuil 
was allowed, unmolested, even unsiisp(*cted, to capture 
Elvasanur and other places in its vicinity. His action 
there tended, as de heyrit had hoped, to make the 
English feel all the more secure regarding Trichinapalli. 
Suddenly, however, d’Auteuil massed his forces, 
amounting to 1,150 Europeans, 3,000 sipahis, and ten 
field-pieces, and on the 12th May occupied the island 
of Srirangam. To enable him to collect so large a 
force of Europeans not a single soldier fit for duty had 
been left in Pondichery. 

I'he garrison of Trichinapalli at this time consisted 
of but 165 Europeans, 700 sipahis, and 1,000 native 
auxiliaries, the wdiole commanded by Captain Josej)h 
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CHAP. Smith. Pmt muirdcd within the walls were 500 French 
]>risoner.s, and (rAiitoiiil naturally hoped that these, it 
1757 . th (7 coidd not ()])enly aid him, would, at all events, 
draw oif tlie attention of a ^reat })art of the garrison. 
On the morning of the 14th, the French leader, crossing 
tht‘ rivc'r, took u]) a ])osition at the Wariur pagodas, 
nearly tlirt'C miks west of the city ; from this jdace he 
()p(nu‘d a tin' of shot and shell, and continued it to the 
20tli, when In' st'iit a summons to Smith to surrender. 
44iis summons was, however, answered by defiance. 

It liad hei'U the intention of d'Auteuil to attempt an 
assault on the morning of the 21st, but ho received 
during tln^ day iniimation that Oalliaiid, at the head of 
120 FiUropc'ans and 1,200 si])ahis, was in full march 
tVom Madura to r(‘liev(* TrichinapalH. He deemed it, 
tlierefore, advisable to defer Ids attack in order the 
bc'tter to inl(‘rce])t this force. Instead, however, of 
massing the greater ])()rtion of his troops, h'aving a few 
only to watch Smith, and moving out to crush Calliaud 
on the road, ln‘ resolvc'd to follow tlie old ])lan, — 
d(‘ar, w'(' must sup]u)sc, from its re])eatod failure, — of 
oc(Mi])ying the strong places to the south and east of 
tlu^ town. Like Astruc and Hreiinier before him, he 
marched to take up a ])()sition stretching from the Five 
Rocks to tin' French Rock, occupying, besides those 
two, in considerable force, tlie FakiVs Tope and the 
(lolden and Sugar-loaf Rocks. He thus shut out 
(4dliaud from 4'richiiiapalH on the only side on which 
ho could hope to gain it; should the Knglish attempt to 
force in tlieir way between any of the rocks indicated, 
it would, he calculated, be in bis power to crush them 
at a blow. The better to acquaint himself with the 
movements of tlie (*neiny, he had arranged that several 
spies should join them, and with these he had settled an 
efficient mode of communication. 

But this was, after all, but a gouty mode of carrying 
on war. To sit still, and to depend on spies for in- 
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formation, was to jj;ive full play to tlu‘ activity of an ( Hac 
enemy who had hitherto shown himself not wanting in — — 
expedients. If d’Auteiiil thout>;ht at all on tlie suhject, 1757. 
he could not have believed that Calliaiid was so wanting 
in ordinary perce])tion as to run his liead against the 
positions he occupied, A strong* reconnaissance on the 
Madura road would liave compclhid Calliaud to iiglit. 

But if governments will intrust the command of tlndr 
armies to gouty octogenarians, tiu^y must refrain from 
expecting that activity of movcMucmt, tlnit watchful 
and daring vigour, which are almost synonymous with 
success. 

D’Auteuil, well satisfied with his arrangements, 
received information early on the evening of the 2oth, 
that Calliaud had just reached Aour, a village t(‘n miles 
south-east of Trichinapalli, and that he intended, a fcov 
hours later, to force his way between tln^ l^dve Hocks 
and the Sugar-loaf Hock undcT cover of the darkness of 
the night. lie instantly niass(Hl his forceps about half a 
mile in front of the Golden Rock, denuding even th(‘ 
other positions in order to conceiiU*atc‘ (‘very availabl(‘ 
man against the enemy. All night long he remained 
in a state of anxious exp(‘ctation ; day dawned, yeg, 
there was no appearance of an enemy; at last, tlu^ sun 
itself appcannl gilding the horizon ; still not a soldi(‘r 
was to be seen; but scarcely had the enlire disk 
become visible to the still expectant d’Auteuil, when a, 
triumphant de joie from the walls of Trichinapalli 
announced to him the terrible fact, that h(‘ had b(‘en 
out-witted and out-maiueuvred, and that d'richiiiapalli 
had been relieved ! 

It was too true. Fortunately for the English, their 
commander was still young, hale, and active, fully im- 
pressed with tlie necessity of using all liis faculties, 
mental and bodily, when he had a great end to jnirsue. 
Breaking up from Madura on the 11th, Calliaud had 
marched at the head of the small force we have iudi- 
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CHAR catod, without tents, baggage, or artillery. On the 
morning of the 25th, arriving at Eliapur, nineteen 
]757 miles from 'rrichiinipalH, he had learned from Captain 
Smith the disposition made by d’Auteuil. The same 
evening ho marched, as truly reported by the spies, to 
Aour. Her(! lie halted, giving out that he intended in 
half an hour to force his way through the space between 
the Five Hocks and the Sugar-loaf Hock. The time 
fixed for this inarcdi being so close, the spies instantly 
made tlieir way to the French camp, and reported it to 
d’Auteuil, with the result we have seen. Calliaud, half 
an hour later, did actually commence his march, but on 
arriving within two miles of the Five Hocks, he struck 
off to the right till he came opposite Elmiseram. The 
gi’ound heri* being entirely under water on account of 
the rice cultivation, the French had supposed it impas- 
sable for troops, and had neglected to guard it. It was 
indeed heavy and swampy ; but it was C^alliaud’s best 
chance, and, strictly enjoining silence, he attempted it. 
'fhe distance was about nine miles. lu seven hours he 
had acconpilished only seven. But by this time the 
day had dawned, and the sight of the city inspired the 
gallant band to now efforts. Still struggling on, Calliaud 
himself sup])orted by two grenadiers, they entered Tri- 
chiiuipalli in time to be welcomed by the rising sun. A 
salute was at once fired to convey to the Frenchman 
the notification of the defeat of his plans. 

We will not stop to dwell on the mortification of 
d’Auteuil. So badly had his position been taken, all 
his trooj)s concentrated upon one narrow point, that it 
would have been possible, as it turned out, for Calliaud 
to have marched in under the very shadow of the 
Sugar-loaf Hock. A body of sipahis he had sent to 
make a false march in that direction, in the hope to 
persuade the French that he himself was moving that 
way, were able to convert it into a real one, advancing 
under the lee of the rock without once having been 
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challenged, I'he course followed by d’Auteuil after 
this check was not inspired by greater wisdom than his 
previous strategy. It is, however, always useless to en- 
deavour to analyse the motives of a mau who is himself 
incapable of thinking. Had ho been other than he 
was, d’Auteuil would have recollected that notwith- 
standing the reinforcement brought by Calliaud, he 
still outnumbered the English with his Frcncluncn by 
four to one. But it would not appear that sncli a 
thought occurred to him. Utterly discouraged, he 
crossed the Kiivari the same evening, and proceeded 
next day to Pondichery.* 

Meauwiiile the Madras authorities, not trusting en- 
tirely to the efforts of C'alliaud, had ordered every avail- 
able man into the field. 'I'liesc, forming a force of 4d0 
Europeans and 801) sepahis under Colonel .-Vdlercron, 
had already reached and captured Uttamatur wlien tlit'v 
heard of the relief of 'i'ri china palli. As the Frencli 
garrison of Uttamatur had tiirown itself into AVandi- 
wash, one of tlie most important towns in tlie Karmitik, 
sixty-four miles south-west of Madras, (iolonel Adhw- 
cron marched forward with the apparent intention of 
besieging that also. 

Meanwhile, de Leyrit had been neither unskilfully nor 
unsuccessfully employed in other parts of the coast. Xo 
sooner had the news of tlie fall of Chandranagar — the 
account of which Avill appear in its proper jilace — readied 
him, than he ordered Moracin to take possession of the 
English factories on the Godavari, and sent instructions 
to Bussy to attack that of Vizagapatam. Both these offi- 
cers acquitted themselves of this service without an\ 
difficulty — the garrison of Vizagapatam surrendering to 
Bussy on June 2-5. Whilst thus satisfying himself regard- 
ing his territories in the north, by a policy which gave 
him uninterrupted possession of thecoast from Ganjam to 
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(iODKIlEU AND DE DEYIUT. 

Machhli'patan, de Leyrit was not neglectful of the south. 
He had lioped to avenge the fall of Chandranagar by the 
capture of Trichinapaili ; and though disappointed of 
that by d’Auteuil's unaccountable strategy, he still en- 
deavoured to use the trooi)s he commanded to some 
satisfactory ])uri)ose. On the return of d’Auteuil to 
rondichory, therefori', lie removed him from the com- 
mand, and rc'placed liirn by M. Saubinet, reputed 
to be a man of cajiacity. To him he gave instruc- 
tions at once to conci'iitrate his army, which lay scat- 
ti'red at Jinji, at 'L'iruvadi, and at Pondichery, and to 
march to the relief of Wslndiwash, then threatened 
by Adlercron. 

When Saubinet, at the head of GOO Europeans and 
about 200 sipahis, andved before this place on June 1, 
he found Adlercron in possession of the town, and pre- 
])aring to batter the fort, 'fhe a])proach of the French, 
however, combined with orders he received from his own 
Prosidenc;y to return, induced Adlercron at once to quit 
this enteriirise and to retreat towards Madras. Before 
doing this he very barbarously and very unnecessarily 
set tire to the town, thereby injuring only the unotfend- 
ing inhabitants. Saubinet instantly followed him upon the 
Chengalpat road, whilst he despatched 200 Europeans 
and 500 sipahis to attack Kanchipuram, a most impor- 
tant town with a strongly fortified pagoda, only forty-six 
miles from Madras. This detachment was, however, 
repulsed from Kanchipuram, and retired, after following 
the example of the English, by burning the town. The 
main body, after recapturing Uttamatiir, retired to 
^^^^ndiwash, and intrenched themselves about a mile in 
front of that town. Here they were followed to within 
four miles by Adlercron, under whom Lawrence, now a 
lieutenant-colonel, had consented to serve as a volunteer. 
For six weeks the two armies, nearly equal in numbers, 
remained facing one another, the English anxious for a 
decisive action before the expected reinforcements of the 
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French should arrive, the French on that account desirous 
to avoid it. Finding their efforts to force* a battle* uiiavail - 
ing, the English army broke up on July 20, re'tiring, the- 
greater part towards Kauclii])uram, the remainder tee 
Chengalpat and Karangoli. Sauhinet, thus left master e)f 
the campaign, remained at Waneliwash till ihe midello of 
•September. Learning thou that a considerable S(juaelre)n, 
having on board tlie Chevalier de Soupire with the; regi- 
ment of Lorraine, fifty artillerymen and twenty siege 
guns, — the advanced guard of the force destined for the 
conquest of India under the Count de Lally — had reached 
Foudichery, Saubinet made a sudden attack upon Chitta- 
pett. Capturing this after a des]»erate resistance, he 
moved against Trinoinali. Not tliis only, but several 
other forts in the Karnatik f(>ll into the [)osscssion of 
the French, who were thus enabled to collect contribu- 
tions from all parts of the province. It was not. how('\’er, 
until the arrival of Count hally, on April 28 in the 
following year, that the French Acutured to carry out the 
scheme originally intended to be cotninenced by de 
Soupire — a scheme beginning with tlie intended ca])ture 
of Fort St. David, as a preliminary to the entire rooting 
out of the English from the Karnatik. We shall see, 
when we come to that exciting portion of our hi.story, 
how it was that de Soupire delayed this attack ; we shall 
notice likervise the prompt and energetic action inaugu- 
rated by Lally himself. We leave tin* Karnatik, on the 
eve of his an-it'a!, overrun by French troops : all its strong 
places, with the excejAtion of Arksit, Vellur, Kanchi- 
puram, Chengalpat, and the two English seats of gov(*rn- 
ment on the coast, in their hands ; the English shut u{) 
in Madras and TrichinapalH, sensible of the storm about 
to burst over their heads, and conscious of having no 
efficient means to protect themselves against its down- 
pouring. We leave them thus, Avdiilst we proceed to 
trace, on the one side, the fate of the French settle- 
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CHAP, iiient ill Hoiigal ; on the other, the still eventful action 
of Bussy, ever gatliering new triumphs, till recalled by 
the new Tjieuteuant-General of the armies of France 
from the scene of his brilliant successes to take part in 
the enterprise which, lie fondly hoped, was to sweep the 
English into tlie sea. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CIIANDRAXAO.VK AND TDE DAKITAN. 

CllANDKANACJAK, aftcu Ui(' departure of Dujdeix in 17H 
to take up the (joveriior-Goncralship of Frcnich India, ^ 
liad not long continued under the influence of the im- . 
pulse which he had given to it. Whether it was tliat 175(1. 
his successors were restricted in their ])owers, or were 
too indolent ; tliat the duties on commercial enterprise 
amounted almost to a ])rohibition of trade ; that it was 
neglected by the Home Government ; or, more pro- 
bably, from a combination of all tlu'se causes ; it is 
certain that its once flourishing trade had decreascal, 
that it was burdened with debts, and that it was being 
maintained at a loss. In 1756, the Chief of tlie setth*- 
ment was M, Renault do St. Germain, whilst the d(*- 
pendent factory of Kasim-bazar came early in the year 
under the charge of M. Law. The garrison in the 
former place consisted of 146 Europeans and oOO 
sipahis.* Law had with him about a score of European 
and sixty native soldiers. 

The calamity which had overwlielmed Calcutta in 

♦ All the Enjflish historians monstrate the ab>olute necessity of 

the number of the Ert'rioh jyrarrison sending us such assistance as would 
as at least 300 Europeans and 300 this^ settlement beyond the 

natives. That Clive and AVatsoii be- chance of similar misfortunes ” (sueh 
lievetl these to have been their num- as had hax)pened to the English), 
hers we cannot doubt, nor equally. “ We received 07 sipahis and a d('- 
that the same impression prevailea tachment of 01 Kurox>eans, of whom 
amongst the English in India gene- 45 were invalids, which added to thi‘ 
rally. It is nevertheless incontestable H5 Europeans we then had, made 1 40 
that the numbers givem by us in the Europeans. Wo exj^eeted then evi ry 
text are correct. In the official des- day to learn that war had been do- 
patch sent by M. llenault to Count dared against England, and there 
Lally regarding the events connected was preparing at the time a c(»nsider- 
with the loss of Chandranagar we able armament to re-take Calcutta.’^ 
hnd the following statement In This extract is decisive as t) the 
every letter we used the strongest number of Europeans, 
and most touching language to de- 
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GHAP. 1750 had left Chaudrauagar uninjured. When the 
first-named city was threatened by Siraju-daola in that 
"^ 0 ( 5 ' ” year, the English, despairing of assistance from their 
own people, had invited the Drxtch of Chinsurah and the 
French of Ohandranagar to make common cause xvith 
them against the enemy. Whilst the Dutch had positively 
refused, the Frencli, more courteous, had offered the 
English protection within the walls of Chandranagar. 
This offer, which would seem to have been made in 
good faith, was, Inxwever, regarded as an insult by the 
English, and declined. Certain it is that when them- 
selves threatened with the full weight of the Subadar’s 
anger in case tlujy should refuse to assist him in his 
operations against the English, the French resolutely 
declined to aid him, — and this, although they knew 
well that the extermination of the English, if un- 
avenged, would probably be only a prelude to an attack 
upon their own settlement. It hapi)ene(l, indeed, that 
after tlie eapture of Calcutta and the flight of the sur- 
viving English to 'Ftalta, the Subadar, recognising the 
loss of revenue caused by their expulsion, appeared 
disinclined to take hostile measures against the other 
European settlements on the Hugh. Contenting him- 
self with quelling the disaffection which had appeared 
in other parts of his government, he apparently forgot 
his European enemies, and lulled himself into* a too 
confident security. 

kSuch was the state of Bengal, when the fleet and 
array under Watson and Clive, rvhich, preceded by a 
detachment under Major Kilpatrick, had arrived at 
Falta at intervals between October 16 and December 20, 
left that place on December 27 with the intention of 
recovering Calcutta by force of arms. But the instruc- 
tions given to these two leaders permitted them to look 
to something more than the mere recovery of Calcutta, 
'fhey were directed, should they deem it necessary, to 
attack the Subadar in his own capital ; e.specially were 
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they exhorted, in case the news of the declaration of 
war between France and England, then expected, ^., 1 ^ 
should reach them whilst they had so strong* an arma- 1757 
ment in Bengal, not to fail to use it for the destruction 
of the rival settlement of Chandranagar.^ 

The action fought at Bajbaj ; the surrender to the 
English of Calcutta on January 2, 17o7 ; and the capture 
and storming of the town of Hugli eight days later, are 
incidents which belong solely to the history of the 
English settlements ; it will therefore b(i sufficient here 
to record the bare facts. But it was during the marcdi 
to llugli that (dive received the long-looked -for intima- 
tion of the declaration of war by France against England. 

To him and to all the members of the Calcutta (’ouncil 
it seemed that this intelligence reached them at the most 
opportune moment. They could not but congratulate 
themselves that the Frenclx had not learm‘d it before the 
success of the operations of Clive and Watson against 
Calcutta had been assured. It came to tlnun just after 
the difficulties of the river navigation had been ov(n*- 
come, when Calcutta had surrendered, and when they 
did not doubt that the attack upon Hugli would produce 
a strong moral effect on the natives of Bengal. 

Still, however, the situation of Clive, in itself one of 
great difficulty, could not bear to be com]:)romised by a 
too early manifestation of hostile intentions against the 
French settlement in Bengal. He could not but feel 
that the Subadar of Bengal would not leave unavenged 
the expulsion of his troops from Calcutta, and that he 
would not easily pardon the raid against one of the 
principal stations of his province. He could not shut 
his eyes to the possibility that the French, learning that 
war between the two nations had been declared, might 

* Orme. The account here ppiven i'rom the public rc(‘oidH, coiiimuni- 
of the fall of Chandraiiaj^ar is based cated to the writer by M. Derussut, 
uponthehistoriesotOrmeaiidBroome. the administrator in of the 

the journal of Dr. Ives, the official French establishments in Bengal, 
report of M. Renault, and the extracts 
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cHAr. yet unite with the Subadar and, by this union, not only 
baffle his designs on themselves, but crush the attem])t 
1757. permanently to re-occupy Calcutta. It was not, there- 
fore, the time to publish to his enemies all that he had 
in his heart. It was his part rather, under such cir- 
cumstances, to tem])orise, to Avatch carefully the course 
of events, and to suffer no opportunity to escape him. 

'I'lie Sirbadar, meanwhih', furious at the loss of Cal- 
cutta and the destruction of the town of Hugh', hastily 
assembhul an array of lt),000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
and march(‘d to recover the retaken city of the English, 
lie sent at tlu; same tinui to the Erench chief, M. 
Ihmault, and invited him in the most pressing terms to 
join Avith him in crushing the nation that aa'us as much 
tli(‘ <'nemy of the EreTich as of himself. 

Kenault, for ids part, Avas in a situation of very great 
])erplexity. He knew too Avell that Avar had broken 
out,* but it Avas a question, and a most difficult one, 
Avhether Avith his 1 46 Europeans, of Avhom 45 Avere 
invalids, he should aid the Subadar, or endeavour to 
arrange a treaty of neutrality AA’ith the English. The 
former course Avould lead, in the case of the Subadar’s 
failure, to tlic certain capture of Cfliandranagar ; he had, 
Ijesides, received the most positive orders from de Leyrit 
in no case to attack the English. Would it not then, 
lie argued, be a sounder policy to endeavour to Avin 


* Professor H. H. Wilson conjec- 
tures that the French may not have 
known that war had heen declared. 
Ills (!()!! j(?etu re, liowever, is entirely 
unrounded Tlirough the courtesy of 
M. l)(TUssat, the cliief in IHHT of the 
I reneh establishineiits in Beiipral, we 
are able to present to our renders the 
translation of an extract from the 
rej?isters of the oroeeedinjrs of the 
“Omseil de Fabihiue ” ibr 1757, 
which is decisive as to the tact tluil 
the Frcncli knew of tlie declaration 
of war on January 2, 1757, the date 
on winch it was first known to the 
Fnjrlish. The minutes of the pro- 
ciediugs run as follows: “Thus 


thiiii^s remained till the besrinnins: of 
January, 1757. Then M. Itenault and 
his council, learning that war had 
heen deelared hefween Prance and 
Pngland, feariiif? to bo attacked and 
to lose tli(' idace by means of the 
ehurcli and the parson asre which 
commanded it, assembled a council 
of war on January 2, in which it was 
resolve J and deereed to besin the 
demolition of both on that very dav, 
and that until the new lioiise and the 
newehuroh should be lit for use, they 
would,” &e., &c. There cannot then 
be the shadow of a doubt that the 
French knew ol the declaration of 
war on January % 1757. 
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from the fears of the English, who had then a great 
respect for the power of the Siibadar, and greatly 
dreaded his junction witli the French, the nentrality 
which should place (diandranagar beyond the reach of 
danger ? After much deliberation, feeling keenly the 
loss of the opportunity which tlu^ indolence and want 
of enterprise on the part of de Leyrit^' compelled him 
to forego, Renault sent a ])roposition for neutrality 
during the European war to the Council in Calcutta. 

To Clive and Watson, believing as they did that the 
European troops at Chaudrauagar amounbal to oOO 
men, and that Law had nearly 100 at Kasim-ba/iar, this 
proposition was like a uu'ssage from lu‘aven. From 
their previous ex[)erieiic(‘ in forcing their way up the 
river llugli, they liad been inclined to rate*, the^ soldiers 
of the Subadar as intinitely superior, in lighting ca])a- 
bilities, to the levies of jMulmmmad Ali and Chanda 
Sahib. They knew that the Subadar, full of anger, 
was marching against them, and they looked upon the 
result of a battle with him alone as by no means 
certain. Were he to be ]'einforced by the 800 French 
soldiers whom they believed to be at Chaudrauagar 
they Avould have but little hope of success. Great, 
therefore, was their relief when they received this 
message from Renault, proposing neutrality during the 
war with Europe. 

Instantly they acceded to it; the French Chief was 
even requested to send deputies to Calcutta to arrangi' 
regarding the conditions. This was at once compli(^d 
with. The French deputies came to Calcutta; the 
conditions were discussed and agreed upon ; the treaty 
itself was written out fair and Avas ready for signature, 
when, instead of signing it, Clive and Watson inti- 


* De Leyrit uxcubed himself 
vaguely by asserting the dilliculty 
ot sending reiutorcements into Bengal 
at a lime when he expected tlie arri- 
val of an English tlect; yet Law 


with his 61 Europeans, who did not 
leave the Sirkars till November or 
December, arrived there in safety ; 
why then could not 300 r' 
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ciiAr. mated their intention of proceeding with their whole 
force for the reduction of the settlement whose repre- 
1757. ^entatives they had been thus amusing. Events, in 
fact, had effaced from the minds of the English com- 
manders all fear of the Subadar, and had left them 
free to act as tlicy wished. 

There can be no question, in hict, that Clive had 
acce])ted tlie pro])osition of M. Renault in the first 
instance, solely because he saw in that a means of pre- 
venting th(' dreadcMl junction of the French with the 
Subadar. But, on f'ebi*uary 4, he attacked the army of 
th(‘ Subadar before Calcutta, and, though surprised 
himself, had mnde a demonstration which utterly dis- 
heart^med Siraju-Daola. On the 9th he concluded with 
him a treaty. Thus fn^e from his principal enemy, the 
thought cauK' into his mind that such an opportunity 
for crushing the French at Chandranagar would pro- 
bably iievc^r occur again ; that it would be feeble policy 
to iK'gloct it ; that there was yet time to do it, as not- 
withstanding that he and they were mutually agreed 
U])on the tcunis of the treaty, tlio treaty itself had not 
been signed. Then' was but one obstacle. He did not 
(letun himself strong enough to attack Chandranagar 
whilst then^ should yet remain a chance of his being 
assailed by tlie Subadar. He therefore, on various pre- 
texts, detained the French de])uties in Calcutta whilst 
he should endeavour to obtaiu the permission of the 
Suhadar to attack their settlement. 

ihe Subadar refused it. Nevertheless, fortune favoured 
CTive. Satisfied by the Subadar s refusal that an attack 
upon C liandranagar would be too dangerous to attempt, 
lie ])repared to sign the treaty. When, however, on the 
point of so doing, he met with an unexpected scruple 
on the part of Admiral Watson, who declined to sign 
on the ground that the settlement of Chandranagar not 
bmng an independent settlement, but under the orders 
of the Pondichery authorities, the treaty would require 
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ratification at that city. The Calcutta Government, he 
argued, was an independent Presidency. For it to > — 
agree to a treaty with a dependent settlement was to 1757 . 
agree to a treaty liable to be npset. He therefore 
refused to sign. Clive placed before him the only otlu^r 
alternative, that of attacking Chandranagar. This, 
however, he refused to attempt without the consent of 
tlie Subadar. 

But it was ■written that Chandranagar was to fall. 

The very next day a messenger readied tlie Subadar with 
the news that Ahmad Shah Abdalv had taken Delhi. 

Seeing in his own mind the Afighans marching upon 
Bengal, the terrified Subadar at once wrote to Clive 
offering him 100,000 rupees a mouth if he Avonld march 
to his assistance. Two days later a boat from Ilijli 
arrived off Calcutta with the intelligence that three 
English ships of war with three companies of infantry 
and one of artillery were at its mouth, and that another, 
the “Cumberland,” was off Baleswar. These two items 
of intelligence removed any apprehension that Clive 
might have had regarding an attack from the Subadar’s 
army ; they appeared likewise to silence the scruples 
of Watson.* Was it considered that in giving them 
this increased force, and in ]>aralysing for the time the 
movements of the Subadar, the voice of Providence had 
spoken out too clearly to be misunderstood 1 

Meanwhile, lienault, having heard from his agents 
the acceptance of the terms of the treaty, had regarded 
the matter as settled, and had ceased to disquiet him- 
self as to the possible movements of the English. His 
surprise then may be imagined when his deputies, re- 
turning, brought him, instead of a signed treaty, the 


* We are aware that Watson based 
his tinal acquiescence on a letter from 
tlie Subadar, aliounding’ in Oriental 
imagery, and which was interpreted 
as a permission to act as he chose. 
But the receipt of a letter the next 


dav from the Subadar, iiositmly lor- 
bidding him to attack Chandraiid^ar, 
whilst it revealed to him tlie real 
mind of the bubadar, did not ttop 
his iireparatious. 
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CHAP, terrible intelligence that the English fleet and army 
were on their way to Chaudranagar. However indig- 
1707 . nant he might liave felt, however much he may have 
ix'proached his su])erior at Pondichery for exposing him 
to such a danger, Renault yet prepared, on its approach, 
tf) meet it with courage and vigour. Chandranagar 
[)ossessed many cajiabilities of defence. The square 
foi t, called Fort d'Orleaus, situated at an equal distance 
from either extremity of the town, immediately on the 
river bank, mounted ten 32-pounders on each of its 
bastions. On the ramparts, at regular intervals between 
th(' liastions on the river and southern faces, were an equal 
number of 24-j)ounders ; the south-western curtain angle 
was covered by a ravelin, onwhich were eight 32-pounderK; 
whilst die flat terrace of the high church within the fort, 
and which over-toiiped its walls, had been converted into 
a liattery and armed with six guns. An outer ditch and 
glacis were being constructed, though all the houses on 
th(‘ proposed glacis had not been demolished at the 
time. Ileyoud this glacis, hoivever, especially on the 
river and southern lace, several batteries had been 
thrown up, commanding all the approaches to the fort. 
The garrison consisted, as we have said, of 140 Euro- 
})ean troops and 300 sipalus, but nearly 300 Europeans 
wa re collected from the inhabitants and sailors, and 
were armed tor the defence. Prominent among these 
last was Faptaiu de Vigne, the commander of one of 
the French shijis, to Avhom the defence of the bastions 
had been consigned by Renault. 

Rut it was not alone in their fortifications that the 
French confided. The river Hugli at Chaudranagar 
was not, even in those days, easily navigable by ships of 
heavy burden. 1 here was in fact but one practicable 
channel, and this could be blocked up by sunken ships. 
Hcu'c, accordingly, Renault ordered several ships to be 
sunk, about a hundred and fifty yards south of the fort, 
and on this point the guns of one of the batteries out- 
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side the fort were directed. In this operation an artil- ^ 
lery officer named Terranean co-operated. - — 

The English force, numbering 700 Europeans and 1767. 
1,500 natives, marched from Hanrah on March 7, 150 
artillerymen with their guns following in boats, escorted 
by Admiral Watson’s fleet.* On the 1 1th (live came 
with his little force in sight of Chandranagar. Avoid- 
ing the batteries in front of the western and southern 
faces, he took ])osscssion of the higli road on its north- 
ern side, and then changing direction towards the fort, 
occupied the houses on the north-west, the French 
skirmishers retiring, as lie approached, to a battery on 
the road commanded by tlie north-west bastion. From 
the houses he kept up all night a strong fire, which 
compelled the Frencif. to evacute the battery and retire 
within the fort. Tlu' abandonment of this battery 
necessitated the abandonment of all the batteries, e.\cej)t 
those on the river face. The following day the English 
strengthened their position in the houses, suffering but 
little from the fire of the fort. On the Ibth, the guns 
were landed, and for the next five days a mutual can- 
nonade was kej)t up, on the whole to the advantage of 
the garrison, the tire from whose heavy guns told with 
tremendous effect on the brick-built houses which the 
English had improvised as batteries. 

It was not, however, llenault well knew, on the shore 
that the fate of Chandranagar was to be decided. Could 
he but beat off those powerful men-of-war, who were 
making their way slowly and cautiously through the in- 
tricate channels of the Hugh', he Avould care but little 
for all the efforts of the English troops on the mainland. 

He could at least hoi)e that the Subadar, — to whom he 
had sent a pressing appeal for assistance, and part of 
whose army was then marching towards the town of 

* Tilis ileet was comiX)sed of— “ The Salisbury/* 50 f^uns, Oapt. 

“ The Kent,” 04 guus, Capt. Speke; Knowler, aud oiher smaller vessels. , 

“The liger/’ 00 guns, Latiiaui; 
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CHA?. j — would Speedily openitc on their rear. IVIea-ii- 

■_-V— , . while, however, the Eiiglivsh ships approached. On the 
1757. 20th, they neared the place where the ships had^ been 

sunk. 4*his, how(ncr, did jiot stop them. The French 
artillf^i'v officer, 'JVrraneau, to whom we alluded as co- 
op(‘rati!iji^ in tliis work, had in consequence of some 
quarrel with Ihuiault, des(u*ted to the English, and had 
sold them the secret that the channel had not been 
entindy cIoscmI by the ships, but that there was way foi 
a passagv round tliem.* This information proved to be 
correct! Tln^ task was then easy. On the morning of 
the tln^ dhger, ’ having Admiral Pocock on board, 
sailing up till opposite the ravelin, compelled its evacua- 
tion ; s1h‘ then proceeded on and anchored opposite the 
north-east l)astion. Admiral Watson s ship, the ‘‘Kent, 
was not so lortiinate. Assailed by a tremendous tire 
from tlu' south-east bastion when about to anchor oppo- 
sit(‘ the ravelin, Ikt captain was killed, and the ship, 
drifting down, anchored, stern foremost, below the bastion. 
One consequence was that the ‘^Salisbury” was unable 
to coiiu^ U]), and could exercise but a slight intiuence on 
th(‘ attack. 

Tlu^ Fremch, by this time, had abandoned all their 
outsid(‘ batteri(»s and w^re concentrated within the fort, 
llen^ they were under the orders of de Vigne. But 
with a limited garrison, many of them civilians, exposed 
for th(' iirst time to fire, the Governor could make 
no efiective opposition. He was handicapped, more- 
over, by Iniving to defend the land face against 
Olive. It very soon became apparent that resistance 
was hoi)eless. After defending the place with great 

* It may not be generally known of it. This information is on record 
that this Terraueau sent a norlioii of at Chandranagar. The same story 
the price of his treason to 1 ranee, for is also related by the translator oi tne 
the use of liis father, who was i)oor tSeir Miitakherin^ who adds that, in 
and old. It reached th{‘ old man despair at the style of ? 

safelv, hut as soon as he learned the letter, Terrancau hanged himseli at 
means by whieh it had l>een acipiired, his own door with his own hanaker* 
he refused to touch or to make use chief. 
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spirit * for three hours, and having lost 110 men, in- 
eluding the inhabitants, in killed and wounded, Kenault ^ ^ — 

determined to surrender. The white flag was therefore I7f)7. 
hoisted, the firing at once ceased, and at 3 p.m. condi- 
tions of capitulation were agreed u])on. 

By those it was arranged that the cliief of the settle- 
ment, his councillors and civil officers, should go where 
they would, taking with them their effects ; the Jesuits 
were permitted to take away tludr church ornaments, 
but the garrison remained prisoners of war. A few days 
after, the parity at Kasim-bazar under the command of 
Law, reinforced by some fifty of the garrison of Chandra- 
nagar, who had managed to escape when surrend(>r was 
no longer doubtful, retired to Bhagal))ur. Thenceforth 
they may be regarded rather as advamturers taking ser- 
vice under native princes than as an integral portion of 
the French power in India. It will bo sufficient only to 
state that, to the last, Law remained trui' to his character 
for feebleness ; that lu; remained at Bhagalpur whilst 
Plassey was being fought ; that when a forward move- 
ment after that battle would have saved Siraju-daola, 
h(! did not make it; and that, finally, he was taken 
prisoner after the battle of Gaya in 1701, fighting 
gallantly it is true, atoning to some extent by his 
personal valour for his many Imilts as a general and a 
leader. 

The capture of Chandranagar was not less a seal to 
French dominion in Bengal than it was the starting- 
point of British supremacy in that province. It was 
necessary for the schemes of Clive. With the example 
he had had before him of the constant warfare between 

* Dr. Edward Ives, surgeon ot* never could learn how many of their 
Admiral Watson’s ship, and who was men were killed and wounded on tae 
present at the attack, writes thus in wliole, thoug:h they confessed they 
his journal reg’ardinj? the behaviour had forty dead earned from the soutii- 
of the French : ‘ ‘ It must he acknow- ca4 bastiou. Tliu north~eat>t bastion 

ledifed that the French made a gallant was also cleared of its deltnilerfl 
defence ; for they stood to their guns twice.’’ 
as long as they had any to tire. Wo 
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the French iiud Fhiglish in the Kanuitik, he dared not 
hesitate, when he had tlie means in liis power, and when 
tlio occasion was propitious, to prevent for ever the 
possil)ility ot similar contests in Jlengal. lie crushed 
(-’haudranagar, just as, we believe, had Dupleix been at 
tliat setllemeut, .l)u])leix uniting with the Subadar, 
would have si riven to crush him. It Avas unfortunate 
for France tliat at such a crisis her interests were so 
feebly ap]n-ec.iated, that her representative at Pondichery 
possessed neitlier the foresight nor the energy to provide 
Cliandranagar against a contingency that was always 
])ossible. The misfortune was fatal to her, (Hive, freed 
from apprehension as to French rivalry, speedily over- 
thnnv th(' native ])owers in the country, not pausing till 
lie had comjdeted the compiest of the ricliest province 
in all India; till, from Calcutta to Allahabad, the law 
ol’the English ruler was undisputed. Chandvanagar, on 
the contrary, received her death-wound. Though restored 
to France, it has only been that she might drag on an 
existence repleti' with memories of former greatness ; 
that sh(‘ might witness, jiowcrless to prevent it, the 
exaltation ami sujiremacy of the nation with tvhich, for 
eighty-one years, from 107(5 to 1757. she had contested 
the trade ot llengal. This tvas but one result of 
th(‘ policy ot a nation which could remove a Dupleix 
to replace him by a man who succeeded too surely 
in intiising his timid and feeble spirit iuto his sub- 
ordinates. 

\\ e left Hussy at Machhlipatan, engaged in settling the 
aftairs ot those tour Sirkars, which the policy of Dupleix 
and his own great ability had added to the districts 
previously ceded to the French. There he tvas, and 
there he ca)utinued till the close of that year (1754). 
Godeheu, alter many hesitations, had resolved to walk in 
the steps oi l)uj)leix so far as to maintain Bussy and the 
French contingent at Haidarabad. “ 1 feel,” he said in 
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a letter to Moracin,* “ all the necessity of not abandon- 
ing Salabat Jang in the position in which he now is, and 
I have, therefore, ordered M. de Ihissy to rejoin him as 
soon as possible.” In consequence of these instructions. 
Hussy, after settling the revenm; administration of tlic' 
ceded districts, and seeing French authority enforced 
from their most northern to tlieir southern point, 
returned to Salabat Jang, and resumed his old position 
at his court. 

If very soon appeared, howevi'r, that the recall of 
Dupleix and the substitution in his ])lace of one so im- 
bued with doctmudre ])riiiciplcs as was ( lodeheu. liad 
made a profound impression upon the Muhammadan 
nobles in the Dakhan. 'I'o them, up to this jioint, the 
very name of Dupleix had had a magic sound ; they 
had regarded him with respect, with veneration, with a 
sort of dread. lie had combined in tlieir eyes all the 
energy and daring of the Northern race with the tact, 
the subtlety, the management of the Eastern. Feeling 
that he was thi'ir master, they yet had not chafed under 
the yoke. Affection was mingled witli their respect, 
and reverence with their dread. The Subadar himself 
had always addressed and spoken of him as his uncle. 
Hy all he was regarded as the leader wlio could not fail. 
And now, suddenly, he was dismissed — dismissed too 
with every mark of ignominy — dismissed to be replaced 
by o ne who openly declaimed against warlike enter- 
prises, and declared that the mission of the French 
nation in Southern India was purely commercial ! This 
declaration sounded strange, indeed, in the ears of thi^ 
proud nobles of the Dakhan, — the descendants of the 
men who had followed Akbar, who regarded commerce 
as the pursuit of an inferior race and of inferior men. 

* The narrative of Biissy^s achieve- official correspondence attaclu'd to the 
ments in the Dakhan, from 1754 to memoir of Dupleix, and the >SVv> 
1758, is based upon the histories of Mutakherm. 

Or me, Wilks, and Grant Dutf, tho 
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ciiAi'. Little likely were they to consent to remain subordinate 
for louff to the representatives of such a policy ! When 

l 7 r) 4 . 've recollect too that with these accounts came also de- 
tails of the triuui])hs of the English both on the field 
and in negotiation, we shall be able to understand how 
it was that a feeling of doubt and distrust began to 
undermine tin.' confidence and regard which Bussy till 
then had known how to evoke towards himself and his 
nation. 

17r>r>. Nor was this feeling lessened by the communication 
made by Bussy to the Subadar, almost immediately 
after his rcsturu to Ilaidarabad in January, 1755, of the 
d(‘tails of tlie treaty concluded between Godeheu and 
Saunders at the end of that month. In the course of 
an interview granted for the purpose of hearing this 
communication, the Subadar, instructed beforehand by 
his advisers, inveighed bitterly against the new policy 
that had been inaugurated at Pondichery. “ Your sove- 
reign,” said he, “■ promised to support me against my 
enemies, to establish my authority, and to make it re- 
spected. Of this you yourself have given me assurances 
on wliich 1 have always depended. Yet I now hear 
everywhere that it is tin; King of England who specially 
concerns himself with the affairs of India, even with 
those which affect me.” Bussy endeavoured to put the 
best possible gloss upon the proceedings of Godeheu. 
The Subadar and his ministers heard him but without 
being convinced. They were indignant that the fate of 
the Karnatik should have been settled without reference 
to the Subadar, its liege lord. “ You have put me,’’ 
said Salabat .1 ang, in the balance against Muhammad 
Ali ; you have allowed to be placed at the head of one 
of my tributary provinces a man whom I have never 
em])loyed, who has always rebelled against my authority. 
Nay more, if 1 were to proceed to the Karnatik to drive 
him ]out of it, the English would support him, and you, 
on account of this truce, would hold back ; you, who are 
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engaged to support me on all occasions, would aid me chap. 
neither against the English nor against Muhammad 
AU.” The Subadar concluded with these significant 
words — words the more significant in that they were 
prophetic; in that the necessity for the ruler of the 
Dakhan to lean upon a stronger power, clearly seen 
then, has been admitted by all his successors. ‘‘'You 
know,” he said, that the state of my affairs necessarily 
demands the support of a European power ; on this 
condition I am able to govern; either you must remain 
here, or I must enlist the English in my interest. Are 
you disposed to render me the services which you have 
rendered hitherto I I must do you the justice to say that 
I am grateful for them ; but it would appear now that 
you have neither the power nor the inclination.” 

To these questions, the natural result of the impres 
sions produced on th(^ native mind by the abnegation 
policy of Godelieu, Hussy could only rejdy g(merally. 

He declared that the French nation possessed th(‘ ])ower, 
and would ever be infliumced by the ardent desire, to be 
of use to him; nwd that he would promise him before- 
hand that he would be as much satisfied with the future 
services of the French, as he had been with those he 
had so cordially acknowledged. An opportunity soon 
presented itself to Bussy of giving a practical indication 
of his sincerity, of endeavouring by means of it to chase 
from the mind of Salabat Jang the thoughts regarding 
the English to which he had given utterance. As repre- 
sentative of the Mughal, the Subadar of the Dakhan 
possessed, in theory, feudal authority over all the coun- 
tries south of the Vindhya range. This authority never 
embraced, and never was intended to embrace, more 
than the right of levying an annual tribute, the token of 
the supremacy of the Delhi Emperor. Its execution, even 
its recognition, depended solely on the power of coercion 
in the hands of the Subadar. Thus, theoretically, the 
rights extended over the Maratha country; yet, so far 
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(jH Ai- from beiii" exercised in any of the territories occn- 
i)ie(l by them, that froebootiiis' people not only kept 
I7f,5 their t)\vn revenues to themselves, but were in the liabit 
of extortiu”' oue-fourth of the yearly revenue due to the 
Vluirluil ■Government from many villages and districts in 
theDakhan. Maisur wase(|nally liable in theory to the 
imposition, yet il was never acknowledged or paid, except 
when the Snbadar was able to enforce it. Foi' many 
years ])rior t(i tlie date at which we have arrived, Maisur, 
aided by ilie Marn.tlias, had been comparatively strong, 
wlnlst the Daklian, torn by internal factions aTicl foreign 
invasions, had been ])owerl(!ss for aggression. But in 
lido, Saliibat .fang found himself undisputed master, at 
])eace witli liis neighbours, and with a body of Freixch in 
his ])a\. Maisur, on the contrary, had sent all her 
available forces to 'rrichinapalli, which her Dalwai had 
pledged herself to reduce. It was nothing to the 
Subadai’ that the Maisuriaiis were also allied with the 
Flench; Ihissy was Imund to sup])ort him in all his 
enterprises, 'fhe ojiportunity likewise was too tempting 
to be foregoiu'. few days, therefore, after the inter, 
view we have rec( rded, the Subadar intimated his ]>lans 
to th(‘ French leader, adding that he should require his 
co-o])(‘ration. 

Bussy felt all the difficulty of the situation. To 
march against the Maisurians might be to dissolve their 
alliance with the French; to augment immensely, by 
throwing them into their hands, the influence of the 
Fhiglish. I'o refuse to march, would be to annihilate 
French influence at Tlaidarabad, to impel the Subadar 
to summon the Fniglish to his aid. But in this crisis, 
the tact and ability for which Bussy had ever been re- 
markable did not tail him. He entered with apparent 
heartiness into the scheme of the Subabar, whilst he 
wrote at tlie same time to the Dalwai of Maisur, 
warning him of the danger, and advising him to satisfy 
the- claims urged against him. Meanwhile, the armv 
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marched, Bussy, at tlie head of liis 500 French, really chap. 
directing the operations. ^ 

Dev Tlaj, brother of Naiidaraj — wIto had conducted 
the operations of tlie Maisurian army before Trichimi- 
palli— would willingly have paid the tribute demanded 
by Salabat Jang, but his treasury was empty, and he 
iVas unable even to promise compliance. Trusting, 
therefore, to the anticipated slowness of the movements 
of the Mughal army, he despatched a messenger to Ids 
brother before Trichinapalli, requesting him to take tln^ 
enemy in flank whilst tJiey should be marching upon 
Seringapatam. The celerity of Bossy’s movements, how- 
ever, rendered such a manoeuvre imp(3ssiblc. llis very 
name struck terror into the Maisur soldiers, and dis- 
posed tlnun to rc'gard opposition as hopeless. The only 
fort that did not at once open its gates to him, Kungal, 
he stormed. He tween that place and Seringapatam, a 
distance of fifty -four miles, then^ was nothing to oppose 
his ])rogress. Me rapidly traverscnl it, and appearing 
before Seringa])atam on the third day, summoned it to 
surrender. It d('serves to be recorded, tliat throughout 
this march, ra])i(l as it was, he carefully guarded the 
interests of the JMaisurians, protecting them as much as 
possible from plunder and damage ; the main object he 
had in view being to paralyse, by the celerity of his 
march, all chance of 0 ])position, and to bring the opera- 
tions to a close with the least possible delay. 

An event haj)])ened soon after his arrival at Seriiiga- 
patam, which tended very much to bring about this 
desirable result, llie Peshwa, Balaji Biiji Kao, had 
not witnessed unmoved tlie Muhammadan invasion of 
Maisur, but he had deemed it more advisable to tui- 
deavour to share in the spoils of that country, rather 
than to send his squadrons to be repulsed by the in- 
vincible Bussy. He accordingly invaded Maisur from 
tlie side of Puna. No sooner did intelligence of this 
invasion reach Dev Kaj, than, to avoid the danger of 

1 1 
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entirely swallowed up, he d(!termiiied to agree to 
the demands of Salabat Jaiig. After some discussion, it 
1765. was arranged that the Kaja of Maisur should acknotv- 
ledg{! himself a tiabutary of the Mughal, through his 
agent, tlu' Snbadar of the Dakhau, and that he sliould 
l)ay to that otKcer, as arrears of tribute, tifty-two lakhs 
of rupc'es. Sahibat Jang, on his side, engaged to rid 
Maisur of its Maratlni invaders. To carry out his part 
of the eontract, his treasury being empty, Dev Raj was 
compelletl to stri]) the Hindu temples of their orna- 
ments, and to give up all the jewels of the royal family. 
Iiiveu tluai iie collected but one-third of the amount 
demanded ; tor the remainder he induced the Snbadar 
to uccejit bills.* Russy, on his side, persuaded Baliiji 
to retire with the booty he had collected. The army 
then (piitti'd Seringapatam, in April, and returned to 
llaidarabad in the July following. 

I'or the remainder of that year ]>eace and quietness 
reigned in the Dakhan. Whilst de Leyrit was occupied 
in endeavouring to maintain in the manner we have de- 
scribed, and not wholly uusuccesstully, French influence 
ill the Ivarnatik, Moracin in the Sirkars, and liussy at 
1 laidariibad, found their position easier than at the 
beginning ot the year they had dared to anticipate, 
lliis was no doubt owing to the success that had 
attended the French arms against Maisur. In a letterf 
to l)u])leix, alluding to Bussy’s conduct on this occasion, 
d(‘ I .e\ rit had written as follows “ The position of M. 
Buss) in the Dakhau is as brilliant as ever. It may 
even be aflirnied tluit since the exjiedition to Maisur his 
infiueiice has increased. He escorted Salabat Jang into 
tliat country, and he managed matters so well between 
him and the Riija ot Maisur, who was also our ally, that 
er en w hilst extorting fifty-two lakhs of rupees from the 

prison. — IFi'/ks, 

f Dated lUth October, 1755. 


* These bills were never paid- 
the bankers who were seenrities lor 
them mostly languishtd and died in 
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latter, he satisfied both. lie is even now in correspon- 
dence witli the Grand Vizier, and has lately received 
very flattering letters from the Great Muglial!” In 
the same letter may be traced the determination of de 
Leyrit to have recourse to any expedient rather than 
carry out the ])artition system agreed to by (fodeheu. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding tliis determination and 
these favourable reports, it soon became every day more 
evident that the recall of Duphax, the triumph of the 
English, as evinced by the installation of Muhammad 
Ali as Nawwiib, and the policy of non-interference 
announced by (bjdeheu, had bc^en working with a fatal 
ettect on the minds of the proud Muhammadan chi(d- 
tains of the Daklian. Of those who regarded the late 
occurrences as surely indicating the predominance of 
the English, the most considerable was the Prime 
Minister, Shah Nawaz Klnln, a man who owed his 
elevation to Bnssy, and upon whom P>ussy believed he 
might surely count. But this chieftain laid anotlnu* 
reason for his action. Like Saiyid Laskhar before him, 
he had become jealous of the influence exercised 'oy 
Bnssy in the councils of his master ; he could not but 
see that in all important matters the wishes of the 
French were consulted, their advantage was mainly 
studied. In liis (piiet oriental manner he took care 
that every transp.ction tending to bring out this featuia^ 
should come under the notice of the Subadar, nor were 
insinuations wanting as to the drift of all the public 
measures proposed by the French statesman. 

An opportunity soon offered wdiich enabled him to 
C(niflrm in the mind of the Subadar the vague impres- 
sions to which his insinuations had given birth. In the 
month of February, 1750, the IJaidarabad Government 
resolved to send an expedition against the Nawwab of 
Savanur, the successor of one of the four Aftghan chiefs 
who had conspired against Nasir Jang at Jiuji, and 
against Muzaflar Jang at Kadapah. This Nawwab had 
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cHAi’. steadily rotiisod to acknowledge the su})remacy of 
. Salabat Jang, relying on the friendship of the Marathas. 

1756 . At the same time, Murari Itao, the Maratha, had occii- 
piod the state of Gutf, and maintained it against his 
superior, the IVshwa, relying upon the protection of 
Suhihat Jang. Hut in lTo(i, the Suhadar and the 
Peshw’u, l)eing on good terms, resolved each to renounce 
tlu! protection of the depeiuh'iits of the other, and to 
compel them to submission to lawful authority. In 
accordance' with these views, the armies of both nations, 
Bussy accompanying the Suhadar, moved against 
Silvan nr. 

Miiniri Ibio sliowed on this occasion that he united 
to the cii])iicity of a warrior tlie spirit of a statesman. 
Knowing tliat iin attiick on (inti would inevitably follow 
tlic reduction of Siivanur, he resolved to make common 
Ciinse witli the Nawwab, and to defend his own posses- 
sions behind tin- walls of the chief city of his Mrdiam- 
m.idan idly. He accordingly threw himself into Savanur. 
But he no sooner heheld Bussy and his French, backed 
u]> l>y the ioiny of Salabat Jiing, with thiit of the 
Beshwii rt'iuly to follow, than ho recogni.sed the futility 
of resistance. Having made his own terms with the 
Nawwab, lu' secretly opened negotiations with Bussy. 
It hiijipencd tliat for his services before TrichinapalH 
hi' had reci'iied from the French authorities a bond 
which the policy of Godeheu had deprived them of the 
powi'r of redi'cming. In liis communication to Bussy, 
he now proposed to give up this bond, on condition that 
Bussy would use his good offices to obtain for him from 
the I’eshwii (he cession in perpetuity of the district of 
Gutf, in subordination, however, to the chief of the 
Marathas — the Nawwiib of Savanur at the same time 
acknowh'dging the supremacy of the Suhadar. Bussy, 
who had received from Salabat Jang full powers to treat, 
accepted these conditions, and did eftectually carry them 
out — he, according to the secret agreement, receiving 
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back the French bond. It was imi)ossible, however, to 
keep such an aiTau<>-emcnt long concealed from the 
watchful enemies of the Freucli leader. The transaction 
had scarcely been concluded, before all the details con- 
nected with it were in the possession of Sliah Nawaz 
Khan. The J)iwaii instantly communicated them to 
Salabat Jang ; ho [)ainted in its bla,ckest colours the 
‘"crime” committed by Bussy ; pointed out that he had 
deprived the Subadar of tlie treasures which tiie ca[)ture 
of Savanur would luu e gained for liim, merely to put 
this bond into his own pocket ; called attention to tlu^ 
fact that notwithstanding that a Frenchman had been 
appointed Nawwab of the Karnatik, no rents had been 
received from the Frencli; he intimated that now was 
the time for tlnur expulsion, now, when the Subadar 
was at peace with the Marathas, when Ihilaji himself 
would support him in his actioji, now, when Bussy was 
oil the borders of tlie Maratha country, cut of! from the 
ceded provinces, from Jlaidarabad and Pondichery. 
All these arguments, artfully urged and supported 
by a large party amongst the nobility, so worked upon 
the feeble mind of Salabat Jang, tliat he was at last 
prevailed upon to sign an order dismissing Bussy and 
his corps from his service, and directing them to (piit 
his territories without delay : to this was added a pro- 
viso, not intended to be kept, that they should not be 
molested on their way, except in case of their commenc- 
ing hostilities. 

The blow once struck, Shah Nawaz prepared to follow 
it up effectually. He instantly despatched a s])ecial 
messenger to the Madras (jovernment, giving full details 
of the operation, and recpiesting that the English would 
at once send a body of troops to aid in the expulsion of 
the French ; to the Beshwa the proposition was of a 
different nature — he suggested the assassination of 
Bussy. 

Both these applications failed, though from different 
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cause's. Tlie English, who had nothing more at heart 
thin the ex])u]sion of the Frencli from the Dakhan ; 
wlio, in tlie early part of this very year, had sent a force 
to the Bombay coast with the hope tliat it would be em- 
])loy(al with Halaji against the Subadar ; received, in- 
du'd, th(' ap])li(ration of Salabat Jang and his Minister 
with extraordinary ph'asurc', and at once transmitted to 
him a most favourable I'eply. A force of 300 Europeans 
and KbOO si])aljis was ordmvd into tlie field; it was on 
the ])oiiit ('\(m f)f sc^lting out, wlien there arrived from 
liengal that disastrous intelligence of the capture of 
(■alcutta, whicli (‘omjielled thorn to send every available 
man in that diri'ction. From the English, therefore, 
Shah Nawaz receiveal no aid. 

Nor was he more successful with the Poshwa. 
Baliiji, iiuh'ed, received tlu' proiect for assassination 
with disdain : but he did not the less, for his own secret 
ends, encourage Shah Nawaz to procure the dismissal 
oF Bussy. fblt, in fact, that as long as the Subadar 
should hav(' in his sei’vice a leadew so capable and troops 
so brave and discdjdined, so long would tln^ Dakhan be 
jiroot against the ambitious rlc^sigiis he had formed upon 
it. Il(‘ was anxious, therefore, not only that the Suba- 
dar should dismiss Bussy, but that, the dismissal having 
beam effected, he might secure his services for himself, 
lie, therefore, congratulated the Subadar on his policy 
in dismissing Bussy, but did no more. 

The conduct of Bussy on receiving this abrupt and 
contemptuous dismissal from the service of the Subadar 
d('serv('s to be studied and admired. Of all the courses 
open to him, he chose the wisest and most prudent, that 
which marked him as a man who knew thoroughly 
how to keep all his ])assions under efficient control. He 
Avas well aware of Ids own strength. He knew that 
^vith the ()()0 European infantry, 200 European cavalry, 
and the 5,000 drilled si})ahis of whom his force was 
com])osed, he could bid defiance to all the efforts of the 
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Subadar ;* that he could force him to dismiss from his chap 
service, and submit to condign punishment, all those 
who had ])lotted against him ; he knew that it ueedf'd 
but the faintest whisper to Balaji to ])our a Maratha 
army into the Dakhan. But Ik; was guided by otlier 
considerations than by a mere d(*sire for vengeance, or 
by an anxiety to replace himself by force. lie could 
not forget, in fact, that his po.sition at Ilaidarabad had 
been the consequence of tlie earnest recpiests of tin; 
Subadar ; that he had thus ever been regarded, at least 
by the outer Avorld, as conferring a favour by Ids stay ; 
he could not forget that, though he might forcildy rein- 
state himself, tlie very I'csort to force would eutircdy 
change his position : tliat from being the invited pro- 
tector, he Avould become the hated subjugator; nor 
that, sooner or later, under sucli circumstances, his f dl 
would become inevitable, lie knew, on tlie other hand, 
the facile disposition of the Snbadar ; he knew that lu' 
was acting merely from tlie influence of others ; that in 
a little time he would feel the want of the counsels to 
which he was accustomed, the worthlessness of his new 
advisers. Under these circumstances he felt that it was 
his ])olicy to act, as he had ever before acted, as the 
faithful servant of the Subadar ; to obey his orders and 
instructions, leaving it to time to bring about that change 
which he distinctly saw looming in the future. No 
sooner then had he received the order dismissing him, 
than he prcjiared to march to Haidariibad, there to 
await the course of events. 

No sooner had ho set out (the 25th May), than he re- 
ceived a messenger from Balaji, conveying his congratu- 
lations on having quitted “ so perfidious and ungrateful* 
a nation as the Mughals, and offering him at his own 
court the same positions, the same emoluments, and the 
same allowance to his troops that had been granted at 


Orrne, wlio says, “ these were his expressions,’* 
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oiuv. the court of tlu^ Subadar. But liiissv knew well the 
difference between acting as auxiliary to an able andcap- 
175G. leader, the head of the rising ])ower of India, and 

being the moving spring of all publics matters in the 
Dakhan. To have accepted the Peshwas offer would 
have been to isolate liiinself from his own ])eople at 
Pondichery, and to throw the Subadar definitively into 
the hands (»f the Eiiglisli. Pleading, therefore, the 
necessity of tirsc obtaining orders from Pondichery, 
P>ussy, though Aviiii many expressions of friendship 
and goodwill, declined the ])roffered alliance and con- 
tinued his march. l>alaji, to ingratiate himself still 
more with one whom he so highly honoured, and know- 
ing the hoi)(»s and intentions of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
desi)atched (),()()() horse under the command of one of 
th(* greatest of the Maratha leaders, Malliar Rao llolkar, 
to escort tlie French troops until they sliould be out of 
reach of pursuit on the part of the Subadar. In this, 
do»»l)tless, he had a double object, for any attack made 
on the Fnmch whilst Malhar Rao should be with them, 
would give him just grounds for interfering in the affairs 
of the Dakhan, and he would then find himself fighting 
side by side with the French. 

But Bussy was not to entrapped into hostilities. 
He accepted the (*scort, but at the end of eight days he 
dismissed it with many presents and protestations of 
regard. 

Scarcely, however, had the intelligence of this occur- 
rence reachecl the camp of the Subadar, than Shah 
Nawiiz, who, from the fear of embroiling himself with 
the Manithas, had hitherto restrained his longing desires, 
despatched .iio,0l)0 men, under the command of one of 
his best generals, Mir Jafar Ali, with orders to attack 
and destroy the Ireucli. Instructions were, at the same 
time, expedited to all the governors and officers of the 
provinces to obstruct in every possible manner the re- 
treat of the I rench ; to hover around them ; to remove 
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all supplies from their path ; to make, iufact, their march chav. 
through the disturbed country, with an enemy hanging 
oil their rear, absolutely imjjossibh*. 

The position of liussy had thus Iiecome both ditHcnlt 
and dangerous. From the south-west e.Ktremity of the 
Dakhan, he had to make his way to llaidanibad in its 
centre, thence possibly to the Sirkars on tlie western 
coast; this too, througli a hostile ])opulation, in a diffi- 
cult country, with the Krishna to cross, and pursued by 
a large army ! lie was not, however, ajipalled liy any 
one of these consideration. His great object was to 
push on so as to reach the Krislnni wliilst it should be 
fordable. He did not doubt then that Ik; would gain 
Haidarabad. 

Fortune favoured him, as she almost always does 
favour those who are bold, self-reliant, and courageous. 
Arriving on the banks of the Krishna, though after 
many skirmishes with the levu's that sprung up on tlie 
order of the Minister all around him, he found that the 
rains, though threatening, had not fallen, and that the 
river was fordable. No sooner, however, had he crossiul 
it than the waters commenced to swell, and for fifteen 
days imposed an imjiassablc barrier betwi^en himsidf and 
his pursuers. At ease regarding his men, he marched 
them leisurely to Haidarabad. There he resolved to 
make a stand. Policy counselled no further retreat. At 
Haidarabad he Avas in the centre of the kingdom, at no 
impossible distance from Pondichery, within easy com- 
munication with Machhlfpatan ; to have retreated to that 
place would have been to abandon tbe Dakhan. Time 
also was with him ; for ho could not doubt that the 
Subadar, a man of a fearful and timid nature, surrounded 
by men whom he distrusted, would soon feel the want 
of that firm support that had never failed him in the 
time of need. Urged by these varying considerations, 
he resolved to await at Haidarabad the reinforcements 
which, he doubted not, would be sent him from Pondi- 
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CHAi'. cherj". As, however, the city was in itself too extensive 
to bo defended by so small a force, he took post in the 
iTfio. ])lain bordering the viceregal garden of Char Mahall, a 
walled enclosure about 500 yards square in the northern 
suburb, se])arated from the city by th(^ l)ed of the river 
Musi. This garden contained buildings capable of 
lodging his soldiers, it had a tank in its centre, and Bussy 
had well su])plied it with provisions. It is a signal proof 
of the influenc(' he ])osse.ssed with the natives of the city, 
that, Ix'fore <'ven he entered it, 'when the governor had 
notitied ('verywhere his own hostility to the French, and 
Avheii it was known he was being hunted out of the 
province by ord('r of the Subadar, he was able to raise 
from the native bankers, on his oavu credit, a sufficient 
sum to settle the arrears of his army, and even to have 
a. supply in hand. It deserves to be noted, that ufion 
liis sipiihis, ewm thus early, he found ho could place 
litth' dependence, for they b(*gan, after his arrival at 
liiidarahad, to desert him in great numbers. Bussy, 
nevertheh'ss, remained in tln^ open plain referred to, 
continually skirmishing with the enemy, whose detach- 
ments arrived fifteen (lays after him, till he had com- 
pleted his arrangements regarding the Char Mahall. 
H(' then iuovchI into it, but slightly molested, on 
July 5. 

Four days after B ussy's entry into the Char Mahall, 
Jafar Ali and tlie Indk of his army arrived, and for the 
folloAving fiv(' weeks Bussy was exposed to their inces- 
sant attacks, llis sipahis almost entirely abandoned him. 
Shah Nawiiz Kluin had hired a native soldier of fortune, 
one Muzaffar Beg — who in previous campaigns had 
commanded the sipahis under Bussy, and who had ob- 
tiiined over them very great influence — to debauch them 
from their allegiance. He succeeded only too well ; on 
the occasion of every sortie, whole bodies of them went 
over to the enemy. Their conduct at length determined 
Bussy, notwithstanding that he had gained several bril- 
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liaiit successes in the field, to confine liiraself to the 
defence of the garden. 

Meanwhile, intelligence of some of these events liad 
reached do Tjoyrit iit Pondichery and Moracin at Machhli- 
patan. The action of both of these officu'i's was prompt 
and energetic Do Leyrit at once dctach(;d ;:)20 Euro- 
peans, 400 sipahis, and six field-pieces in the .ship 
“ Favourite ” to Machhlipatan. But before they could 
arrive Moracin had collected the scattered garrisons of 
the Sirkars, amounting in all to 1(50 Europeans and 700 
sipahis, placing them under the orders of M. Law, and 
had directed him to force his way to Ilaidarabad. (here 
to effiict a junction with Bussy. 

'fhis was tl)c same Law* whom we met, six years 
earlier, combating against Clivi- and Lawrence before 
Trichinajialli. and forced, through his own bad gencral- 
shi]) and incapacity, to yield himself and his force 
prisoners of war. Exchanged in due course l)y the 
English, Law was at once placed under arrest foi’ his 
conduct ])endiug orders from France ; but he was ulti- 
mately release'll, thou<>;h with tlie intention of not 
employing him again in important military commands. 
On the arrival of (jrodeheu, he had beim sent into 
the Dakhan to act under the orders of Bussy, who, on 
his own departure for Savanur with the Suhadar, had 
sent him to Moracin. It thus strangely happened that 
the measures Avliich had been taken to prevent Jiis being 
employed in command, wei’c the actual cause of his 
being placed at tlie head of so imjiortant an expedition 
as the relief of Bussy. 

Law set out from Machhlipatan at the head of his 1(50 
Europeans, 70() sipahis, and five guns, on July 16, and 
reached Bezwada, a town on the north bank of the 
Krishna, on the 20th. The excessive rains and the 
inundations of the Krishna fortunately detained him 

* The reader will obseiwe that the to that on whjoh Law sur- 

events here recorded are of a date rendered at Gaya.— T/t/e p. 4()L 
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lierc several days, for, meanwliile, the Favourite ” had 
arrived at Machhlipatan, and the troops she brought 
with her, under the (x)inmand of M. d’Arainhiire, a most 
capable officer, were able to join liiin before he was in 
a position to move forwards. Law, as the senior 
officcir, at once assumed command of tlie whole party, 
and leaving liezwfida on the 3rd, arrived on tlie lOth at 
Megnap<5ra, about lit‘tv-two miles from llaidarabad.* 

Up to this [)oiut LaAv had iru^t witli no enemies. 
Uut his lioiibles w(T(' only now to commenc(\ Salabat 
Jang himself had n^ached Jlaidariibad on August 1st, 
and it was believeal by the French in the Char Mahall 
that his arrival would be celebrated by an attempt to 
storm tlieir ])osition. AViser counsels, howtwer, pre- 
vailed near the Subadar; and it was resolved, instead of 
storming the jdace, to adopt thci surer plan of inter- 
(•(‘pting and (h'stroying the ])arty marching to the relief 
of Ihissy. This, it was believed, would render his 
d(‘struction imwi table. 

Under ordinal ) (drcumstances, due consideration being 
had to lh(^ eharaehn’ of the officer commanding the re- 
li(wing Jiarty, this might hav(^ been (piite possible; and 
consi(h‘rable credit is due to Shah Nawaz Khan for pre- 
ferring such a plan to the more showy sclnune of an 
assault u})on the Char Mahall. Hut in dealing with 
Hussy he had to do with a man who was not accustomed 
to be foiled, and whose resources were inexhaustible. It 
must not be su])])osed that Avhen Shah Nawaz persuaded 
the Subadar to dismiss Hussy, he was supported by the 
entire voice of the mibility of the Dakhan. lie had, 
indeed, at tln^ monumt, from various causes, a consider- 
able pai’ty at his back, probably a numerical majority, but 
there were many, some of them very considerable men, 
who had remained thorough partisans of the French 
connexion. Fhese were unable at the time to show 
their sentiments in any other manner than by communi- 
cating to Hussy all that passed in the camp of the 
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Subadav. But there were others who were able to • 

render him still greater service. In the employ ol 

Salabat Jang were two Maratha cliieftains, tributaries 
bound to follow him in the held, liilmchaudr Jadao and 
Januji Nimbalkar ; they commanded 11,000 horse, and, 
uj) to the time of which we are writing, had been con- 
spicuous for the elficieucy and gallantry of their action. 

On one occasion, indeed, Januji had interee])ted a corps 
of GOO Arabs and .Abyssinians on their way to join 
Bussy from Surat, and, killing hfty, had made the rest 
prisoners. With both these men Bnssy had cojue to 
an uudorstaiiding. lie arranged with them that in the 
projected attack upon Law, they should only feign to 
take a ])art. and they had promised to hang out distinc- 
tive banners as an indication to the i'rench harden’ that 
from them he had nothiiig to fear. Due intimati<jn ol 
this was at once dos])ateh((d to Law. 

Meiinwhile, tliat officer, ignorant as jet of the means 
taken by Bussy to sav(‘ him, had movtal on the 1 1th 
from Meguapani, and entered a country, hilly and 
Avooded, full of (h;liles, offering abundant op])ortuniti(*s 
to an enemy to retard his jn’ogress. In advance wen’o 
400 sipahis, unden the command of Mahmud Khan ; 
then came the main bodj’ of French, with the remainder 
of the siin'diis in the rear. Aftei’ marching nine miles, 
some parties of the enemy appeared on the road, upon 
which the 400 French sipahis, who had been already 
corrupted by the intrigues of .Mnzaffar Beg, went over 
to them in a body, 'fhe French were immediately 
attacked by the enemy, who Ivarassed them by constant 
firing and desultory charges as they threaded their way 
through the defile. At length, however, they came to 
an open plain, in which the French drew up and halted 
for the night. The enemy, whose powder had been 
damped by a heavy rain that had fallen, retreated to a 
little village at the foot of a hill. Before daybreak, the 
French marched against this village, and, though sur- 
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CHAP, rounded by the Mavatha cavalry, they pushed on — the 
. body of liorsemen commanded by Januji and Ram* 
175 (;. chaudr acting against them only in apjjoaranco. An- 
other chieftain, however, not in league witli liussy, 
made a sneep upon Law’s cattle and baggage-carriage, 
and carried tliem all off. Tliis was a serious loss; 
nc'vertheless, as tlieir only hope lay in advancing. Law 
})ushed on to the village, and resting there all day, 
forced his way in the night to Meliapur, through a 
very (.lifficult coiintry, every inch of which he had to 
contest with the enemy. During the day he received 
from Biissy the h'tter sent to inform him of the arrange- 
ments made widi the Maratha chiefs. At Meliapur, 
wliich was about sc'veuteen miles from flaidarabad, he 
put n|) in a ruined mud-fort near the town. 

Hitherto Lawhad shown an amountof dash and energy, 
such as those who had studied his previous (career would 
not have beim prepared to Avitness. So long as he was 
moving on, the mere action of advancing, and the example 
set by his Iknitouant, d’Arambure, sustained him. But 
ho had scarcely seen his men safely within the mud-fort of 
Meliapur before the old Srirangam spirit came over him. 
Not that his losses had been heavy, only two men had 
been killed and but three wounded ; but they were all 
exliausted by fatigue ; the Maratha cavalry had swept 
off tlu'ir bullocks, and their carriage had been rendered 
nearly useless. The next march, too, was more difficult 
than any of the marches preceding it.* Law decided, 
therefore, to halt where he was, till at least the men should 
have recovered from their fatigue. It was not a wise 
resolve. .Vsiatic troops can bear anything but the onward 
inarch of Europeans, that at once unnerves them ; but 
let the Europeans halt, and the power of the Asiatic is 
increased by one-half — let the Europeans falter or show 
a disposition to retire, then, man for man, the Asiatic is 
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his equal. The greatest European generals who have 
served in India have succeeded because tliey understood 
this — because they never hesitateil to act upon it. Ijaw, 
who was not a great general, ueither understood nor 
conformed to it. 

Law halted. With that halt, the dangers of his position, 
on which, in action, his mind would liave had no time to 
dwell, became exaggerated tenfold to his mental vision. 
He began by degrees to lose sight of the great end for 
which he had set out from Machldipataii. 11 is mind fell 
gradually under the conviction that it was fur Hussy to 
relieve him, not for him to relieve Hussy. His situation 
assumed the most deplorable hui-s ; all appeared lost. 
The other officers caught the infection from tlu;ir leader ; 
and, in a council of war, it was resolved to send a letter 
to Hussy, intimating the imjjossibility of further advance. 

Hussy received this letter on the night of the I'ith of 
August, on his return from a successful niglit attack on 
the enemy's camj), made solely by his Europeans. It 
perplexed him exceedingly; but knowing that the detach- 
ment was strong euougli to force its way to llaidaiubad, 
neutralised as had been the oppo.sition of two of the 
Maratha chieftains, ho sent Law a despatch, conveying, 
“ in the name of the King,” a categorical order to march 
forward at once and under all circumstances. At the 
same time, to paralyse any further movement on the part 
of the enemy, he marched out of the Char Mahall at tlie 
head of 150 Europeans and oOO sipahis, crossed the bridge 
over the Musi, and pitching his own tent, known to 
everyone in the Hakhan, on the other side, encamped 
there. 

This single act on the part of Hussy showed not less 
courage and daring than a profound and intimate know- 
ledge of the native character. He knew the impression- 
able minds, the light and credulous nature of the people 
of the Dakhan. He knew that the fact of his tent being 
pitched outside the Char Mahall would of itself be 
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CTiAi’ suffici(‘ut to magnify tenfold the number of men by whom 
lie was accompaui(Kl ; that it would keep the entire force 
1750. enemy on the (jiii vlve, expecting an attack, not 

daring to maki* one. Jle knew that it would have the 
effect of ])reventing a single man being sent to reinforce 
the party that liad been detached against Law. The result 
provi'd th(! clearness and excellence of bis judgment. 
Not only did Shah Nawaz Ivhan make every preparation 
against attack, hut ho oven recalled the troops that he 
had detached tin* pn'vious day to assist in the destruc- 
tion of Law. 

Mc^an while, tiiat leader, on receiving Bussy’s letter, had 
given the ordc'r to march. At !) o’clock on the evening 
ol the I4tli, he .set out, leading the advance himself; 
li'aving the lasir, the post of honour, to d’Arambnre. 
Th(' country IxUweeu Meliapur and the little river Kin- 
goratn consisted of a long and difficult defile of four 
miles in length, which, during their four days’ rest at 
M( liapur, the enemy had considerably strengthened. 
'This (hdile led into a thick copse, between which and tlie 
river tin; country wars comparatively open ; between the 
river ami the town of Haiatnagar, a distance of six 
miles, the country bore tin; same open character. Once 
arrived at that place;, nothing could prevent their effect- 
ing a junction with Bussy. 

During that long night the Trench laboured vigour- 
ously to burst through the four miles of defile. In 
endeavouring to effect this movement, the brunt of the 
action fell uj)on d’ Arambure; for Kandagla, the Maratha 
chieftain who had not been gained over, entering the pass 
with his cavalry and infantry, took every opportunity of 
haitissing and charging their rear-guard, avhilst the party 
in advance, slowly and with difficulty, surmounted the 
obstacles in front of them, 'fhese obstacles consisted 
of felled trees, strong positions occupied by the enemy, 
sharp turns in the rock round which the guns had to be 
moved amid a continued fire. So great were they, that 
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wlicn day dawned, the French had advanced but throe 
miles. 

There remained new only one more mile of the defih^. 
But with break of day the attacks of tlio enemy re- 
doubled ill intensity. .D’Arambiire plied tlie two field- 
pieces lu^ had with him, no less than the small arms of 
his Euro})eans, with unabated vigour, but tlic* (Uiemy rode 
right up to tlie muzzle of his guns, and attacked with 
unwonted daring. At last, as tlic sun rosti, the French 
emerged from the defile into the plain. Then, forming 
up, they allowed a ])arty of tln^ Maratlias to follow them, 
but no sooner had these ajipiaired in sufficient numbers, 
than they opened out a heavy fir(‘ from all their pieces 
in the direction of the mouth of the defile. This had tlie 
effect of dispersing the greater jiart of the ca^ airy. Many, 
however, rode round to gain tln^ river before tlie French, 
to dispute with them its ])assage. The little river runs in 
a deep clift between two high banks, the further of which 
was occupied by the (*ncmy. It was necessary, therefore, 
that Law should kc^ep the nearer bank in his own jios- 
session. till with a part of his men he should have drivmi 
the enemy from that on the further side. It was arranged, 
accordingly, that whilst he crossed with the infantry, 
d’Arambure, with all the guns, should cover his passage 
and keep oft‘ the enemy, avIio wen^ collecting in large 
bodies in the rear. This service was jierformed by 
d'Ararnbure with great skill and gallantry. From tlu' 
eastern bank of the river he maintained a simultaneous 
fire on the enemy on the western bank, and on the enemy 
behind him. Having thus ensured Law’s safe j)assag(% 
he crossed his guns, one by one, still keejnng up a fin* 
on the enemy ; the guns as they crossed being* placed in 
position on the othm* side to cover his final movement. 
In this manner he effected the jiassage in safety, the 
Marathas never daring to come very near him. 

The river crossed, the way was comparatively easy. 
Haidarabad was near, and the knowledge cheered the 
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hearts of the tired soldiers. Though surrounded and 
^ ^ . harassed, they pushed on, favoured considerably by the 
1756. merely feigned action of Januji and Kamchandr. It wa^ 
not, however, till o e.M. that they n^adied the town ol 
Ilaiatnagar, having thus marched twenty-two hours with- 
out int(‘rmissiou, overcoming obstacles which alone were 
most ditlicult, but which were iii(*reased tenfold by the 
unctaising attacks of the enemy. Their losses had not 
been light: Furopeans, two of them officers, had 

been killed, t)5 wounded ; the sij)ahis, who were more 
in numb(*r, had likewise suffered more. Of tlie enemy 
it was calculati*d that upwards of l\00() were killed ; no 
wonder*, when we find that ilie French fired 40,000 
musket cartridges, besides their ti(dd-pieces.* 

Four hours latiu* Ihissy heard of the arrival of the 
detachment at Ilaiatnagar, lie at once sent out a party 
lie had before* organised, consisting of 140 FiUropeans, 
1,000 sipahis, with a large projiortion of carriage for 
tiu^ sick and wounded, and with ])rovisions, to bring 
them in. To previmt any attack being made upon this 
part), he availed himself of the ojiportunity to beat up 
the Subadar’s camp with his remaining forces. Every- 
thing turned out as he had wished, and at ten o’clock 
the next morning Law’s detachment entered Haidarabad 
without having seen an enemy between that place and 
Ilaiatnagar. 

d'lu' arrival, an hour later, of a messenger from the 
Subadar with ])r()posals for an accommodation, showed 
Ihissy that lie had not ventured in too sanguine a spirit 
to maintain his post at Haidarabad. He'felt again, as 
he had felt l)(dore, at Aurangabad in 1753, that he was 
absolute master of the situation. Again, too, he evinced 
his unsurpassed tact and judgment, in not insisting too 
strongly on concessions, which his position as master 
would liave enabled liim to enforce. He wished to 
return to his post on the invitation of the Subadar, to 

* Orino. Vide also the “ Seir Miitakherin.*’ 
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efface by his own dutiful conduct every recollection of (’Wap 
the past three mouths ; that alone excepted which fixed ^ ^ 
in the mind of the Subadar the conviction of French 175 ( 5 . 
invincibility, of the absolute necessity of tlieir presence 
as supporters of the viceregal throne. lie therefore 
imposed no terms beyond the abandonment of Muzaflar 
Beg and the deserter Mahmud Khan ; he did not even 
stipulate for the removal of Shah Nawaz Khan ; lie 
himself was to be received only in liis foi'iuer ]>osition 
as tlie officer in the Dakhan wliosc^ authority was second 
only to that of Salabat Jang himself. On these condi- 
tions a reconciliation was effected, and on August 20th, 
just three months after his dismissal, Bnssy was publicly 
reinstated by the Subadar in all his titles, dignities, and 
honours. 

Never, perhaps, had any statesman lieen subjected 
in a similar period to a harder trial. It is scarcely too 
much to say that one false step would liave ruined liim. 

Yet, however narrowly we may examine all the move- 
ments of Bussy in this critical period, we shall be un- 
able to detect the faintest imjircss even of a turn in the 
wrong direction. From the very first he did what was 
right, though exposed to numerous temptations to do 
what was wrong. His refusal alike of tlie Maratli.i 
alliance and the Maratha aid ; his march on llaidara- 
bad ; his determination to wait there instead of moving 
on to the Sirkars ; his requests to tlie governments of 
Pondichery and Machhlipatan to order the reinforci;- 
ments, not to cover his retreat to the latter place, but 
to meet him at Haidarabad ; his positive order to Law 
to move on ; his own choice of the Char Mahall ; the 
means he adopted to employ the main army while Lai\ 
should be approaching ; his firm consistency in refusing 
every offer to treat, except upon the condition of abso- 
lute reinstatement — all these acts stamp him as a geiienil 
and a statesman of the very first order. We can no 
longer wonder at his great influence, his greater leputa- 
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CHAi'. tion ; we c(!tiso to be surprised that his name shcirould 
have been invoked by all the principal opponents 'u*^of 
I 75 (; English progrt'ss in Bengal as the name of one who wc 
invincible, who wo\ild paralyse their onAvard march, and 
at some unexpected moment hurl them into the sea. 
^Ve can but iidmirc the tact, the judgment, tlie coolness, 
the address, and the valour displayed, not in the heyday 
of prosperity, but under circumstances most difficult 
and most trying: not when he had leisure to deliberate, 
but when the ])ressure of events was at its strongest, when 
upon tlie decision of the moment depended glory or 
sliame. 

Yet, successful as he was, triumphing as he did over 
difficidth'S almost, unexampled and dangers apparently 
overwlielmiTig, it is im|>()ssible that a critical observer 
should fail to nunark the immense importance to Eng- 
land of tlie evc'uts of those three months. When we 
recall b) mind t.liat the English AV(>re at that very time 
])re])aring for the re-coiuiuest of Bengal ; that their 
o])erations against Calcutta did not havt^ effect till the 
end of Dc'ceinlx'r, nor against Chandranagar till the 
middle of the following March ; that meanwhile Madras 
was (hmiuh'd of troops, and many of the strong places 
in the I’resichmcy were left to foil into the hands of the 
French ; that the news of the declaration of war 
nniched Pondichery in November ; we can easily 
imagine the effect which Bussy, trusted by the Subadar 
and his court, secure of his position at Haidarabad and 
in the Sirkars, could have produced either in Bengal or 
at Madras. There would haA^c been nothing to prevent 
him from co-operating AAuth the Pondichery authorities 
against Madras itself, or from moving rapidly with 800 
or 1,000 veteran Eui opeans through Orfsa into Bengal. 
From making one or other of these attempts he was 
prevented by this three months’ campaign in the heart 
of the Dakhan, and by that alone. Though victorious 
in that campaign, his confidential intercourse Avith the 
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Subadar and his ties with the other chiefs liad heeu, in <jhae. 
the interval, rudely shaken ; and not only that, but the 
native chieftains established by himself in the Sirkars, ^"Ttdg" 
seized the opportunity to endeavour to rid themselves 
of the rule of Franco, and to establish their indepen- 
dence. Instead, therefore, of operating against the 
chief possessions of the English, and of crushing them 
in Bengal or at Madras, the events consequent upon his 
sadden dismissal from the service of the Subadar com- 
pelled Bussy to forego that grand opportunity, in order 
to devote all his efforts to the re-establishment of 
French power in tlie provinces ceded to I’ondichcry. 

Who shall say then how much the English were 
not indebted to that abortive effort of Shah Nawaz 
Khan ? 

From the 2 (Ith August to the IGth Novcmlnu Bussy 
continued at llaidarabad, interfering as little as pos- 
sible with the affairs (jf the Subadar, but engaged in ar- 
ranging for the prevention of the ])ossibility of being 
subjected in any future time to a similar dangew. 

Having effected this, so far as it was possible for him to 
effect it, he proceeded on the last-mentioned date 
towards the Sirkars, at the head of 500 Europeans and 
4,O00 sij)ahis, there to re-establish his authority. With 
the Subadar, who was about to proceed to Aurangabad, 
he left 200 Europeans and 500 sipaliis under a trusted 
officer. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details regard- 
ing the successful march of Bussy throughout these ])ro- 
vinces. His princi})al object was to reward tliose who 
had remained faithful to the Fi'ench in their hour of 
difficulty, to ])unish the chiefs who had evinced disaffec- 
tion or who had rebelled. Nowhere, except at Bobilf, 
did he meet with any real opposition. At this place, 
however — the Raja of Avhich had a private quarrel with 
one of Bussy ’s most trusted feudatories — the resistance 
was so determined, that the defenders stabbed their 
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wives and children, and then threw themselves on 
the bayonets of the French, rather than surrender. 
From these districts, by order of de Leyrit, he had 
despatched Law with 01 men into Beugal, to strengthen 
tlie garrisons at (’handranagar and at Kasim-bazar. It 
had been his own intention to follow him as soon as the 
])acitication of the Sirhars had been concluded. 'I'his, 
however, co\dd not be brought about \intil April ; he 
was then ])re]turing to set out, wlien the fatal tidings 
reached liiui of the surrender of the French settlement 
on the ITugli.* Considering it too late tlien to start 
U))on such an expedition, he proceeded to the reduction 
of the Englisli factory of Vizagapatam. This he ac- 
complisherl, the garrison surrendering at discretion on 
th(^ '25th June. 'I he English foctories of Madapollam, 
Eandarrnalanka, and lujiram, situated on the three arms 
of che Godavari, near its mouth, surrendered likewise 
to his detachments. Wliilst thus engaged, liowever, the 
infrigues of tShah Nawaz Khan had once more brought 
the affairs of tlio Dakliau to the vergi' of are volution. 
Intelligence of this reached Bussy at the end of the year, 
just after he had completed the pacilication of the ceded 
provinces, and forced him to set out, without any delay, 
for Aurangabad. It will be necessary, before we ac- 
company him, to give a brief outline of the events Mdiich 
thus called him from his post. 

It will be recollected that the former Diwan, Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, had endeavoured to instil into the mind 
of the Subadar suspicions of Bussy, and had persuaded 
him to imprison liis two brothers, thinking that the 
French leader, interceding on their behalf, would con- 
vert these sus])icious into certainty. We have seen 
likewise how the conduct of Bussy completely frustrated 

* It it clear from tliis ibat but for to Ilenfi-nl in time to prevent the cap- 
the three months’ campaign, the tore of Chandrana gar by the English 
events of which we liavc rcconkd. The strujygle for empire would then 
and their consequences in the ceded in all pn)ba])ihty, have taken i>lace 
provinces, Bussy would havemarched in Bengal. 
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this intrigue. The confinement of the princes did not chap. 
long folloAV the fall of Saiyid Laslikar, for the Subadar, 
completely reassured as to liussy, and following his 
advice, almost immediately released them, giving them 
each a liberal income, but without any administrative 
or political power. Thus they continued till the porioil 
of Bussy’s dismissal in May, 1750. Then it was that 
Shah Nawiiz Khan, dreading the facih; character of 
Salabat Jang, and fearing that ho would recall th(“ 
French, hoping more from the determined character of 
the next brother, jS’izam AH, prasuaded the Sul)a(lar to 
confide to him the government of Banir, and the 
Basalat Jang, the younger, the government of the terri- 
tory of Adoni in the district of Bellari. The ])ossession 
of some power would not fail, he knew, to induce them 
to aspire to more. 

The success of Bussy at Ilaidarabad dcdaycal feu* some 
time the plans that Sluili Nawaz had formed, but as the 
French leader did not interfere after bis own reunstate- 
ment with the arrangements made by Salabat Jang re- 
garding his brothers, Shah Nawaz took advantage of 
the subsecpient march of Bussy to the Sirkars to renew 
them. In the mouth of May following, affairs a))iieared 
to him ripe for a movement. He took advantage, then, 
of the death of his predecessor,* Saiyid J.jashkar, to 
summon the fortress of Daolatabad, in which the trea- 
sures of the deceased minister, computed at nearly a 
million sterling, and which of right ]'e\erted to the 
Subadar, were stated to bo concealed, and which the 
governor refused to deliver uj). At the end of a 
month Daolatabad surrendered, and was immediately 
taken possession of by Shah Nawaz, the office of governor 
being bestowed upon a dependent of his own. His 
object was to take an early ojrportunity of confining the 
Subadar in Daolatabad, of then proclaiming Niziim .Vli, 
and of expelling the French from the Dakhan. The 

* May, 1767. 
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CHAi*. more effectually to carry out this ])lan he invoked the 
assistance of the Marathas,* who, tlie better to aid him, 
1767. were to ai)])ear under their ordinary guise of enemies. 

No sooner was it known that the Marathas under the 
sou of the Peshwil, Wi.swas Rao, were approaching 
Aurangabad, tliau Shah Na’\vaz, under the pretext of 
massing all the forces of the province to oppose him, 
summoned Nizam Ali to that city.*!* Basalat Jang had 
preceded him. Immediately there was formed a whole 
network of intrigue, which, balancing now to one side 
now to the otlu'r, <'nded in the investiture of Nizam Ali 
with the administrative work of the province, the title 
ofSiibadar only ixung left to Salabat Jang. Hasalat 
Jang was at tin; same time sippointed keeper of the great 
seal. So entire was the transfer of power that but for 
the presenc( of the 200 Freuch troops, the life of Salabat 
Jang would jirobably have becm sacrificed ; certainly he 
would have been effectually deprived of his liberty. 

Su(ih was th(! state of affairs wdien Russy, marching 
quickly from tlu' Sirkars, anived at Aurangabad. He 
found Nizam Ali in command of the army, Basalat Jang 
his nominated minister, Salabat Jang a cypher, Shah 
Nawaz Khan in possession of the fortress of Daolata- 
biul — all waiting for the movement which should de- 
prive Salabat Jang of even the shadow of power. It is 
curious to notice how all these intrigues were' discon- 
certed by the preseiuie of Bussy. Having by a strata- 
gem possessed himself of Daolatabad, ho imposed his 
law upon the brothers of the Subadar. Basalat Jang 
he proposed to attach, as Minister, to the interests of 
Salabat Jang, Nizam Ali to invest with the government 
of Haidarabiid, where he would be easily accessible to 
the French. All these arrangements had been con- 
cluded, when, on the eve of his departure for Haidara- 
bad, Nizam jVli enticed the Diwan of M. Bussy, by 

* Grant Doff consuk-rs it protable the plot, 
that the PeshwA himself desijyned t December, 1757. 
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name llaidiir Jang, into his own tent, and caused liim 
to be assassinated. In the tumult that followed, Shah . 
Nawaz Khan was killed, whilst Nizarii Ali fled for his 1758. 
life to Buvhanpur, oik' liundred and fifty miles north of 
Aurangabad. 

The flight of Nizam .Vli siinplifi(‘d the arrangements 
that had been proposed, and which were in no other 
way altered than by his removal fi’ora the government 
of Haidarabad. An attem])t, indeed, was made to 
pursue him, but it was s])eedily count(;rmanded, and 
Bussy, more secure than ever in his jxjsition, prepared 
to accompany the Subadar and his new Minister to 
Haidarabad. Here In* arrived on July 15, and found 
waiting for him a letter from the Cajunt de Lally, dated 
June Id, ordering him to repair at once to .\rkiit, lea vim;' 
no French with tin* Subadar, and only so many in tht* 
Sirkars as would l)e sufhcient to maintain them, lie 
was instructed to make over the command of these 
troops to M. de Oonflans, an officer rc'ceiitly arrived 
from Europe, and who had but just joined him on the 
march, and to Indug with him Moracin, who had 
hitherto administered the affairs of Machhlipatan. 

This letter was like a thunderbolt to Bussy as well 
as to Salabat .Tang. It called upon the former to 
renounce at once the work of the past seven years and 
a half, to give up the province to maintain whicli 
Dupleix had not hesitated to risk the loss of the Kar- 
natik, and Bussy had devoted, to an extent bordering 
on the superhuman, his never-tiring energies. He had 
however only to obey.* But the .Subadar, who had 
leant so long upon Bussy, who had so recently ex- 

* In his reply, dated the ITitli July, orders throw me into the ^reate4 
Bussy writes: — “1 reply at oiiee to j>eri>]exity, couHideriiifi^ the leurtul 
the letter you have done me the situation in whieh I am, 1 iiroi'i ed to 
honour to write to mo on tlie IJHh execute them Mi th the utmost prom p- 
June last, which I received yesterday titude/’ The remainder of his h^iter 
eveninj? at 0 o’clock. There is one is taken ui> in explainins: the state of 
thin^?, Sir, which I have always known affairs as they affected him and the 
how to do better than an vtlim^ else ; projected movement — pm/r 
it IS to obc}" ; and altlioug:h your Bussy, 
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perieuced the advantage of his alliance, could not but 
regard it as a fatal blow, ‘^fle took leave ot Bussy, 
writes Mr. Ormo, with the utmost despondency, called 
him the guardian angel of his life and fortune, and 
forboded the unhappy fate to which he should be ex- 
posed by his departure.” But there was no help for it. 
Bussy endeavoured, indeed, to cheer him up by the 
promise of a return in which he himself at the time 
really believed. Five days later, at the head of all his 
troops, he set out, and reached Waiiir on the north of 
the Krishna on August o. Here having been joined 
by Moracin, he made over the government of Machhli- 
patan to M. de Conhans, then turned for ever liis back 
on the provinces he had gained for France, to join, with 
2o0 Europeans and oOO sipahis, the new commander 
whose exploits we purpose' to record in our next 
chapter. 
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THE EAST STRUGGLE B'OR EMUIUE. 

The new commander, Tliomas Arthur, Count do Lallv chap. 
and Baron de rollendal, upon whom the hopes of . 
France in her struggle with England for supremacy in U 58 . 
the East now rested, was regarded at tlic time of his 
appointment as the most eminent and promising of all 
the younger officers of tlie armuvs of L(mis XV. The 
son of an Irisli exile. Sir (lorard O’Lally, wlio had 
entered the service of Frfince after the ca])ture of 
Limerick in UiOl, Lally, born nine years later, had, 
from his earliest days, been initiated in Avar. Whom a 
mere youth he had served under his father at Gerona 
and Barcelona, and he Avas not yet nineteen AA’hen he 
obtained the command of a company in the regiment 
of Dillon, one of the regiments of the Ii-isJi Brigade. 

Daring the French- Austrian Avar of 1704, he distin- 
guished himself greatly at Kehl anti Philipsburg. Nor, 

Avhen peace folloAved, did he shoAv liimself less capable 
of achieving diplomatic success. Sent into Russia to 
negotiate a secret alliance betAveen France and that 
country, he acquitted himself so Avell as to gain the 
favour of the Czarina, though the timid policy of 
Cardinal Fleury rendered his mission resultless. On 
the breaking out of the Avar of the Succession, Lally 
served Avith distinction, but it was at Fonteuoy that lie 
gained his spurs. To him, it is said, Avas due tlie idea 
of that famous charge on the flank of the Englisli 
column, terribly galled by the artillery in its front. 
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CHAP, which decided the day. Certain it is that for his coii- 
duct on this occasion he was appointed by Louis XV., 
]75y on the field f)f battle, Colonel of the regiment of Uillon, 
and that he was personally thanked by Marshal Saxe. 
From this time his reputation was made. Passing over 
to England after Fontenoy he exerted himself to the 
utmost to aid the cause of Clvarles Edward, but, sent to 
the south after the battle of Falkirk, in which he had 
served on tin' Prince’s staff, he was compelled, mainly 
in consequence of the despair and denunciations that 
followed Culloden, to return to France. He there re- 
joined the army in the Netlierlands ; was present at 
Laffeldt, and at Bergen-op-Zoom, where he was taken 
prisoner. lie was, however, soon released, and Avas 
rewarded by his Sovereign for his services in that cam- 
paign with the rank of Major-General. 

I'he treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored peace to 
Europe, and deprived Lally of any further opportunity 
of distinction on the field of battle. lie was neverthe- 
less regarded as a man destined to a brilliant career; as 
certain to occupy a very prominent position, in the 
event of future complications. He was looked upon as 
a man with respect to whom “ it needed only that 
success should be possible for him to succeed.” Voltaire, 
Avho recorded this opinion regarding him, added that he 
liad Avorked Avith him by the desire of the Minister for 
nearly a month, and had “ found iu him a stubborn 
fierceness of soul, accompanied by great gentleness of 
manners.” It is beyond question that his reputation at 
this period Avas very great, that his influence Avith the 
Ministry on military questions was unbounded ; that to 
him the Government looked for suggestions as to the 
conduct they should pursue in case of Avar. 

When, seven years after the conclusion of the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, complications of no ordinary char- 
acter ensued between France and England ; when, in 
reprisal for French aggression in Canada, the English 
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captured two French merchantmen off Newfoundland, 
and persistently refused to restore them, it appeared to - - ^ — 
the French Ministry that war was inevitable, Lally was, 1758. 
therefore, called upon for his opinion. His advice was 
characteristic. “ There are,” he said, three courses 
open to you : the first, to fit out a sufficient fleet and 
army, and taking Charles Edward on board, to make a 
descent upon England ; the s(;cond, to chase the English 
out of Canada; the third, to drive them out of India; 
but,” he add(!(l, “wliatever course you adopt, it is pri- 
marily necessary that you should think and act at the 
same time.” 'flie French Ministry did not at the time 
accept this advice, but, when, a year later, they saw 
three-fourths of their merchant navy swept from the 
seas, they concluded an alliance with Austria, liussia, 
and Sweden, and on May 17, 1756, the King of France 
declared war against England. \’ery soon after the 
issue of this declaration of war, it was resolved to make 
a great effort to drive the English from India, and Lally 
was appointed to the command of the ex])cdition des- 
tined for this purpose. 

It had been originally intended that this expedition* 
should consist of 6,000 men and three ships of war; but 
before it coidd set sail, it had become evident to the 
French Ministry tliat the English, more ready and more 
vigorous in action than they were, had appropriated to 
themselves one of Lally’s plans, and were bent upon 
making a great effort to drive the French out of Canada. 
Almost at the last moment, therefore, they withdrew 
from Lally one-third of the force intended to act under 
him, and deprived him of two of his men-of-war. The 
order for the diminution of his force Avould, however, 
have an’ived too late — for the expedition had already 

* The account of French Intliii. and Moracin, upon those memoirs, 
under Lally, is based upon the ofHcial upon the histories of Orme, Wilks, 
correspondence attached to the Me- and Broome, and upon the “SeirMu- 
moirs of Lally, Bussy, de Leyrit, takherin.’* 
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' ^ ' fleet, insisted, against the advice of all his captains, on 
1758. returning to the port of Brest on account of some trifling 
repairs he considered necessary for two of his vessels. 
AVhilst he was lying there, the order for the reduction 
reached him. It happened, therefore, that Avhilst one 
half the force, under Chevalier de Soupire, left I’Orient 
on December :30, 175G, the other lialf, under Lally in 
person, was not able to sail till May 2 of the following 
year. 

Those wlio have accompanied us thus far in our 
history of the attempts of tlie French to form an empire 
in India, cannot fail to have been struck by the remark- 
able fact of the incongrnous character of the various 
leaders Avho ought to have acted together. There is, 
perhaps, in the entire story, no more sti'iking example 
of this peculiarity than that afforded by Lally and liis 
associates. Tie himself was apparently a man of hasty 
temper, yet possessing a ready mind, fertile in rcsoui'ces, 
and (juick to apprehend ; one who feared no responsi- 
bility, prompt in action, a daring soldier, fully impressed 
with the conviction, that, in Eastern warfare, he wins 
who strikes quickly and with all his force ; he had tob 
a proper idea of the point at which his blows should be 
directed — the expulsion of the English from the Koro- 
mandel. He was a man who, had he enjoyed the 
advantage of some slight Indian training and experience, 
would have been invaluable as a leader at Poudichery ; 
but, not having had that, and having imbibed a supreme 
contempt for all who had acquired that experience, 
he was destined to fall into errors more than suffi- 
cient to neutralise his other many shining qualities. 
The second in command, de Soupire, was a man the 
very opposite of his chief. Indolent, unenterprising, 
and incapable, he was just the man to waste the 
time which Lally would have employed, and to lose 
opportunities which the other would have eagerly 
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seized. D’Aclie was even worse. It is probable chap. 
that if the French armament which accompanied 
Lally had been commanded by a Suffren, it Avould 175 K. 
have achieved at least a - temporary success. Suffren 
himself, some five and twenty years later, did maintain 
on the seas the superiority which in 1758 would have- 
enabled Lally to carry out his designs on shore. But 
d’Ache was tlie feeblest, the weakest, the most nerveless 
of men ; the very last officer to whom the command of 
a fleet should have been intrusted, the most unfit man 
in the world to be the colleague of Lally. 

The Chevalier de Soupire, sailing with nearly a thousand 
men of the regiment of Lorraine, 50 artillerymen, and 
two millions of livres (about 80,O0OL) on December oO, 

1750, anchored off Pondichery on September 9 of the 
following year, lie arrived at a moment, which, had he 
been a man of action, might have been made decisive. 

It was at the time when the English had retired from all 
their conquests in Southern India — TrichiuapalH, Arkat, 
Chongalpa, tand Kauchipiiram alone excepted ; when 
Madras was still but slightly fortified ; whenFort St. David, 
almost in ruins, was garrisoned by but GO invalids ; wlieu 
Saubinet was retaking the places which his predecessors 
had lost, unopposed by the English in the field, and 
caring little for the undisciplined levies of Muhammad 
Ali. It was just such a moment which Dupleix, or La 
Bourdonnais, or Bussy, or Lally himself would hav'e used 
to the complete expulsion of the British from the Kar- 
natik. For the French were not only masters on land ; 
they were, up to the end of the month of April of tlie 
following year, masters also at sea. 

It is obvious that in this crisis the Government of 
Pondichery should have directed the combined forces 
of Saubinet and de Soupire to proceed against the 
cardinal points of the English possessions — Fort St. 

David and Fort St. George. The first would most cer- 
tainly have fallen without a blow, and its fall would 
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CHAP, liave SO shaken English inhueiice in the Karnatik that 
it wonld not have been difficult — in fact, under an 
175g efficient leader, it Avould liave been easy— to strike a 
decisive blow at Madras itself. For all tlie English 
troops, except tliose actually necessary for purposes of 
defence, haci been despatched t(j assist Clive in Bengal, 
whilst the English fleet still remained in the waters of 
th(! Hugh'. 

But neither de Leyrit, nor de Soupire, nor >Saubinet, 
was equal to the occasion. De Soupire indeed was a 
strangei' to the country, and being a man of weak and 
facile character, he suffered himself to be guided by the 
Governor. Saubinet was simply a brave soldier in the 
field, and he too was entirely under the authority of de 
Ijoyrit. At this important crisis, tliereforc, of the fortunes 
of France, every tiling depended upon the decision arrived 
at regarding military operations by the civil governor, 
a man sufficiently well-meaning, but utterly deficient in 
those higlieripiali ties which mark the practical statesman. 
To de Leyrit, indeed, it occurred, as it occurred to all 
around him, that in the advantageous position in which 
he found liimself, consequent upon the arrival of de 
Soupire’s reinforcements,* an expedition against Fort St. 
David presented the most tempting opportunity. But 
other considerations croAvded themselves at the same 
time into his mind. He could not forget that Fort St. 
David had successfully resisted all tire attacks made upon 
it by Dupleix, and that the repulses received before that 
place had given to the English the encouragement which 
had enabled them gradually to attain a position of at least 
equality in the Karnatik. Then again, the reported cha- 
racter of Lally, described as haughty, imperious, violently 
pi ejudiced against all Franco-In dians, influenced him not 


* Col. Lawrenoe, in bis Memoirn, so many months after the taking of 
states that tlie English authorities Chitapet.” (hit^ipet is a town in 
were “ surprised that they (the Southern xVrk&t district, 30 miles 
French) should remain inactive for south of Ark^it. 
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a little. He could not foresee that Lally would be nearly ( HAF. 
twelve montlis on his way; he did not even know that 
he had put back ; he believed, on the contrary, that lie had 
left France six weeks after dc Soupire, and he thought 
therefore that it might be I’egarded as presumptuous on 
his part, and that it would certainly be rash, were he to 
attempt any considerable object before tlie arrival of the 
Commander-in-chief. A third reason * likewise wiiighed 
with him; he dreaded lest the English fleet in tlie Hugh 
should at any moment bear down upon the Koroman- 
del coast and regain the superiority at sea. He could 
not then know the great tilings to which tlu' conquest 
of Chandranagar had given birth in tlie lieart of 
Clive. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to strike at either of 
the vital points of the Kiiglish ])osition, de Leyrit resolved 
to content himself with the reduction of the various forts 
in the Karmitik, and with subjecting the country under 
the influence of those forts to the sway of m(‘n devoted 
to the Poudichery Government. In tliis view lie joined 
the soldiers of de Sou})ire to Saubiiiet, and employed 
them, in the interval between the arrival of the fonmu* 
and the close of the year, in tlie cajiture of Friiiomali 
and other places in the vicinity of Chitapet and Jinji.f 
But from the beginning of the following year till the 
arrival of Lally on April 28th, the precious moments 
were frittered away in inactivity, in delusive negotiations 
with Haider Ali,or m abortive attempts to induce a rising 
amongst the French prisoners in Trichinapalli. 

Meanwhile d’ Ach e’s squadron had been slowly pursuing 
its course. I'hroughout the whole voyage the Admiral 
himself had never ceased to display his weakness and 
folly, to show how utterly unfit he was for such a com- 
mand. He had picked up on the way a small English 
merchant ship, and, to preserve this ship, which was not 
worth 1,600/., he had not hesitated, despite the remon- 

* Orme. t Chapter XI. 

LL 
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CHAP straiices and even the threats of Lally, to lie to every 
night. More than that, arriving at Rio de Janeiro, he 
1758. actually remained six weeks in port in order to dispose of 
the cargo of that vessel, and to reload her; to avoid the 
Cape during the equinox, he steered for six weeks out 
of his course ; to avoid the second equinox he look the 
longest course from the Isle of France to Poudichery. 
So timid was he, that on the api)earance of a sail in the 
daytime he altered his course by night, and took in his 
sails whenever there was the smallest gust of wind. He 
took a course, in fact, which — to use Mr. Orme’s graphic 
expression — it would be useful to know, in order to 
avoid it. And this, whilst the English fleet was following 
in his wake ; wliilst the possession of India depended upon 
the rapid movements of those ships whose course he was 
thus hindering. If, indeed, there is one person than 
another more responsible for the fatal result of Lally’s 
expedition, that individual is undoubtedly Count d’Achc. 
A little more haste on his part, the curtailment of the 
dtdays with the merchant ship and of the long sojourn in 
Rio de Janeiro, and Lally, with the cold weather before 
him, with d’.Vchc’s squadron unopposed to aid him, could 
not have failed to capture both Fort St. David and 
Madras. He himself was sanguine that under such cir- 
cumstances he would have been able to expel the English 
from Bengal. 

At length, on April 28th, the fleet anchored off Pon- 
dichery, and Lally, with some of his principal officers, 
arrived. Amongst these were the representatives of 
some of the great aristocratic families of monarchical 
France. There were under his command a d’Estaing, 
descended from him who saved the life of Philip 
.'Augustus at the Battle of Bovine, and who transmitted 
to his family the coat of arms used by the Kings of 
France ; a Crillou, great-grandson of Crillon, surnamed 
the brave, worthy of the love of the great Henry IV. ; 
a Montmorency ; a Conflans, of ancient and illustrious 
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family ; a La Fare, and many others of the first rank.* chap. 
Besides these there were Breteuil, Verdiere, Laudivisiau, 
and other officers of good family and of the highest 1758. 
merit. A singular circumstance, which occurred before 
the landing, did not fail to be regarded by many, espe- 
cially by the sailors, as of very evil omen. On the 
arrival of Lally in the Pondichery roads becoming 
known to the authorities of that city, it was directed 
that a salute should be fired in his honour. By accident 
— it could hardly have been by design — some of the 
guns set apart for firing the salute Avere loaded ; by a 
greater chance still, five shots fired struck the “Comte 
de Provence,” the vessel on board of which was Lally, 
three of which Avent right through the hull and two 
damaged the rigging. It was a strange gieeting for the 
ncAV Commander-in-chief, and gjive him, it Avould 
appear, some impression of the hostility he might 
expect to meet from the authorities. 

Lally had come out armed AA'ith very extensive 
poAvers. He Avas appointed Commander-in-chief and 
Commissary of the King for all French possessions in 
the East ; he Avas to command as well the inhabitants 
of Pondichery and the other French settlements as the 
officers and clerks of the Company ; “ likewise tlie 
governors, commanders, officers of the land and sea 
forces of the Company Avho now are, or Avho hereafter 
may be there, to preside in all the CJouncils, as Avell 
superior and provincial, both those that are already, and 
those that may be hereafter, without making any inno- 
vation, however, in the settled order for collecting tlie 
votes.” All the governors, counsellors, commander.s, 
officers, soldiers, land and sea forces and all servants of 
the Company, and all the inhabitants of the French 
settlements, Avere directed to recognise Lally as Com- 
missary of the King and Commander-in-chief, “ anti to 
obey him in everything he may command, Avithout any 

* Voltaire’s Fragments. 

T.L 2 
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CHAP, coutraveution whatever.”* It will thus be seen that 
’ , Lally in a way siii)crsede(l de Leyrit, the latter, how- 
1768. ever, still retaining the rank and position of governor. 
This position, combined with his local influence, and 
added to the restrudion relative to the votes, gave the 
latter, as Lally was destined soon to discover, very con- 
siderable ])uwer. 

Lally had sailed prepared to find fault. Before he 
left France, the Directors had themselves placed in his 
hands a nieinorandum, in which their principal officers 
on the Kovomandel coast, Bussy alone excepted, were 
painted in tluj most unfavourable colours. But this was 
not all. It had been likewise intimated to him, as well 
by the Din^ctors as by the Ministers of the (h'own, that 
corruption was rampant at Pondichery, and that they 
looked to him to check it. lie had been informed that 
the farming out of lauds, the supply of artillery cattle, 
the provisioning of the sipahis, the purchase and re-sale 
of goods drawn from the magazines of the Company, 
and — the most important of all — the conducting of 
treaties with native princes, were matters which required 
thorough and searching investigation, inasmuch as it 
was believed that they were made the means of enrich- 
ing private individuals to the great injury of the share- 
holders of the Company. To such an extent had these 
points been jnessed upon his attention whilst in Paris ; 
so incontestable apparently were the proofs that had 
been placed before him — that Lally had left France 
with the conscientious conviction on his mind that he was 
coming out to uproot a nest of robbers and extortioners, 
lie had, he believed, a double mission — to root out 
tliose robbers, and to throw the English into the sea. 

He landed, as we have stated, with a few of his offi- 
cers, on April 28. He at once set himself to work to 
inquire as to the condition of Madras and of Fort St. 

* This order is dated December countersigned by the Minister Mac- 
31, 175(>; signed by Louis XV., and hault. 
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David, regarding the fortifications of Gudalur, and the chap. 
number of English troops on the coast of Koromandel. 

To his surprise, de Leyrit could give him i)recise 175 s, 
answers to none of these questions ; nor could he evcui 
afford him any definite information as to the rout(' to 
(iudalur, or the number of rivers to be crossed ; lie 
could only offer guides. Lally, impatient for action, 
was not, however, deterred by this ignorant and appa- 
rent want of interest from following the policy, which, 
in his belief, ought to have been attemjrted eiglit 
months earlier, but sent off, that saini' evening, a 
detachment of 750 Europeans and some sipahis, under 
the command of the Count d’Estaing, to Gudalur, fol- 
lowing himself the next day. Whilst on his w'ay to 
join, he learned to his mortification one of the first 
results of the slowness and unfitue.ss for command of his 
naval colleague. Commodore Stevens, who had left 
England three months after d’Ache had left France, 
had, by pursuing a direct course, arrived at Madras five 
weeks before d’y\che had reached Pondichery. Uniting 
himself there to Admiral Pocock, who had returned 
from Bengal on February ^1, the two squadrons 
had sailed from Madras on April 17 to intercept the 
French fleet, and had come up with it at noon on Ajiril 
28 off Nagapatan. 

The English fleet consisted of seven ships of war* 
ranging from fifty to sixty-six guns each. These ships, 
all belonging to the royal navy, had just been placed in 
the best condition possible for sea,*}* and were unencum- 
bered by troops. In this respect they had a consider- 
able advantage over the French squadron, which had 


These were : The Yarmouth 

,, Elizabeth 

,, (^imherland Otl „ 

,, Weymouth bO ,, 

„ Ti<?cr <>0 „ 

„ Newcastle 50 „ 

„ Salisbury 50 

and two store ships, 
t Colonel Lawrence’s narrative. 


bt jrnns, Captain Jolin Harrison, 


Kern pell felt. 
Jlrcreton, 

Vi II cent, 
Latham, 
Legg-e, 
iSomerset, 
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(JHAP. arrived that very day after a long voyage, crowded with 
■ soldiers, and but one of the ships composing which 
1768. belonged to the royal navy of France. At the time he 
was seen by the English Admiral, d’Ache* was standing 
up towards Pondicliery from Nagapatau, seven of his 
ships being in line, and two cruising in the offing. The 
English Admiral at once formed his line, between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon, bore down on the 
“ Zodiaque,” and, as soon as he came within half- 
musket shot, made the signal to his captains for close 
action. Meanwhile the ships of d’Ache’s squadron had 
opened a hot fire on the approaching enemy, though 
without receiving any in return. About four o’clock, 
however, the action became general, the two admirals 
sailing close to, and directing their fire at, one another . 
But the French ships experienced in this sort of engage- 
ment all the disadvantage of want of regular training 
and of overcrowding. Their fire was slow and badly 
directed, whilst the well-aimed discharges of the English 
made terrible havoc on their crowded decks. It is due, 
however, to d’Ach6 to state that he fought his ship, the 
“ Zodiaque,” with great skill and gallantry, and it was 
only after the “ Sylphide,” the “ Cond6,” the “Due de 
Bourgogne,” the “ Bien Aime,” and the “ Moras,” had 
been forced to quit the line, that d’Ach4, with the 
remainder of the squadron, bore up to follow them, 
^leanwhile the “ Comte de Provence ’’f and the “ Dili- 
gente ” had come out from Pondichery to assist the 
French. Towards them therefore d’Ach4 directed his 
course, intending, with their aid, to renew the engage- 

* His ships were: Le Zodiaque 74 guns, of the French Navy. 

„ Vengeur 64 „ 

Bien Aiin£ 68 , 

„ Cond6 44 , 

.. Saint Louis 60 , 

„ Moras 44 , 

., Sylphide .86 , 

„ Duo d’OrUans 60 , 

„ Duede Bourgogne 60 , 
t Carrying 74 guns, the Diligente, 24. 


I belonging to the Com- 
I pany of the Indies, and 
) built to serve, when re- 
l guired, as men-of-war. 
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ment. ftut the rigging of the English ships had been chap. 
so shattered by the ill-directed fire of the French, that 
Admiral Focock, anxious as he was to complete his 1758 . 
victory, was forced to renounce the pursuit, and to haul 
down the signal for action. The French squadron, 
thereupon, with the exception of the “ Bieii xlime,” 
which, by the parting of her cable, was driven on shore, 
ran into the roadstead of Alumparva,* and five or six 
days later reached Pondichery. The English Admiral 
bore up to Madras to refit. 

Such was the intelligence that reached Lally on April 
29, whilst on his way to join the detachment he had 
sent towards Gudalur, the previous evening, under 
Count d’Estaing. lie was little, if at all, daunted by 
it, resolving to atone, so far as was possible, for a defeat 
at sea, by the celerity of his movements on land. 'J'he 
detachment under d’Estaing, though misled by its 
guides, appeared before Gudalur on the 29th ; it was 
followed the next day by a portion of the regiment do 
Lorraine and some heavy guns: on May 1, Lally him- 
self appeared before the place, and summoned it to 
surrender. 

To such an extent had the spirit of neglect and un- 
concern made way in the Pondichery Government since 
the departure of Dupleix, that, although a year and 
more had elapsed since it was known that war between 
France and England had been declared ; although the 
question of attacking Gudalur and Fort St. David had, 
in that interval, been considered by de Leyrit and his 
colleagues, not one of them had taken the trouble to 
ascertain the military condition of those places, or the 
provision, if any, that had been made for defending 
them. Lally was compelled, by this culpable indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Franco-Indian authorities — 
strongly confirmatory as it was in his mind of the 
character he had received of them from their own 
* A town in the Chengalpat district* 
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Directors in Europe — to find out everything through 
- ^ - . liis own officers. Count d’Estaiug, who first appeared 
1708. before Gudalur, found it fortified on throe sides ; he 
did not know, nor did anyone in the force know, 
although the Pondichery authorities ought to have 
known, that it was open towards the sea. Lally, on his 
arrival, was no better informed. lie agreed therefore 
to accept the caiiitulation ofh'rcd by the garrison for the 
third day, although had intimation been given him of 
its deh'nceless state on the fourth side, he would pro- 
bably have forced its surrender at once.* 

Still, on May 4, Gudalur surrendered. With that 
summder began Lally’s first difficulties — none of them, 
it is pro])er to observe, of his own creation. Surely he 
had a right to expect that de Leyrit, who for eight 
months had postponed the ex]>edition against Fort St. 
David on the main plea that it was proper to await the 
arrival of tin' ('ommander-iu-(Jhief, would in the mean- 
while have taken the precaution to ]n’Ocure carriage for 
movi'inents he must have known to b(; inevitable. The 
two Hiu'st regiments of the French army, still less the 
most rising of all the generals in the French service, had 
not comc' out to Pondichery merely to sit there at their 
eas('. De JiCyrit was well aware of this, yet up to the 
hour of the landing of the new general he had not made 
a single ]n (‘paration. Although large sums were charged 
in th(' Pondichery accounts for carriage cattle, none 
were availabh; ; there w'cre no coolies, no means of 
transport, not even guides. The difficulty was not so 
jnuch felt in the first march to (Tixdalur, though even 
then Lally, determined to move, and left entirely un- 
aided by de Leyrit, had not hesitated to impress the 
native inhabitants of the town. It was when Gudalur 
was takcui, xvhen the siege of Fort St. David was immi- 

* OiuU'flur was sfiiijisoned by 30 lasoars. The prarrisori was allowed 
Eurox>ean iiilantry, 25 European ar- to retire to Fort St. David. 
lillLTymcii, 400 sipahis, atid some 
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nent, when it had become necessary for the army to sit cjhap. 
down before that place, dependent upon Pondicliery for ■ " ^ 1, , 
supplies, and for th(' carriage of supplies, that the cul- 17S8. 
pable indifference of de Leyrit and his colleagues began 
to make itstdf keenly felt. 

Lally, seeing the utter impossibility of carrying on a 
siege until he had first organised a system of su]iply, 
aware also, in consequence of the presence of the vic- 
torious English fleet at Madras, of tlie ahsoliih' necessity 
of promptitude, returned, immediately after tli(> taking 
of Cfudalui', to Pondicliery, with a vic'w to rouse the 
authorities there to a sense of their duties and of their 
position, and to mak(!, at all costs, proper arrangements 
for supplies. At Pondicluuy, howe\('r, Pally found 
nought but apathy and indifference. 'I'o ('very recpiest 
that he imjferred he was answered by an “ impossible.” 

He did not find there, although he had sent 1 ()(),()()() 
francs to make pn'jmrations, resources that wen' wortli 
loo pence.* It can scarcely be wondered at if Lally 
attributed this conduct to something more than indo- 
lence or apathy. lie says himself, in liis memoirs, that 
he saw very clearly how ill-will lay at tlie bottom of it 
all. Tt is little marvc'llous then, if he, ignorant of 
India, knoiving nothing of the distinction belwet'u 
castes, left to himsc'lf by those* ivho should have aided 
him, and whose duty it was to have ])revented this 
necessity, should, rather than abandon his entc'iprise, 
have insisted on a wholesale conscription of the native 
inhabitants to carry the loads necessary for his army. 

True it is that such a course was a fatal blunder ; true 
it is that it would have been wiser far to have aban- 

* The extent to whieh Lally felt money at your in ]ne[>dia- 

thisis shown by the following: extract tions for an cntori>rise ot wliich yon 
of a letter he addressed to de Leyrit, had had eif^rht months’ warniritr I 
dated the 15th May, and which nms sent vou 100,(X)0 francs of my money 
thus : — “ The Minister (at Paris) will to aid in the necessary expeuscN ; 1 
find it difficult to believe that you liave not found on my arrival r(‘- 
. awaited the disembarkation of the sources of 10l> j)ence m your purse 
troops on board the first vessel of our or in that of your Council.”— 
siiuadron, before you employed the Correspondence in Lalh/s Memoirs. 
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his enterprise, to have re-embarked even for 
— . Europe, than to adopt a line of action so repugnant to 

1758. the feelings and the ideas of the class without whose 
hearty co-operation nothing of permanent importance 
could be achieved ; but whilst we blame him for that, 
let us not forget the wilful neglect of the Pondichery 
authorities, his own ignorance of Indian customs, the 
grounds he had for disbelieving all the assertions of the 
Franco-lndians. He was doubtless culpable, but they 
wei*e ten thousand times more so. 

Some sort of a system having been established by 
these unwise means, and by others, more legitimate, to 
which the employment of these compelled de Leyrit 
and his colleagues to have recourse, Lally returned to 
Ciudalur, and on May 16 opened fire on Fort St. David. 
'I’his fort is situated at the southern angle of an island 
nearly three quarters of a mile long and about half the 
breadth. On two sides of that angle it was guarded by 
tlie backwater connecting the Oaddilam and Paravanar 
rivers. On the base it was protected by four small 
masonry forts, nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
covered way, each supporting the other. It was neces- 
sary to take these before trenches could be opened 
The garrison of the fort consisted of 619 Europeans,* 
of whom 8o were pensioners, and of about 1,600 sipahis 
and lascars. The fortifications, especially those of the 
two exterior forts, had been repaired and greatly 
strengthened during the eight months that had inter- 
vened between the arrival of de Soupire and the invest- 
ment. The troops under the command of Lally con- 
sisted of 1,600 Europeans and 600 natives of all arms. 

The four forts already alluded to were the first objects 
of Lally’s attack. These were stormed — notwithstand- 
ing that the guns and mortars sent him from Pondichery, 
and on which he depended for success, unaccountably 
failed him — sword in hand, on the night of the 17th. 

♦ Of these 250 were sailors.— Orme. 
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On the evening of the following clay trenches were 
opened at a distance of less than 400 yards from the . 
glacis. From this date to Jnne 2 the siege continned, 1758. 
under great difficulties on both sides. In the French 
camp there Avas a scarcity of money, of provisions, of 
guns, of ammunition, and of carriage ; the most angry 
letters passed between Lally and de Leyrit, the one 
accusing and threatening, the other constantly asserting 
that his resources were exhausted. In the fort, on the 
other hand, discipline was relaxed, desertions were 
frequent, and defence had become hopeless, unless it 
were from the English fleet. Under these circum- 
stances the feelings of Lally may be imagined when on 
May 28th he received intimation that the English fleet 
had appeared before Pondichery, making apparently for 
Fort St. David, Avhilst the French sailors had unani- 
mously refused to embark on board their shi])s, on the 
pretext that faith had not been kept with them regard- 
ing their pay, and that d’Ache had thereupon announced 
his intention to moor his ships in the roadstead of Pon- 
dichery under the protection of the place. 

However much Lally felt that his presence before 
Fort St. David was necessary for the carrying on of the 
siege, this intelligence of the determination to yield the 
sea to the English forced him to return at once to Pon- 
dichery, taking with him 400 Europeans and 200 
sipahis. Assembling, on arrival, a council, he ordered 
60,000 francs to be paid out of his own funds to the 
sailors, embarked them and the 600 men he had 
brought with him on board the ships of the fleet, and 
persuaded d’Ache to proceed at once to sea. He then 
returned to his post before Fort St. David. The result 
corresponded to his anticipations. The French fleet, 
putting to sea, effectually prevented any communication 
between the English Admiral and the besieged fort ; 
the latter, thus left to itself, and hardly pushed by 
Lally, capitulated on June 2, the garrison surrendering 
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CHAP, as prisoners of war. The fortifications were immediately 
. razed to the ground. 

1758. Thus, in less than five weeks after his landing, had 
Tjally, notwithstanding difficulties unheard of and almost 
inconceivable, certainly entirely unexpected, carried out 
one part of liis programme, lie had driven the English 
from one of their principal settlements — from that one 
indeed whicli for a long time had remained their seat of 
government, which liad defied the efforts of Dupleix, 
and whence Lawrence and Clive had sallied to baffle 
the French arms at 'L'richinapalH. But he did not 
stop luu’o. 'fhe very day of the surrender, the Count 
d’Estaing was detached to Devikota, which the English 
garri^oji, counting only oO Europeans and 600 sipahis 
abandoned on his approach. Whilst this expedition 
was in course of progress, d’Ache landed at Fort St. 
Dfivid, and dined with Lally, who seized the occasion to 
open to him his new designs. Now was the time, he 
said, to attack Madras. 'I’he place was xinfortified, the 
garrison weak, the (Council discouraged by the capture 
of Fx)rt St. David. Let but d’Ache agree to act with 
him, to take his army on board, and to land it either at 
Madras itself or at least on the highland of Alurnparva, 
already occupied by the French, and success, he said, 
was certain. But, to his chagrin, d’Ache refused him 
his support,. Acting in the same spirit which had 
animated him when he had delayed his voyage to India 
in order to keep and dispose of the little merchant ship 
which he had captured, d’Achc alleged that it devolved 
u]xou him to cruise off Ceylon to intercept the stray 
merchant ships of England. To all the remonstrances 
of Lally he replied only by urging the deficiency of 
provisions and the sickness of his crews — ^reasons which 
appeared equally to apply to their cruising off Ceylon. 
Unable to shake his resolution, Lally, rejoined by the 
detachment under d’Estaing, returned to Pondichery, 
into which he made a triumphant entry — a Te JDevm 
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being celebrated in honour of the captuvi^ of F(ut St. 

David. Still, however, bent more than ever on the . ' ^ — 
practical, he lost no time in vain rejoicing, b>it sum- 1758. 
raoued a council to which he invited d’Achf'. Airaiii 
lie urged his reasons for instant action against stadias, 
but again was he met by tlie dogged and obstinate 
refusal of his naval colleague. It was a hard trial to 
see the fruits of his victory thus snatched from Ids 
grasp by the stolid stupidity f)f the man whose iiulecisiou 
and delays had already cost him so much, and who 
happened to be the only official not subjected to his 
orders. But hard as it was, Lally was forced to bear it, 
and to sec the fleet tltat might, ho believed, have car- 
ried him in trium]»h to Madras, leave the roadstead of 
Fondichery, on an uncertain and ])rofitless ciiiise, 
carrying with it the (iOO troops he had lent its com- 
mander. 

Still, notwithstanding the defection of d’Ache, l^ally 
was very unwilling to renounce his designs on Madras. 

With the coKi) of a real soldier he saw, as La 

Bourdonnais had seen before him, that there the de- 
cisive blow was t(i he struck. Yet he was helpless. 

He had not the money to etjuij) his army, and de Leyrit 
and his colleagues persisted in declaring that it Avas im- 
possible for them to raise it. Out of this difficulty, the 
local chief of the .lesuits, by name Father Lavaur, one 
of the most influential of the residents at Fondichery, 
suggested an escape. It sci happened that amongst tlie 
prisoners taken at Fort St. David was that same Sahiiji, 
ex-king of Tanjiir, who had been tAvice expelled from 
that country in 1739, and who, taken up by the Eng- 
lish for their oAvn purposes, in 1749, and throAvn asi<le 
Avhen no longer of use to them, had continued e\'er 
since a pensioner on their bounty.* The arrival of 
Sahuji in Fondichery suggested to the mind of the 


Chapters III. and VI. 
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CHAP. Jesuit that he might be made use of to frighten the 

llaja of Tanjiir, his nephew, upon whom the French 

1768. ^ claim for fifty-five lakhs of rupees in consequence 

of a bond given to Chanda Sahib, and made over by his 
son, Rajii Saliib, to Dupleix. “ Thus,” added Lavaur, 
to Lally, “ you will obtain, at easy cost, the means of 
equipping your force for Madras, and gaining at the 
same time a considerable augmentation of influence.” 
Lally did not like the ])lan. His mind was bent upon 
Madras. Any object that would delay the movement 
against that place was to him unpalatable. The Tanjur 
exiiedition was a diversion from tlie direct line he had 
marked out for himself, and of which he never once 
lost sight — the expulsion of the English from India. 
But he was hel])less. Unsupported by the authorities 
of I’ondichory and by d’Ache he could not march to- 
wards Madras. Unwillingly, therefore, and solely as 
a means whereby he could eventually carry out his own 
plans, he consented to move upon Tanjur. 

Meanwhile d’Ache had sailed on his projected cruise, 
and had arrived on the ICth (June) off Karikal, which 
it had been his intention to leave the next day. But a 
curious fatality attended all the counsels of the French 
at this epoch. Had d’Ache left Karikal, as he inten- 
ded, on June 17, he would almost certainly have inter- 
cepted two English ships which were conveying to 
Madras a portion of the annual supplies of specie from 
England. 'Ihis supply would have been more than 
sufficient to enable, Lally to equip his army and to march 
to Madras. Unfortunately for him, however, and for the 
French cause, the members of the Council of Pondi- 
chery were so alarmed at the idea of being left exposed 
by the contemplated absence of Lally, to an attack from 
the English fleet, that they sent a pressing message to 
d’Ache to return. This message reached him on the 
16th. More pliable to the wishes of the Council than 
to those of Lally, he suffered himself to be persuaded, 
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renounced his intended cruise, and returned to Pondi- 
chery. The two English vessels, which could not have - 
escaped him had he proceeded in a southerly direction, 1758. 
arrived safely at Madras. 

On the following day Lally started forTanjur, at the 
head of 1,600 European troops and a projjortion of 
sipahis, leaving 600 Europeans and 200 sipahis under 
de Soupire in an intrenched camp between Alumparva 
and Pondichery. So powerful a force in point of num- 
bers had never before invaded the dominions of a 
native prince, but it was wanting in every particular 
which tends to make an army useful and efficient. 

It marched without organised carriage, without pro- 
visions, without money, without even a sufficiency of am- 
munition. All these supplies, even the ammunition, were 
to be obtained on the road, an arrangement which 
could not be carried into effect without relaxing to a 
dangerous extent the discipline of the army, and, wliat 
was of even more importance, alienating the people of 
the country. It is difficult to exaggerate the sufferings 
the soldiers endured.* At Deviktita they had nothing 
to eat but rice in the husk, and it was not till they 
reached Karikal, 100 miles by the road from Pondichc'ry, 
that they really had a meal. Even here Tially found 
only twenty-eight oxen and a small cpiantity of meal, 
the remainder of the supplies having been consumed 
by the squadron. But he received the next day from 
the Dutch at Tranquebar and Nagapatan both ammu- 
nition and food. 

The difficulties of his march, the suffering of his 


* From Devikotii, which they 
reached on the second day, without 
finding wherewith to satisfy their 
hunger, Lalls' wrote thus to de Ley- 
rit : J^attends dans la nuit les 

boeufs qui trainent Tartillerie atin de 

les faire tuer .Fai envoys a 

Tranquebar ix>ur y aoheter tons les 
ohiens-marrons (dbg-tish) et booufs 
aue Ton pourra rencontrer, ainsi que 


la ra<iue a quehiuo ])rix (lue (?o soit ; 
voila, ii la lettre, rhorreur tie la sit- 
uation dans laquello voii.s nous avez 
mis, et le danger auquel vous tX' 
posez une urmee, (jue je ne serais 
point surpris de voir passer a J’en- 
nemi pour chercher manger.”-— 
Lally^s Correspondence ivith Pondi^ 
chery. 
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trooi)s, and the obstacles thrown in his way upon every 
— ^ . occasion, had affected the disposition of Lally to such 

1758. an extent, that, from the moment of his entering into 
the Tanjur territory, he began to indulge in acts of 
harsh and uiu’easoning severity, most detrimental to his 
cause, lie ])lundered the town of iMiigar, ransacked 
all the Brahman tetn])les he met with on his route, and 
tinding six Brahmans lingering about his camp, he blew 
them away from guns. Such was the license he al- 
lowed his army, and so wide was the terror caused by 
liis approach, that rve cannot wonder that he should 
have written that he met with scarcely an inhabitant on 
his ]-oute, and that the country througli which he 
marclied was “like a barren desert.”* 

At k'ligtli, on July 18th, the Fjenclr army found 
itself close to Tanjur. Lally had previously sent a re- 
cpiisition to the raja requiring payment of the fifty- 
live lakhs of rupees, but to this he liad received an 
evasive reply, it being the object of the raja to delay 
him until assistance could be obtained from the Eng- 
lisli. In the negotiations that followed it is probable 
tliat Lally might eventually have reaped some advan- 
tage had he conducted himself with ordinary prudence. 
But tile violence of his temper ruined him. When he 
had brought the raja to an undertaking to pay five 
lakhs and the value of three or four lakhs in the 
shape of supplies, his suspicions induced him to 
regard an accitlental failure in the fulfilment of one of 
the stipulations into a deliberate breach of faith. Com- 
pletely carried away by his violence, he at once sent the 
raja a message in which he threatened to transport him 
and all his family as slaves to the Isle of France. This 
was too great an indignity to be endured, and the raja, 
supported by the promises of the English and some 
trained sipiihis sent him by Captain Calliaud from 
T'richinapaUi, bade defiance to his enemy. Lally upon 
• Mfimoire pour Lally page 67. 
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this determined to try the effect of an assault. Two 
batteries were opened on August 2nd, a breach was . 
effected on the 7th. and the attack ordered for the 8th. 175S. 
On the morning of that day, however, iutelligcuce 
reached the camp that d’Ache had been attacked l)y 
the English, been beaten and driven off the coast, and 
that the English were threatening Karikal, which foruusl 
the base of the French o])erations against 'I'anjur. At 
the same time advices were received from de Sou])ir(' to 
the effect that I’ondichery was threatened by a corps of 
800 English from Madras, and that he, having only 000, 
was preparing to evacuate his position. 

When this intelligence reached Lally, he had in cam]) 
supplies for but two days, and the Taujuriau cavalry 
effectually prevented him from pi'ocuring any moj'c ; liis 
small arm ammunition was almost entirely exliausted, 
and for cannon-shot he depended on those fired by the 
enemy. Still the breach had been effected, and botli 
d’Estaing and Saubinet were eager that the assault should 
be delivered. But the consideration that after the fort 
W9.S taken it would be necessary to attack the town, wliicli 
was itself strongly defended, that the attack uj)ou the 
fort would exhaust all his ammunition, and, if that attaede 
were unsuccessful, his men would be, as it were, an 
unarmed multitude, determined I^ally, on the. advic(‘ of 
the council of war he assembled, to retreat. Instead, 
therefore, of delivering the assault on the 8th, he sent off 
a detachment of 1 50 men, escorting the sick, the wounded, 
and the siege stores, in the direction of Karikal, on the 
9th, intending to follow himself with the main body on 
the evening of the lOth. 

Early on that morning, however, the Tanjurians, 
gaining courage from the reported intentions of Lally, 
attacked his camp suddenly. They were repulsed, indeed, 
with considerable loss on their side, but, meanwhile, a 
.Tamadar and fifty horsemen had ridden up to the pagoda 
in which Lally was sleeping, giving out that they were 

M M 
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deserters. Lally, wlio was still in his night-dress, went, 

- ^ ^ on hearing of their approach, to the door of the pagoda, 

1758. but they had no sooner come up, than their leader, instead 
of making his submission, struck at Lally with his sabre. 
The Frencli general warded off the blow with a stick, 
but it was about to be repeated, when the Jamadar was 
shot dead by one of Ijally’s followers. The cons]iirators 
then made successive charges on the French guard, which 
liad turned out on witnessing these events, but they were 
each tiine repulsed, twenty-eight of their number being 
killed. Disheartened by this loss, the remainder en- 
deavoured to escape, but galloping by mistake into a 
tank, they were destroyed to a man. The general attack 
made on the other part of the camj) was, as we have said, 
easily rejndsed. 

'I'liat night l^ally broke up from before Tanjiir, having 
subsisted for two montlis on the country. Of specie, his 
great want, he had succeeded in wringing from the raja 
but little. The three pieces of heavy cannon which had 
constituted his siege battery he s])iked, breaking up 
tlieir carriages for Avant of cattle to drag them, lie then 
marched in two columns, the baggage and carriage for 
the sick being in the interval between them, two pieces 
of artillery ])receding and two being in rear of the force. 
The retreat was executed in the finest order. Lally left 
nothing bcjhind him but the three spiked guns. Unfor- 
tunately, however, hunger was the constant attendant of 
his cam}), lie had exhausted all his su])plies, and the 
'ranjurian cavalry effectually prevented him from gaining 
any from the country. Arriving at his first halting-place, 
after marching from midnight till nine o’clock in the 
morning, he could serve out to his soldiers nothing but 
water. Hungry and faint, they marched on to Trivalur, 
twenty-four miles, where provisions had been sent for 
them from Kdrikal. From this place the enemy, 
abandoning the pursuit, returned to Tanjtir ; from here, 
too, Count d’Estaing Avas sent to Pondicheiy to endeavour 
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once more to persuade d’Achd, wlio had signified his 
intention of returning to the Isle of France, to make a . ' — 
combined attack on Madras. After a halt of three days 1758. 
at Trivalur, the army continued its retreat, and arrived 
on the 18th at Karikal, which they found blockaded by 
the English fieet. A few days later Lally marched with 
part of his force to Pondichery, arriving there on the 
28th. 

Meanwhile d’Achc, leaving the Pondichery roadstead 
on July 28th, had encountered the English fleet off 
Tranquebar oii August 1st, and after a severe engagement 
of about two liours, in wdiich he lost many men and w\as 
himself wounded, had been completely Avorsted, and had 
saved himself only by the superior sailing qualities of his 
ships. Bearing up for Pondichery he arrived there the 
next day, and leai’iiiug that the Dutch at Nagapatan had 
allowed a P’rench ship to be captured in their roadstead 
by the English squadron, he seized in reprisal a Dutch 
vessel lying in the Pondichery roads, on ])oavd of Avhicli 
were three lakhs of rupees in gold and merchandise. 
Apprehensive of an attack from the English, he tlum 
brought to his scpiadron under the guns of the town. 

He was in this position when Lally, on August 28tli, 
arrived. Great was the indignation of the French general 
at what he considered the pusillanimous position taken 
up by his uaval colleague ; greater still his fury, when 
he found that all the remonstrances of d’Estaing had 
availed nothing, and that d’Achd was resolute, not only 
to decline all further contests with the English, but to 
abandon the coast. In vain did Lally offer to strengthen 
his fleet with as many of his soldiers as he might require, 

Avith a AueAv to his again encountering the English, whilst 
Lally himself should march upon Madras : in vain did 
the Council, for once unanimous, urge upon him the 
necessity of at least remaining some time longer on the 
coast. Ho Avas obstinate to run no further risk; the 
utmost he Avould do, and that he did, Avas to land 500 of 

MH 2 
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CHAP, liis sailors to augment the land forces of the settlement. 

, He then — on September 2nd — sailed for the Isle of 
1768. France. The English squadron, now without an oppon- 
ent, remained for three weeks longer before Pondichery, 
and then saih'd for Jlombay. 

The capture of tin; Dutch vessel, however indefensible 
in itself, had at least .supplied Daily with money. He 
employed the time, therefore, after his return to Pon- 
dichery in making i)reparations for his darling design 
upon Madras. As a jireliminary to this expedition he 
d('spat(;hed Saubinet to retake Trinomali — which had 
been recaptured by the adherents of the English — ; de 
S(.)upire against Karanguli ; do Crillon against Triviitiir ; 
appointing all those detachments to meet him at Wandi- 
wash. Hero, too. Hussy, to whom, as we have seen, he 
had written on June 13th,* joined him, having preceded 
his troops left under the orders of Moracin. The three 
expeditious having been successful, and the troops having 
reunited, Lully marched towards Arkat, which the native 
commandant, Avho had been gained over, surrendered to 
him at ouc(!. I'here now remained between the French 
and Madras, in occupation of the English, the posts of 
( dieugalpat and Kiinchquiram, neither of them adequately 
garrisoned, and both almost inviting att ack. Upon these, 
more especially upon Chengalpat, the position of which 
on the Palar made it of great importance to the English, 
it was his obvious duty to march without delay. He 
himself declares that he could not move because his 
money was exhausted, and the sipahis refused to march 
unless they were paid. But it is difficult to believe that 
he could not have detached the dmsions of Saubinet or 
d’Estaing to besiege a place which, at the time of his entry 

In tlnit letter Lally hud oi)ened either by land or by sea, , . . 1 
his whole heart to Hussy. After confine myself now to indicate to you 
stating his designs upon Madras he iny policy in these five words; no more 
had added — “ I will not conceal from Enylish in India (plus W Anglais 
you^ that, Madras once taken, I am dans le Phiinsuh). 
determined to proceed to the Ganges, 
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into Arkat (Octobei’ 4th), was guarded only by two 
companies of sipahis, and the capture of which would ^ 
have ensured him at least supplies. It would appear that 1768. 
it was not until the English had strengthened the place; 
considerably, and supplied it with an adequate garrison, 
that he became sensible of its importance. But it was 
just at that moment that, in the view of the chance of a 
protracted siege, the absolute necessity for a further 
supply of money came home to him. Unable to procure 
that supply by means of a letter to the Council, he left his 
army in cantonments, and proceeded with Bussy and other 
of his officers to Pondichery, in the hope to be able to 
come to some definite arrangement by means of which 
the expedition, not only against Chengalpat, but against 
Madras itself, might be made feasible. 

'I'he deliberations at Pondiclicry succeeded l)etter than 
Lally had dared to hope. .\t a meeting of a mixed 
council the expedition against Madras was resolved 
upon, the military and some of the civil members 
expi'essing their opinion that it was better to encf)unter 
the risk of dying from a masked-ball on the, glacis of 
Madras than of hunger in Pondichery. Do Loyrit alone 
dissented, alleging that he had no money whatever. 

But this article was not altogtdher wanting. Moracin 
had brought with him not only 250 European troops 
and 500 sipahis, but 100,000 rupees ; the superior 
officers and members of Council, instigated by the 
example of Lally himself,* added contributions from 
their juivate purses. Still notwithstanding the con- 
siderable sum thus raised, it was very much reduced by 
tlie necessary preparations, and when, on November 
2nd, Lally started to join his army, his treasure-chest 
contained but 04,000 rupees, whilst the monthly ex- 
penses of the army alone were not less than 40,000. 

The meeting between Lally and Bussy had been ap- 

* Lally subscribed 114, 0(K) livres, livres iu plate. According to Lally, 

Count d’Estaing; and others 80,000 Bussy gave nothing*. 
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CHAP, parently fricudly. Lally had not only expressed his 
, sense of the advantage he would derive from the great 
175g Indian experience of liis subordinate, but on their 
arrival at Pondichery, had paid him the compliment of 
inviting him to a seat in the Supreme C(nincil. Never- 
theless the secret feelings of the two men for one 
another were far from cordial. Lally, whose one great 
idea was the expulsion of the English, could not enter 
into the plan of a French Empire in the heart of the 
Dakhan, dependent on English weakness and English 
forbearance. Aware besides that Bussy, whilst maintain- 
ing the fortunes of France at Haidarabad, had gained not 
only a great name but an enormous fortune, he could 
not forbear from connecting the one circumstance with 
the other, nor from secretly including Bussy amongst 
the self-seekers* whom he had found so numerous at 
Pondichery. On the other hand, Bussy, distrusting 
Lally ’s capacity from the first, and noticing the dislike 
Avhich the other could not conceal, bound too by ties of 
friendship and long service with the de Leyrits and 
Desvaux and other councillors of Pondichery, gradually 
and insensibly fell into opposition. Nor Avere his first 
proceedings calculated to make matters better. He 
used every effort in his power to induce Lally to send 
him back to the Dakhan with increased forces j every 
day he presented to him letters from the Subadar to the 
same effect. This was the course best calculated to 
confirm the suspicions and sharpen the indignation of 
Lally. A mind constituted as was his, bent eagerly 
upon one point, could not tolerate a proposition, which 
so far from tending to aid him, went precisely in the 
opposite direction, and instead of strengthening, would 
have weakened, his force. He came therefore to regard 
the requests of Bussy and Moracin as part of the general 

* The Jesuit, Father Lavaur, had something more than the glory of 
more than once impressed upon Lally, the King, 
that in India, the officials worked for 
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plan to thwart, him, as snro and certain proofs tliat they 
too regarded only their own interests and not the 
interests of France. So far from giving in to them, he 
the more fiianly insisted that Bussy slionld iiccompany 
him. All this time he treated him with outward polite- 
ness, but in reality he regarded liim as a most ordinary 
and over-rated man.* 

But if Lally had this opinion of Bussy, far different 
was the impression made by tlie trusted lieutenant of 
Dupleix on the ofheers under his command. They 
were not slow in recognising las ability, his large views, 
his acquaintance with the country and the true mode of 
managing the people. To such an extent did they dis- 
play their confidence in his talents and his devotedness, 
that on the eve of the expedition to Madras, six of their 
number,'!’ including the cliivalrous d’Estaing, who had 
already made a reputation, signed a request to the 
Commander-in-chief, that Bussy, the Company’s general, 
might be placed over theii' heads, and occupy the 
position ne.xt to de Soupire. Lally was unwilling to 
comply ; he attributed even this request to the effect of 
Bussy’s money but he could not well refuse, and the 
order was issued accordingly. 

At length, in the beginning of November, I^ally col- 
lected his forces, amounting to 2,000 European infantry, 
300 cavalry, and 6,000 sipahis, and marched upon 
Madras. These were divided into four brigades, com- 
manded by de Soupire, d’Estaing, Crillon, and Saubinef. 
Bussy held no actual command, but he was present with 


CHAP. 

XII. 


* The memoirs of Lally and Bussy 
abound with proofs of tne little esti- 
mation in which each, in his heart, 
held the other. 

t These were MM. d’Estain^, 
Crillon, de la Fare, Verdi^re, Breteuil, 
and de Landivisiau. 

t Lally asserts that to secure the 
good offices of some of these noble- 
men Bussy lent or gave or offered to 
them the following sums : to Count 


d*Estaing, 100,000 crowns; to the 
Chevalier de Crillon, 2,000 louis d’or. 
Crillon, however, refused them. 
Lally adds that Bussy offered him 
400, oOO livres to be sent back to the 
Dakhan, and stated that he was 
ready to advance 240,000 livres tor 
the service of the Comi>any, provided 
Lally would be his security. Lally 
states that he declined both offers.— 
Mhnoire pour Lally* 
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CHAP, the force as Brigadier, with an authority superior to 
that of all the other officers, de Soupire and Lally 
1768. excepted. Taking possession of Kanchipuram on the 
27th, the army marched from there on the 29th, and 
reached the plain in front of Madras on December 12. 
The strong position of Chengal])at, which, two months 
before, Lally might have taken witli little loss, he now, 
with regret, left in his rear. Ihdaiuing that, the Eng- 
lish had been, and wewe still, able to procure abun- 
dant supplies from the surrounding country. 

The English garrison of Madras consisted of 1,753 
Ruro])eans, 2,220 sipahis, and 200 horse ; th?re were 
besides within tlie walls 150 Europeans, Avho were likc- 
Avis(' em])loyed in various ways in the defence. 'L'lic 
Governor was Mr. George Bigot, afteim’ards Ijord 
Bigot, a man of ability and discrimination, and who 
had the good sense to make over all the arrangements 
of the defence to the veteran Colomd LaAvrence, Avho 
found himself Avithiu tlu* A\avlls. Under LaAvrence Avere 
Lieutenant-Colonel Draper, the conqueror of Manilla.* 
Major Calliaud of Trichiuapalli reuoAvn, Major Brereton, 
and other good officers. Chengaljmt Avas garrisoned 
by 100 Europeans and 1,200 sipahis, commanded by an 
active leader, Ca[)taiu Brestou. It Avill thus be seen 
that in the number of Europeans — the backbone of an 
army in India — the French did not ])ossess a very over- 
Avhelming adAautage over the enemy that they liad come 
to besiege. I'he defence Avas contined mainly to Fort 
St. George, although three fortified posts AA'cre left in 
the Black Toavu. 

Lally, as wc ha\ e s(‘en, reached the jdain in front of 
Madras on the 12th. The A'an of his little force was 
commanded by the chivalrous d’Estaiug, and consisted 
of 300 European infantry, 300 cavalry and two guns, he 
himself following Avith the main body. On the 13th 
the array encamped in the plain, whilst Lally employed 

* The same who engaged in a controversy with Junius. 
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tlio day in reconnoitring the Fort and the Black Town. 

Having done this to his satisfaction, he detached the ■ " ^ — 
Chevalier de Crillon with the regiment of Lally to take 1768 . 
possession of the Black Town, an enterprise which suc- 
ceeded with but little loss on the side of the Fi’cnch, tin; 
posts being evacuated as they advanced. The coinjuest, 
however, gave rise to great relaxation of discipline, for 
the town was rich, and the camp-folloAvcrs, of whom 
there were 10,000, would not be restrained, nor had 
Lally a sufficient number of trooi)s to enforce obedience, 
in this respect, to his orders. An indiscriminate ])illage 
was consequently the result ; the value of the pro- 
p('rty seized being computed at 15,000,000 of francs 
(.£•300,000).* To the military cliest, however, there 
resulted from tin? capture of the town a gain of but 
02,000 francs or less than £3,700, being the contribu- 
tions of an Armenian whom Lally had saved from 
plunder, and of the Hindu chief of .Vrui. 

I'lie town having been occu])ied, the Lorraine brigade 
and the brigade of Company’s troo])s were posted on its 
right near the sea, tln^ brigade of Lally and the sailor 
brigade establishing themselves in some l)uildings be- 
longing to the Capuchins on the rising ground on the 
left of the town. About ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, whilst Lally, accompanied by Bussy and 
d’Estaing, was engaged in reconnoitring on the left of 
the Black Town, intimation was brought him that the 
English were making a strong demonstration against 
his right — an intimation quickly confirmed by the firing 
of small arms. Though separated from the brigades 
which formed the right by a marshy plain about 200 
yards in width and by a little stream, d’Estaing at once 
started in full haste to join in the combat. He had ap- 
proached the scene of action, when, noticing some 
troops dressed in sciirlet, he rode up to put himself at 
their head, believing them to be the volunteers of 

* Memoiro Lally. 
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Bourbon, wlio wore a uniform of that colour. It was not 
until he found himself a prisoner amongst them that he 
1768. discovered them to be English. Bussy, who had fol- 
lowed him, returned, on noticing his misfortune, to the 
regiment of Lally, whilst the general, accompanied by 
his aide-de-camp and orderly officer, succeeded in gain- 
ing the scene of action. They found that the officers of 
the regiment of Lorraine had duly noticed the approach 
of a body of 500 nu'u under Colonel Draper, supported 
by 150 under Major Brereton, with two guns, but, 
mistaking them, as d’Estaing afterwards did, for their 
own men, had made no dispositions to oppose them. 
They had (uily become aware of their error when the 
English guns op(,‘ned on their left flank. Completely 
surprised, thev had fallen into confusion, and, abandon- 
ing their guns, had sought refuge under cover of some 
houses that w'cre near. Had the English then advanced 
the guns might have been carried off and the siege 
ended that very day. But their troops likewise fell 
into confusion amongst the houses, and their native 
buglers having run away, a part of the force became 
separated from the rest. Two officers of the regiment 
of Lorraine, Captains Cuillermin and Secati, noticing 
this, rallied their men with great spirit, and advanced 
with fixed bayonets to support their guns. It was now 
the turn of the English to fall back. Their position 
was a dangerous one ; not only were they in the 
presence of a superior force, recovered from its surprise, 
but to regain the fort they had to cross the marshy 
plain and the small bridge of which we have spoken, 
and to which the regiment of Lally, burning for action, 
was nearer than they were. It will thus be seen that 
the fate of the English depended on the conduct of the 
officer of that regiment. 

There are some critical moments decisive of the fate 
and fortunes of individuals and nations ; moments which 
offer golden opportunities not to be flirted rvitli, but to 
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be seized at once if success is to be achieved, 'lliis 
was one of them. The regiment of Lally liad but to 
advance, and the fate of Madras would have been sealed. 1758. 
For not only would these G50 men have been slain or 
captured, but the effect upon tlieir comrades within tlie 
walls would, according to the testimony of their com- 
mandant, have been decisive.* it was a great oppor- 
tunity — let us see how tlie French used it. 

We have said that after the capture of d'Estaing, 

Lally had proceedc^d to the right of the position, where 
the action was going on, whilst Bussy galloped back to 
his post on the left. Lally arrived at the scene ol 
action after Guillermin and Secati had rallied their men, 
and the English in their turn had begun to retreat. 

He at once directed a movement whereby eighty of the 
latter were cut oft from their comrades and made 
prisoners, at the same time that he ordered a vigorous 
pursuit of the remainder ; on the other side the Cheva- 
lier de Crillon, who commanded the Lally brigade, saw 
the English retreating towards the bridge, in disorder, 
and pursued by the Lorraine and Indian brigades, ihe 
thought at once came into his mind that by occupying 
the bridge on which that detachment was retreating, he 
might cut it off to a man. As, however, he did not 
command in that part of the field, Bussy being on the 
spot, he went up to that officer, and asked his permis- 
sion to make the movement with his corps, lo his 
intense mortification Bussy refused. In vain did otlier 
officers crowd round him ; he was obstinate and 
obdurate.f So sensible, however, was Crillon of the 

* Colonel Lawrence states in his i^rty been killed or takeu, it would 
Memoirs that the ijrevious retrograde undoubtedly have tended to the siill 
movements of tde English had turther discouragement of those rt- 
greatly discouraged his men, and maining within the walls, 
that this sortie had been deieruiined t The conduct of liussy on this 
upon, because ** it appeared necessary occasion has been hotly contested, 
to do something immediately to re- The following points, however, are 
store the spirits of the garrison.” clear: 1st: — That if the bridge had 

Had the men composing me sortie- been occupied by the regiment of 
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value of the opportunity, that he started for- 
— ward himself with fifty volunteers and gained the bridge. 
] 7 .> 8 . Such a force was not, however, sufficiently strong to 
prevent the [)assage of the enemy, which soon became 
an accomplished fact, though with a loss at the bridge 
itself of several killed and thirty-three prisoners. 

'I'hus was the opportunity suffered to escape, and the 
remains of the English party succeeded in regaining the 
fort. Their loss, however, was heavy. It amounted, 
by their own statement, to more than !200 men and six 
officers, 10, ‘5 of whom wen^ taken prisoners. The loss 
of the French was, however, even more severe. It is 
true that in actual killed and wounded they did not 
lose more than 200 men ; l)ut two of their liest officers 
were placed <lo, coinlxit. One of these, as we have 
seen, was tlu' gallant d’Estaing, the other the no less 
daring yaubinet, who was mortally wounded. Ho was 
an office'!’ in the servic(! of the (Company of the Indies, 
of great and improving talents, ever foremost in danger. 


Lnlly, tho rt'tnat of tho KiifcHyli 
would have biani cut oil'; 2 ii(l, that 
ttie iv^^rnont of Lullj oould easilv 
liavo occuputl the liridt*:*- ; dnl, that 
lUi^sy was with that refriiiiont or 
near it at the time. Wi* havo adopt od 
111 llio ti‘\t tho aooouiit ffiveu by 
Lally hinisolf. Totlii.saoooiint Hussy, 
in his lit’otime, dt'muiTtd, statinj?, 
1 st, that lui had no eoininand, heini? 
a siniiile volunteer; 2 udlv, that he 
"'as th inked for liis conduot by tlie 
Pondiuhory Govornment ; 3 rdly,tliat 
on tlu* iiold ot battle Lallv o'uiferrrd 
on liiin the coniinaud of the Lorraine 
bri.^’ade vacant by tin* capfuiv of 
d’Ksfaiiiir. Jfe also added that 
he rcnieinhcivd on j>a.ssiu«’ by t/n* 
Lallv UriiTivio after the (M])turo of 
d'Estauig', lie recommended them to 
hriiif? up two inocesof ikdd artillery, 
as the enemy had none, that hv then 
iiassod on to the brip^ade commanded 
by the Ghevalier do Pdete, to whom 
he said that having neither rank nor 
command, he had come to light with 
him ; further that he hud never 
heard of the story until after he had 
left India. 


riio btutement of Hussy seems, 
however, inconsistent with the facts 
that ho liad rank in the army next 
to de Soupire, that rank having been 
conferred niion liim hefort* leaving 
Pondichery ; that having that rank, 
it became his duty to exercise its 
functions ; tlmt the statement of 
Lallv was contirmed, on his trial, by 
the Ghevalier dc Crillon, the witness 
who was best qualiiled to siieak. In 
the stiite of feeling between Lallv 
and the Pondiebory Council the 
thanks of the latter are of little 
weight ; whereas the conferring the 
command of the regiment on the field 
of battle may be accounted for on 
otlwr fiTowids. Certainly the balunoo 
of cvidioiue is against Hussy, 

Mr, Onne states that Bussy gave 
otlier reasons for his conduct. Bussy 
does not, liowevcr, state them in his 
Memoirs, Mr. Orme gives them. 
Ihey art* however, so little satisfac- 
tory, that were they really Hussy’s 
they Would but conlirm our opinion 
01 his conduct on this occasion. 
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The loss of these two able officers far outweighed in 
importance the loss of the rank and file. _ 

The same day Lally established his headquarters in 1758. 
the Black Town, and waited impatiently for his heavy 
guns. But before they arrived the expenses of the cam- 
paign had begun to exhaust the sums I'aised by the cap- 
ture of the town. At this crisis, however, the frigate 
“ La Fidelo ” arrived at Pondichery having on board one 
million of francs (£40,000). She ought to have brought 
to Pondichery two millions, but, having touched at the 
Isle of France about the time of the arrival there of 
d’Ache from Pondichery, that unpatriotic and inefficient 
officer had appropriated one million for the service of his 
squadron, sending the frigate on with the remainder. 

She arrived at her destination on December 21st, just 
in time to determine Lally, not merely to content him- 
self with devastating the country round Madras, but to 
besiege that place in form. The arrival of his heavy 
guns about the same time enabled him to complete his 
arrangements. His artillery then consisted of twenty 
pieces of 12, 18, and 24-pounders, and of ten mortars, 

8 and 12-poundors. These were soon placed in position 
and a fresh parallel opened at a distance of 500 yards 
from the place. He had decided to attack the fort on 
the side immediately opposite the position he hud 
taken up, although in appearance it Avas the strongest. 

He satisfied himself partly on the ground that though 
the fort might be the stronger on that side, the ajj- 
roaches to it could be more easily made ; and partly, 
because, as had been proved on the 14th, the in- 
tricacies of the Black Town afforded a means of de- 
fence against sorties, such as bade defiance to an 
enemy. 

But Lally soon found how impossible it rvas to effect 
anything great with officers the majority of Avhom were 
bad, and with an army disorganised and disaffected. 

The difficulties and obstacles which he had to encounter 
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CHAP, (luring the first twenty (lays of tlie siege were suflBcient 
■ to break the si)irit of any ordinary man. Very many of 
1768 . tlie soldiers, instead of working in the trenches, em- 
ployed themselves in searching for treasure in the de- 
serted houses of the Black Town and in making them- 
selves drunk with the proceeds. Several of the officers, 
far from eliecking tlunr men, or doing their duty in the 
held, wer(' themselves engaged in guarding the contents 
of the shops wliieh they had appropriated. Multitudes 
from Pondiehcry swarmed into the Black Town, many 
of them forging the general’s signature in order to 
obtain boats Avherewith to carry off their plunder. Even 
the artillery cattle were employed by some officers in 
conveying furniture and property to Pondichery. It 
was impossible for Lally alone to put a stop to this 
state of things. In fact, the paucity of skilled officers 
reudeiT'd it necessary for him to be always in the 
trenches. Of live (uigineer officers Avho had come out 
with him from France but trvo remained ; one of these, 
the senior, was idle and useless ; the other had, under 
Lally, th(‘ charge of the trenches. Of six officer's of 
artillery, three were killed in the first three weeks of 
the siege ; of the others, two were with the artillery 
park, and the third was a boy. The superior officers 
of the army cvere engaged with their several brigades. 
Upon Lally, therefore, devolved the main charge of 
directing the oijerations of the siege, and he devoted 
himselt to it with a zeal and energy that could not have 
been surpassed. For he had, it must be remembered, 
other matters to attract and engage his attention. The 
English had not been slow to use the advantages offered 
to them by the possession of Chengalpat. The force 
that guarded that post issued frequently into the field 
to attack the French in their flanks and rear, and to 
disturb their communications with Pondichery ; and not 
only this, but Maj(n' Calliaud, sent to Tanjur, succeeded 
in obtaining from the Eaja, and bringing into the field 
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600 moil, one half of whom wore cavalry. Muhammad 
Isuf, a partisan, brought 2,000 more. These various - — 
parties, hovering about Lally’s position, kept him in a 1768. 
continual state of alarm. They might he driven away, 
but, like wasps, they returned to annoy. lially’s diffi- 
culties were still further increased by the fact that even 
the powder necessary for carrying on the siege had to be 
brought from Pondichery, through a country swarming 
with partisans, who carried their depredations to the very 
gates of that city. Besides these outer enemies there 
Avere within the walls of Madras 200 French deserters. 

These constantly mounted the ramparts, holding in the 
one hand a bottle of wine, and in the other a purse, and 
calling out to the French soldiers to follow their ex- 
ample. Scarcely a day passed but missives from these 
men were discharged by arrows into the besieging cam]), 
all tempting the soldiers to desert. At length, on Janu- 
ary 2nd, after overcoming innumerable trials and con- 
quering difficulties seemingly insuperable, two batteries, 
called, from the brigades to which they belonged, the 
Lally and tlie Lorraine, opened their fire. 'Phis they 
continued almost incessantly for forty-two days, a great 
portion of the army being at the same time engaged 
with vai-yiug success almost daily Avith the enemy’s 
partisans, with the troops under Calliaud from Taujur 
and under Preston from Chengalpat, and Avith the nu- 
merous sorties from the garrison. At length the crisis 
approached. The garrison received intimation, early in 
February, that Admiral Pocock’s fleet Avas on its Avay 
from Bombay, and would infallibly arrive off Madras in 
a fcAv days. On the other hand, a breach had been 
effected in the Avails, and Lally, who knew hoAV much 
depended on the promptitude of his proceedings, de- 
termined to deliver the assault. At this moment, how- 
ever, he found all his designs shattered by the back- 
wardness of his officers. Those of the engineers and 
artillery declared that although the breach Avas quite 
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otap. practicable, yet that, “ liaviiig regard to the situation of 
. things, to our force compared with that of the enemy/’ 
175 S. an assault would cause the destruction of a great many 
soldiers, and would end in nothing. These officers, not 
content with writing this to the general, made no secret 
of their r)piui()!i in tlie camp, intimating that to try an 
assault would be to march to certain death. But Ijally, 
though disa})i)oiuted at this opinion, sensible how great 
was the resj)onsibi]ity of acting on such an occasion 
against thc^ wiitteii advice of his scientific officers, yet 
feeling persuaded that they were wrong, and that his 
soldiers would follow him, did not renounce his deter- 
iniuation. He waited only for the waine of the moon to 
deliver tlie assault, and had intimated to Crillon, charged 
with the chief attack, that he was to hold himself in 
readiness to make it on the evening of February IGth, 
when to his intense disappointment, he saw Admiral 
Pocock’s S(piadron sail into the roadstead on the after- 
noon of that very day. 

Idle situation of the besieging army was now des- 
perat(L For the ])ast twenty days the troops had had 
no ])ay, and tlie officers had been on soldier’s rations ; 
there remained but 2(),00()lbs. of powder in the artil- 
lery })arlv, and only a similar supply at Pondichery. 
for three weeks not a single bomb had been fired, that 
sjiecies of ammunition having been exhausted ; the 
native troo])s, unpaid, had melted away, and even the 
European cavalry threatened to go over to the enemy. 
Poudiclu'ry, too, had but GOO invalids left to guard it. 
[Jnder these circumstances, the arrival of the English 
fleet, at once relieving Madras and threatening Pondi- 
chery, made the mising of the siege inevitable. 

On the night of February 17th, this operation took 
place. Sending all the wounded who could be moved 
from St. riiome by sea, and burying his cannon-shot, 
he left in the trenches, from want of cattle to take 
them aw^ay, five pieces of cannon, and in the pagoda, 
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used as a hospital, thirty-three wounded incapable of 
being moved, and a surgeon in charge of them. These - — ^ — 
he commended in a letter to the care of the Oovernor 1759. 
»of Madras ; then, taking with him all his baggage, he 
retired umolested, but full of rage * and mortification, 
by way of St. Thome to Kanchipiiram. 

Thus failed the great enterprise on which Lally had 
set his heart — to which he had devoted every energy of 
mind and body. It has been said, indeed, that that 
failure was owing as much to his own infirmities of 
temper, to the manner in which he trampled on the 
cherished feelings of others, as to any other cause. 

But, after a careful examination of the facts of the case 
as shown in the correspondence between himself and 
de Leyrit, we cannot resist the conclusion that, great as 
were those infirmities of temper, violent and excitable 
as was his manner towards others, those who allowed 
themselves to be betrayed by that behaviour on his part 
into a neglect of their duty towards France were, 
infinitely more than Lally, the authors of the failure. 

Lally, at least, behaved like a soldier ; he gave every 
thought, every exertion to his country. But the 
Council of Pondichery did the reverse. Mortified and 
enraged at the rough hand with which Lally had un- 
veiled and exposed abuses, as well as at the style in 
which he had pointed out to them that their first 
duty was to their country, they gave him no assistance ; 


* The rage of Lally was directed 
against those whose^ self-seeking and 
corruption, by hindering and alto- 
gether keeping back the supidies of 
which he stood in need, hjd con- 
tributed to the unfortunate result of 
his expedition. In a letter to de 
Leyrit, dated February 14, ho thus 
recounted some of the inanities that 
were taking place under his e.ves, and 
forcibly expressed his own opinion of 
the conduct of some of his ofRcers : 

Of 1,500 sii)^his,’^he said, “who are 
with our army, I calculate that nearly 
800 are employed on the road to 


Pondichery, laden with sugar, pepper 
and other goods ; as for the coolies, 
they have been employed on the 
same account ever since we have been 
here.*^ In concludi^ the letter he 
renounced all interference with the 
civil adminisiration of Pondicliery, 
“ for,” he added, “ I would rather go 
and command the Kafars of Mada- 
gascar, than to remain in that Sodom 
(Pondichery), which the fire of the 
English, in default of the fire of 
Heaven, will, sooner or later, inevi- 
tably destroy.^* 
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chap. t}ie money sent out to them for the purpose of the war 
- ^ . they often squandered on tliemselves. More than that, 

1769. they took a pleasure, which tliey scarcely attempted to 
conceal, in thwarting his designs. To such an extent 
did they carry their ill-feeling, that they allowed their 
hatred of the individual so far to conquer the remnants 
of their ])atriotism, that the retreat from Madras was 
tlie signal for the manifestation in I’ondichery of the 
most indecent joy. Is it credible that men w'ho thus 
reioiced over the reverses of the French arms, because 
tliose rmerses humiliated Jjally, would have made the 
smallest sc'lf-sacrifice to attain an opposite result 1 Ou 
them, therefore, mainly, and not ou Lally, must rest the 
res])onsibility of the failure of the siege. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the coast reverses had 
likewise attended the French arms. We have seen 
how Lally, immediately after his arrival in Pondichery, 
had recalled Pussy and Moracin from the Dakhan and 
the Sirkars, and how these two, unwillingly obeying, 
had made over the government of Machhlipatau and the 
ct'ded provinces to the Marquis de Conflans in the 
month of August, 1758. 'J'he troops left with Conflans 
consish'd of about 50U men, a number which, under a 
commander so experienced as Pussy would have been 
sufficient to keep the entire country in subjection. 
Put Conflans had neither the ability, the tact, nor the 
knowledge? of his jucdecessor. He was ignorant of the 
country, the language, of the mode of dealing with 
its feudal lords. Many of these latter, no longer 
sensible of a master’s hand, noting the diminution in 
the number of European troops, determined to strike 
a blow to rid themselves of the French yoke, not cal- 
culating that by so doing they would in all probability 
e.\ change it for the English. It is possible, indeed, 
that looking at the balanced state of both powers in the 
Karnatik, they deemed it might not be an impracticable 
policy to play one against the other. However this 
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may have been, it is certain that, three months after 
the departure of Bussy from the Dakhan, Kaja Anan- v y.— 
daraj, ruler of the Srikakolam and Rajainahondri, 1768, 
raising the standard of revolt, took possession of 
Vizagapatam, plundered the factory, confined the 
French agent, hoisted Finglish colours, and wrote to 
Madras for assistance. Tiireatened as Madras tlien 
was by Lally, aid from it was impossible ; whereupon 
the Raja appealed in despair to Clive. No one knew 
bettor than Clive how to seize an opportunity, no one 
was more acquainted than he with the advantages 
which the possession of the Sirkars would infallibly 
bring in its train. Overruling the advice of the Calcutta 
Council, who regarded interference in that quarter 
as little short of madness, he wrote to the Raja promis- 
ing speedy support, and despatched by sea on October 
12, Colonel Forde at the head of 500 Europeans, 2,000 
sipahis, and eighteen guns. The fact that, by the 
despatch of this force, he left himself in Bengal 
with little more than 300 Europeans at a time when a 
hostile feeling had risen in the mind (jf Mir Jafar, and 
when Bihar was threatened by the united forces of 
the son of the Emperor of Delhi, and by the Nawwab 
Wazir of Oudh, testifies in no slight degree to the 
strong, fearless, and intrepid character of the founder of 
the British Empire in India. 

Meanwhile, Conflans was acting in such a manner as 
to facilitate the plans of the English. Instead of march- 
ing rapidly upon Vizagapatam and crushing the rebel- 
lion in its bud, before the rebels could receive assistance 
from outside, he contented himself with sending repeated 
applications to Lally for support, whilst he moved 
leisurely against Raiaraahendri. He occupied that 
town, and was still encamped on the northern bank of 
the river of the same name, when intelligence reached 
him that an English force had, on October 20, landed 
at Vizagapatam. To him intelligence of that nature 

NN 2 
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ought not to have been very alarming. The troops 
— - unfler his command were the most seasoned and the 

1768. best disciplined of all who served the French Company 
in Southern India. They were the men before whom 
the famed Maratuii cavalry had been scattered, and 
who, but a short year before, had forced their way 
through opposing hosts to relieve Bussy at Haidarabad. 
They had never yet shown their backs to a foe, and they 
might well have been counted upon, under efficient 
leadership, to defend the ceded jirovinces against even 
a larger force than that which then threatened it. 
Under these circumstances, and as they were supported 
by about 4,()l)0 trained sipahis, and by some of the 
native j)rinces of the country, it would seem that it 
should have been the policy of Conflans to advance, to 
give to his men that spirit of self-confidence which a 
movement to the front always inspires ; by that he 
would undoubtedly also have encouraged his native 
allies. It is the more strange that he did not do this, 
as a rumour had reached him, in which he entirely 
believed, that Colonel Forde’s force was composed of 
raw troops, whom, therefore, it would be good policy to 
attack. He preferred, however, to adopt the course, 
which, in India, has but rarely proved successful — of 
waiting the attack of the enemy in the position he had 
chosen. He accordingly moved his force to the village 
ot Kundiir, forty miles north of Kajamahendri. Near 
this he was encimntered, on December 8, by Colonel 
Forde,enticed out of his strong position, out-manoeuvred, 
and completely defeated — losing his camp, his guns, and 
several of his men. He himself, fleeing on horseback, 
found refuge in Machhlipatan that same night.* Porde, 
pursuing his victory, occupied lliljamahendri with a part 
of his force on the 10th. 

* A detailed account of this battle Decisive Battles of India 3rd (new) 
and of all the actions of the campaiffn edition, pp, 77-1 16. 
is to be found in the author’s “ The 
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His difficulties, however, were not over. The long chai 
connexion of the French with Salabat Jang, the intelli- 
gence that the principal settlement of the English was 1759 . 
being besiegecl, combined to render the position of 
Forde dangerous and difficult. To the incapacity of his 
adversary was it alone due that it was not made fatal. 
'I'hough virtually abandoned by his native allies, Forde, 
who thoroughly understood the conditions of Indian 
warfare, continued to advance towards Conflans, and 
notAvithstanding that the French leader was enabled, 
by recalling troops from his garrisons, to bring a 
superior force of Europeans into the held, he actually 
besieged him in Machhlipatan. Rightly judging of the 
importance of moral force in war, he would not alloAv 
himself to be moved from this position even by the re- 
capture of Rajamahendri, nor by the intelligence that 
Salabat Jang Avas marching with 15,000 horse and 
20,000 foot to overwhelm him. Nevertheless, as time 
advanced, his position became such as Avould have tried 
the nerves of the strongest leader. In the beginning of 
April it even seemed desperate. Before him Avas Con- 
flans with a superior force, occupying Machhlipatan, 
which he Avas himself besieging ; on his right, at Bez- 
wada, forty miles distant, Avas the army of the Subadar, 
ready to overAvhelra him; on his right rear, a French 
corps of 200 men under M. du Rocher, prepared to cut 
off his communications. Under such circumstances, a 
Aveak leader Avould probably have endeavoured to re- 
treat, though retreat would have been disgraceful and 
fatal; but Forde, being a strong man, preferred the 
chance of death in the attempt at assault to such a 
movement. Not knowing even that the breaches were 
practicable, but only in the hope that they might be so, 
he ordered his troops under arms at 10 o’clock on the 
night of the 7th, and delivered the assault in three divi- 
sions at midnight. He met with the success which a 
daring dashing leader can ahvays look forAvard to over 
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CHAP, ail unenter])rising and hesitating adversary, for, after a 
tierce struggle, he not only captured the fort, but forced 
1769. Conflans with his whole army to surrender. 

The consequences of this unsurpassed act of cool and 
resolute daring were most important. Less than a 
week after, TSIoracin,* ordered to Machhlipatan by Lally 
on receiving the first message from Conflans, arrived 
with Uireo hundred troops off the place. Finding it 
occupied by the English, he proceeded to Ganjam. 
There, however, he effected nothing : indeed, the place 
was abandoned, and his whole party dispersed by the 
end of the year. But the most important result was 
the treaty concluded with Salabat Jang. Struck by the 
unexpected defeat of the French, and annoyed at the 
time by the pretensions of Nizam Ali, the Subadar 
hastened to conclude with Forde a treaty whereby he 
renounced the French alliance, agreed never to allow a 
French contingent in the Dakhan, and ceded to the 
English a territory yielding an annual revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees. Before the end of the year, those dis- 
tricts, the possession of wdiich constituted one of the 
triumphs of the administration of Dupleix, passed 
entirely into the hands of the English, and thenceforth 
the fate of French India was sealed. 

Meanwhile Ijally, retreating from Madras, had taken 
post at Kanchipuram. Thence, leaving his troops 
under the command of do Soupire, he set out for Arkat 
to arrange for the provisioning of the array. At Arkat 
he received a strange account of the proceedings of de 
Leyrit. Profiting by the absence of Lally with the 
army, de Leyrit had summarily, and against the protest 
of four members of his Council, t put a stop to an 

* Moracin was indeed at once endeavonred for a long time to evade 
ordered to Machhlipatan, and had he the order, and did actually delay so 
obeyed, he would have arrived in long, that he only arrived in time to 
time to have placed Forde in a posi- share in the ruin in which the force 
tion from which even his skill and of Conflans was involved, 
daring (Muld with dimculty have ex- t The names of the protestors were 

tracted tos force ; but, the ally of the MM. Barthelemy, Boileau, La Selle, 
French intriguers at Pondichcry, he and Nicholas, 
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inquiry ordered to be instituted by Lally into the chap. 
accounts of M. Uesvaux, the head of the department of ' 
excise at Pondichery, and who had been accused of ein- 1759, 
bezzlement. Other abuses, tending to the individual 
profit of the servants of the Company,* to the great 
detriment of the Company itself, which Lally had 
ordered to be abolished, had been restored. On March 
8, therefore, Lally left Arkat for Pondichery, with a 
view to put a stop to these disorders, as well as to make 
new plans for a campaign. 

During his absence, the French army under de Soupire 
had been followed to Kauchipiiram by an English force 
of about equal numbers, under Major Brereton, who had 
succeeded to the command which the gallant Lawrence 
had but then resigned. De Soupire’s orders restricted 
him to fight only if attacked, and as he occupied a strong 
position, the English leader was careful not to risk a 
defeat by assailing him at a disadvantage. For three 
weeks the armies remained in face of one another, when 
Brereton, rightly conjecturing that to threaten his com- 
munications would be the surest mode of dislodging the 
enemy, broke up from before Kanchipiiram, and, ])assing 
it, moved on AVaudiwdsh, ami opened ground before it. 

De Soupire, pressed for money and supplies, marched 
then to Arkat, twenty miles from Wandiwash, and took 
up a position on the Palar. This was the ojjportunity 
Brereton had wished for. He hastily decamped from 
Wandiwash, marched rapidly on Kanchipiiram, and 
stormed it before de Soupire had any idea that it was in 
danger. 

This was the intelligence that reached Lally, whilst, 

* For instance: the members of for 20 francs in cash. The members 
the administration were in the habit of the administration, after i>a3"ing: 
of issuing treasury bills, instead of the troops and the subordinate func- 
cash in payment of their liabilities ; tionaries in these notes, set to work 
but they purpesely issued these in to buy them up for their own profit, 
such numbers^ that they became thus realising more than eighty per 
greatly depreciated in value, and a cent . — Memoire pour Lally, 
bill for 100 francs was pxirchaseable 
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CHAP, after a stormy altercation with the Council of Pondichery, 

. he was on his w'ay at the head of o50 men, to rejoin 
1759 , his army. It was his desire to proceed at once to re- 
take Kdnchipuram,hut the low state of his military chest, 
the absolute want of all resources, and the bad spirit 
evinced by many of his officers, would not permit him 
to attempt any forward movement, lie was compelled, 
therefore, to place his army in cantonments on the Palar, 
until the arrival of d’Achc, then shortly expected with 
supplies of money and stores, should place him in a 
])osition to resume the offensive. 'J’ho English army 
followed his example. Lally himself returned to Pondi- 
(!hery, but he had scarcely arrived tliere, when the fatigue 
and excitement to which ho had been exposed combined, 
with the disappointment he had suffered, to bring on a 
serious illness. I’his, however, did not prevent him from 
canying out an ontcr])rise which he had designed against 
Elmiscram ; succeeding in this, the leader of the party, 
M. Mariol, moved suddenly against Thiagar, a strong 
fortress about fifteen miles distant. The English guard- 
ing this were surprised, and the fort was cajrtured on 
July 14. Amengst the prisoners were forty English 
soldiers. 

But although planning such enterprises as these, Lally 
was unable from the state of his army to undertake any- 
thing really great. No doubt his soldiers had to submit 
to very great hardships, but these they would readily 
have borne, had they been left alone. The spirit of 
personal dislike to Lally, however, which prevailed in 
tlie Council Chamber of Pondichery, had penetrated to 
the Fran co-Indian section of his forces — those in the 
immediate service of the Company of the Indies — and 
the example set by these had not been without its effect 
on the royal troops. Matters were brought to a very 
dangerous crisis by a measure which in itself was a matter 
of the most ordinary detail. It happened, that after the 
raising of the siege of Madras, the English and French 
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Governments agreed upon an exchange of 500 soldiers 
on each side. Most of those received by the French, in . 
virtue of this agreement, were the men belonging to the 1769. 
French Company’s forces, who had been taken before 
Trichinapalli when serving under Astruc, Brennicr, Main- 
villc, and Maissin. Some of these had been five years in 
confinement, well fed and well cared for. 'I'o fill up the 
gaps in the regiment bearing his name, Lally transferred 
to it two hundred of these men. But, by them, the scanty 
fare, the rigorous discipline, and the hard work of camj)- 
life, were, after their five years of idleness and inaction, 
scarcely to be borne. They made no secret of their dis- 
content, and even endeavoured to spread it among their 
comrades. The first result of this baneful influence aji- 
peared on -Inly 7, when the small French force occupy- 
ing the fort of Kavaripak, well capable of being de- 
fended, evacuated it on the first summons of the English 
army. But, four weeks later, the grand ex])losion took 
place. Instigated by the two hundred ransomed prisoners, 
the regiment do Lally, with the exception of its officers, 
its sergeants and corporals, and about fifty old soldiers, 
suddenly mutinied, and marching outof Chitapet, declared 
that they were going over to the English. On hearing 
this, their officers instantly went after them, and by 
threats, entreaties, by the payment of some of their arrears, 
and the promise of more, persuaded all but sixty to return 
to their allegiance. These sixty, all belonging to the 
TrichinapalH prisoners, persisted in going over to the 
enemy.* Lally, meanwhile, was making every possible 
exertion to collect provisions and stores. Despairing of 
every other means, he had despatched one of the Pondi- 
chery councillors to Karikal with 30,000 francs belong- 
ing to himself to purchase rice for the troops. When, 
however, his hopes were at the lowest, his spirits were 
cheered by the arrival of the frigate, “ La Gracieuse,” 

• We have preferred Lally’s own account of this mutiny to that given 
by Orme. 
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CHAP, conveying the hopeful intelligence that she was but the 
, herald of the arrival of Count d’ Ache’s fleet, reinforced 
1769. hy three ships which had joined him at the Isle of France. 
'I'he frigate also brought instructions to the French com- 
mander to exorcise a still tighter hand over the financial 
administration of Pondichery — instructions which had 
the ill effect of still more embittering the feeling between 
himself on the one side, and de Leyrit and the other 
members of the Council on the other. 

At length, on September 10, d’Achti arri\'ed. Since 
leaving the coast on September o of the jircvious year, 
this officer had been to the Isle of France, had there 
met the three ships under M. d’Egville, from whom, as 
w'e have seen, he h;id taken, for the service of his own 
squadron, cue million of the two million francs 
d’Figvillc was bringing out for the colony. The rest of 
the time d’Achd Itad employed in refitting, re-arming, 
and re-victualling the ships of his squadron. Having 
accomplished this, he sailed from the Isle of France on 
July 17, and arriving on September 10 off Fort St. 
IJavid, found himself suddenly in sight of the English 
fleet, which likewise had been strengthened and re- 
inforced. 

D’Achd, who possessed at least the merit of physical 
courage, showed no inclination to decline the combat 
which Admiral Pocock at once ofifered him. He had 
eleven ships, though but four of them belonged to the 
French navy, whilst Pocock had nine ships of the 
Boyal navy, two Company’s vessels, and a fire-ship.* 


* The English squadron consisted of : 
The Yarmouth guns Capt, 

The Grafton 
The Elizabeth 
The Tiger 
The Sunderland 
The 'Weymouth 
The Cumberland 
The Newcastle 
The Salisbury 


i>s 

(‘>4 

(*() 

m 

()0 

(;g 

i>{) 

50 


Harrison 
Xerapenfelt 
Tiddeman 
llrereton 
Colville 
Sir W, Baird 
Somerset 
Michie 
Dent 


All King’s 
ships. 


And two Company’s ships, the number of whose guns is not given. 
The French had— 
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About a quarter past two o’clock in the afternoon, the chap. 
action took place, the crews of both fleets standing ^ 
manfully to their guns and cannonading one another 1769. 
with great fury. For two hours the battle was un- 
decided. By that time several of the ships on both 
sides were greatly crippled, and some of those of the 
French leaving the line for the purpose of refitting, the 
officer who commanded the “Zodiaquo,” lier captain 
having been killed, put his helm up to follow them. 
D’Achc, running to reverse the order, was struck in the 
thigh by a grape shot and fell senseless. There was 
no one left to correct the error, and the otlicr ships of 
the French squadron, following what they believed 
to be their Admiral’s order, hauled out of action, 
and made sail to join their consorts, tlie English 
being too crippled to follow them. On the 16th, 
d’Achc anchored in the Pondichery roadstead. He had 
brought with him a seasonable supply of between three 
and four lakhs of rupees in diamonds and piastres, but 
he sensibly diminished the pleasure which las arrival 
had caused by the startling announcement of his 
intention to return at once to the Isle of France. 
Knowing Avell what must result from such a desertion, 
the English fleet being still on the coast, Lally, unable 
from sickness to move himself, sent MM. de Leyrit, 
de Bussy, and de Landivisiau, accompanied by other 
councillors, to remonstrate with the admiral. But 
d’Achc, brave in action, had neither moral courage nor 
strength of character. He could not dismiss from his 


Le Zodiaque 
L’lllustre 
L’Actif 
La Fortune 
Le Centaur 
Le Comte de Provence 
Le Veugeur 
Le Due d^Orleans 
Le Saint Louis 
Le Due de Bourgogae 
Le Minotaur 


7 4: guns. 
G4 
64 
6i 
74 
74 
54 
50 
50 
60 
74 


(Name unknown, killed) ^ 

M. de Ruis [ French 

M. Beauehairo | Roy til Navy. 

M. Lobry 
M. Sur^jlle 
M. La Chaise 
M. Palliere 
M. fiurville, Jr, 

M. Johanne 
M. Beuvet 
M. d’Egville 
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CHAP, mind the idea that he had been beaten in the late 
- action, and that he would infallibly be beaten again. 

1769. He had done, he believed, his duty by bringing to 
Pondichery the supplies of which it stood in need, and 
he would do no more. It was in vain that the com- 
missioners in person, and that Lally in writing, pointed 
out to him that the English fleet had suffered more than 
his, and that his departure would inevitably lead to the 
fall of Pondichery ; in vain did they beg him to stay at 
least till the movements then going on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wandiwash should have been concluded ; 
in vain did the (Council send to liim a protest signed 
by every one of its members, fixing upon him the re- 
sj)onsibility for the loss of Pondichery, and threatening 
to make his conduct the subject of a special repre- 
sentation to the Crown. In vain. D’Achc, usually so 
irresolute and doubting, was firm on this point, and 
despite their representations, sailed, never to return.* 
Meanwhile, the English, reinforced by the arrival of 
300 men belonging to the battalion of Colonel Eyre 
Coote, then being conveyed out in four ships com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Cornish, determined to beat 
up the French cantonments on the Palar. With this 
object Major Brereton, massing about 2,000 Europeans, 
made a dash on September 16 at Tripatur, captured in 
it thirty men, and then moved quickly on Wandiwdsh. 
M. Geoghegan, air officer of Irish extraction who com- 
manded there, on learning the first movements of 
Brereton, hastily collected 1,100 men, and posted them 
in such a manner as best to meet any attack that might 
be delivered. On the night of the 29th, Brereton, 
bringing up his men, made a gallant attempt to carry 

* He sailed, as he said he would, Lally mentions that the day after his 
on the 17th, hut the protest was sent return, the English fleet passed Pon- 
after him, and reached him at sea. dichery in disorder, gave d^Aoh^ a 
Upon this he returned to Pondichery, good opportunity of attacking it, but 
hut after staving there five days, he that he abstained, 
again sot as stated in the text. 
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the place, and had at first some success. Soon, how- 
ever, as Geoghegan had anticipated, his troops became - , - ^ — 
entangled in the narrow streets which lay between the 1769. 
town and the fort, and wore ex])osed to a heavy fire 
from the latter, as well as from the French troops under 
cover. They being thus checked, Geoghegan deter- 
mined to turn the repulse into a defeat. At daybreak, 
therefore, he assaulted the English in tlie positions they 
had gained in the night-time, and after a fight of two 
hours’ duration, drove them completely out, with a loss 
of eleven officers and 200 men. The French loss was 
scarcely less severe in point of numbers; amongst their 
dead was M. de Mainville, the whilom commander 
before Trichinapalli. The victory might have had im- 
portant results, but the illness of Lally, the indiscipline 
of the army, the absence of d’,\.che, not less than the 
early arrival of Colonel Coote with the remainder of 
his regiment, combined to render it abortive. After the 
repulse, the English cantoned themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kanchipuram, there to wait the expected 
reinforcements. 

Meanwhile Lally, hopeless of aid from any other 
source, had felt himself impelled to seek alliances in 
the quarter in which he had at first laughed them to 
scorn. Ever since the departure of lJussy from the 
Dakhan, affairs had taken a turn in that locality most 
unfavourable to French interests. In the first instance, 

Nizam Ali, the brother next in order to Salabat Jang, 
had once more resumed his pretensions, and w’as 
again grasping at supremo power. Salabat Jang, 
faithful, so long as the French possessed the ability 
to aid him, to his old alliances, had, as we have seen, 
marched into the Sii'kars to assist them, only on 
their defeat to transfer the right to those provinces 
to the English, and to conclude wfith them a solid 
treaty. Nizam Ali, having ever shown himself a hater 
of the French, was not to be thought of ; and Salabat 
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CHAP. Jancr* had, as wo have seen, thrown over the French. 

These circumstances ])resented to Lally the importance 
1769 . ut" endeavouring to attach the third surviving brother, 
Basahit Jang, to French interests. Bussy, therefore, 
Avho by the recent orders from Europe had received a 
commission as second in command of the army, pro- 
posed to Lally to tempt Basalat by the offer of the office 
of Nawwahship of the Karnatik. Lally was at first un- 
willing, as he had already conferred the appointment on 
the son of Chanda Sahib, but, very desirous not to lose a 
chance in his then distressed circumstances, he directed 
Bussy to proceed at once to Wandiwash, and to make 
the best arrangement in his power with Basalat Jang. 

Ever since the siege of Madras, Bussy had remained 
at PondicLery, suffering from various disorders. On 
receiving, however, Lally’s instructions, he started for 
Wandiwash, where he arrived the day after the repulse 
of the English. His orders were to cause himself to be 
received at WandiAvash as second in command of the 
forces, to remain thei e only four-and-twenty hours, then, 
taking with him all the European cavalry and three 
companies of infantry, to go to the camp of Basalat 
Jang, there to arrange Avith him the terms of an alliance. 
But the account of the repulse of the English reached 
him on arrival, and caused him to deviate somewhat 
from these instructions. He thought that the English 
might possibly be disposed to meet him in the open 
plain, and ho hailed the prospect of thus operating 
against them on his oaau account. Collecting, then, 
all his forces, he marched, the third day after his arrival, 
on Tripatur, and took it. But as he soon discovered 
that the English had retired to Kanchipiiram, he sent 
back the army to WaudiAvash, and proceeded with his 
appointed escort to Arkat. But here the rains and 

* It may be interesting to those ment of tlie French alliance* He 
who have so far followed the for- was imprisoned by Niz^ra Ali in 
times of Salabat Jang, to know that 1761, and murdered by his order in 
he did not long survive the abandon- 1763. 
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other causes detained him another week, and when, at chap. 
last, he did set out for the camp of llasiilat Jang, who 
all this time had been anxiously awaiting his arrival, it 1^759] 
was only to be recalled by the distressing intelligence 
that the army at Wandiwash had mutinied. It was too 
true. At daybreak, on October 17 , the European por- 
tion of the French army, at a given signal, took pos- 
session of the field artillery, and, leasing their officers 
and colours, marched six miles in the direction of 
Madras. Here they halted, and elected officers from 
amongst their sergeants, in the place of those they had 
abandoned, one La Joie, Sergeant-Major of the regiment 
of Lorraine, being apj)ointed Commander-in-chief. The 
new officers, having first made every disposition for the 
order and defence of the camp, then drew up and des- 
patched a letter to Lally, in wliich tlmy expressed their 
willingness to allow him four days for refiectiou, and 
for the payment of the arrears due to them ; on the ex- 
piration of that time, should these demands not be 
complied with, they would proceed to extremities. 

The fact was that the soldiers, themselves ten months 
in arrear, had been deceived by the reports, industri- 
ously circulated, as to the amount lioarded by Lally 
himself, and despatched by him in a frigate to France. 

It fortunately happened, however, that the Sergeant- 
Major La Joie, thoroughly well-disposed towards his 
general, had only accepted the office with a view to 
bring the revolters promptly t(' their duty. His endea- 
vours in this respect were seconded by the prudent 
conduct of Lally. As soon as the intelligence of the 
revolt reached him he assembled the Council, and 
appealed to the patriotism of its members to assist him 
in this urgent need by their subscriptions, he himself 
heading the list with a donation of 20,000 rupees. 

Many of those present, including Father Lavaur, M. 
Boileau, and the Chevalier de Crillon, responded 
heartily to the call. De Leyrit, net content with 
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holding back himself, affirmed that the public funds 
^ - . could supply nothing, because the diamonds and 
1769. piastres, brought by d’Achc, had not then been con- 
verted into silver. Nevertheless, a sufficient sum to 
distribute six months’ pay was collected, and with this 
sum the Adjutant-deneral of the army. Viscount de 
Fumel, was sent to negotiate with the troops. As, 
however the revolted soldiers would not listen to this 
officer, liully sent Crillon, wliose influence over them 
had always been very great, in his place. After some 
conversation, the soldiers agreed to accept si.x months’ 
pay down, and the balance on November 10 ; they 
demanded at the same time a complete amnesty for the 
past, and requested that their officers would come and 
place themselves once again at their head ; they added 
tliat “ they were one and all imbued with sentiments 
entirely h^reuch, and that they were ever ready to fight 
for their country and fur the honour of their king and 
to submit to their superiors.” * Thus did the troops 
return to their duty. Their revolt, however, had had 
the effect of dissipating any hopes that might have been 
formed from the combined action of Basalat Jang. 
For this chieftain, already impatient of waiting for 
lJussy, retreated, on hearing of the revolt, in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. Hussy indeed followed him, 
after appeasing the discontent which had already arisen 
amongst his oAvn troops, but, by the time he arrived iir 
his camp, the turn French affairs had taken had entirely 
indisposed Basalat Jang to the alliance. Bussy there- 
fore contented himself with raising money and troops 
amongst his former friends, and with these he returned 
on December 10 to Arkat, with what effect will be seen. 

Meanwhile Lally, on the mutiny being quelled, deter- 
mined to put in force a project which nothing but the 
direst necessity could have justified. This was to divide 
his force and to send a portion of it to alarm the Eng- 


♦ Memoire pour Lally, p. 142, 
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lish for TricliinapalH. It seemed, indeed, a rash raea- chap. 
sure to weaken the force with which he would have to 
encounter, in the then ensuing cold weather, the re- jrsg, 
iuforced army of the English, and as such it was con- 
sidered by do Leyrit and others of the Council. But Lally 
was in very great perplexity. He had not money enough 
to pay all his troops, and he had a very strong idea that 
a certain portion of them — the Europeans in the ser- 
vice of the Company — were not worth paying. He 
conceived, then, that he would facilitate his own move- 
ments by sending away troops in whom he had no con- 
fidence, at the same time that he alarmed the English 
for the safety of a city they had held so long, and con- 
fined their garrison within its walls. Taking advantage 
of a repulse sustained by the English before Devikota, 
he despatched Crillon at the head of the battalion 
of India, and three companies of grenadiers, to Sriran- 
gam. Crillon carried this island by assault on 
November 21, then leaving the battalion of India to 
keep the garrison in alarm, he rejoined Lally with 
his grenadiers. 

Whilst Crillon was engaged on this expedition, Lally, 
recovered from his illness, had proceeded to Wandiwash, 
and had marched thence with his army to Arkat. Here, 
on December 10, he Avas joined by Bussy, at the head of 
360 Europeans and 2,000 native irregulars. The com- 
mandant of these last had, however, fortified himself 
with claims upon the French Government for consider- 
able sums of arrears of pay. These he had lost no 
opportunity of presenting, and did so to such an extent, 
that, to use the expression of Lally, he and his fol- 
lowers resembled more a troop of creditors than a troop 
of auxiliaries. To provide himself with native cavalry 
indispensable to his campaign, Lally succeeded, after 
some negotiation, in making an arrangement with 
Murari Kao for 2,000 horse.* 

* These men were engaged at the rate of 25 rupees? each per mensem. 

O O 
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CHAP. The cam])aigu on which the rival nations were now* 

. abont to enter, promised to decide for a time the pos- 
session of the Karnatik. A defeat in the field would be 
fraught with disaster to either, but more es])ecially to 
the French, who had not the command of the sea, and 
whose resources were almost exhausted, whilst it was 
in the power of the Fnglish to fall back upon Fengal, 
or at all events to await the certain return of their fleet 
after the monsoon. Under these circumstances, it would 
have seemed to be the policy of Lally to wait ; to avoid 
an engagement ; and to harass the communications of 
the English, compcdling them, if they were determined 
to fight, to fight at a disadvantage. This at least was 
the opinion of Bussy. But lAilly was scarcely in cir- 
cumstances to act according to the rules ot war. Owing 
to the absence of many of his men at Srirangam, he had 
been compelled to witness, withotit being able to prevent 
it, the ca])tur(5 of Karangoli and Wandiwiish by the 
English. This inaction had produced its natural effect 
on the minds of his men. To follow, too, the other 
course, it was necessary that he should have supplies and 
money, and he had neither. It w'as absolutely indis- 
pensable, it appeared to him, that he should act wfith 
17 G 0 . decision and vigour. No sooner then had he been 
joined by Crillon from Sifirangam, on January 10, than 
feigning a retiring movement in the direction of Pondi- 
chery, he divided his army into two columns. Placing 
himself at the head of one, he changed its direction 
during the night, crossed the Palar, and moved rapidly 
upon Kanchipuram. Without attempting the pagoda, 
he plundered the town, captured 2,000 bullocks and 
other stores, and rejoining the other column, which had 
moved to supjiort him, marched the ne.xt day to Tripatiir. 
Having by this movement drawn Colonel Coote and 
a portion of his army to Kanchipuram, and obtained 
supplies for his men, he set out on the 14th at the 
head of 600 Europeans and some native troops to re- 
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cover Wandiwiisli, leaving the bulk of the army iimlcr chap. 
Bussy at Tripatiir. 

The fort of Waucliwash was surrounded by the town 1760. 
of the same name, and this was ])rotected by a wall 
■flankod by small towers, and bordered by a hedge, a 
great part of it being further protected by a ditch. It 
was Tally’s plan to surprise and gain the town, then, 
under cover of the narrow streets, to plant a battery 
within a short distance of the fort, so that it might be 
breached and carried before tlic English, whom he had 
lured off to Kilnchipiiram could come up. It ^vas a 
plan, bold, well-considered, and feasible, but it required 
in its execution tlie utmost promptitude and daring. 

These qualities, it will be s(^en, were not exhibited. On 
tlie night of the 12th he divided ’nis troops into two 
columns, one under M. de Geulis to make a false attack, 
whilst he should make a real one. But dc Genlis’s party, 
consisting mostly of sailors, having been seized with a 
panic, fell back upon the other column, tire soldiers of 
which, mistaking them for enemies, tired into tlnun. 

The night attack thus failed. Its failure, liowever, 
only made I/ally more furious. “ Since,” ho said, “ they 
had failed in the night, he would teach them to carry 
it by day.” Re-placing de Geulis by de Verdiere, he 
ordered the same dispositions as on the previous evening. 

Gno party he despatched close to the wall, and made; 
them lie on their faces, whilst Colonels de Orillon and 
de Podte ran in front to fathom the water in the ditch. 

The fire, however, was so hot, that the men of the 
column hesitated to follow them, until Tally, who came 
up at the moment, waving his sword, and telling them 
that now was the time to show their good will towards 
him, dashed forward into the ditch. His soldiers fol- 
lowed him and carried the town. 

Now was the time for despatch. To establish a bat- 
tery en larhette, and to open a fire as soon as it should 
be constructed — this was Tally’s design. But his chief 

00 2 
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CHAP, engineer, M. Dnrrc, insisted on proceeding as if he had 
. been engaged in a regular siege. '• The soldiers,” Avrote 
1760 . Lally, “ said openly, that it seemed as though they were 
about to attack Luxemburg.” It resulted from these 
methodical tactics, tliat four days Avere Avasted in the 
construction of batteries; two more in rectifying its 
defects ; on the seventh day, the English appeared 
adA'ancing to the relief of the place. 

The great blow, Avell contrived, having thus failed in 
consequence of the absence of the tAvo qualities essen- 
tial to its success, there but remained noAv to Lally the 
chances of a battle. By the anival of Bnssy, Avho 
joined him on the evening of the 20th, ho was able, 
<aftev leaving 150 Europeans and 800 sipahis in the 
batteries, to bring into the field 1,350 European infantry, 
about 200 of Avhom AA'ere sailors, and 150 cavalry. He 
had besides about 1,800 sipahis, and 2,000 Maratha 
cavalry ; but of the former, all but 300 refused to bo 
led into the field, Avliilst but 00 of the Marathas Avero 
present, the remainder being engaged in foraging for 
the army. Tlio force led by Colonel Coote, on the 
other hand, consisted of 1,900 Europeans, of Avhom 
80 only AA'erc cavalry^ and 3,350 natives.* On hear- 
ing from the Maratha scouts that the English Avere 
approaching, Lally hastened to draw up his men 
in a single line, llis left, throAvn forward, resting on a 
tank, and, supported by an intrenchment on the other 
side of it, formed an obtuse angle Avith his line, and 
commanded the ground over Avliich the enemy must 
pass. This intrenchment Avas manned by the sailors 
and armed Avith a couple of guns. His centre rested 
• on nothing, but about 400 yards in its rear were two 
defiles, protected by a dyke, and guarded by fifty men 
and two guns. These fifty men were drawn up in front 
of the head of the defiles, so as to have the appearance 

The number of the French here reports: that of the English has been 
given has been adopted from Lally’s taken from Orme. 
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of a reserve destined to support the first line. Between chap. 
the intervals of the regiments were posted the guns, 
sixteen in number. I'hc cavalry were on the right. 1700. 
Lally himself commanded in the centre, atul Bussy on 
the left. 

Meanwhile Coote, who by a series of able manoeuvres 
had obtained a position which enabled him to force an 
action, no sooner beheld the disposition made by the 
French than he drew up his men in order of battle and 
advanced. He himself led the first line, consisting of 
his own regiment and a battalion of sipahis ; the two 
Company’s regiments came next. Colonel Draper’s regi- 
ment on the left. As he approached tlie French, to 
whose position his own was oblique, the guns from the 
intrenchment near the tank opened upon him, and 
Lally, thinking he noticed some confusion in the Eng- 
lish left, in consequence of this fire, deemed the moment 
opportune to charge with his (;avalry. He galloped up, 
therefore, to the right of the line, and placing himself 
at the head of his liorse, gave the order to charge. Not 
a man, however, stirred. ^\.ttributing this to the ill-feel- 
ing of the commanding officer, Lally displaced him on the 
spot, and ordered the second in command, M. d’yVumont, 
to follow him. But d’Aumont having likewise refused, 

Lally placed him under arrest, and addressing himself 
to the men in a body, ordered them to charge. M. 
d’Heguerty with the left squadron at once advanced, 
and Cornet Bonnessay calling out that it would be 
shameful thus to abandon their general, the others fol- 
lowed. Lally, having thus induced them to mo\e, 
made a detour so as to sweep down on the left flank of 
the English force. He had already arrived within 100 
yards of it, driving the English horse before him, when 
Draper, whom the delay caused by the refusal of the 
French cavalry to charge had warned of the danger, 
brought up two pieces of cannon loaded with grape, and 
opened them on the French horse. The fire was so well 
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(jJtAP. directed, that about fifteen men in the front line were 
. ‘ . disabled, and, although had the French persisted, the 

J7tiy_ English would not have had time to I’eload, the effect 
was to cause a panic amongst them. They, therefore, 
fled, leaving their leader alone. Lally, thus deserted, 
galh)ped towards the infantry in the centre, upon which 
the English guns in the other part of their line had 
already o]>ened. lie found them eager for an advance. 
Placing himself at their head, he formed them in 
column and marched against the English line. Re- 
gardless of the fire which tliiuncd its rank as it ad- 
vanced, the French column charged, and by its superior 
weight brokt^ that part of tlu' Phiglish line which it 
attacked. The unbroken part of the English line, how- 
ev(!r, immediately formed u]) on its flank, and threw the 
column into disorder. The men on both sides becoming 
then mingled together, a hand-to-hand contest ensued, 
which was yet undecided, when a fatal occurrence on 
tlic left of the h'reuch line determined the fate of the 
day. 

The extreme left of the French constituted the^ioh/^ 
d’apjmi of Lally’s position. It rested, as we have said, 
(ui a taidv, in front of which and forming an obtuse 
angle with his line, was an intrenchmeut, from which 
two pieces of cannon played on the advancing English. 
So long as Lally held this firmly, the occurrences in the 
otiior part of the line were of secoiidfvry importance, for 
the English, even if successful, could not follow up an 
advance without exposing their flank. But it happened, 
unfortunately for him, that whilst his centre was en- 
gaged in desperate conflict with the English centre, a 
shot from the artillery on the enemy’s right blew up a 
tumbril in the intrenchmeut, killing the Chevalier de 
P()ete, and placing eighty men hors de combat. Nor 
was this the extent of the damage it occasioned ; for 
such was the panic caused by the explosion, that the 
sailors ran out of the iutrenchment, abandoning the 
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guns, and not stopping till they had taken refuge be- chap. 
hind the right. Coote, noticing this, ordered Brereton 
to carry the intreuchment. Hut, before he could reach 176O. 
it, Bussy, who commanded on the French left, hastily 
collected some fifty or sixty men of Lally’s regiment, 
and led them into the intreuchment. They reaclunl it 
just in time to fii’e a volley at the advancing Englisli, 

Avhich mortally wounded Brereton, but did not stop his 
men, who, coming on with a rush, caiTied the post. 

Whilst tlie key of the French position was thus carried, 
the English left, freed from the hostile cavalry, had 
marched to the aid of its centre and fallen on the riglit 
of the Lorraine brigade. This body, attacked in front 
and on botli fianks, noticed the loss on the left of the 
position, and fell back in disorder, not, however, till it 
had lost its commandant and many officers, and liad 
covered itself with glory. Bussy, meanwhile, after the 
loss of the intreuchment, had brought up the Lally bri- 
gade to recover it, and if possible to restore the battle. 

But whilst leading on his men to a bayonet charge, his 
horse was shot, and he, falling to the ground, was taken 
prisoner. The brigade having thus lost its leader, 
opposed in front by a superior force, whose artillery 
then played upon it, threatened also on its right flank 
by the victorious centre and loft of the enemy, fell back 
in its turn, and abandoned the field. At this conjunc- 
ture, the cavalry, recovered from its panic, advanced to 
the front, and interposing itself between the retiring 
infantry and the advancing English, effectually put a 
stop to pursuit. The French were thus enabled to rally 
at a distance of less than a mile from the field of battle, 
and to carry off also the party they had left before the 
fhrt of Waudiwash. 

Such was the battle of Wandiwash — a battle which, 
though the numbers on each side were comparatively 
small, must yet be regarded as a decisive battle, for it 
dealt a fatal and decisive blow to French domination in 
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^xii^' It shattered to the ground the mighty fabric 

— ^ ■ which Martin, Uumas, and Dupleix had contributed to 

17C0. erect ; it dissipated all the hopes of Lally ; it sealed 
the fate of Poiidichery. By it, the superiority in the 
field, which during that war had rested mainly with the 
French in the Karnatik, was transferred entirely to tlie 
Englisli. It was the proximate cause why Lally, who 
had himself acted as besieger before Madras, should, in 
his turn, suffer the misfortune of being himself besieged 
in Pondichery. 

The conduct of Lally in this action, the dispositions 
that he made, the fact of his figlitiug a battle at all, 
have been severely condemned by his enemies. The 
candid military critic is, however, bound to do him 
justice on all these points. His plan was the best 
he could have adopted. Drawing Coote by a skilful 
manoeuvre from the line of the Palar, he assaulted 
Wandiwash, took the town, and had he been well 
s(irved, would have taken the fort also. Baffled in this, 
he determined to accept a battle on ground which he 
had reconnoitred and chosen. No doubt to deliver a 
battle, defeat in which must be ruin, is very dangerous 
policy. But with Lally it was unavoidable. He had 
not the means of attempting a war of manoeuvres. 
Straitened as were his resources, such a policy must 
have resulted in a retreat to Pondichery to be followed 
by a siege there. This result being unavoidable, he 
was surely right in attempting to ward it off by a direct 
blow. 

Then, again, as to his conduct in the action. He, at 
least, is not to be blamed for the behaviour of his 
cavalry. Had they followed him, he would, he says, 
have thrown the left of the English force into disorder 
so great that an advance of the infantry must have 
changed it into an overthrow. He is not to be blamed, 
for, he could not have foreseen, the accident in the in- 
trenchment which caused its evacuation, and lost him 
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the battle. His dispositions were good. The intrench- chap. 
inent served as the pivot whereon to move his array ; ~ 

had that been held, he could not have been beaten, itgo. 
Accidents not very dissimilar have before this decided 
the fate of greater battles, without that prejudice and 
passion have fixed tlie blame on the commander. 

The remainder of the campaign may be told in a few 
words. The next day Lally fell back to Chitapet, 
taking with him all his Avounded ; tlience, sending the 
Marathas and native troops to Arkat, he retreated to 
.Tinji, but as at that point the English Avere nearer than 
himself to Pondichery, he made a cross-march to Val- 
davur, fifteen miles from that city. In this jxisition he 
Avas able to cover Pondichery, and to receive supplies 
from the south, lie Avas fortunate in being able to do 
so much, for had the English only folloAved up their 
victory Avith A'igour, they Avould have reached Pondi- 
chery before Lally, and that j)lace, destitute of pro- 
visions and of troops, Avould probably haA'c surrendered 
on the first summons. The English leader, lioAvcver, 
preferred the sloAver method of reducing the subordinate 
places held by the French — a policy Avhich the absence 
of d’Achc and the utter abandonment of Pondichery by 
the mother-country alloAvcd him to carry out uumedested. 

In pursuance of this resolution, Coote carried Chitapet 
on January 28 and Arkat on the 9th of the folloAving 
month. Timeri, Dcvikdta, Triuomali, and Alamjiarva 
fell about the same time ; Kiirikal surrendered on April 
5 ; on the I5th, Lally Avas constrained to retreat from 
Valdavur to within the hedge that bounded Pondichery ; 
and on the 20th, Chelambram, and a feAv days later 
Gudalur — the last important place except Thiagar and 
Jiuji held by the French in the Karnatik — fell into the 
hands of the English. It is not to be supposed that all 
these places were lightly given up. Some of them, 
indeed, Lally would have done Avell to evacuate, so as 
to carry with him the garrisons ; but Karikal, so long 
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CHAP, in the ])ossession of the French, their second seaport, 

. he made a great effort to preserve.* But what could 
27 (j() lu! do ? He found the enemies he met with inside the 
walls of Pondichery Averse than those he had to combat 
Avithout ; he found self-interest cveryAvhere, patriotism 
noAvliere. The inhabitants refused even to don the 
soldiers’ uniform, though only for the purpose of making 
a show hcfoie the enemy. Sedition, cabals, and in- 
trigues — everyone striving to cast upon Lally the dis- 
credit of tlic inevitable ruin that aAAuited them — every- 
one tliAvarting his Avishes, and secretly counteracting 
his orders — each man still bent on saving for himself 
Avhat he could out of the Avreck — this Avas the internal 
condition of Pondicheiy — tliese the men Avith respect 
to Avhoin it might be said that an a)>peal to patriotism 
Avas an appeal to a feeding that, long deadened, had now 
ceased entirely to exist. “From this time,” says Lally, 
“ Pondichery, Avithout money, Avithout ships, and Avith- 
out oA’eu proA’isions, might be given up for lost.” Yet 
though lie could not be blind to the impending result, 
Ijally himself used every effort to avert the catastrophe. 
He treated Avith the famous Haidar Ali, then cf)m- 
mander of the Maisur armies, for the services of 10,00(1 
men, one half of them horse, transferring at once to 
Haidar the fortress of Thiiigar, and jiromising him, in 
case of a favourable issue of the Avar, to make over to 
him Trichimipalli, ^ladura, Tiuivelli, and all the places 
he might compior in the Karnatik. In pursuance of 
this agreement, Makhdiim Ali arrived at Thiagar on 
June 4, and at Pondichery a few days later. The in- 
trigues of the councillors rendered this treaty partially 
abortive, but this did not prevent Makhdum Ali from 
attacking, on July 18, a corps of 180 English infantry, 

* The commandant at Karik^l was poor and faint a resistance, that he 
M. Renault de Bt. Germain, the same was brought to trial, and sentenced 
who had surrendered Chandranagar to be cashiered. Lally says he de- 
to Clive. At Karikiil he made so served death. 
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50 hussars, anrl nearly 3,000 native troops, inflicting 
upon them a severe defeat, and forcing the survivors to ^ . 

take refuge in Trivadi.* But it Avas not alone by such 1700. 
attempts at native alliances that Lally endeavoured to 
turn the tide of misfortune setting in so strongly against 
him. Weak as he Avas in European infantry, he de- 
termined to make one bold stroke to riel himsedf of the 
besieging enemy. To understand the plan he adopted 
it Avill be necessary to state that, after the retirement <if 
the French Avithin the be)unel-heelge Avhich forms the 
limits of Pondichery, the English lead taken up a posi- 
tion, their riglit resting on the foi t of Villaniir, and 
their left at the base of the hill of Ferimbe, the space 
betAveen covering an extent of about a mile and a lialf. 

In front of Perimbe they had, moreover, throAvn up a 
redoubt, armed Avith three pieces of cannon, Avlnlst the 
centre Avas covered by a house in a garden suriounded 
by a hedge, connected by a tree-avenue Avith tlie toAvn. 

The plan Avhich Lally arranged, and Avhich Avas so skil- 
fully devised as to deserve success, ]>rovided that, Avhilst 
his right column should surprise tlie nuloubt in front of 
Perimbe, and the centre the hedge-bound house, the 
left, which AA^as stationed on the other side of the river 
Ariakupum, should cross that river, and fall upon the 
rear of the enemy, Avho, it Avas calculated, Avould be 
thrown into utter confusion by the diversity of the 
attacks. T’o guard against mistakes, Lally the day 
previous accompanied the commander of the left column, 

M. d’Arambure, over the ground he Avas to take, indi- 
cating the point at Avhich he Avas to cross the river, and 
the exact direction he Avas then to pursue. 

But a fatality seemed to attend all the operations of Sop. 4. 
Lally. The surprise indeed was complete — ^for having 
iriven no intimation of the intended movement to his 

O 

councillors they Avere unable to betray him : the right 
assault comifletely succeeded, the redoubt being quickly 

* Wilks; Orme. 
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centre attack was desperately contested. 

^ -'-„ . The French never fought better. Colonel Coote, on 
17G0. his side, seeing the imptirtance of the place, brought up 
his best troops to defend it. But notwithstanding all 
his efforts, the French, though in the regiment of Lally 
alone they had lost eight sergeants besides several 
privates, still ])ersisted, hoping to hear every minute the 
sounds of the assault on the enemy’s rear. Just as 
these hopes were at their highest, d’Arambure and his 
men appeared, not in ths rear of the enemy, but 
between tlie assaulting columns and the town ! This 
officer, who on other occasions had behaved so well, 
would appear to liave lost his head ; he crossed the 
river at a far hjwcr point than had been poined out to 
liim, and brought liis men to the attack in exactly the 
opposite direction to that indicated by Lally. By this 
false move, he rendered impossible a success which, if 
attained, would have deferred, if it had not altogether 
prevented, the catastrophe that was to follow. 

The end was now near at hand. On September 16, 
Monson, who had succeeded Coote in the command of 
the English force, delivered an assault on the Ulgaral 
post, and compelled the French to quit the defence of 
the bound-hedge, and to retire under the walls of the 
place. This attack, however, cost the English many 
men, and Monson was so severely wounded, that Colonel 
Coote returned to take up his command. Notwith- 
standing this movement, which shut out all supplies 
from rondichery, Lally determined to continue the 
defence, and prohibited all mention of surrender. Every 
measure that could be adopted to procure sustenance 
for the troops was taken ; contributions Avere levied ; 
grain was dug out of places Avhere it had been buried 
for concealment; taxes Avere imposed;* the idle sections 
of the native inhabitants Avere turned adrift : no pre- 

* From the operation of these lat- town were specially exempted by the 
ter the European inhabitants of the Council, de Leyrit presiding^. 
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caution in fact was neglected to prolong the defence of chap. 
the town till the arrival of d’Achc, whose scpiadron Avas 
even then daily expected. 

But, on December 24, there remained in the maga- 
zines but eight days’ full rations for the soldiers. It 
had become necessary to reconsider the ])osition. Under 
these circumstances, Daily, Avho for the three weeks 
preceding had been confined to his bed by sickness, 
directed the assembly of a mixed council to take into 
consideration the terms which should bo offered to the 
English. The members of the party opposed to Dally, 
unwilling to take upon themselves any share in the re- 
sponsibility of a capitulation, evaded this order. But 
an event occurred Avhich rendered their evasion of the 
less consequence. On the 31st the roadstead of Pondi- 
chery was visited by one of those storms not uncommon 
at that season on tlie Koromandel coast. The effect of 
this on the English fleet w'as most disastrous. Three 
large ships Avere driven on shore tAvo miles below Pondi- 
chery ; three others, having on board 1,100 Euro]>eans, 
foundered; all the remainder Avere severely injured. 

Nor did the siege Avorks escape. All the batteries and 
redoubts raised by the besiegers AA'ere destroyed. Soldiers, 
unable to carry their muskets, had throAvn them aAvay 
in despair; all the ammunition, except that in store, 
was rendered useless ; every tent had been blown doAvn ; 
so great was the confusion that had a sortie been made 
by the garrison, not a hundred men could have been 
collected to resist it. The question of a sortie Avas 
indeed mooted in Pondichery, and though such a move- 
ment would, owing to the still raging Avind and the in- 
undation caused by the storm, have been attended Avith 
great difficulties, it ought certainly, even as a last 
despairing bloAV, to have been attempted. But Avho 
Avas there to organise such a movement 1 Dally lay 
helpless in his bed ; his orders canvassed and caAnlled 
at rather than obeyed. With the enemy at their gates. 
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citizens of I’onclichery thought more of combining 
•—■Y— ■ ^ tc thwart the general they hated, tlian of effectually 
1760. opposing the foe, Avho threatened tliem with destruction. 

No sortie, therefore, was made. 

1/61. Nevertheless, the storm had at least the effect of re- 
opening the door of ho])e to Lally and the garrison. If 
d’Ache or, failing d’Achd, if even five French ships 
were to arrive, tlie damaged English fleet could be des- 
troyed. With the destruction of that fleet, deliverance, 
and with it the command of the seas for at least twelve 
months could bi‘ obtained.* It became, therefore, an 
object with Lally to provide sul)sistence for his tnen for 
another fortnight long('r. To effect this, he sent to the 
Jesuit, Lavaur, and informed liim of his intention to 
searcli his convent for grain, which he had reason to 
believe was stored tliere. 'fhe reply to this ivas an 
agreement on the part of Lavaur to subsist the garrison 
till January 1 J. 

flow terribly each day passed, liow the expectation of 
the arrival of d'.Vch(\ eager and stimulating to action at 
the outset, bc'came gradually more and more faint, till 
it finally disapj)('are(l, can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. The Kuglish, on their part, were not idle. One 
week alter the storm they had nine ships in the road- 
stead ready for action, and they had erected new 
batteries in the place of those that had been destroyed. 
Further defence was then impossible. The French had 
but one day’s supply of food remaining. On January 
14, therefore, Lally summoned a council of war, to 
debate regarding the terms of surrender ; whilst de 

• Tlicre is no stron^ror proof of the instantly. Thus, on the strength of 
inoa])acity of the (.Toverninent of a mere rumour, the French Ministry 
TiOuis XV., than that (ilfercd by the did not hesitate deliberately to saeri- 
idleness of d'Ache at tliis e»>iijunc- lice India. They withheld the fleet 
ture. On the mere rumour that the from the point threatened by an array 
English Government were debating and ships of war, to keep it in tiie 
a plan for an attack upon Itourbon, quarter that was menaced only by 
the Cabinet of Versailles sent orders report . — Memoirs of Count Lally: 
to d’ Ache not to leave that island, or Voltaire^ s Fragments, 
should he have left it, to return to it 
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Leyrit, though invited to that council, assembled in chai>. 
opposition the Council of Pondichery to draw up 
articles of capitulation for the inhabitants. 

On the following day, the loth, a deputation from 
Pondichery was sent to the Englisli camp. The terms 
proposed by Lally were virtually terms of unconditional 
stirrender, for although he declined to give up the town, 
as not having authority to do so, and because arrange- 
ments between the two Crowns placed Pondichery, as he 
pretended, out of risk of capture, yet he declined further 
to defend it, and agreed to yield liimself and his troops as 
prisoners of war, stipulating only for the proper treatment 
of the inhabitants, the religious houses, and for the safety 
of the mother and sister of Rajii tSahib. In reply to 
these propositions. Colonel Coote, declining to discuss tlie 
question of the agreement between the two Crowns, 
offered the French commander ttu’ms identical Avitli 
those offered by Admiral Watson to IVI. Renault at 
Chandranagar, and by Lally himself to the commandant 
of Fort St. David. These juovided tliat the garrison and 
inhabitants should surrender, unconditionally, as prisoners 
of war. Coote would only ])romise, in addition, to give 
the family of Rajii Sahib a safe escort to Madras, and to 
treat the garrison favourably. 

On the following morning the English troops entered 
the Villaniir gate of the town, and in tlie evening took 
possession of the fortifications. The scene immediately 
preceding that last act is thus described by the English 
historian of the war, himself a contemporary, and a mem- 
ber of the Madras Council. “ In the afternoon,” writes 
Mr. Orme, “ the garrison drew up under arms on the 
parade before the citadel, the English troops facing tliem. 
Colonel Coote then reviewed the line, Whicli, exclusive 
of commissioned officers, invalids, and others who had 
hid themselves, amounted to 1,100, all wearing the face 
of famine, fatigue, or disease. The grenadiers of Lally 
and Lorraine, once the ablest-bodied men in the array. 
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CHAP, appeared the most impaired, having constantly put them- 
selves forward to every service ; and it was recollected 
1761 . from their first landing, throughout all the services 

of the field, and all the distresses of the blockade, not a 
man of them had ever deserted to the English army. The 
victor soldier gave his sigh (which none but banditti 
could refuse) to this solemn contemplation of the fate of 
Avar, Avhich might have been his own.” 

The scenes that followed the surrender Avere little 
creditable to the Franco-Indian officials of Pondichery. 
When Tally, directed by the victorious General to pro- 
ceed under an escort of English soldiers to Madras, was 
leaving the toAvn in a palanquin, he was insulted by a 
mob of some eighty of the principal adherents of de 
Leyrit, two of them members of his Council. These 
ruffians, who had openly avoAved their Avish to despatch 
him, Avere only prevented from executing their design by 
the presence of the escort. But Avhen, tAVo minutes later, 
Dubois, the intendant of the French General, and who had 
in his possession some most valuable documents, proving 
the corruption that had reigned Avithin the toAAm, attempted 
to folloAv his chief, he Avas assailed with the most furious 
menaces. Dubois, Avho, though almost seA'^enty years old 
and nearly blind, Avas a man of spirit, turned round to 
reply to these invectives, drawing his sword as he did 
so. He Avas immediately attacked by one Defer, and 
run through the body. His papers Avere at once secured 
by the conspirators. Well might the French historian,* 
relating this incident — this crossing of the two French 
SAvords on the threshold of the city that had been lost 
to France by French dissensions — forcibly describe it as 
“ a fit image and striking resume of the history of the 
last three years of the French in India.” 

We may be pardoned if for a feAV short sentences we 
leave the direct thread of our history to folloAv Tally to 
his last end. Sent from Madras to England, he found 

* M. Xavier Raymond. 
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on arrival there, that the hatred and fury with which he 
had been regarded in India had followed him to France. ^ . 
.Allowed by the English Government to proceed to Paris 17GI. 
on his parole, he attempted to bring home against de 
Leyrit and his Councillors the charges with which he had 
threatened them in India. This movement on liis part 
had the effect of uniting against him all the different 
parties criminated by his statement. Bussy and d’Ache, 
de Leyidt and Moracin, Father Lavaur and the Councillors 
of Pondichery — all made common cause against him. So 
great was the effect of the converging assertions of these 
difierent partisans, that even the Duke of Choiseul, one 
of the most powerful noblemen in France, advised Lally 
to seek safety in flight. But he, conscious of innocence, 
preferred to meet all the charges against him before the 
tribunals of his country. The proceedings were yet lan- 
guishing, Avhen, in 1763, Father Lavaur died. This 
intriguing monk, to make sure of his own position, had 
written two memoirs of the events that had happened at 
Pondichery, the one favourable, the other iuveterately 
hostile, to Lally. His papers, however, having fallen into 
the hands of the promoters of the accusation against the 
General, the favourable memoir was suppressed, and the 
other given to the world.* Strange as it may seem in 
the present day, this memoir was actually received by the 
Parlement of Paris as evidence against Lally, and was 
mainly decisive of his fate. Refused all legal aid by his 
judges, he was, after three years of lingering agony — fit 
sequel to his struggles in India — convicted, by a majority, 
of having betrayed the interests of the King and of the 
Company, and sentenced to be beheaded. A request, 
made by Marshal de Soubise “ in the name of the Army,” 
for commutation of the sentence, was coldly refused, and 
on May 9, 1766, transferred from his prison to a dung- 
cart, gagged and guarded, Lally was led forth to the 
scaffold — a striking example of the fate which, in the 
* Voltaire ; Orme. 
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^lai* France of Louis XV., awaited those who, though they 
— ^4, - had given all their energies to their country,* and whose 
1701. faults were faults natural to humanity, had the misfortune 
to be unsuccessful. Revolutionary France annulled the 
sentence which the France of the llourbons passed upon 
Lally, and restored his place in the annals of his country. 
Whilst there arc few, who, whilst they regret a fate so 
untimely and so undeserved, do not recognise the justice 
of the reversal of tlie sentence pronounced u])on Lally, 
none care to inquire after those whose combined in- 
capacity, corruption, and malevolence forged the bolt 
by which he was struck down. No memoir records the 
last hours of the palsied do Lcyrit, or of the irresolute, 
mindless d’Ache. Of Bussy — Bussy Avho promised so 
\vell, whose performances up to a certain point were so 
splendid — yet wlio deserted Dupleix in liis misfortunes, 
and who joined in the cabal against Lally — of Bussy it 
is only known that, after living luxuriously "I* on the 
enormous wealth he had acquired in India, he returned 
twenty years later, at the head of a hue army, to the 
Karuatik, there to lose his reputation and to die ! The 
very Company which had connived at his fate — 
which had shown itself on every occasion timorous, 
narrow-minded, and unjust — which had ruined and per- 
secuted to death the most illustrious of the proconsuls 
it had sent out to India — the Company did not long 
survive the execution of Lally. It died in 1709! 


* ‘‘No one,** wrote Colonel Coote 
after the capture, “has a higher 
opinion of Lally than myself. He 
has fought against obstacles which 1 
believed invincible, and he has con- 
quered them. There is not another 
man in all India, who could have 
kept on foot for the same length of 
lime an army without pay, and re- 
ceiving no assistance from any quar- 
ter.*’ 

Another English officer wrote at 
the time from Madras : — “It is a con- 
vincing abilities, the 

managing so long and vigorous a de- 


fence in a place where he was held in 
universal detestation.*’ 

t Js^ot only Bussy, hut de Leyrit 
and all the Counci Hors of Pondichery, 
took home with them large fortunes. 
Even that arch-intrigiier, the Jesuit 
La vaur, carried off with him 1,250,000 
francs, besides diamonds and hills of 
exchange lo a large amount. Yet 
to such an extent did he carry his 
duplicity, that he pretended poverty 
and actually petitioned to the Go- 
vernment for a small pension for his 
subsistence. — Voltaire^ Orme* 
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The fall of Pondichery was the natural precursor of 
the capture of the other places yet remaining to the . 
French in Southern India. On February 4, Thiagar 1761. 
surrendered to Major Preston, and on the 13th, Mahc 
to Major Munro. Jinji presented greater difficidties 
than either of those ])laces to an attacking force, but on 
April 5, the garrison, seeing the helplt^ssuess of its con- 
dition, surrendered on favourable terms to Captain 
Stephen Smith. Of the French troo])s in the service of 
the Company, 300 who were on detached duty at thc^ 
time of the siege, under MM. Alain and ITugel, took 
service with Haidar Ali ; 100 were embodied in the 
English army, in which, however, they showed them- 
selves as mutinously disposed as when commanded by 
their own countrymen ; the remainder became prisoners 
of Avar. 

We have noAv brought to a conclusion the history of 
that stirring episode, adorned with so many brilliant 
names, and boasting of some of the most original and 
striking achievements ever performed on Eastern soil, 
lleginning with small means, then suddenly astonishing 
the Avorld by its dazzling })romise, the venture of the 
French in India Avas destined to end thus early, in 
humiliation and failure. It Avas the sad fate of France, 
in this, the most unfortunate of her Avars, to be dis- 
graced on the Continent, and to lose simultaneously her 
possessions in the East and in the West. First, in en- 
deavouring to save Canada, she lost the best chance sin; 
ever had of conquering Southern India, for it cannot be 
doubted, but that the troops, the ships, and the money, 

Avhich the French Government diverted at the last 
moment from Lally’s expedition, would have sufficed to 
make him victorious everywhere on the Koromandel 
coast, might possibly even have enabled him to carry 
out his meditated designs upon Bengal. The diversion, 

Avhilst it caused the failure of the blow struck at 
English India, did not save Canada. After Canada 

pp 2 
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CHAi'. had fallen, sound policy would have dictated the 
. strengthening of Lally’s hands in the Karnatik, but 
1701 . tbe troops and the money which might still have 
enabled him to carry out his original designs, were 
frittered upon the armies of the nominees of Madame 
de Pompadour — ’the Soubises, the llichelieus, the Cou- 
tades, and the Broglios, with their legions of opera- 
dancers and hair-dressers.* To keep up those costly 
armies — which nevertheless Avere barely able to make 
head against a lieutenant of the King of Prussia — and 
their more costly contingents, French India Avas left 
Avithout money sufficient to carry on a campaign, Avith- 
out reinforcements, AA'ithout even the few ships that 
miglit have sufficed to save her. IIoAvever much, then, 
the candid Frenchman of the present day may lament 
the corruption that Avas rampant amongst the officials 
of Pondichery — lioAvever he may mourn over the want 
of unanimity in her Council, and the intrigues of her 
Councillors — hoAvever much he may condemn the 
absence of patriotic devotion that contributed to her 
fall — he Avill still be forced to lay the chief blame at 
the door of France, on the shoulders of the sensual 
monarch under Avhose rule the resources of the king- 
dom Avere so lavishly Avasted and misdirected. Whilst 
English India received plentiful supplies of men and 
ships in abundance, and thought herself hardly-used, 
because, in the last year of the Avar, she did not also 
receive her annual supply of money, French India, 
after the arrival of Lally’s troops, received from the 
mother-country scarcely more than two millions of 
francs ! There could be but one result to such a mode 
of supporting a colony, and that result appeared on 
.Tauuary IG, 17G1. 

We do not hesitate thus to fix the date of the final 

• The reader is referred to Carlyle’s lieu, given in his Fredenek the 
graphic description of the followers Great. 
of the armies of Souhise and lliche- 
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failure to establish a French Fjmpire in India, because ohap. 
up to the moment of the actual capitulation, it was . ^ 

always possible that the fall of Poiidichery might be i76l. 
delayed, aud a chance afforded to the French of again 
asserting their supremacy. United counsels and ener- 
getic action so late even as January 1, 1761, might 
have caused the annihilation of the besieging array ; the 
arrival of d’Ache up to the Gth would have forced the 
Fiiglish to raise the siege, and might even have insured 
the destruction of their fleet. But the events of 
January IG made French supremacy in the Karuatik 
for ever impossible, ft is true that the Peace of Paris 
restored to Prance, in 17GG, Pondicliery aud her other 
dependencies in Southern India ; but they were 
restored dismantled and defenceless, with their trade 
annihilated, with their influence gone, with the curse of 
defeat and foilure stamjied upon their habitations ; they 
were restored at a time when Fngland, using well the 
precious moments, had rooted herself firmly in the soil. 

'riie difference in the power and position of the ilval 
settlements was shown clearly in 1778, when on tire 
breaking out of war betwx>en France and England, Pon- 
dichcry was at once invested and captured by a British 
army.* It is true, indeed that during that war, the 
French made a desperate effort to profit by the misfoi-- 
tunes of England in America, by sending out 3,000 
men under Bussy and a fleet under Suflfren to assist 
Haidar Ali, then alone almost a match for the few 
English in Madras. But whilst, on sea, the splendid 
achievements of the greatest of French admirals covered 
with a halo of glory this last effort on the part of 
France to expel the English from the Karnatik, on land 
the campaign was productive of little but disaster.f 

* Pondiohery was restored to and 1815. 

France by the Peace of 1783, cap- t For an account of this war the 
tured again in 1793, restored by the reader is referred to the snpplemon- 
Peaoe of Amiens, captured again m tary work of the author, entitled 
1803, and linally restored m 1811 ‘'Final French Struggles in India.** 
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CHAP. Thencefortli the attempt was renounced, and partisans 
. and adventurers represented France at the courts of 
J 761 . native princes, and endeavoured, though in vain, to 
accomplisli by their means the result, which at the 
period we have described, had been indeed possible, but 
which, after January IG, 1701, was for ever illusory and 
hopeless. 

But was there not, it may be asked, something due 
to the ditferent characters of the rival nations, that con- 
tributed to a result so disastrous to France ? Much, 
very much, in our opinion. England, doubtless, in the 
greater wealth of her East India Company, in the 
greater influence of its Directors with the government, 
and in Inn’ free paiiiamentaiy system, possessed advan- 
tages which were denied to France. We believe that 
tlie fact that the Directors of the East India Company 
were often members of parlianumt, and as such pos- 
sessed considerable influence with the Ministry of the 
day, tended not a litth' to that prompt action of the 
latter, to that despatch of royal fleets to defend tlie 
(!onipany's possessions, which acted so fWourably for 
English interests. Under the despotic system of 
France such action was but seldom taken ; the Com- 
pany was, except in rare instances, left to defend its 
])ossessions with its own ships alone. ■ Whilst England, 
^vorking in unison with its East India Company, saw 
clearly that imperial interests required her to use im- 
perial means to defend the seltleracnts of the Company, 
the France of Louis XV., throughout the e])och of 
which we have written, but once raised herself to the 
height of regarding India from an imperial point of 
view, and then, as we have seen, displayed a want of a 
resolute and decided policy, which rendered success im- 
possible. But, though this circumstance mainly caused 
the fall of French India, there were other circumstances 
dependent on the character of the agents on the spot. 
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that contributed raucli to the same result. We confess chap. 
that before Ave had studied the public documents which . 
form the basis of this history, we could not understand 1701 . 
how it was that characters so brilliant, so energetic, so 
enterprising, as Du])leix, Ija Bourdonnais, Bussy, and 
1 Ailly, should have failed, opposed as they Averc by men, 

Avho, Avith the exception of Clive and Lawrence, must 
be regarded as inferior to them in capacity. But th(A 
solution of the question becomes after examination easy. 

Those four French names shine out as binght liglits 
among a crowd of flickering satellites. It is they, or 
rather — for ho stands out far above the others — it is 
Dupleix, the lustre of whose great name reflects the 
struggles of liis countrymen for empire in the East. He 
did it all. lie Avas unsupported cxce])t by Bussy. J le 
it Avas who caused the fame of the French nation to re- 
sound in the palaces of Helhi, Avho carved out a policy 
Avhich his rivals seized and folloAVcd. He did not suc- 
ceed, because he Avas not properly supported at home, 
because he Avas alone amongst his countrymen in India. 

Those contests for the possession of Trichinapalli 
shoAved that, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, his soldiers Avould not Avin battles. Ho could 
do everything but imbue them Avith his oavii spirit. 

He Avas in fact alone — in everything supreme, exce])t as 
a soldier in a fteld. 

If Ave examine, on the other hand, the conduct of the 
English, wo sliall see numberless instances of tlie per- 
tinacious character of her people. Not counting Clive, 

Avho Avas but for a limited period on the scene, there 
was not a man in the English settlements equal in 
genius to Dupleix. But, again, there were many, very 
many among them, far superior to any of the subor- 
dinates of Dupleix, Bussy alone excepted. The daring 
of Lawrence, the dogged pertinacity of Saunders and 
his Council, the vigour and ability of Calliaud, of Forde, 
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CHAP, of Joseph Smith, of Dalton, and of many others, stand 
. out in striking contrast to the feebleness, the incapacity, 
1701 . the indecision, of the Laws, the d’Auteuils, the Bren- 
niers, the Maissins, and others whom Dupleix was forced 
to employ. Never w'as England better served than 
during that struggle. Never was there more apparent, 
alike amongst her civil and railitiiry agents, that patriotic 
devotion to duty, which ought to be the highest aim oi 
every servant of his country. In the Ercnch settlement 
this feeling burned far less brightly. The efforts of the 
greatest amongst her leaders were marred and thwarted 
by the bickerings and jealousies of subordinates. We 
see La Bourdonnais sacrificing the best interests of 
France to his greed for money and to his jealousy of 
Dupleix ; G-odcheu, owing to the last named feeling, 
undoing the brilliant work of his predecessor ; Maissin 
refusing to annihilate the English at Trichinapalli ; de 
Ticyrit and his Council thwarting T^ally ; the very Coun- 
cillors scrambling for illegal gains, and dabbling in 
peculation ; those energies which should have been 
united against a common enemy employed to ruin one 
another. Under such circumstances the result could 
not have been long deferred. Sooner or later it was 
inevitable. But for one man the stake for which the 
two countries played would never have been so great. 
It was Dupleix who made French India, it was France 
who lost it. If, in the present; day, there exist amongst 
her citizens regi'ets at the loss of an Empire so vast, so 
powerful, so important, inhabited by a people who were 
civilised when we were naked savages, and who possess 
so many claims to the sympathy and attachment of every 
intelligent European, it will be impossible for P'rauce 
herself — however much she may condemn the action of 
her Government of those days, and lament the infatua- 
tion and misconduct of her countrymen — to suppress a 
glow of pride at the i*ecollection that it was a child of 
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her soil who dared hrst to aspire to that great dominion, chap. 
and that by means of the impulse which he gave the 
inhabitants of Ifindustan have become ixuananeutly 17^1 
united to their long-parted kinsmen — the members of 
the great family of Europe. 


TUB END. 
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PIIOOFS OF THE BllIBIXiJ OF LA BOUBDONNAIS. 


1 . 

In tlio first edition of this work T ;ij>j>eiuh‘(l ii note to tlie 
referring to the bribing of La Jk^urdonnais, wliieh ran as follows : 

It was charged against Tia Bourdonnais in his lifethne, that lu* had 
accepted a present from tlie Englisli of 1 ()(),()()() pagodas (about four 
lakhs of rupees) as the price of tlie ransom-treaty made with the 
English. 

The charge was brought forward separately by M. iK^premesnil and 
M. de Kerjean. The first said that he liad Inward M. DupUnx atlinu 
that an Englishman laid told liim that l(K),(}00 pagodas had betui given 
to La Jlourdonnais for th(^ ransom. Ih^ added that h(‘ had done his 
best to ascertain tlie truth of the fact, but had been aide io learn 
nothing. 

The second, M. de Kerjean, as>.erte<l that he laid heard a JeA\, 
retire<l to Pondichery, affirm, that thi^ English had given INI . d(* l^a 
Bourdonnais 100,000 {)agodas, as an a,cknowledgment of the gor»d ti*('at- 
mont they had received at his hands, ami that he, the J(*w, as his shar<^ 
of this payment, had been taxed at 7,000 pagodas, which amount he 
had not paid. 

“ Le Bourdonmus's re^dy to these assertions, was, in substance*, that 
they ejnanated from two men, one the n(‘phew, th<* other the son-in-law, 
of Dupleix, that he had avoided the last fai’ewell to the English- 
governor because he heard that he intended to olfcr liim a present; 
that had he received such a present, he would not have placed himself 
in the position of being obliged to restore it, by deferring the evacua- 
tion of jMadras from October to January; that it was not ])robablo 
he would have been received with such distinction in London by two 
members of the Madras Council, if they bad known as if it had been 
trin^ they must have known, that the ransom ha-d been the result of a 
bribe. 

‘‘ Here the matter dropped for a time, it being considered that the 
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<;] largo had fallen through. It was revived, however, in 1772, by an 
English gentleman, Mr. Clrose, who wrote an account of his voyage to, 
and residence in, the East Indies. He states as folio w.s : — ‘The gov- 
ernor and Council settled the pi-ice of the ransom with the French 
commodore (La Bourdoiinais) at 1,100,000 pagodas, or X*421, 66G 
sterling, besides a ver)/ vtilnahle present to the conintodore^ who was lollliny 
to evacuate his con/piest upon these terrnsj and leave the English in 
full possession of their Fresideiiey.’ ” Grose’s “ East Indies,’’ vol 
2, p. 20. 

“ In ‘ Mill’s India,’ dih edition, vol. ^1, pp. 37, 38, we have evidence 
to the same efVect. Professor IL. II. Wilson alllrms that ‘a letter to a 
proprietor of East India Stock, piihlished in 1850, by a person who was 
evidently concerned in the Government of Madras at the time, 
describes discussions which took ]ilacc at home, in regard to the payment 
of certain bonds given by the (fovorument of Madras to raise money to 
tlie extent of 100,000 pagodas, which, it is intimated, wore presented to 
the French cominaii<lcr as the pi-ice of his moderation.’ But tliere 
exists proof of the bict, far mon^ clear and poshive. Papers, now in 
tlie India House (Law case, No. 31, dated March 3, 1752), show that 
the Directors of tlijit day wave convinced, on the testimony of Madras 
members of the Council, that La Bourdounais was promised by bond, 
100,000 pagodas (about T40,000) over and above the 1,100,000 pagodas 
stipulated in the bond given him for public use, in considei’ation of 
restoring IMadras to the Englisli. This, we think, is conclusive. 

“The evidence of this T^aw Case was first made known to the writer 
by 8ir Walter Morgan, Cliief Jn.stico of the High Court of Agra. Tlie 
natui’O of its contents Wiis .subsequently verified on the spot by his 
friend, Professor Fitz~Edwar«l Hall, librarian of the Tmlia House.” 

IT. 

For twenty-threo years, so fai* as I am aware, this note remained im- 
noticecl. Its conclusions were accepted by all the reviewers, even in 
Fi'ance, in whicli country a translation of the work was published in 
1871. 1 had heard that vSir George Birdwood had not accepted my 

conclusions, and had threateiieil to publish a refutation of them, 
but 1 had seen nothing of his actually published on tlie subject 
until at the end of 181)1 1 stumbled upon a work of his entitled, 
lie 2 )ort of the old Records of the I tidia Office^ ivith supplenieMtary note 
and appendices, second reprint, 1891. In one of the notes to that work 
1 read a long statement challenging the c-onclusions I had arrived at 
twenty-three years before. The note seemed to me to be the work of 
a man who liad bent all his energies to make a bad cauvse appear a good 
one. Apart from its facts, every one of which told against the writer, 
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it indulged mainly in conjecture, and went so far as to lecture me for 
unearthing a story which told against the fame of La Bourdonnais. 
'Pliat I may not be accused of exaggeration I append Sir George Bird- 
wood's note in full detail. In the next section of this appendix I shall 
submit it to a cruical examination. 

The note (page 24.2 of Sir George Birdwood’s book) runs as 
follows : — 

Tlie subject of La Bourdonnais’s (B(‘rnard Brain^ois Main! de la 
Bourdonnais, b. at St. Malo, 1G91)) bribery has always had an interest 
for minds given to seai'ching out mean and sordid causes for the great 
results of history. Having carefully read tlirough the ‘Law (Jase, No. 
31, of 3rd Marcli, 1752,’ the only original document in this country, 1 
believe, in tlie matter, and cited by Colonel Mallcson, Histortf of the 
Frmich in India, 157, note, 1 have been led to the opinion that it 

afibrds no conclusive evidence of the truth of the charge. The capture 
of Madras by La Bourdonnais, its abortive ransom by Govern oi* Morse 
and his Council which, according to the charge against him La Boui*- 
donnais was induced to accept by a bribe of 100,000 pagodas (.£*40,000), 
and the annexation of the towm by Dupleix, and its final restoration to 
the English, formed an unconsidered episode of the war of the Auvstrian 
Succession, 1744-1748. That war at once brought England and France 
into conflict ; and the first hostile act of each country was to fit out a 
naval expedition for the destruction of the other’s mercantile settle- 
ments in the Indian Ocean. 

“The English fleet was the first to arrive in the Bay of Bengal in 
1745, when Dupleix, the Governor of Fondichery, in great alarm sent a 
large present to the Nawab of the Carnatic, who replied, as desired, by 
forbidding the English, who u^) to that time were liis tributaries, from 
engaging in hostilities within any part of his dominions. The English 
fleet In consequence left the ‘Bay and Coast,’ in 1746. They liad no 
sooner disappeared than La Bourdonnais with the squadron he had 
collected together with extraordinary energy from the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, entered it ; and now Morse, the Governor of Madx*as, 
1744-1749, in his turn applied to thoNawab of the Carnatic to restrain 
the French, as he had previously restrained the English, from hostil- 
ities, but, as Morse neglected to send a present with his application, it 
was left without an answer. In conseipience, on 18th August, 1746,“** 
(as this interesting Law Case, in correction and amplilication of the 

* Note hij Colonel Mallcson. The history. This corresponds to the date 

fleet on this occasion was commanded, quoted by Sir G. Birdwood, 18 August, 
not by La Bourdonnais, but by M. de la old stjle. The new style was adopted 
Portbarrd. The dale was August 2yth, in England in 1751. 
new style, which 1 have followed in my 
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Viigue startemeiits of our standing histories, inform us) La Bour- 
<lonnais, with eight ships niuler his command, appeared before the 
town of Madras, and t]re<l a few sliots in the Fort St. (Teoi*gc, and some 
broadsides into the l^rittcess ^fari/y one of the Englisli Oonlpany^s 
ships then in the roads, and afterwards lay to in the ofEng, or cruised 
up and down the Ooroinandol coast, in siglit of tlie town and people 
of Madras, On Ilrd Septenibei*, IVlorse anti his C.^ouneil lieard that La 
liourdonnais had lauded his men somewhere down the coast, and was 
marching on Madras ; and the next day he opened his attack on the 
town. On the lOth of IVloivso and liis Council, excepting 

Mr. Fowko, came to a resolution to capitulate, ami treat for the niiisom 
of the place; and for that purpose Mr. Monson who was next to 
Morse in Council, and Mr. ITally burton, an English gentleman of 
Madras, who spoke Frencln, were deputed to wait on ‘ Monsieur La 
Bourdonnais/ and settle terms with him. These, in biief, were that 
tlie town should pay 1,100,000 pagodas for its ransom; and the 
charge of bribery and treason against La Bourdonnais is that he agreed 
to this lansom in c( nsideration of a further sum of 100,000 pagodas, 
to be given to him for his own private use and gratihcation, Buphdx 
(juashe<l the treaty ami c()n1iseate<l all the Company’s property in 
Madras, and all private property, excepting only personal apparel and 
jewelry, and carried oti*the cliitd* people of the place piisoners to Pondi- 
cherry, and annexed Madras (appointing Paradis Governor) to the 
Fi'ench possessions on the C/Oroinamlel coast. 

“Had La Bourdonnais stood loyally by Bupleix at this conjuncture 
(after the oxamjde of our English officers in the early days of the 
Company’s adventuies in India.) the future dominion of India would, 
as far as we can now judge, have passed away from us altogether, and 
‘the ti-ade, navigation, and compiest of the Indies’ fallen into the 
hands of the French. Ihit La Bourdonnais, in a hulT, set sail from 
Madras, 29th October, 174G, leaving Dupleix in the lurch; thus 
throwing to the winds the greatest opportunity the French ever had 
of establishing their Em]>iro in the East. .Dupleix fully understood 
this ; and that La Bourdonnais did not, is the true secret of his 
strange conduct ; and not that he took a bribe ; or if lie took it as a 
mere complimentary present (dusturi) that he was in the least 
inlluonce<l by it. 

“ After this tlio operations of the French and English against each 
other dragged on in an iiieHective manner for a year or two more ; and 
on the conclusion of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, Madras was 
restored to the English Company. 

“ On his return to Franco La Bourdonnais was at once thrown into 
the Bastille, on the charge of collusion with the English in the matter 
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of the ransom of Madias ; but after a trial extending over three years 
(1748-51), was fully acquitted and set free. Pie died broken-hearted 
in 1755. His acquittal by liis own Crovemment, which was inspired 
by the deepest resentment against him, is a strong fact in his favour ; 
and Colonel Mallesou, a soldier as well as a liistorian, should at least 
have himself i*ead the recortls of the case, not only in the India Ollico 
but in the hVench Admiralty, before reviving so scandalous a. charge 
against one of the noblest ornaments of the French Navy, l^a Bour- 
<lonnais acted with the gravest indiscretion, and tliat sulliciently 
accounts for his strange, and in a iiolitical sense, culpabh* conduct. 
That he was a traitor is, for anyone who is acquainted with his charac- 
ter, an impossible assumption. lie was a brave, ai*dent, and adventur- 
ous sailor, whoso only idea, in fitting out his expedition from Bourbon 
and Mauritius, was to harry the English trade in Indian waters, and 
exact war prizes. Dupleix, on the contrary, was a calculating, prescient 
statesman, with a constitutional contempt for lighting (whicli, he useal 
to say, “ confused his thoughts whose far-reaching policy was directed 
to the complete ex])ulsionof the English fi'om India, end the raising of 
a great Fiench Empire on the foundations we liatl laid. From the 
moment, therefore, that these two men met tliey were in direct 
antipathy with each otlicr, and in all these transactions at JVladras 
in the autumn of 174C, La Bourdonnais’s perverse part from tlie first 
was to withstand and disconcert Dupleix’s [)olitical plans. He acted 
after the manner of all French leaders in India in the last century, 
audit is the commonplace moral of history that it was in this manner 
they lost India, 

‘‘ But to return to the evidence ollered hy Law Case, No. 31, of the 
3rd March, 1752. Colonel Malleson merely refers to it without fpiot- 
ing it. I will now (piote every material passage bearing on La 
Bourdonnais\s alleged bribery and treason ; premising that the ease arose 
from the objection of the Court of Directors of the East Tmlia Company 
to meet the bonds on which the sum required for the ransom of Madras 
was raised, on the ground that, in part at least, the bonds had been 
given, not to save the Company’s jjroperty, but the private property of 
the Governor and his Council. Morse and the rest, excepting Fowke, 
examined by the Court, were really on their own defence, and it may be 
said that the only impartial evidence incriminating La Boiirdonnais to 
the extent of his receiving a complimentary gratification (dusturi) 
is that of Fowke. 

“ Folio 3, — Mr. Morse, late Governor of Fort 8t. George, in a letter to 
a Committee of the Court of Directors (18th January, 1748) .... 
sjiys, ‘ I take this occasion to advise you, apart, that in tliat transaction 
(ransom of Madras), we were under the necessity for applying a further 
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sum besides that publicly stipulated by the articles (of ransom) which 
afiaiv, as it required privacy, was by the Council referred to myself and 
Mr, Mon son to bo negotiated.’ 

“ Mr. Moiison, in a letter to the Court of Directors {21st December, 
1748) says : ‘ I am to acquaint you that, in treating for the ransom of 
the place, we were soon given to understand that a further sum was 
necessary to be paid beside that to bo mentioned in the public treaty. 
You will ciisily imagine from the nature of the thing that it required 
to be conducted with some degree of secrecy. There was, however, 
a necessity for acquainting the Council with it, though for form’s sake 
and to preserve appearances with the person (we were) treating with, it 
was referred to Mr. Moi*s(‘ and myself to settle the matter with him ; 
T can, nevertheless, with great truth assure you that all the gentlemen 
of the Council were constantly faithfully acquainted with every step 
that was taken in the matter, except Mr. Kdward Fowke, who, from 
the beginning of the treaty about the ransom, declared that he would 
not join us in any of these measures, which by all the rest were thought 

absolutely iiocessain at the juncture It t*e mains 

for me to accpiaint you that we had no possible means for 
raising the money but by giving the Company’s bonds for it ; and 
this negotiation was not kept secret for those who supplied the money 
on this occasion, as they wei*e to a man informed of the use it was 
borrf)wed for, before they lent it, an^l thought by lending it they did a 
meritoiious piece of service to the Company ; bonds were accordingly 
given for so much as we could borrow under the Company’s seal and 
signed by Mr. Morse and the rest of the Council, except Mr. Edward 
Fowke. Part of the money thus borrowed was actually paid to the 
pei'son treated with, and the rest was disbursed in defraying the 
chai ges of the garrison until the BYench broke the capitulations and 
turned us out of the town.’ 

/Wio 4. — Mr. Monson in his letter {3rd May, 1748). . . . after 

excusing himself from declaring to whom . • . . this money . 

was given, says : ‘ I hope 1 shall stand excused if I declare no further 
than that part of the money was appropriated to pay six mouths’ salary 
and two months’ diet to your covenant servants, with a month’s arrear 
to the garrison, besides sundry payments to the olHcers and sailors of 
the Princess to your oHicers and military that were going to 

Cuddalore, and some little advances we judged necessary towards our 
future re-establishment, the rest of the money, with the diamonds, was 
actually and bona fide applied to the purpose already mentioned (the 
payment of that person) which in the opinion of those concerned in the 
business would have redounded very much to the honour, the credit, 
and tlie real advantage of the Company.’ 
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Folio 5. — Air. Fltlward -Fovvko .... speaking (letter of the 25th 
of December, 1746) of the ransom .... says: ‘in regard to rail- 
soming of the town, afterwards when Alonsieur la Hourdoiinais told us 
we might march out with our swords and hats, 1 thought it (goin-^ out 
with swords and hats) much more to your interest than to at?ce[)t the 
terms that were agreed upon . . . . T could have consoutod so far 

as five or six lacs .... Aladra.s is but a tributiiry town .... 
tiierefore 'for your Honours to be loaded with such a monstrous sum, and 
the Native Government not to feel a.ny partof so sevort^ a. blow, would, 
J am afrabl, in future have a very bad ollect, espi3L*ially with a, little 
money laid out among the great men, whi(*h the French know pretty 
well how to place.’ 

Again, 3rd Alarch, 4(J748, ‘ 1 can assure you, gentlemen, not- 

withstanding T may hav^e appeared so lukewarm in d(d'enc<} of your 
town .... I would rather have sacrilicijd my lif(5 than to have 
acceded to those terms of agreement, I thouglit them as direc^tly oppo- 
site to your interest, honour and credit, as otlioi's tliought tlieni for it* 
Tn the same letter ho says one of the bonds was brouglit to him to 
sign ; and lie wrote on it : — ‘ I acknowledge Air. George Jones to have 
brought me the above-mentioned bond to sign, but as 1 do not approve 
the ransom, nor do T know whether I am now legally authorised (being 
a- prisoner of La Bourdonnais) to take up money on tlie Company’s 
account, 1 rcifiised to sign it.’ 

“ Folio 10. — Tn the examination (1753 ?) of the bond (auditors by inte r 
rogatories, Alessrs. Abraham Franco, Jacob Franco, Aaron Vvauks i}ifer 
(dia, say ; ‘ That they heard ami believe that tlie then Pr<\si(hait and 
Council of Fort Ht. George did, after tlie 10th of »Septembor, 1740, 
agree to give and pay to Alonsieur de la Bourdonnais 88,000 pagodfis, 
but they did not know and believe that the said 88,000 pagfxlas, or 
any part thereof were so agreed to be jiaid in order to free or (?x(mj[)t 
the goods and effects of the inercdiaiits and inhabitants .... and 
particularly the goods and effet^ts of the said Governor in Council, or 
the said »Solomon Solomons (one of tlie bondholders) in their private 
capacity from being seized, taken, or plundered, hut that th(‘ s.ime was 
agreed to be given or paid to the said Alonsieur de la Boiirdounais, as a 
douceur or present on behalf of the said East India Company, with the 
view to reduce the amount or value of the ransom insisted on by the 
said Alonsieur de la Bourdonnais.’ 

“And the same further say (Folm 11), ‘Tliey do believe in their con- 
sciences that .... the same and said present of 88,000 pagodas, as 
agreed to he given to the said Alonsieur de la Bour<lonnais, wus 
^ entered into for the benefit and interest of tlie Eust India Company.’ 

Folio 12. — Fi-ancis Salvadore, executor to Jacob Salvfwiore, says; 

QQ 
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He don't know, but hnth beard and believes that the said President ami 
Council did after tlie said 10th day of September, 174G, agree to give 
and pjiy to or to the use of the said Monsieur de la Ilourdonnais the 
sum or value of 88,000 pagodas, as at present,* but wlietlier , . , , 

in order to exempt or free the goods and efl'ects of tlie said Governor 
and Council in their piivate capacity, or the said Edward and Joseph 
Fowke, or the said Jacob Salvadore, . , . .he don’t know nor has 

been informed.’ 

Folio "11. — In I'oply to certain interrogatories, Mr. Monson says; 

He, the said Mr. Monson, having afterwards (after the treaty of ran- 
som had been settled) heard from Monsieur de la Bourdonnais that 
they must pay him down 100,000 pagodas, if they expected performance 
of tlie agrtuumuit, lie communicated such his information to the Council, 
who, after <lelilK‘ra,tion agreed to pay it, but says this money was not 
<lema.nded for granting the 15th and 16th articles.’ 

“ Again : — ‘ ISIo receipt was taken or required for the money privately 
paid, nor couhl any be insisted on in such a transa cation, nor was any 
4igrcemont made for returning the 88,000 pagodas in case the treaty was 
reje(;tcd by tlie (governor and Council of Pondi(?liery; and can’t say 
whethei’ the Governor and Council of Poiidichery were ever informed 
-of this private' transaction.’ 

Folio — ISlr. Fowke, in answer to the interrogatories, t^ays 

‘ He is a- strangt'r to the i>ayment, but don’t doubt the money being 
paid.’ 

“ Fn Folio No. 11, Francis Salvadore, executor to Jacob Salvadore, 
seems to prove that IMr. Mor.'.e and Messrs. Edward and Joseph Fowke 
advanced money on the Council bonds for the ransom; but I should 
lik<> s<am‘om^ hettt'r ac(|uainted with the phraseology of money dealings 
to examine tliis passage, l*efore relying on it as of any pertinence in the 
present question, 

111 the wlioh^ case the extract from Folio 23 seems to mo the only 
evidence tliat any money was ever j)aid to La Bourdonnais by way of 
dmtiiri. Excepting Fowke, all tbe rest of the Council are out of Court, 
and so would Foivlce if\ while, he disapproved of the capitulation, he yet 
joined xvlih Solowons, Salvadore, Franco, and the rest of these extortioners 
in ndvancinp monejf on the Council bonds he would not himself siqn. 
Indeed, if Edwartl Fowke was pex'sonally interested, as a sleeping 
partner with his brother Josepli, in the prospective profits of an usurious 
advance of this kind, this of itself would bo a sufficient explanation of 
his refusal to join with Messrs Morse and Monson in signing the bonds 

* Note htj Colo'iud Malleson. Sir G. no meaning, I presume that he intended 
Bir*^woo<i writes in the printed volume to write present.” 

♦‘at present,” but as those words convey 
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for the jimoiint, on the plausible pretext of hiwS disapproving of a 
capitulation that could not possibly have been prevented. Besides, 
if anyone who advanced the money knew for what it was intended, 
Duploix, through his half-caste wife, to whom ho owed, so much ol' the 
success of his intrigues in India, would eiivsily have obtained suliicient 
evidence against La Bourdonnais to convictt him when ho was put on 
his trial for corruption and treason on his return to France. On the 
face of the case also voiy little of the 88,000 pagodas could have gone 
to La Bourdonnais ; and what Colonel Malleson states is that ho received 
100,000.* La Bourdonnais was probably quite capable of accepting a 
douceur or dusturL It was the universal (aistoni of his time. It was 
one of the perquisites of public ofiice. But this document, cited with- 
out quotation by Colonel Malleson, affords no evidence for i*eviving the 
charge of corruption and treiuson against La Bourdonnais after his 
acquittal by his own (government. It seems to me voiy probable that, 
in consideration of La Bourdonnais’s ‘ politeness and generosity in 
exempting Madras fi-orn pillage * (T am quoting from tJie case from 
memory, for J c.annot trace the pjissage), ‘ '^riie (.Tovernor, ISTicholas 
Morse, and his Council, ‘.igreed to make him a private present, and 
raised 88,000 pagodas for the purpose , that this sum w.us mostly otlior* 
wise expended ; an<l that ditlieulty having arisen with the Court of 
directors about refunding this and oilier sums embraced in the ransom, 
it was plausibly pleaded tliat this particular sum was j:)aid to La Bour- 
donnais to secure thi‘ cxocaition f>f a treaty of ransom which was never 
exercised but disvowed by Dupleix.” 


III. 

8uoh is tlie case which Hir George Bird wood lias submitted to tlie 
public to dis})rove my contention that La Bourdonnais was oflered, and 
received, a considerable sum of money, probably 1 00,000 pagodas, foi* 
negotiating the ransom of Madras. 

My contention, the reader will recollect (pages 1 GO-2), was that whilst 
Dupleix did not desire iliat Madras should be ransomed, La Bourdon- 
nais persisted in negotiating to ransom it in cider to gain a large sum 
of money for himself, I now (contend that nob only is my argument 
proved to the hilt, hut it is proved by the evidence which Hit* George 
Birdwood has providetl. His method is oertaiiily a queer method. He 


* Note hy Colonel MtUleBon. In the 
first edition, page 157, Colonel Malle- 
son wrote in the note : “It was charged 
against La Bourdonnais in his lifetime 
that he had accepted a present from, the 
English of 100,000 pagodas (about four 


lakhs of rupees) as the price of the 
ransom treaty made with the English.” 
In the text, also page 157, Colonel 
Malleson wrote: “ That he did receive 
a considerable sum is undeniable.” 
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makes a gre.at (lisj)lay of force ; lie poses as the pure and upright mau 
who is incapable of searcliing out mean and sordid causes for the great 
results of histoiy.” He then marslials his witnesses, men some of 
them of distinction in their time; the only men whose evidence could 
throw any light on the subject; and tlien, when he finds that their 
evid<mce tells against his theory, and establishes beyond a doubt the 
statement that ija llourdonnais did negotiate for and accept a bribe for 
tlie ransom of Madras, he asks the i^eader to disbelieve them because 
‘‘ tlujy were really on t heir own defence/' '^I'hey were not on their own 
rle,f(*nce moi*e than a, member of Council of the present day would bo 
who might be asked to naiaate certain transactions in which, by vji*tne 
of his ollice, he lia-d iakim a pi'ominent ]>a,rt. Who hut M r. Morse and 
Mr, Monson <;oul(l li.ive revcialed tlie negotiations between themselves 
and La Dourdonnais ? It is conceivable wliy their evidence is veiy 
disap])ointing to Sir Ceorgo Jlirdwood, for it ]>rovos iny contention ; 
thei*efore lu^ can find no other method of getting rid of it than by 
summarily jmtting the witnesses out of court. Bui, T would ask, is 
that fair argument? i am wrong to call it argument^ at all ; it is the 
resource of a mind drivmi to its last shift to avoid a palpable issue, 
'rim then late (lovernor of Madras and his senior member of Oonncil, 
sta.t(‘ that La*^Bourdonuais insisted on negotiating for and accepting a. 
bribe (vide Folio 3, 4, and 21, quoted by Sir George Birdwood), they 
fornuMl the committee to wliich the negotiation was intrusted; and 
tlieir stateiuent is practically confirmed by the men to whom they 
applieil to raise tla^ money (vide Folio 10.) Tladr colleague, Mr. Fowke, 
although a stranger himself to the tiMiisaction, expresses “ his belief 
tliab the money was paid/' 

So much for the facts of the case. But Sir George Birdwood, fight- 
ing against (ionviction, .stat(‘s that after a. trial of over three years in 
FiMiice La Bouinlonnais was accpiitted of this very charge. He was 
acupiitted simply because the evidence on which he now stands con- 
demned had not then been taken. La Bourdonnais captured Madras 
and negotiated for the ransom in 174G ; he was tried in France in 
1718-51 ; tlie date of the case in wliich the evidence regarding him is 
i*(‘corded in England is 1752. Wlio can doubt but that if that evidence 
li.ul been in existence during 1748-51 , and had been produced before 
the court wliich tried La Bourdonnais in France, lie would have been 
condemned ? There is no getting away from that evidence. And here 
1 would Ciill attention to the fact that it entirely satisfied the distin- 
guished judge who first brought it to my notice, and who subsequently 
became Chief Justice of the High Court of Madras. 

But I have not yet done with Sir George Bii*dwood. Beaten at all 
points, and forced at last to admit that La Bourdonnais may have 
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received some money, he suggests that it may have been by way of 
dasiuTt or douceur^ and that the former was one of “ tlie peniuisitos of 
public otlice.” further, that the members of Council may liavo given 
it out of their private purse in consideration of the politeness and 
generosity of La Bourdonnais in exempting Madras from pillage, bet 
us examine these suggestions for a. few momcmts. 

Let me recall the attention of the reader to the position of La 
Bourdoiinais. lie }\ad captured Madras from the English, 1 1 is 
superior, tlie Governor of Pondichery, wanted to keep Madras, and 
oi'dered La Bourdonnais not to ransom it, but to make it over to oiiic*ers 
wliom lie nominated, if La Bourdonnais had obeyed him he w'ould 
have received no private money for himself, lie, therefore, negotiate ‘d 
with the two senior members of the English Council for the i*aiisom of 
the place. The witnesses j^^rove that as tlio negotiations procetnled 
La Bourdonnais made known that he must hav(*. something for 
liiinself. Whether he (*a.lled it dastttrt^ or douceur^ or present, or bribe, 
is absolutely immaterial. All four w’ords meant the same thing, i'liey 
meant the ti’ansfer of about 100,000 pagodas to La Bourdonnais^ 
pocket. Did that sum constitute, as Sir George J^ir<lwood contends, 
‘‘ one of the penpiisites of public office.’' A high ollicial negotiating, 
against the orders of his superioi*, for th(^ i*ansoni of a to\vn, to ac(*ej)t 
dastiirty that is percientage on the amount of ransom, for disobeying 
his own superior otlicer at Pondichery Inicanse it was ‘‘ the universal 
custom of tlie time?” The thing is ima-edihle. Lti Bourdonnais 
demanded the money, bi'cause it was money. It certainly was not 
the universal custom of that time*’ for an olliccr to demand a sum of 
money from a beaten emuny that he might fill his own pockets, 
whether he hid his demand under the form of dastfrrt oi* doHcmr, or 
any other form. And it is because it was not the nnivm-siil custom 
that those living at the time, and posterity afterwards, have ciacd 
shame on it. 

As to the other suggestion of Sir George Bird wood, that the members 
paid the sum demanded out of tlieir own pockets, it is too childish to 
treat sci*iously. It shows tlie straits to wdiich Sir Ceorge ifirdwood is 
reduced to establish a contention which is absolutely baseless. 1 1 is 
contradicted by the purport of all the evidence, and, logically, by Sir 
George Birdwood himself in the last four lines of the paragraj)h in 
which he suggests the possibility. 

But I need say no more. It is always bad policy to ‘‘slay the slain,” 
so I shall omit the comments which naturally suggest themselves. But 
I cannot part from Sir George Birdwood without thanking him most 
sincerely for placing on public record the evidence which proves my 
case. After all, his fate is not at all uncommon. The man who dug a 
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pit for another and fell into it himself ; the engineer v/ho was hoisted 
with hivS own petard ; the prophet who set out with the intention of 
cursing, and finished by blessing ; and now Sir George Bivdwood hiin- 
self, presents examples of the danger a man incurs by basing his 
actions on purely personal sentiments. Sir George Birdwood started to 
convict me of error : lie has simply convicted himself of that which is 
worse than mere error. 

G. B. Mallesox. 

London, March Ifi, IHOil. 
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CHE, Count d’, appointed mival col- 
league to Lally, 511. His character, 
511, He wastes time on the passage 
out, 514. Is beaten off NiLgiipatan, 
503. Refuses to act against Madras, 
536, His indecision and ill-luck, 536. 
Is defeated off JVanquobar, 631. Sails 
for the Isle of France, 532. Appro- 
priates for the fleet money intended 
for Pondichery, 511. Arrives ia the 
Indian waters, 551. Is beaten bv 
Pocock, 555. Abandons Pondicbery, 
557. Becomes the accuser of Lally, 
681 

Adlercron, Colonel, commands a force 
in the Karniitik, 4 60. Retreats to- 
wards Madras, 467 

Ahmad Shdh, Abdilli, effect of his inva- 
sion of India on the jnovements of 
Clive, 475 

Ahmad 8hfi.h, becomes King of Delhi 
234 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, effects of, in 
India, 229 

Alemanava, acquired by the French, 281 

Auirria, surrenders to the English and 
Marathas, 454 

Ar andarflj, Ihijd, revolts against the 
French. 549 

Anwaru-din, Nawwiib, appointed to ad- 
minister the Karniitik, 106. Nomin- 
ated Naww.4b, 106, Appealed to by 
Dupleix, 106. Responds, 107. Refuses 
to restrict the movements of the 
BVench against Madras, 148. Threa- 
tens the French, 1 50. His impatience 
at the French occupation of Madras, 
189. Sends troops there under Mafauz 
Khdn, 190. Comes to terms with the 
French, 205. Declares against the 
French, 224. Opposes Chanda Sdhib, 
237. Is killed in battle, 238 
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Arambure, M d’, reinforces Law, 4S7. 
His brilliant conduct, 489. Bears the 
brunt of the action, 491. His skill 
and gallantry, 59 1 . His fatal mistake 
at Pondicbery, 570 

Arkilt, its capture by Clive, 294 

Ariankupnm, its situation, 217. Is for- 
tified, 217. English repulsed at, 225. 
Abandoned by the French, 225 

Asiatic, the, his peculiarity as a soldier, 
491 

Astruc, M., appointed to command be- 
fore Trichindpalli, 387. ICepulses an 
attack on {Sriraugam, 387. Crosses 
the K^vari and occapies the Five 
Rocks, 389. Attacks and carries the 
(iolden Rock, 391. lias victory within 
his grasp, 393. J t is snatched from 
him by Lawrence, 385. Resigns his 
command, 395. Resumes it, 400. His 
caution, 400, Is attacked by Law- 
rence, 401. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner, 402 

Aumont, M. d’, his shameful conduct at 
Wandiwdsh, 53>7 

Aurangilbild, entered by iSal^bat Jang 
aud Bussy, 279. Occupied by Ghi4ziu- 
d-din, 368. Bussy marches on, 380 

Aurangzeb , his plans on the Dakhan 
and death, 348 

Auteuil, M. d\ commands the French 
force, 237. Is wounded, 238, Wins 
the battle of Ariibur, 239. Takes com- 
mand at Valddviir, 251. Vainly trios 
to stop the mutiny in his army, 252. 
Resolves to retreat, 253. Repulses 
the Mar^tthAs, 254, Brought to trial 
by Dupleix, 255. Is restored to com- 
mand, 256. Detaches a party to 
attack Ndsir Jang, 257. Moves on 
Tiruv,4di, 258. Defeats Muhammad 
Ali, 258. Aids in the capture of 
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Jinji, 264. Leads a force towards 
Trichintipalli, 2H4. Defeats Gin- 
gens at Volconda, 286. His gout 
and ax>aihy, 28G. Follows up the 
English, 287. iShuts them up in 
Trichi nfi,pallt, 287. Relieved of Ins 
command, 281). 8ent to supersede 
Law, 816. Attempts t.o rejicb the 
Kolrun, 320. Retires from Ufdtur, 
324. Surrenders to Clive, 324. « Ap- 
Xiointed to command a force against 
Trichin^palli , 450. 1 lis fault y method 
«>f warfare, 451. Its iil-siiccoss, 453. 
Replaced by Saubinet, 4.54 


■J^ALESHWAR, factory at, founded, 33 

Balaji Biiji Rdo, the rcshwfi, receives 
two lakhs from Saliibat Jang, 280. 
Promises to support Ghaziu-d-din, 
319. Enters the Dakhan, 356. Has- 
tens to bar tlio road to Bund, 356. Is 
nefeated by Bussy, 369. His intrigues, 
360. Forced to fly for his life, 360. 
Is again beaten, 3f»l. Opens negotia- 
tions witli Walabat Jang, 363. And 
concludes an armistice, 364. OlTers 
himself to the highest bidder, 365. 
Agrees to xieacc with Saliibat Jang, 
368. Invatles Maisur, 477, Retires, 
478. Kef uses to assas.sinate Bussy, 
481. Hi.s anxiety to gain Bussy, 482. 
Endeavours to propitiate him, 483 
Bard. 8ahib, defeated and slain by the 
Mardthds, 90 

Barnet, Commodoie, charged to destroy 
the French settlements, 101. Appro- 
priates the plan of J.ia Bourdonnais, 
120, note. Dies, 126 
Barneval, Mrs., daughter of Dupleix, 
writes to Lti Bourdonnais, 147 
jBaron, M., Dirocior of Surat, 20. Be- 
sieged in St, ThomO, 22. Visits 
Martin at Pondichery, 23. Returns 
to Surat and reports to the Company. 
23, note 

Barth61emy, M., ajiiiointed Councillor 
at Madras, 157. Protests against La 
Bourdonnais, 16 1. Appointed mem- 
ber of secret committee, 444 
Basiilat Jang, appointed keeper of the 
great seal to fcjaldbat Jang, 499. No- 
minated his minister, 499. Declines 
the French overtures, 567 
Battles, of Damalcheri, 82, Off Nsigd. 
patan, 127. Near Madi'as, 194. Near 
St. Thoiii6, 196, OfAmbur, 238. On 
the Panar, 260. Near Jinji, 268. Of 
Volconda, 285, Of the Arni, 304. Of 
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Kilvaripilk, 304. Of Vicravandi, 336. 
Of Bahur, 337. Near Beder, 358. Or 
Rd,jd,pur, 360. Near Korigaon, 373. 
Of the Golden Rock (first), 390. Of 
the Golden Rock (second), 395. Of 
the Sugarloaf Rock, 399. Off Nd.i?d- 
patan, 509. Off Tranquebar, 531. Of 
Kondur, 649. Off Fort St. David, 555. 
Of Wd-ndiwilsh, 567 

Bausset, M., appointed Peace Commis- 
sioner, 410 

Beaulieu, Captain, joins Commodore de 
Nets in an expedition, 6. Commands 
one of his own, 7. Returns to France, 
7 

Bijdpfir, succumbs to Aurangzeb, 23, 
24 

Boileau, M., appointed member of secret 
committee, 442 

Bonnessay, Cornet, obedient among the 
disobedient, 505 

Boscawen, Admiral, his lineage, 219. 
Appoint ed to command the expedition 
against l^ondichery, 219, His aboitive 
attack on the islands, 221. Is re- 
pulsed at Arifiukupurn, 222. Occupies 
it and closes on Pondichery, 224. 
His great efforts and their failure, 
226. Raises the siege, 226, Leaves 
for England, 247 

Bourbon, Isle of, Isle of France. 

Bouvet, M., Governor of Bourbon, sails 
for Pondichery, 214. Out manoeuvres 
the KnglibJi admiral, 214. Returns 
the coast, 228 

Brcnnier, Bl., succeeds Astruc in com- 
mand, 397. His two plans, 397. De- 
termines to intercept Lawrence, 398. 
His misttikes and defeat, 399. Re- 
treats to Mutachelinur, 401. Resigns 
command to Astruc, 401 

Brereton, Major, supports a sortie 
against the French, 636. Storms 
K^nchipuram, 551. Takes Tripatur, 
564. Is repulsed at W^ndiw^sh, 554, 
Is mortally wounded, 564 

Bruy5re, M., appointed a Commissioner 
under De Bury, 166. 

Bury, General de, appointed to execute 
the orders of Dupleix against l..a 
Bourdonnais, 165. Hands over t o La 
Bourdonnais a letter from the Coun- 
cil, 166. Is arrested with his com- 
panions, 168. Appointed to command 
the force against Fort St. David, 
201. Marches thither, 202. Is sur- 
prised and beaten, 204 

Bussy, M. de, is present at the battle of 
Ambur, 239. Gains the day, 239. 
His lineage, 262. bent to attack Jinji, 
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264. His success, 265. Is attaclicd 
to Miizaffar Jang, 277. His conduct 
at Kadapah, 278, His ad(3ress aftor 
the deatii of MuzafTar Jang, 27U. Ap- 
points Hahlbdt J4ng to be Subadar, 
279. Accompanies Sal4bat Jang to 
Auraugdbfid, 279. His wise arrange- 
nicnta there, 951. Hears oE the raove- 
nients of Ghiiziu-d-din, 956. His ad- 
vice to the Subadar, 957. Moves upon 
lleder and threatens Punii, 959. 
Defeats the Feshwii, 960. Again, 961. 
Again, 962. Moves the Subadar to 
make peace, 967. Procures the nomin- 
ation of Dupleix as Naww5,b of the 
Karnatik, 362. Falls sick and pro- 
ceeds to Machhlipatan, 968 Learns 
t he treacherous <*.onduct of Saiynl 
Lashkur, 376. His prompt action, 
976. Marches on Aurang 5 ibjl,d , 379. 
< tbtains the cession of four provinces, 
380. Agrees to maintain Saiyid 
Lashkur, 980. Takes possession of 
the four Sirkars, 982. Accompanies 
the Subadar to HaidaiAbfid, 984. His 
rouching farewell on setting out for 
Machhlipatan, 981. His mortification, 
but noble resolve, on tht3 recall of 
DuiJeix, 435. Is ordered by Godeheu 
to rejoin Sahlbat Jang, 474. The 
language used to him by the Subadar, 
470. Matches against Maisur, 479. 
Returns to HaidaiAbA<l, 468, Moves 
against Sfiviln nr, 481. Eiilt‘rs into a 
secret agreement witli JMunivi Rao, 
482. is disini.s.‘-ed from the .seiviceof 
the Subadar, 483. Hus statesmanlike 
conduct, 484. Receivt*s overtures 
from Ritihlji, 485. Resolves to make 
a stand at Haidarlibad, 487. Occupies 
the (Jh5,r Mali all, 187. Gains over 
two Mariitha chiefs, 490. ISends inti- 
mation to Law, 490. Oiders Law, in 
the name of the King, to advance, 
492. His own daring action, 492. 
bends to bring in the sick, 495. l.s 
reconciled to tiie >Subadar, 484, Re- 
marks on his cionduct, 490. Marches 
into the ceded districts, 498. De- 
spatches Law into Rcngal, 499. 
Disperses the Aurangabad conspira- 
tors, 501. Is ordered to join Lally, 
602. Makes over charge to Conflan.s 
and sets out, 509. Joins I^ally at 
Arkat, 529. His real opinion of Lally, 
691. The high opinion entertained 
of himself by the other French com- 
mander.^, 59 j Is appointed to rank 
next to de Soupire, 594. Is with Lally 
before Madras, 595. Is implored to 
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cut off the English, 538. His refusal 
and its consequences, 598-9, ar d 
note. Goes to Wjindiwilsh, 557. His 
abortive negotiation with RAsillaC 
Jang, 559. Is taken prisoner at 
Wandiwash, 565. Cabals against 
Lally, 575. His own fate adverted 
to, 676-7 


C ALCRTTTA, captured by the Subadar 
of Bengal, 452. Recaptured by 
Clive and Watson, 465 
Calii.Mud, (Viptjiin. joins liawrencc' an 
Trichinapalli, 404. Ordered toMadur«, 
449. Receives startling news, 455. His 
japid march to 'JTichinapalli and his 
siicc.ess, 159. Operates against the 
French before IMadras, 540 
Caron, M., his origin, 14. His treat- 
ment in Batavia, 1 1, and noie. His 
command of a French expedition, 15. 
His .success, 15. Quarrels with Mar- 
caia, 19. His attack on Galle and 
'rrinkamabi. 17-18. Is recalled, 18. 
His shii) founders, 19 
Cattans, de, employed as a spy, 399. Is 
hanged, 400 

Chace, Captain, in command at Tiru- 
vadi, 990. Repulses the French twice, 
992-3. Is cut uj) with all his men, 
399 

Chandranagar founded, 93. Its im- 
provem('iii under Dupleix, 70. Its 
slate whtm he left it. 9(5. fts decln o 
after his departure, 464. Its defences, 
471. Attacked by Olivo and Watson, 
473 {Surienders, 472. Reflections 
on its capture, 479 

CliJinda iSahib, hus character, 74. Takes 
TrichinApalli, 75. Olfeis to assist 
Dumas, 78, Takes the fort of Kikan 
Garhi, 81. His dilatoiinciss, 81, 
Sends his family to Fondicliery, 85. 
Visits Fondichcry, 89. His procetd- 
iiigs at Trichimlpiilh, 90. Surrenders 
TrichinApalH and is sent prisoner to 
SatAra, 91, His release, 297. Allies 
himself with Mnzaffar Jang, 239. 
And with Dupleix, 211. Shares in 
the battle of Ambur, 242. Becomes 
Nawwab of the Karndtik, 243. His 
reasons for not following Muhammad 
All, 245. Marches from Bondichery, 
247. Turns off to Tanjur, 249. Is 
deaf to the remonstrances of Dupleix, 
250. Retreats in disorder, 250. Casts 
in his lot with the French, 254. His 
gallant contest with MurAri RAo, 255, 
Regains his position, 261. Marches 
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towards Triohiniipalli, 281. His slow 
procedure, 28(). Gains a victory at 
Volkondii, 287. Misuses it, 287. Is 
r(‘pulsed by the English, 289. Takes 
possession of Sri ran gam, 289. De- 
taches a force to re-take Arkat, 21)6. 
Vainly urges Law to vigorous mea- 
sures, 318. Accompanies him into 
Srirangam, 320. Surrenders to Miin- 
akji, 327. Is stabbed by his order, 
328, 329 

Chicacole (Sriklikolam) ceded to the 
French, 381 

Clive, KoViert, escapes in disguise from 
Madras, 200. His gallantry befoie 
Poridichery, 227. Serves under Cap- 
tain Gingons, 284. Sketch of his 
earlier career, 290. His daring plana, 
292. He proposes them to Mi. Saun- 
ders, 292. Marches on, and captures 
Aik^t, 294. His gallant defence of 
that place, 296. Kepulses the enemy, 
297. Heat.s the l^Vench at the Arni, 
302. And at KAvaripAk, 303. Des- 
tr<»ys the town built by Dupleix, 305. 
Marches to relieve Trichin dpalli, 305. 
Sent to out ofl: Law from Pondicliery, 
307. Is misled by an intercoplecl 
letter, 322. And surprised at Sarnia- 
vpranu 323. His splendid conduct, 
324. Avoiils an action with Ijaw, 325. 
Forces d’Auteuil to surrender, 326. | 
Goes to Fort St. David for his health, j 
335. Takes Kovlaon and Chfiigalpat, | 
340. Proceeds to England, 310. lie- 
turns to India, 449. Is emxdoyed in 
the attack on G6riah, 450. Heans of 
the capture of Calcutta, 451. Sails 
for Hengal, 451. lie-captures Cal- 
cutta, 463, HiS' designs on Chand- 
r*insgar, 463. He teinporises, 453. 
Accepts Kenault’s proposal to be 
neutral, 465. Resolves to break the 
Hgrcement, 466. Mjuches against 
Chandranagar, 469. Captures it, 470. 
Results to him of the capture, 471. 
Despatches Colonel Forde to the 
ceded districts, 544 

Colbert, M. de, his capacity, 10, Forms 
H Company of the I ndies, 11 . Supports 
the enterprise ag»ln^t G.dle, 17 

Committee, Secret, appointed by Gode- 
heu on his departure, 446. Will do 
nothing, 446 

Company of the Indies, founded by 
Henri IV., 6. C^oalesces with some 
merchants of Rouen, 6. Sends out 
two expeditions, 7. Another raised 
by Ri.3helieu, 8. Attempts to colonise 
Madagascar, 9. A third raised by Col- 


bert, 11. Its attempts on Madagas* 
car, 19. Sends Caron to the East, 15. 
Gives up its rights to the Company of 
S^. Malo and others, 39. Its privileges 
extended, 41. Revoked, 46. Is united 
to the Company of the West, 47 ; and 
styled the Company of the Indies, 48. 
The mode of its formation, 48. It 
takes upon itself vanous functions of 
the vState, 49. Acquires the monopoly 
of Tobacco, 50. The Royal Bank 
united to it, 55. Entitled the ‘Per- 
petual Company of the Indies,’ 56* 
Hovered from the Royal Bank, 56. Its 
capital, 59. Its gicat expenses, 60. 
It s action on th« Pondichery govern- 
ment, 68. Suspends and restores Du- 
pleix, 68. Its economical restrictions, 
98. Its approval of Dupleix’s conduct 
100, Apprises him of the war about i o 
ensue with England, 101. Its timid 
policy, 115, Refuses to accept the re- 
.signation of La Bourdounais, 120. 
WarnsDuploix of war between France 
and Holland, 173. Writes a letter of 
thanks to Dupleix, 227, Urges him 
to peace, 274. Expresses satisfaction 
■with his conduct, 335. Again urges 
him to peace, 404. Is dissatisfied with 
him, 415. Sends Duvalaer to T..ondon 
to negociate, 415. Resolves to saori- 
lice Dupleix. 417. Appoints Godeheu 
To succeed him. 417. Its selfish and 
ungenerous treatment ot Dupleix, 420. 
Its own fate adverted to, 578 

Conference for peace meets, 410. Break s 
up, 412 

Cunttans, M. de, appointed to succeed 
Bossy, 502. Takes over charge of the 
ceded province.«, 503. His unfitness 
for his position, 543, Awaits the Eng- 
lish attack and is beaten, 546. Cap* 
itulates to Forde, 547 

(Joote, Colonel Eyre, is out-manoeuvred 
on the Palar, 562. Beats Lally at 
Wilndiwilsh, 564, Recovers all the 
places in the KarnAiik, 669. Moves 
against Pondichery, 569. Repulses 
Lally’s sortie, 671. Resigns and re- 
assumes bis command, 571-2. 
Captures Pondichery, 585. His opin- 
ion of Lally, 576 'twte 

Cope, Captain, leads the English against 
D5vik6tii, 244. Is forced to retreat , 
245. Advises Muhammad Ali, 259. 
Marches to defend TnchinapAlll,285. 
Unsuccessful at Madura, but enters 
Trichindpallt, 285. mortallv 

wounded, .302 

Courchant, M. Beauvallier de, Governor 
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of Pondicbery, 68. Improves the 
town, GO 

CrilloTj, M. de, arrives at Pondichery, 
610. Takes Triputur, 628. Implores 
Bussy to cut oflE the English, 6.*17. 
Brinj?s back the soldiers to their 
duty, 668. Sent by Lally to Sii* 
rangam, 661. Storms it and rejoins, 
661 


jQAKHAN, the, description of, 360 

Dalton, Captain, tries to rally the 
English, 202. Joins Lawrence be- 
fore Trichnnlpalli, 316. Beats up 
Law’s quarters, 321. Captures El- 
miseram, 323. Sent to attack d’An- 
teuil, 327. In command at Trichin- 
ripalli, 397. Pails in an at tempt to 
drive the French out of Brirangam, i 
389. Operates on the fears of Tirana, 
389. Applies to Lawrence for relief, 
389. Observe the rnovemcnt.s of tlie 
French, 400. 

Daud Khfin, Nawwilb of the Knrndtik, | 
his demand on Mr. Pitt, 141. Eu- | 
forces it, 142. 

D«uphine, Isle, named by the Fren(‘h 
setthjrs, 12, Mas.sacre at, 13. 

Day, Mr., found.s Madras, 111. 

Desforges, M,, appointed councillor at 
Madias, 166 

Desprdmesnil, M., appointed to com- 
mand at Madras, 163. Protests 
against La Bonrdonnais’s usurpation 
of authority, 164. ReiJies to J.a 
Bourdonnais, 168. Sucoe(ids him at 
Madras, 181. Threatened by Ma- 
fauz Khdn, 1 92. Bends a detachment i 
to drive him oil, 194. Recalled to i 
Pondichery, 199 

Dev Rdj, his helplessness against the 
French, 479. Pacific.^ the Subadar, 
481 I 

Ddvikdtd, the English retreat from, 
246. Stormed by them, 239. Taken 
by the French, 620. Retaken by the 
English, 666 

Dordelin, M., senior naval officer at 
Pondichery, 181. Ordered to Puli- 
kat, 181. Succumbs to La Bourdon- 
nais, 181. Sails with four ships to 
Ach6n, 181. Arrives at Pondichery, 
202. Proceeds to Ooa, 20G. Thence 
to the islands, 214 

Dost Ali, Nawwiib of the Karndtik, 
grants permission to Dumas to coin 
money, 73. Is defeated and slain. 81 

Draper, Colonel, the Conqueror of Man- 
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ilia, 634. Heads a sortie against tbe 
French, 536. Is repulsed, 636.^ His 
able conduct at Wandiwasli, 664 

Dubois, M., Intendant of the Fren< h 
Army, is assassinated, 665 

Dulaurent, M., appointed Councillor at 
Madras, 167. Protests against T^a 
Bourdonnais, 164 

Dulivier. M., succeeds Martin as Gover- 
nor, 41 iiolc. Is succeeded by Hebert, 
41 owff\ Holds tlie appointment 
again for two years. 41 note 

Dumas, M., appointed Governor of Pon- 
dichery, 71. His earlier career, 71. 
Obtains perinis.^ion to coin rnoiuy, 
73. Aids Sahuji, 76. Is dccOvtd 
by him, 77. Sends troops to occupy 
Kilrikfil, 79. Obtains a grant of it 
from Partdb Singh, SO. Prepanvs to 
defend Por)di(jhor 3 % 82. Receives the 
families of J>ost Ali and Chanda 
Sahib, 81. His replies to Raghuji 
Bhonslfi, 85. Receives Sufd.y All 
and Clianda Sahib, 88. Applies for 
aid to the Isle of France, 90. His 
wise behaviour towards Rngbuji, 92. 
The honours showered upon him, 92- 
93. Character of his administration, 
93 

Dupleix, M., his early career, 67. Ap- 
pointed chief of Oliandranagar, 69. 
Improves it.s trade, 70. Succeeds 
Dumas as Governor of Pondichery, 
91. Its .stare on his arrival, 97. His 
policy of ostentation, 98. Is crippled 
by the Company, 98. His bold and 
self-reliant measures, 99. Is thanked 
for his disobedience, iOO. Proposes 
T») Mr, Motse to be neutral duiing 
the war, 102. llis defenceless pios - 
tion, 100. Applies to Anwdni-din, 
106. His triendly correspondence 
wiili La Bourdonnais, 130, States 
his views regarding Madras, 129. 
Ib’otests against the plan of La Bour- 
doniiai.s, 136. Sends intimation to 
him at Madras, 146. Again, 147. 
His agi cement with Anwaru-din, 150. 
Intimates trie Fame to La, Bourdon- 
nais, 1 60. I’he rea.sons for his policy, 
154. Writes sharply to La Bourdon- 
nais, 167. Sends him a touching 
letter, 166. Appoints an executive 
commission to carry out his orders, 
166. His feelings on learning the 
arrest of the deputies, 169. He pro- 
tests, 169. Receives overtures from 
La Bourdonnai.s, 171. His dilemma, 
168. Is strengthened by the arrival 
of a squadron, 172. The instructions 
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lie receiv»*d, 173, and -note. OlTers 
conditions to La Uourdonnais, 174. 
His disinclination to attend to tlie 
new propoisals of La llourdonnais, 
lbl2. Keasons for supposing liira to 
have been sincere, 130. His di1ii- 
culties regarding Madras, 132. He- 
vsolves to retain ir, 133. Sends in- 
structions to l)es})reine.snil, 131. Or- 
ders l^aradis to relieve Madra'<, 135. 
Appoints Paradis (lovernor of Ma- 
dras, 138. Kesolvcs to diive ihe 
Knglish from Fort St. David, 200. 

Is forced to appoint- di^ Jlury l«> tlio 
command, 203. Orders Dordelin to 
the coast, 200. Maki's overtures to 
Anwaru-din, 20t». Fails to surprise 
Gudalur, 20(J. Ordeis DordeliH to i 
Goa, 207. lli.s apparently fatal mis- | 
take, 208. Aptioints Paradis to com- , 
mand, 208. His unaccountable in- | 
action, 210. Jt.s ooii'sequences, 20G. 
His perplexity, 212. »Sends Doidelin 
to the isles. 213. Attempts again to 
surprise Gudaltir, 214. Is re[)iilsed, 
215. Fortilii's himself against attack, | 
217. His giii'f at the (iisaih of Para- j 
dis, 223. Takes the conduct of the j 
delcnce upon liimself, 220. His skill, 
225. Compels jJoscaweii torai.«ethe 
siege, 225. Announces his triumph 
all over India, 228. Is lorced to re- 
store Madras, 223. Aihes himself 
with Chanda. Sahib and Muzaflar 
Jang, 238. Exhorts thij former to 
niaieli on Tiiclnnapalli, 211. Ad- 
vances funds to him for that purpose, 
245. Hemonslrates with him, 218. 
His plans defeated, 213. Though 
perplexed prepaies others, 251. His 
mortificaiion at the bi’havioiir of his 
army, 254. Punishes the officers, 
265. Intrigues with the native chiefs, 
250. Ordeis active measures, 257. 
{Sends an exiiedition to Machhlipatan, 
257. NogoiiaTes witii Nasir Jang 
and his chiefs, 200, Sends precise 
orders to do la 4’oucho, 2GK. Which 
arrive too late, 208. lli.s p)y at the 
victory of de la Touche, 203. Is 
visited by MuzafTar Jang, 272. His 
conduct at the famou.s durbar, 274. 
F'ounds a city, 270. Is disposed to 
peace, 275. Negotiates with Mu- 
hammed Ali, 277. Kesolves to send 
Bussy into the Pakhan, 280. His 
acquisitions from Saldbat Jang, 281, 
His great position, 281. His policy, 
282. Is outwitted by Muhammad 
Ah, 284. Sends a force against Tri- 
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chimipalli, 281. »Sends men against 
Arkdt, 23b. His well-pl'iniied poliev , 
230. His mortincation at Clive’s 
victories, 307. His anger with E4ju 
Sahib, 307. llis grajihic instructions 
lo Law, 308. His anger at Law’s 
lolly, oil. His still greater amaze- 
ment, 315. Sends d'Autenil to re- 
a^sunie command, 317. His conduct 
on learning the surrender of Law, 
331. Negotiates with the native allies 
of the English, 333. Succeeds in 
bringing over two of them, 333. 
His XJkms to destroy Kinncer, 335. 
Captures a comx>any of Swiss mer- 
cenaries, 337. Is formally appointed 
Nawwab of the Karclitik, 337. Ap- 
points Haju Sfihib, and atterwaiMs 
Alurtiza Ali, as his lieutenant, 338. 

created a IMarquis, 338. (Sends a 
force to block.'ide Kort St. David, 
338. Wins over the Maisuriaus and 
MarAthas, 340. Hia position at the 
close of the canqiaign, 3U), His de- 
signs on the Dakhan, 354. The ex- 
cuse for hia policy, 350. His prompt 
orders to Bussy, 375. Triumph of 
Ids policy. 37J). The. means at las 
di.Nposal, 383. Sends Asiruc to Tn- 
chinsipaid. 388. Exerts himself to 
obtain peace, 402. Makes proposaks 
to that ellVct to (Saunders, 402. His 
policy accounted for, lO.’L His secret 
trust in the lortune of war, 403. 
The fat a, I blow to liis views, 407, 
Ke-opons negotiarion.s, 10s. AVill not 
yitdd his pretensions, 410. His fatal 
mistake, 410. Sends reinforcemenrs 
to Mainville, 412. Is represented as 
the cause of hostilities, 418. And is 
sufierseded by Godelieu, 418. His 
false inqiression as to Godeheu^s 
character, 110. TTic latter’s behaviour 
towards him, 110. His generous con- 
duct, 420. The injustice perpetrated 
towards him, 421. 3Tie probable re- 
sult of his policy if he had been sup- 

I ported, 424. His character, 424. He 
returns lo Frania*. 427. His shame- 
ful treatment there, 428. His last 
words, 428. His death and place in 
history, 420. Stands alone among 
his countrymen in India, 580 
Duquesne, M., comma,nds the French 
levies with Chanda Sahib, 240. 
Adopts vigorous mea.sures against 

I Tanjiir, 248. Dies, 253 

1 Dune, M , thwarts Lally’s plans by his 
want of dash, 501 ^ 

[ Dutch, the, recapture Trinkamali, 18. 
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Take St. Tliom6, 21, Capture l*on- 
dichery, 2S. Kewtore it, :i4. Intri^^iie 
Bj^ainsfc the French, 75. Inform the 
French regarding IVyton’s stjuadron, 
i;il. Join Admiral iJoscawen, 220. 
Furtiish Lally with supplies, 525 
Duvalaer, M., sent to London to nego- 
tiate a peace, 115 1 


1 .ILMISEIIAJVI , occupiel by J^aw, 316. 

Vi Captured by Dalton, 310. Occu- 
pied bv the French, 404. Again, 
550 

Elore, ceded to the EVench, 378 

English, the, their fleet repulsed off 
Nd.gapatan, 125. Surrender Madras, 
147. Ketirc to fort St. David, 100. 
Kcsolve to defend it against Duplexx. 
201. Their plans for tliat end, 109. 
Their success, 205. The strange in- | 
activity of their fleet, 203. 1 1 arrives j 
at Gndalur and forces Paradis to re- , 
tire, 21 L Defeat the attempt of the I 
ETench to surprise Giidalur, 215. j 
Determine to retaliate on Pondi ; 
chery, 210. E'utilc reconnaisaricc of ! 
the Ehench Islands, 220. Pcsiege I 
the Krencli in Pondichcry, 221. Are , 
repulsed, 226. Determine to aid j 
Silhuji, 220. Kepulsed at T)6vik6ta, j 
241. Storm it, 341. Abandon Sd- I 
huji, 241- lleinforcc Muhammad ! 
Ali at Tricihinapalli, 247. itetire to | 
E’ort S(. David, 250. Driven from j 
Volkonda, 285. Shut up in Trichi- : 
nilpalli, 287. Capture Arkdl, 204. 1 
Beat the E'rench on the Arni, 302, ; 
Again at Kavaripak, 303. Kelieve j 
Trichinapalh, 317. Force Law to ! 
surrender, 327. Their ojiinion of the j 
ETench leaders, 329. Beaten at Viera- 
vandi, 334. Denounce the capture 
cf the Swiss mercenaries, 3.34. Beat 
the ETerich at Cahur, 337. And at 
the Golden Rock, 303. Splendid 
qualities of their soldiers, 301. Again 
beat the E'rench at the Golden Rock, 
305. And at the Sugarloaf Rock, 
307. Repulse the Frencli at Trichi- 
napalli, 408. Are cut up at Konta- 
jar4, 413. Reimlse the ETench at 
the Sugarloaf Rock, 414. Try in 
London to effect tlic removal of 
Dupleix, 416. Despatch Admiral 
Watson to the East, 417. Succeed 
in their designs, 417. Conclude a 
treaty with the EVeneb, 436, In- 
fringe its provisions, 444. Ill-success 
of their expedition to Madura, 445. 
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Jealous of the influence of Bussy 
with the Subadar, 4 10. Attack and 
capturi* Giierirah, 150. Send an ex- 
pedition to BongHl, 452. The i»e- 
ces.sities of their position, 452. In- 
vite the Dutch and EVencli to assist 
them, 462. March to attack (fliand 
ranagar, 469. Caiituro it, 409. Arc 
unable to assist 8h;ih Nawaz Khan, 
181. Their obligation.s to him, 49t*>. 
Beat the EVenc.h off Nagiipatan, 514. 
Again off Tranijuebar. .526. At Con- 
dore, 543, Off Fort St, David, 552. 
C’apture Karangoli and Wandiwash, 
560. Beat th(‘ French at Wandiwash 
562. Their fleet severely daimaged 
by a storm, 570. Is quickly rtflitted, 
572. Capture rondichery, 571. Re- 
flections on the character of the 
nation in India,, .581. 

Estaing, Count d\ arrives at i*ondi* 
cilery, 51.3. Is ordered to Gndalur, 
516. Takits Devikota, 522 Advi.se-i 
an attack on I’anjiir, 527. Taken 
prisoner by the Elngdish, 537. 


IjEjUHY, (Cardinal, his conduct to 
j.a Bourdonnais, 11,3. Jli.s assent 
to his plan, 1 15 

Floyer, Mr., Governor of Fori 8t. Davi<l, 
acknowledges (’Jhanda Sahib as Naw- 
wab of the Karnatik, 2:J7 fiofr. Re- 
fuses to detain Boseaweti, 211 
Foide, (^olomfl, is despatched to the 
ceded drstricts, 511. Defeats Con- 
flans, 515, His brilliant- and daring 
conduct, 516. Obtains the E'oiir Sir- 
kars for the English, 517 
E'ort »Sfc. George, ride Madras. 

EVance, declares war against England, 
100. War dedal ed between, and Elng- 
laml, 45.5. Declares war against 
England, 506. Reflexions on the 
Government of, 576 
EVance and Bourbon, Isles of, natives 
of Madagascar transported to, 9. 
Discovery by tlie Portuguese, and 
occupation by the Dutch and EVench 
1.3. History of, to the time of La 
Bourdonnais, 102. Improvements 
effected in, 113. Advantages of 
their position, 211. Warn off Ad- 
miral Boscawen, 220 
Fraiu;ois I., invites Ida subject to trade, 
5 

French, the, occupy Madagascar, 12. 
Also the Isles of E'rance and Bour- 
bon, 13. Arrive at Surat, 15. Form 
a factory at Machhpatan, 15, 31 
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Ilepuli-ed from Gnlle, 17-18. Take* 
Trinkamali, 18. Lo.sh ir, ]8. Setrle 
at Pondicliory, 22. Surrender to the 
Dutch, 28. Abandon Surat, :>1. 
Found Chandranagar and its depen- 
dencies, 33. CoiKjuer Ma}i6, fit. 
Obtain Karikal, 78. Kepulsa the 
English fleet oft Nilgapatan, 12(i, 
Take Madras, 147. Defeat Mdfauz 
Khiin near Maiiras, D)4. Again at 
St. Thom6, iflt). liepulse him at 
Sadras, 202. Arc surprised and re- 
pulsed at Ondalur, 20i>. Attempt 
again to surprise it. but in vain, 20(). 
Take and miss prizes, 208. Move 
against CUWalar, 200. Are forced to 
retire, 210. Attempt again to snr- 
]irise Gudalur, but are beaten, 215. 
Are besieged in Pondichery, 221. 
Itepulso the besietrers, 221. Their 
])OBition in 1719,229. AVin tliebaltk*, 
Ambur, 238. Officers mutiny at 
Valdavnr, 250. Surprise the camp 
of Mui.iri Ihio, 25(). Kefiulse Mu- 
haraad, 258. Defeat Muhamad Ali, 
259. Storm Jmji, 202. Beat NAsir 
Jang, 2()8. Obtjiin great increase of 
t'-*rritory, 272. Beat the English at 
Yolkonda, but fail to follow up their 
victoiy, 280. Shut up the English in 
TnchiiUipalli, 287. Arc beaten by 
'Olive. 302. Again, 303. Retreat into 
Srirangani, 318. Stii render to the 
English, 327. B(3at the English at 
Vicravandi, 332. Beaten bv them at 
Batioor, 335. Defeat the Maruthfis, 
358. Again, 359. Again, 3t>0. Driven 
to desperation at Haidarfibad, 3()9, 
Obtain the cession of four provinces, 
375. Defeat Captain Ohace at Tii- 
viidi, 380. Are defeated at the 
-Golden Rock, 390. Again, 395. 
Again at the Sugarloaf Rock, 398. 
Take refuge in Srirangarn, 398. Are 
repulsed at Trichinlipalli, 404, Causes 
of the repulse, 404. Surprise the 
English at Kutfi.piirA 409. Repulsed 
near the Sugarloaf Rock, 411. Make 
peace with Die English, 433. Refuse 
ro aid Siraj-u-daola against the Eng- 
lish, 459. Beaten oil Niigapatan, 509. 
Take Oddaldr. 512. And Fort St. 
David, 515. Repulsed from Tanjur, 
524. Beaten off Tranquebar, 525. 
Beaten at Kondur, 542. Beaten off 
Fort St. David, 549. Army mutinies, 
552. Returns to its duty, 554. 
Beaten at Wdndiw^sh, 560. Sur- 
render Pondichery, 578. Reflections 
on the character of, in India, 575, 
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579. The consolation that remains 
to them, 579 


pEOGIIElIAN, M., repulses Brereton 

VT at AYamiiwfisb, 564 

Gingens, Capiain, co-operates with Mu- 
hammad All’s levies, 284. Marches 
to intercept Chanda Sahib, 285. la 
repulsed from Yolkonda, 287. The 
panic of his men, 287. His little self- 
confidence, 302. Is left ill command 
of the troops, 333 

Gliaziu-d-din, eldest son of Niz/imu-1 
Mulk. prefers to remain at Dt Ihi, 235. 
Allies himself with the M<<riithil'-'. 
348. Threatens the Dakhan, 363. 
Arrives at Aurangilb5.d, 363. Is 
poisoned, 364 

Godeheii, M., commissioned by Dupleix 
to explain his case, 92. A]3pointed 
to succeed Dupleix, 417. His real 
character, 420. His meanness to- 
wards Dupleix on landing, 421. Re- 
fuses to settle the accounts of 
Dupleix, 423. llis importunate spite, 
423. The advice he received from 
Dupleix, 424. Restores the Swiss 
soldiers to the English, 427. Cuts 
off supplies from the army, 431. 
Replaces Mainvilie by Maissin, 432. 
Whom he instructs to connive at the 
English movements, 432. Resolves 
on p(;ace at any price, 433. Obtains 
one, 434. Us disgraceful conditions. 
429. He abandons all the French 
conquests, 439. His strange warn- 
ing to Moracin, 441. Embarks for 
Europe, 412. Good effect of his de- 
partur*", 443 

Goens. Commodore Ryckloff van, drives 
the French from Trinkomali, 20. 
Ordered to attack Bt. ThoniA Take.s 
it, 21 

Golkbondii,, King of, aid.s the Dutch 
against Bt. Thom6, 21. Succumbs to 
Aurnngzeb, 24 

Goux)il,M., commands a French dctach- 
menr, 248, Acts for Bussy at 
Haidarab5,d, 362. His weakness and 
indecision, 368. Consents to divide 
his forces, 371 

Griffin, Admiral, arrives with his fleet 
off Cuddalore, 209, Outwitt ed by M . 
Bouvet, 213. Returns to England, 
220 

Guillard, M., appointed member of the 
secret commitiee, 441 

Gudalflr, plundered by the Mar^thas, 
90. Its situation, 197. The French 
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HAI 

are surprised at, 197. Abortive effort 
of the French on» 205. The French 
ro|)alsed at. 214. Taken bv l-«ally, 
513. Ketaken by the English, 507. 


H aidar alt, fails upon the English 
baggage, 450. Enb^rs into en- 
tragernents with Daily, 506 
Haidar .Tang, murdered, 600 
llaidanlbiid, Dussy’s stand at, 485 
Hally burton, Mr., offers to treat for the 
surrender of Madras, 145. His part 
in the surrender, 119 note 
Hebert. M., Governor of Pondichcry, 
41, note 

Heguerty, M. d’, sets an example to the 
French cavalry, 562 
Henri HI. invites his subjects to trale, 
5 

Henri IV. forms a company to trade to 
India, 6 

Heron, Colonel, commands an expedi- 
tion to Madura, 41(>. Is found guilty 
of malversation, 446, note 


I NNIS KHAN, is disgusted with Cap- 
tain Gingens, 300. Aids in sur- 
prising the English at KutApdr^i, 461 

J ANUJI, HAjii, makes overtures to Mu- 
hammad Ali, 275 

Jdniiji Bhonsla, invades the Sirkars an<l 
retires, 378 

Jdnuji, Nimbalkar, gained over by 
Bussy, 488. Feigns action against 
Law, 489 

Janvillc, M. de, commands the e.scort 
of the Subadar, 375 

Jinji, taken by »Sivaji, 25. Attacked 
by Aurangzeb, 27. Its strength, 261, 
tStormed by the French, 261, Sur- 
renders to the English, 569 


K ANDAGLA, harasses the French. 
492. 

Kadapah, NawwAb of, the intrigues of 
Diipleix with, 246. Shoots Nasir 
Jang, 267. Conspires against Muza- 
ffar Jung, 277. Is wounded and 
flies, 280 

KdnkAl, taken by the French, 77. 
Made over to them, 79, Description 
of, 79 note. Lally retreats on, 627, 
Surrenders to the English, 566. 
K4sim-bazar, lodge at* founded, 32. 
Law stationed at, 461 


LA BOt: 

Karnul, Nawwsib of, is gained over 
by Dupleix, 254. His treachery 
towards NAsir Jang, 268. Conspires 
against Muzaffer Jung, 277. Is 
hacked to pieces, 278 
Karnul, Fort of, srormetl, 279 
Kerjean, M. de. acciisiM r.,a Hourdonnais 
of being bribed, 159 note. Defeats 
the English at Vicravundi, 334. Is 
sent to bhxikade Fort St. David, bur 
retreats lowanls Pondichcry, 335. Is 
outnianceuvred and beaten, 337. 
Commissioner at the Conference, 408 
Kilpatrick. Captain, moves to assist 
Clive at ArkAt, 294. Repulses the 
French from Tri(;hiiiapalli. 401. 
Appears before Vellur, 446. Retires, 
447 

Kinnecr, Major, sent back to attack 
Jinjf, 332. Is wounded and de- 
feated, 334 

Kondaoir, ceded to the French, 279 


T A BOUlUTONNAIvS. M. de, hisearlv 
J i career, <>1. His attack on Mah^*, 
65. His subs€*r|uent proceedings, 107. 
Appointed Governor of the Isles, 107. 
His energetic proceedings, 110. He 
returns to France, 112. His ])ro- 
posals to Floury, 114. His depar- 
ture for the isle.s, 115, The reversal 
of his orders, 117. He relieves 
Mahe, 117. Sends bae.k bis ships. 
118. Resigns, but resignation not 
accepted, 119. Prepares to conquer 
tlie impossible,” 120. llis difficulties, 
121. bails for Pondiehery, 122. 
11 is losses and their repair, 12.3. 
Meets the English off Ce^don, 125. 
Fights Commodore Peyton, 126. 
Repulses him, 127. Offers batile 
attain, 127. Anchois off Pond ichor v, 
129. Friendly correspondence wiih 
Dupleix, 129. His designs regarding 
Madras, 131. Applies for more guns, 
1.30. His irresolution, 133. (’ruisesoff 
Karikal, 134. Contrast- the ships of 
the King witli those of the (>ompany, 
135. Appeals to the Council, 135. 
The burden of all his letters, 137. 
Orders the s<piadron to leave, 138. 
Sets out for Madras, 130. Attacks 
Madras, 144. His alarm, 145. 
Forces the jilace to surrender, 146. 
Writes to Dupleix regarding the 
capitulation, 147. Declares that he 
bad been authori.sed to dispose of the 
place, 147. Explains his reasons to 
Dupleix, 160. Gives Dupleix credit 
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for his success, 152. His real posi- 
tion, 153. His anger at the assump- 
tion of authority by Dupleix, 15(h 
Disavows his subordination and 
agrees to ransom Madras, 150. The 
reasons of his behaviour, 157. His 
acceptance of a bribe, 150, and 
Appendix, Other reasons that 
prompted him, 160. His difference 
wil.h Paradis, 1G2. deceives the 
deputation from Pondicherv, 165. 
Be plies to the letter of the Council, 

165. Assembles a council of war, 

166. Repulses the Pondichery de- 
puties, 166. Get.s rid of tlie Pondi- 
chery contingent by a ruse 167. Ar- 
rests the deputies anddenounces Para- 
dis, 167. His real feelings, 163. Makes 
overtures to Da])leix, 169. Sneers at 
the instructions of Dnpleix, 172. Re- 
ceives his reply, 173. His fleet encoun- 
ters a storm, 175. His losses, 176. An- 
nounces his intention to h'ave the 
coas% 178. Signs the treaty and 
sends it to Pondiclicrv, 178. His 
energy, 179. Leaves Madras, ISO. 
Induences Dordelin, ISO. Arrives at 
Pondichery, 181. Makes proposals 
to Dupleix, 181. Refuses to land, 
but obeys the Council, 182. Leaves 
Pondichery, 183. Brief review of 
his proceedings, 184. Proceeds to 
the isles and thence to Martinique, 
1<S5. His reception in England, his 
treatment in Prance, and his death, 
1S5-6 

Lahaye, Admiral, commands the fleet 
against Galle and Trinkainali, 17. 
Declines a contest with tlie Dutch, 
18. Besieged in St. Thome, 21. 
Visits Martin at Pondichery, and 
returns to Surat, 22 m)tr 

La-tToie, Sergeant Major, appointed 
commander-in-chief by the muti- 
neers, 555. His prudent conduct, 556 

Lally, Count de, orders Bussy to Arkat, 
502. His antecedents, *503. His 
advice to the French Ministry, 405. 
Is ordered to India, 505. His char- 
acter, 509. His strange greeting on 
arriving at Pondichery, 513. His ex- 
tensive powers, 513. His idea of 
Franco-Indians, 514. Moves against 
Gfidaldr, 616. Experiences the ne- 
glect of the Pondichery authorities, 
516-8. Takes Gudalfir, 519. Be- 
sieges Fort St. David, 519, Impresses 
the natives, 520. The fault rather 
that of the Pondichery authorities, 
620. Takes Fort St, David, 522. 


LAW 

Exhorts d’Acho to act with him, 523. 
Unwillingly consents to move against 
Taiijur, 521. The sufferings of his 
soldiers, 525. His violence and want 
of judgment, 527. Is attacked by a 
Tanjurian, 528. Retreats from Tan- 
jur, 628. His letter to Bussy, 530 
Qiofc, Fails to act against Chen- 
galpat, 531. Raises money at Pon- 
dicht‘.ry, and joins the army, 631. 
His real opinion of Bussy, 533. 'fakes 
Kanchipfiram, and attacks Madras, 
53 1. Ills assertions regarding Bussy, 
531 note. Repulses the English .sor- 
tie, 537. His diffleuliies, 526. The 
misconduct of his oflicers, 541. Is 
forced to raise the siege, 543. The 
reason why, 514. Returns to Pondi- 
chery,' 550. His great diffiouj.ties, 
551. Hoars of d’Ache’s arrival, 553. 
Orders Bussy to treat with Basiilat 
Jang, 556. His prudent conduct on 
learning the mutiny of his army, 538. 
Brings it biok to obedience, 559. 
Divides his force, 559. Joins the 
array at Waiidiwrish, 560. Loses 
Kurangolf and Wdndiwilsh, 561. Re- 
takes Wdndiwfish, 562. The dilate iri- 
iiess of his chief engineer, 562. 
Fights at Wdndiwiish, 563. Is beaten, 
566, Is justified for fighting, 507. 
Negotiates with Haidar Ali, 567. 
His bold stroke, and its i]l-succe’«»', 
5(59. Resolves to hold out at Pondi- 
chery, 571. Takes no advantage of 
the storm, 572. Hopes for the arrival 
of d*Ache , 572. Surrenders, 573. 
His treatment by his countrymen, 
576. Proceeds to France, 576. His- 
condemnation and death, 577. The 
reversal of his sentence, 577 

Lavaur, Father, a Jesuit, commissioner 
at the Conference, 407. Persuades 
Lally to act against Tanjur, 521. 
Subscribes to pay the arrears of the 
soldiers, 551. Engages to feed the 
troops, 569. His baseness and death, 
578. llis hypocrisy and wealth, 675 
note 

Law, John, of Lauristori, forms the 
General Bank, 42. Its success, 43. 
Establishes a Company of the West, 
44. Converts the General into the 
Royal Bank, 44, Unites all the 
Companies into one Company of the 
Indies, 45. His system, 47. Raises 
The Government notes to par, 49* 
Attempts to extinguish the public 
debt, 50. Large suras made under 
his auspices, 61. Appointed Con- 
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toller General, 52. Attempts to prop Madras during tlie siege, 530 U(v 
up his scheme, 53, Fails, 54. sig:ns the command, 545. 

Law, Captain, appointed to command Lenoir, M., Governor of Pondicbcry, 

at Ariiikuiiam, 217. His early sue- 55. Pays ofT the dobts of the coiii- 

ces^y 221. His sudden collapse, 222. p^ny, 57. His diiliculties, 57. Gov- 

Siicceeds d'Auteuil before Trichi- ernor for the secjrid time, 58. His 

nApalli, 288. His energetic corn- disagrcHinent with Hupleix, 67. Is 

mencernent, 289. Ills pride and in- succeeded by Dumas, 70 

decision, 298. His bad arrangements, Leroy, Geranl. employed in the service 
299. His want of energy, 300. His of the French CvKnpuny, 6 

utter folly, 306. His an military plans, Leyrit, M. Duval de. a]).>ointed suc- 

307. Their failure, 301. The feebleness ce.ssor to Godehen, 441. His service 

of his next measures, 310. Their and character, 415. ib olests against 

defeat, 311. Uesolves to retreat into the English raovtuiumts and follows 

Srirangarn, 313. His panic when the their example, 110. Yields to tluo* 

English were in bis power, 315. lie- threats, 417, Is convinced that a 

tires into Srirangarn, 317. Attempts non-interference policy is impossible, 

to surprise Clive, but fails, 323. 418. His crafty ])oli(;y, 448. Forces 

Marc.hea against Clive, but does not the English to retire from Velliir, J52. 

light, 323. His despair. 324. Makes His design to ca])ture 'frichiniipaili, 

terms for Chanda Sahib, 325. Sur- 4.51. Orders tlie sid/ure of the En- 

renders with his whole force, 326. dish factories on the coast, 458. 

Is in charge of Kdsiui-Vmzar, 458. His excuse for not reinforcing Chand- 

lltjtires to Phagulpur, 468. Is cap- ranagar, 165 His opinion of 

tured,469. T« detached to aid Bussy, Bussy, 478. Detaches troops to nid 

186. Is reinforced by d’Aramburo, Bussy, 486. Del ay. s action till LaUy’s 

487. Displays some energy, 189. arrival, 509. His unpatriotic ciin- 

Collapses and writes to Bu.ssy for duct, 528. Shidtors the corrupt coun- 
aid, 490. Is ordered forward, 490. cillors and others, .545. Combines 

Arrives at Haidarabad, 493. Des- against Ijally, 572. Earns the con- 

patched into Bengal, 197 tempt of posterity, 573 

Lawrence, Major, re pul. ses the French Louis Xll., two .ships fitted out for thes 
at Gudahir, 213. Takim prisoner at East in the time of, 5 
Ari5.kupum, 220. Commands the Limis XfY., dc,olare.s tr.ide to India not 
second expedition to D6vik6ta. 241. derogatory to a mm of noble birth, 

Conquers it, 212. Joins Nasir Jang, 32 Dies, 42 

247. Leaves for England, 258. Ke- j 
turns, 302. Outmanmuvres l^aw, 307. 

Effects a junction with the garrison, VTACHilTLT, M., appointed Con- 

308. Kepulses Law, and enters 4’n- Ifl troller General of French finan- 

chinapallf, 310. His share in the ces, 170 

death of Chanda Sahib, 325, and Machhlipatan, factory of,foiinded,15. 
Forces Law to surrender, 31. Seized by Nasir Jang, 256, 

326. Leaves the force, 342. Recovered by Dupleix. 257. Frere-h 

Reassurnes command, and marches possessions there increased, 279 

against Kerjean, 335. Outmanoeuvrrt.s Taken by Forde, 515 

and beats him, 336. His opinion of Madagascar, discovered by t/iePoriu- 
Dupleix, 339. The me^ms at his dis- gue.se, 8, 9. Visited by the Krench, 

posal, 380. Harassed by the French 9. Who settle there, 6. Visited by 

and Manl-thas, 382. Desists from the Compiny of Colbert, 12. Aban- 

his attempts against them, 382. doned by the Company, 13 

Marches to relieve Trichinapallf, 38 1. Madras, its first ()c<;upation, 139. 

Is repulsed from Srirangarn, 385. Is Jts government in 3 744,141. Us 

attacked by Astruc, 389. His perilous defences, 111. Attacked by La 

po.sition and heroic resolve, 390. His Bourdonnais, 146. Surrenders, 146. 

great victory, 391. Moves to Tanjur, Articles of capitulation of, 116. 

393. Outmanoeuvres and beats Bren- Storm at. 175. Threatened by 

nicr, 395. Defeats Astruc, 399. Covor-i Mafauz Khdn, 180. Paradis a.p- 

Tanjur, 413. RevictualsTrichinsipallf. pointed to administer, 196. Stan- 

433. Appointel to command in ders Governor of, 291. Succeeded 
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by Pigot, 450 no1(u Invested by 
Lnily, 638. The siege of, raised 540 
MsI’huz Kli^ln, eldest son of Anwaru- 
<b«, advances against Madras, 100. 
Defeated by the French, 103. His 
masterly movements afterwards, 
103. Is beaten by Paradif, 194. 
Attach 8 Paradis and is repulsed, 
200. Surprise's de Ihiiy, 203. Visits 
Dapleix at Pondichcry, 205. Taken 
prisoner at Ambur, 238 
Mahe, attacked and taken, 65. Name 
of, changed, 65. llebeved by La 
Bourdonnais, 117. Taken by the 
English, 577 

Mahmu Kli4n, is gained over by 
Muzatfar B6g, 490 

Mamville, M. de, appointed to com- 
mand at iSrirangam, 402. Attempts 
t > surprise Trichi ndpalll, 403. The 
tolly of his troops and his failure, 
403. Surprises the English, 411. 
Kepulsed near the Sugar l^oaf Bock, 
413. Floods the country, 413. His 
8ui)pli«"S stopp('d by Godeh(‘ij. 427. 
Boplaced by Maissin, 432. His 
snong recommendations to his 
successor, 432. Is killed, 551 
Maissin, M., in eomrnand of a body 
<ti French, 382. Makes two abor- 
tive attempts on Tiruvfidl, 387. 
Occupie.s it, 387. Takes command 
from Mainville, *132. Connives at 
the revictualling of Trichinapalli, 
434. Betreats into Srirungam, 435 
Maisur Dalwai of, his treachery to 
Nsisir Jang, 209. Generals of, enter 
intoncgotiatioos with Dupleix, 333. 
Waver, 338. Finally join the 
French,' 338 mee NandaiAj. 
Makhdum Ali, cuts up a corps of 
English, 565 

Malhar Kilo Holkar, negotiates with 
Ghaziu-d-dlii, :i48. Assists him, 

366. Accompanies Bussy, 481 
Mdnakjl, promises to spare the life of 

(’handa 8ahib, 326. Orders him to 
be stabbed, 327 

Mfirktbds, the, invade the Karnatik 
and defeat Dost Ali, 81. Kotire, 85. 
Take Trichin fi,palli, 90. Plunder 
I^orfonovo and Giidalur. 91. Evacu- 
ate Trichinitpalli, 101. Their trea- 
chery to NA-'ir Jang, 268. Beaten 
by K4ju SAhib, 302. Coquet with 
Dnpleix, 332. Again waver, 338. 
But join the French, 338. Their 
peculiar power, 359. Are defeated 
by Bussy, 360. Acquire territory, 

367. Excluded from participation 
in Angria’s booty, 449 note 


MOtt 

Marcara, M., associated with Caron, 

15. Proceeds to Golkhonda, 15. 
Establishes a factory at Machhli- 
patan, 15. Quarrels with Caron, 

16. Is supported by Colberf, 17. 
Goes to Java, 17 note 

Mariol, M., takes Thiagar and Elmise- 
ram, 548 

Martin, Francois, his early career, 19, 
Sent to the province of Jinji, 20. 
Buys a plot of land on the coast, 
20. Keturns to St. Thom 6, 20, 
Proceeds with sixty men to his plot 
of land, 22. licnds money to Sh6r 
Khan Lodi, 22. Founds Pondi- 
chery, 23. Describes it to the 
Diiectors, 23. Applies to be nlJowed 
to have native soldiers, 24. Obtains 
further cessions from Sh6r Kb5.n, 
26. Is allowed to fortify Pondi- 
chery, 26. Is attacked by the 
Dutch and surrenders, 28. Ketire.s 
to France, 33. Iteturns and strength- 
ens J*ondicbery, 35. Dies, 37. His 
system, 36, 38. 

MarlizuAli, his lineage, 72-3. Mur- 
ders Safdar Ali, 104. Flees to VeL 
lur, 101. Engaged In the murder of 
Sold Muhammad KhAn, 105. Ap- 
pointed to act under Diipli*ix, 335. 
Makes some captures in the Kar- 
iiAtik, 386. Defeated at Trinomali, 
405. Benounccs his title and sub- 
mits to Muhammad Ali, 448, 
Threatened by the English, 450. 
Buys them off, 450 

Maui it ins, see Isle of France. 

Mir Asad, taken prisoner, 80, His 
advice to iSafdar Ali, 81. His 
enmity to Chanda yahib, 411 note 

Mir Japar Ali, detached to attack 
Bussy, 485. Arrives at HaidarAbAd, 
486 

Monson, Mr., offers to treat forsui- 
render of Madras, 145 

Monson, Colonel, assumes command 
belorePondiche.ry, and is wounded, 
568 

Moracin, M., appointed to command 
in the Sirkars, 377. His alarm at 
the recall of Dupleix, 428. Remon- 
strates with Godeheu, 435, Receives 
a strange warning from him, 441. 
His position easier than he had 
anticipated, 476. Detaches men to 
aid Bussy, 485. Joins Bussy, 500, 
His disobedience and its conse- 
quence.s, 643, and note 

Morse, Mr., Governor of Madras, re- 
jects the proposal of Dupleix for 
neutrality 101. His character, 141. 
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Applies for aid to restrain the 
French, but. is refused, 113. Is 
abandoned by tlie fleet, 1*14. Signs 
a convention with La Boardounais. 
16G. And a capitulation, 180 

Muhammad Ali, defeated a.t Ainbur 
and flees, 238. Joins Nasir Jang, 
249. Api)ointcd by liim Nawwfib 
of tlie Karnatik, 254. Beinforced 
by Niisir Jang, 257. Repulsed by 
the French, 258. .Separates from 
the English and is defeated by Ihe 
French. 259. Flees to Tricliinapalh', 

270. Affects to aurce to the terms 
offered by Dupieix, 270. Throws 
off the mask, 281. t^uarrels with 
lii-t allies, 332. His reply to Dupieix, 
341. EmbaDassment ol Ike Engliali 
from being associated with, 449 

3Iiihaminad Husen Khan, secretly 
distresses the Fiench, 372. He 
temporises, 374 

Muhammad Issuf, operates against 
the French before Madras, 530 

Muhammad Komal, defeated at Tri- 
pat i, 408 

Muhammad Shjih, Kint)eror of Delhi, 
confers honours on Dumas, 93. 
Dies, 234 

Murfirl Itfio, accompanies Rdghiiji 
Bhonsla,79. Appointed Governor of 
Trichinapaill, 89, Joins Kasir Jang, 
249. Attacks th<* French in their 
rctrfat, 252. SurpriNed by de la 
4’oachc, 257. Resolves to join the 
Euglisb, 297. Concerts measures 
with Dapk'ix, 38 1. Harasses 1 jaw - 
rence, 385. Covers (he French ladreat, 
393, Surprises the English at Kutd- 
pfivti, 413. Ts threatened by the 
Subadar, 478. Enters into a .secret 
understanding with Bussy, 179. 
Allies him.self with J -tally, 550 

Mustafanagar, ced(;d to the Ficnch, 
37(5 

Muz^ffar Jang, nominated suc-cessor to 
Nizarau-l-Mulk, 233. ]Meets and 
allies himself witli Chanda Sahib, 
234. Appointed Subadar of tbo 
Dakhan, 237. Turns olf towards 
Tanjur, 215. Surrenders to his uncle, 
252. Released and recognised as 
Subadar, 2(59. Visits Pondichery, 

271. Shows his gratitude to Dupieix, 
273. Applies for a contingent of 
French troops, 275, Conspiracy 
against him, 276. Is killed, 278 

MuzafEar B5g, a soldier of fortune, 
hired by Shdh NawAz KbAn. 485. 
Corrupts the French sip4his, 487 


PAU 

N ARSAPL'R, acquired by the French. 
280 

Nasir Jang, succeeds Ni/Arnu-l-Mulk in 
the Dakhan, 233. Moves an anuy 
towards Bondichery, 249. Appoints 
Muhammad AH Nawwab of the 
Karnatik, 25*1. Jjoads Muzatfar Jaog 
with iions, 254. Rcfuse.s the terms 
proposed by Dupieix, 255. Surprised 
by the Friuich, retires to Ark:it, 2515, 
Seizes Machlilipataii and Yanaon, 25(5, 
Reinforces Muhammad All, 257. His 
carc'lessness, 260 1 le takes tlie iiehi, 

2(55. Negotiates with Dupieix, 2(57. 
The conspiracy against him, 2(58. 
Is surpnsed and slam, 269 
Nets, Commodore de, commands ati 
expedition tt> the East, 7 
Nizam Ali, younger brother of Salahat 
Jang, 364. Invested with the ad- 
imnistration of the Dakhan, 493. 
Murders Haidar Jang and flees, 491. 
Obtains the upper hand ovei* his 
brother, 517. Deposes and cau.^es 
him to be murdered, 51, notf 
Nizamu-1-Mulk, confers honours on M. 
Dumas, 92. Enters the Karnatik, 
104. Enters Trichinapallf, 104. Dies, 
184 

Nizampatnam, acquired by the French, 
279 

Naiidraj, Dalwai of Maisur, 382. Tiuis 
in vain to surprise Trichinfjpallf, 38 1 


O RLEANS, Duke of, Regent of Fraijce, 
41. Patronises IjUW, 42 
Orrv, AI., Controller General, aut hori'Cs 
Ija Bonidonnais to nd-ain his flcMjt, 
117. Sneceedei by Machault, 170 


F lLK, Air., Commi.ssioner at the (-ori- 
feronce, 407. Leaves it, 108 
Paradis, AT., commands at Karikal, 135. 
Is the beaierof a letter from Dupieix, 
152. Appointed Councillor at Aladras, 
15(5. His difference with La Bonr- 
donnais, 1(52. Appointed a Commis- 
sioner under de Bury, 1(>L Denounced 
and arrested, 167. Liberated and 
sent to sound Dupieix, 16. Sent 
towards Madras, 193. Defeats Mdfauz 
Khjiii at S. Thome, 195. Appointed 
Governor of Madras, 197. Escorts 
the plunder of Madras to Pondichery, 
199. Repulses MAfauz Kh^n, 199. 
Jealousy entertained regarding, 201. 
Appointed General, 207. Marches 
against Gddaldr, 208. Is forced to 
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retire, 210. Sent to fortify Ari^kupum 
21G. Appointed chief engineer at 
Pondichcry, 21 7. Heads a sortie and 
is killed, 223. 

PardailJan, M. de^ attacks Mah6, 02. 
Takes it, 05 

Partiib Singh, his lineage, 74. liec.omes 
Riljd of Tanjur, 79. Makes over 
Karikal to the French, 79 And 
Devikotri to tlie English, 2M. At- 
tacked by Chanda Sahib, 247. Jlis 
wiliness, 247. Attacked by LaJly, 
519-22. 

Pereira, M., liis operations at Karikal, 7.S 

Peyton, Corninodon*, tights I^a Bourdoii- 
nais and is re])ulsc(l, 120. Sails to 
Trinkarnali, 126. Abandons Madia^^, 
141 

Pigott, Mr., succeeds Saunders as (lo- 
vernor of Madia.s, 44S. Appoints 
Colonel Lawience to command dining 
I Vie siege, 530 

Pitt, Mr. Tlinmas, Governor of IVladras, 
demand made uxion, 140. Forced to 
comply, 141 

Po cock, Admiral, engaged in tlio opera- 
tions jigainst ( diandrana'iar, 470. 
Sails from Ma.<lras, ,513. I’eats 
d’Achf}, 514. Again, 510. Again, 
551 

Pondielitiry, founded by Martin, 23. 
Threat ened by Sfv^iji, 25. By the 
Dutch, 20. (kiptured, 28. Restored. 
34. Fortiiicd, 31, Becomes the seat 
of the Flench Government, 35. De- 
scription of, 30. Its declension under 
the sueeessois of Mart.'n, 41, Keduceil 
to tinancial extremities, 57. Further 
account of. 00. Its fortifications 
strengthened, SI. Visited by Satdar 
Ali and Chanda Sahib, 80. Its state 
on the arrival of Dupleix, 9S. H s new^ 
defences, 217. Besieged by Admiral 
Boscawen, 223. Who rai-ses the siege, 
224. Grand Darb5,r held at, 272. Be- 
sieged Viy C^olonel Coote, 504. Storm 
in the roadstead of, 508. {Surrender 
of, 571 . Fate of the garrison of, 575. 
Its surrender, the doom of the French, 
578 

Pondiohery, Council of, how constituted, 
00. Appealed to by La Bourdonnai«, 
136. Its reply, 136. Serves a sum- 
mons on La Bourdonnais, 138. Ap- 
points a Council for Madras, lt)3. 
Supersedes La Bourdoniiais by Des- 
pr6mesnil, 164. Replies to La Bour- 
donnais’ letters. 175. Sends sealed 
orders to Dordelin, 183. Refuses to 
entertain the new ^cbemoof LaBour- 
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donnais, 183. Dealings of with Lally 
510 and onwards. 

PoriebaiT^, M. dc3 la, takes the FrencVi 
squadron to Madras and returns, 137. 
His want of skill, 143. 

J'reston, Captain, commands at Chengal- 
pat, 531. OperatCvS against the French 
before Madras, 538 

Provostl^re, M. de la, Governor of Pon- 
dichory, 60 

! / 

R AGUJl Bhonsla, invades the Kar- 
iiittik, 7'.). I'lircatens M. Dumas, 
84. Moves suddenly on Tricbin^lpalli, 
88. Defeats Bdvcii Sdbib and takes 
it, 89. Threatens Dumas, 89. His 
wife^s love of Nantes cordials, 91. He 
retires, 92 Bngages to supfjort 
Ghjlzu-d-(hn. 307. Agrees to retire 
beyond the Waingangfl, 309 
Raguniith Dass, Diiwan of the Subadar, 
is assassinated, 303 

RAjamahendri, ceded to the French, 
379 

RAju SAliib, moves upon ArkAt, 295. 
l*ropos(^8 to Clive to suirendor, 290. 
Assaults ArkAt, 297. Is repulsed and 
retires, 297. Defeats tlie MarAthAs 
and is beaten by Clive, 302. Beatmi 
again, 305. Is disgraced by Dupleix, 
307. Is too slothful for the views ot 
Dupleix, 337 

KAmchandr J Aclao, gained overby Bussy, 
487. I’Vigns action against Law, 489 
Ram KAjA, his reply to the Dutch over- 
tures, 27 

Renault, M. de St. Germain, Chief of 
Chandra nagar, 457. Invited to join 
the Subadar against the English, 469. 
Proposes neutrality to the English, 
459. His surprise at their conduct, 
468. Defends himself with vigour, 
404. Surrenders Chandranagar, 465 
Surrenders Karikal and is cashiered, 
563 note 

Richelieu, Ciardinal de, forms a new 
Company of the Indies, S 
Rouen, two merchants of, begin the 
trade to the Indies, 5. Two others 
amalgamate with the Company, 0 
Ryswick, effects of tVie treaty of, 34 


S AFDAU ALT, his character, 73. Com- 
mands an expedition against Tii- 
ehinApalH, 73. His dilatoriness, 81. 
Sends his mother to Pondicbery, 83. 
Visits Pondicbery, 87. Grants privi- 
leges to M. Dumas, 88. Proceeds 
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to Arkilt, 88. (Jonfors lionours 
on M. Dumas, iHj. Is murdered, 104 

Sahuji, beo<mies Ksijd or 'ranjur, but 
is expelled, 75. Allies hitnsell! with 
M. Dunns, 75. liecovers 'raujur, 75, 
Refuses to fultil his otjga^tuuents, 77. 
Is again expelled, 7l). Appeals to the 
English to aid him, 2d3. Is supported 
by them, 244. Is abandoned and 
I)cnsioned, 244. His name used by 
the French, 510 

SaldbaC Jang, appointed by Dussy Sn- 
badar of the Dakhan, 278. His con- 
cessions to Dupleix, 278. Is invested 
at Aurangiibiid, 270. Katiftes the en- 
gagement of his prodece.ssor, 281. The 
stite of nis viceroyalty, 047. His 
facile nature, 352. Accompanies 
Bussy in his expedition against Bund, 
360. Is anxious for peace, 364. CJon- 
cludes an armistice with Balaji. 365. 
Makes peace with him, 366. Cedes 
four provinces to the French, 376. 
fS wears eternal gratitude to Bussy. 
386. 'The effect on him of the recall 
of Dupleix, 428. Inveighs against the 
policy of Godeheu, 471 . His prophetic 
language, 471, His feudal auilionty 
in Southern Indis, 472. Requires 
Bussy to march against Mai.sur, 173. 
Dismisses Bu.vsy fioin his .service, 178, 
Arrives at Haidarabdd, 485. Sends to 
pi'opose a reconciliation, 402, His 
grief at Bussy 's departure, 408. ^lar- 
ches to assist the Frencli, 5f3. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the KngUsii, 
543. His deposition and death, 551, 
'fwte 

Saubinet, M., appointed to command 
the Fieiich force in the Karnatik, 
450. Overruns the Karnatik, 451. His 
character, 508. Advises an attack on 
Tanjur, 522. Takes Trinomali, 525. 
Is mortally wounded, 536 

Saunders, Mr., Governor of Madras, 
enter** into the plans of Clive, 202. 
Exerts himself to relieve Arkiir, 206. 
Agrees to a conference, 408. Hi.s 
liberal proposals to Dupleix, 410. In- 
fluences the English mini^^^y, 416. 
Accedes to Godelieu’s wish for a 
truce, 436. And to a treaty, 436. Its 
conditions, 437. The debt due to him 
by England, 140, Succeeded by Bi- 
gott, 449 noto 

S^ivinur, Nawwiib of, overtures made to 
by Dupleix, 254. Hia treachery, 267. 
Conspires against Muzaffar Jang, 276. 
Is killed, 277 

SdvdtUar, Naww4b of, son of the preced- 
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ing, rt'bels tigainst Sal4bat Jarg, but 
submits, 478 

Beid M uhainmad Khun, succeeds Safdar 
Ali 104. Is murdeit'd, 105. 

Again occupied by the French, 401. 
Agani. 132. Stormed by ihem, 556 

Shah Nawaz Kluln, succeeds Saijid 
Dashkar as minister of the Subaciar, 
378. His surprise at the recall ot 
Dupleix, 428. Intrigues .'igainst the 
Fk'Ik’Ii, 169. Donounc(‘s bussy to 
the Subadar, 479. Suggests his assas- 
sination, 480, Stirs up the country 
against him, 483. Hiios a soldier of 
tt>rtum\ 485. Detei mines to intercept 
Law, 486. Is cowed by Biissy's bold- 
ness, 491. Though he loses the game, 
his measures greatly assist the En- 
glish, 491. Continues his intrigues, 
495. Summons Nizam Ali to Auraiig- 
dbad, 498. Is killed, 498. 

Sher Khan Lodi sells a plot of ground 
to Martin, 20. Borrows money from 
him, 22. Allows Martin to maintain 
native soldiers, 24. Is defeated by 
♦Sivaji, 25. Grants lands to Marlin, 
25 

Siviiji takas Bijapur and Golkhonda, 21. 
Defeats »Sher Khan Lodi, 25. Throa- 
teos l*ondichery, 25. Takes Surat, 31 

SivAj-u-daola, Subadar, threatens Cal- 
cutta, 4t>(). Is disinclined to attack 
the French and Dutch, 460. Marches 
against Calcutta, 462. O.Hiers to en- 
gage Clive in his service, 464 

Sirkars, the four, ceded to Ltie French, 
375. Some account of, 375-6. Con- 
quered by and transferred to the 
English by the action directed by 
Clive, 545 

Smith, Captain Joseph, commands in 
TrichimipalH, 452 

Soui>ire, the Chevalier de, arrives at 
Bondichery, 428. His charact(3r, 504. 
His indolence, 506. Takes Karaugo i, 
526. Is outmanoeuvred by Major 
Brereton, 546 

Srirangam, island of, occupied by the 
French, 287. The French letivat 
into, 319. Are cooped up there, 319 
Surrendered to the English, 327 

St. David, Fort, the English retire to it 
from Madras, 198. Its situation and 
early history, 198. R^^ceives reinforce- 
ments, 207. Besieged and taken by 
Lally, 518 

St. George, Fort, mf Madras 

St. Thom6, taken by the French, 18 
Taken by the Dutch, 21, Lally re- 
treats by, 539 
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St. Malo, shi})s of, Roized at Surat, 31. 

Company of, trades to India, 10 
Stevens, (Commodore, joins Admiral Po- 
cock. ol3 

Surat, is visited by Caron, ITj. Taken by 
Siviiji, 30. Abandoned by the Fronoh 
(Company, 31. Ships seized as 32. 
Lenoir pi,ys the debts of the Fiench 
Comimiiy at, 58 


T ANJUR, its c.arly history, 71. At- 
tacked by Chanda Sahib, 217. Ry 
Jjally, 523. Who retreats, 525 
Terranean, M., assists in bloeking up 
the channel of the Hu^li, 158. B<‘tiavs 
the secret to the English, His 

fate, 470 

Tiruvildf, taken possession of by the 
French, 256. Action at, 250. Occu- 
pied by the English, 3S1. Bv the 
i<>encb, 387. 15y the English, 568. 
Touche, M dela, surpri.scs Muriiri Uao’s 
camp, 254 . Surprises and defeats Ni'i- 
.sir Jang, 267. Returns to Europe, 276. 
Is burnt with 7(K) men in the Princr, 
381 'iwic 

Trinkamali, taken by the French, 18. 

Retaken by the Dutch, IS 
Trichinslpalli, takers by CUianda Sjihib, 
71, Muhammad Ali llees to, 275. 
English shut up in, 287. Descrip- 
tion of, 287. Relieved by Lawrence, 
31 L Attempted by Nandoraj, 382. 
Effect of Lawrence’s victory on, 308. 
French attempt to surprise, re- 
pulsed, 130. Revictualled by 
Lawrence, 432. D’Anteuil’s attempt 
upon, 451. Defeated, 451 


ZUIi 

Y ANSrrTAKT, Mr., Commissioner at 
the conference for peace, 408. 
Leaves it, 409 

Vellur, Murtizsi Ali flees to, 103, Again, 
104. Description of, 452. Threatened 
by the Engli.sh, 452. Who retire, 4.>2 
Vigne, (’aptaiii de, commands the de- 
fences of Chandranagar, 468. His 
brave defence, 470 and note 
Virana, a Maisurian general, is fright- 
ened out of an impregnable position, 
385 

Volkondah, attacked by the English, 
285. Whoare repulsed, 286. D'Auteuil 
surrenders at, 325 


W ATSON, Admiral, ordered to the 
Indies with four ships, 417. Ar- 
rives in India, 436. Employed in the 
attack on Gheriah, 448, Recaptures 
Calcutta, 461. Concurs in accepting 
the French proposition of neutrality, 
463. Refu.ses to sign the agreemen r. or 
to attack Chandranagar, 464. His 
scruples arc silenced, 465, and note. 
Sails against Chandranagar, 466, 
Attacks ir, 108 

Wiswds Rdo, son of Biilsiji Rao, 

advances on Aurangabfui, 497 


Y ANAON, seized by Ndsir Jang, 256. 
Rv.stored, 272 


r/ULTKAR Khan, his ability. 344. Hts 
IJl death, 315 
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THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1740 to IHV) 
inclusive. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three 
Plans. 8 VO. 18s. London : W. 1[. Allen Co. 1883. 

MoticeM or the Pirnt Kcliticm* 

All these battles are narrated with Colonel Malloxon’s usual powei*, 
combining a scientific understanding of the military (‘vents with a clear 
appreciation of the political situation ; while his literary ability enables 
liiin to present a mass of compressed information in a phiasant and readable 
shape. In speaking of political events, especially, he is as <>iitsj)oken and 
uncompromising as ever ; never, as a soldier, so dazzled by the brihamw of 
a victory as to be blind to .any wrong-<ioing or injustice that may have 
paved the way for it ; never, as a politician, so overborne by the siutcess of 
any scheme as to be silent when it seems to him that the process by which 
it was gained deserves unsparing exposure, or stern and even harsh 
reproof.” — Gitakdian . 

Colonel Malleson's book is simply the story of how we won India. , . . 
Differences of opinion may exist as to the relative importance of the 
several actions whicli he recounts ; but nobody can rise from a study of 
them without being convinced that the Englisli Infantry in those days were 
the first soldiers in the world, and that the system under which they were 
reared must have been admirably suited to tlio material of wliic^h tliey were 
composed.” — St. James’s Gazette. 

“As to the manner in which the author has accorn2>lis}ied his task, it is 
sufficient to say that the work before us is not unworthy of Colonel M.al- 
leson’s deservedly high reiiutation as a writer on Indian subjects.” — 
AtHBN-EUM. 

“ We know of no book so well calculated as is the one we are noticing 
for giving the student a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the suc- 
cessive steps taken in conquering for ourselves the Emjiire of Hindostan. 
It is not simply the story of so many decisive battles. The causes which 
led to each one are set forth, and the connection between each successive 
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war is clearly wliowri. The author lias cf>nsulteil ^ as far as possible 
original docunieuis, or the writings; published and unpublished; of conteni- 
poraries’ ; and, to judi'O b}" the list of such givcai, the labtiur of composing 
this excellent work must have been considerable.” — Saturday Kevjkw. 

Colonel Malleson’s nari-ative is vivid, but unexaggerated; and even 
tile non-military reader will he able to form from his pagtis a lively i<ha of 
the events tloserihed. What, too, is a commeiidahle fiuiture in his hook is 
that, whilst he makes us honestly proud of the glorious deeds of our ow’ii 
countrymeu, he teaches us to I'espect the valour and determination of th(?so 
whom they compiered.” — Field. 

** This is just tlui sort of hook wo should like to place iii the hands of 
hoys — if there are such— whom tlic intiuenee of festhetic or luxnri<ms 
mammas may he in ilanger of rendering milksops. The annals of the 
Homan Pioconsnlatc do n<‘t contain a more stimulating story of endurance, 
flaring, and the manlier virtues geueralJy, than that told in Colonel Mal- 
leson’s twelve eha]>teis. Almost every page shows traces of original 
r esearcli . ’ ’ — S pkct ator . 

A hook just published, ‘ The Decisive Battles of India,’ is well fitted 
to minister to what is, after all, a healthy a])petite. The recoids of 
stirring ad venture- of those ‘tierce wears’ wdiich with ‘ faithful loves ’ make 
up the romance of histoi’y — must alw'ays have the deepest interest for men 
who have not lost tlujir manhood ; and no more tln illing story has ever 
been told than that of the Engiisli compiest of India.” — Times, Loading 
Article. 

Colonel Malleson’s liistory will he read with interest now and in the 
future, and will he alwa3's valuable for reference and a. companion to the 
history of our (lieat Empire in tlie East.” — -Mornincj Post. 


THE BATTLK-^FIELDS OF GERMANY, from the Outbreak 
of the Thirty Y>ars’ War to the Battle of lUenheim. With 
Maps and Ibniis. London : W. IT. Allen & Co., i;i, Water- 
loo Place. 18H4. 

“ Colonel Malleson is all along thoroughly in symtjathy with his subject. 
His pages reflect not only the deep delight of the soldier in recounting the 
brave deeds of brave moii, but the keen relish of the scieiititic student, in 
unravelling the subtleties of successful strategy. His analysis of the ojx’ira- 
titms of either army, w hether they resulted in success or defeat, is always 
so thoroughly terse and lucid that even reatlers wIk^) have not the slightest 
comprehension of military matters will find themselves following the details 
with a deep and intelligent interest ; and he is always scruimlously fair to 
all parties. . , . This volume must have cost great research and patient 

industry to collect the materials which are digested in its pages. But the 
author may well he rewarded by the consciousness that he has produced a 
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thoroughly good book, and one in which, from beginning to end, it is 
scarcely possible to find a single word that is either superfluous or mis- 
applied/’ — The (tuakdian, 

“ Colonel Malleson has already given ns a valuable series of volumes on 
Indian histoiy, and among them one of great interest on the ‘Decisive 
Battles of India/ In the present book he has turned to Western history, 
and has treated some (^f the most famous battles fought on Cerman soil in 
the masterly fashion eons^ficuons in his former works. While writing us a 
scientific soldier, Colonel Malleson has by no means produced a merely 
professional book. Although ho does not profess to deal with ])oliti(’al 
liistory, he gives a c^lear ancl satisfactory account of tlie events c()nne<*ted 
with the battles wfliich form the avow'ed object of liis work, and exhibits no 
small degree of literary skill as woll as of historic ])erception in his sel(*ction 
and treatment of them. , . . We Ikjjh* wo may receive twt> more 

volumes of the Hattle-fields of Cermany as delightful as the one he has 
already given us.” — SAruiinAY Review, 

“Colonel Malleson has shown a giasp of his subject and a power of 
vivifying the confused pussngos of battle in w'hicli it would be impossible to 
name any living writer as his equal. Jn imbuing these ahru^st forgotten 
battle-fields wfith fresh interest and reality for the English reader is i‘e- 
openiiig one of the inost important chai>ters of European history, w’hich no 
previous English writer has made so interesting and instructive as he has 
succeeded in doing in this volume."' — Aoadewy. 

“ The intense realism of the author^s namitivo is very fascinating; his 
thorough Tinderstandiiig of overytlung, his keenness in fathoming hidden 
motives for action, and his unsurpassed talent in imparting livc^ly inteiest 
to dry-as-dust details, make his hooks as universally entertaining as instruc- 
tive. , . . His life-like account of martial ex])loiis is w^orthy to he read 

with pleasure like that to ho derived from the poi usal of old Cre(3k and 
Latin historians, who in sonorous poetry and flowing prose re(;or<led 
heroic deeds and consummate feats of generalship.” — The W hixeuael 
Review. 


LOUDON: A SKETCH OF THE MILITARY LIFE OF 
Gideon Ernest, FaEiHERit Von J^oudon, some time 
Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. J^oudon : Chapman & 
Hall (Limited). 1884. 

“ Colonel Malleson has had a difficult task in describing Ltnidon's event- 
ful career, on account of the vast amount of incidental matter wdiich he 
was compelled to intro<luce in order to make his narrative intelligiVfle. 
This obstacle he has, however, overcome triumphantly, and has produced 
a militaiy and historical essay that is at once concise and interesting.” — 
Athen^um. 
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** How great a soldier Loudon was may be pleasantly learned from tlie 
volume C/olonel Malleson has contrilmted to the series of military bio- 
grapliies. • . . Loudon’s had been, indeed, a great career, and Colonel 

Malleson has described it not unworthily.” — Saturdav Rkview. 

“ Colonel Malleson has narrated his hero’s career most ably, and pro- 
duced a book which will not only possess a professional value, but in its 
vigorous and vivid description of the aftairs in which Loudon was engaged, 
is singularly interesting even for the general reader.” — Field. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE : Clive, Warren 
Hastings, Wellesley. Vol. T. — Lord Clive. Witli a 
Portrait and Four idans. Price 20s. London: W. H. 
Allen Co. 

“ It would not be possible to find in uny otlier work a more faithful or 
vivid word-picture of the work accomplished by this great soldier and 
statesman, or of the manner in which lie performed it.” — Scotsman. 

•‘To Colonel Malleson and to Mr. W. W. Hunter in our own day is 
chiefly due that rehabilitation of India as a source of literary interest which 
was begun by Lord Macaulay. And the hook before us continues the good 
work hy giving the j)urely .1 ndian aspect of Clive’s doings; while by an 
excellent style and attractive treatment it shows, further, that this aspect 
is one to which men may turn their eyes without danger of being sent to 
sleep. . , . The book is one <»f undeniable value.” — Academy. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH IN INDIA, from the Founding 
of Pondichery in 1074 to the Capture of that place in 17GL 
Second Edition. 8vo. IGs. London: W, H. Allen & Co. 

“Colonel Malleson has produced a volume alike attractive to the general 
reader, and valuable for its new matter to the special student. It is not 
too much to say that now, for the first time, we are favoured with a faith- 
ful narrative of that portion of European enterprise in India which turns 
upon the contest waged hy the East India Company against French in- 
liuenco, and especially against Duploix.” — Edinburcih Revikw* 

“ It is pleasant to contrast the work now before us with the writer’s first 
b(dd pluuge into historical composition, which splashed everyone within 
his reach. He swims now with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of Ids 
sinking. With a keener insight into human character, and a larger under- 
standing of the sources of human action, he combines all the power of 
animated recital which invested his earlier narratives with popularity.” — 
Fohtniciitlv IIevifw, 
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V. 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES IN INDIA AND THE 
Indian Seas. Including an Account of the Capture of the 
Isles of PYance and Bour])on. London: W. II. Allen & Co. 
1878. 

How India oseapod from tho government of Prefects and Sub-Prefects 
to f<dl under that of Oomniissiimers an<l Deputy-C%)inmissionei‘s ; why the 
Penal Code of Lord Macaulay reigns supreme instea<l of a (^■>do Napoleon ; 
why we are not looking on helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Poiidi- 
(ihery, while tho French are ruling all over Madras, and spending millions 
of francs iti attempting to cultivate tho slopes of tlio Neilgherries, may h(j 
l.‘arnt from this nnxlest volume. Colonel Malleson is always ])ainstaking, 
and geiiertally accurate ; his style is transparent, and lie never loses sight 
of the purpose with wliich ho commenced to write,” — Saturday Hkview. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, J.srj7^6S. Com- 
mencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir John 
Kaye’s History of tLi(‘ Sepoy War. In 'J'hrce Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. Frict; 2()s. each Volume. (llotli. J^ondon : 

W. 11. Allen vt (Jo. 1878. 

It need only be remarked that (kdonel Malleson wields his pen ^/ith 
so much skill that while giving a realistic account of all important opera- 
tions, ])as.siiig over no really noteworthy act of talent or h iroism, and 
acutely criticizing everything whicli demands (iiiticism, lie abstains from 
overlaying his narrative with <letails which woukl have increased the bulk 
of his book beyond all reason. Another cliaracteristic of Colonel Malle- 
son is tliat he never hesitates to condemn tumduct of which ho disapproves, 
or to draw attention to errors wliicli lie conceives were committed, whfit- 
ever tho rank or position of thf)se who are the objects of his criticism. Tho 
result is tliat many of the actors in tho drama will hnd their laui-els some- 
what injured, while others, who from oliicial i)rojudice have not yet received 
full credit for then* exploits, obtain from the author due }>rai.se for their ser- 
vices. The rewards given for tlie Mutiny wore liberal, hut it is distressing 
to find that some of them were undeserved, wliile, on the other hand, 
miny able and gallant men have received no recognition at all. 

Tliere are many highly-placed ofiicial.s whose fame is sadly iarnislied by 
the frank, truthful criticisms of tlie fearless, u7icompr( unising autlior of tho 
book before us,” — A thexacum. 

** A brilliant narrative, in which a gi-eat number of threads of history 
are taken ux> and combined with singular skill. Wo have never read a 
volume in which this merit is more ctmspicuously disx)layod ; and a history 
which, in unskilful hands, might have become confused to the last degree, 
is made remarkably clear and intelligible.” — Spectator. 



VI. 


WOKKS BV THE SAME AUTJIOK. 


A work as fearless in its criticism of men and warlike operations as 
it is remarkable for vigour and picturesqiioness of style.*’ — T huth. 

“The second volume of Ctdonel Malleson’s ‘ Histoiy of the Indian 
Mutiny ’ is quite ecjual to the fii-st in every lespect. The stylo is as 
eloquent, the giasp of tlie subject as firm, the arrangement as clear, and, 
above all, there is the same evidence of industry, the same evident desire 
to be impartial.” — Times. 

It is dilficult, in si>eakiiig of a living wnter, to give expression to the 
iniqualifie<l praise which we lu)ld Colonel Malleson’s work to merit. It is 
not less remarkable for its literary beauty and its loftiness of diction than 
it is for the research and careful inquiry which are perceptible on every 
]>age. Posterity will recognize in this book a great and true exposition of 
one of the crises through which his countrymen have fought their way, 
by characteristics truly Bi itish, to witler enqiire and to greater fame.” — 
Examiner. 


AN If/^TOmCAL kSKNTGH OF THE NATIVE ETATES 
OF Jndia ISnpsioiAKY Alliajsce with the BjuTitfii Govern- 
ment. AVitli Noii(ies of the jNIediatized and Minor KStaies. 
In One Volume. 8vo. Willi Six Mapn. Price Ids. London: 
Longmans iJe Co. 1875. 


Colom*l Malleson is recognized as one of the mastei s of Indian 
histtay ; and his acquaintance with the vast vicissitudes, as well as the 
actual state of the Eeudatory States of Hindostan, could not easily he 
surpassed.” — Tniii Times. 

We cannot conclude without again exj)res8ing a sense of the value of 
the present publication. Colonel Malleson set himself a most difficult 
task, even though it was only t>ne of compilation, as he modestly styles 
it ; he has kept himself strictly within tlie limits of the work prescribed 
for himself, has consulted only the very highest authorities, and has, in 
addition, brought his own extensive know'ledge and reading to hear on liis 
subject, the result being that his histtny is a valuable and useful one in 
the sense ho intended it to be, compendious in volume and style, and yet 
replete witli all that is important and material to a proper understanding 
of the scenes and events brought before us.” — Liverpool Albion. 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN^ from the Earliest Period 
to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. With Map. 
18s. Second Edition. London : W. H. Allen and C'o. 1879. 

“ The charm, vivacity, and dramatic hn'ce of Colonel Malles<m’s narra- 



WOKKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


VII. 


tive stylo aro not less consjacuons iii this book tlian in his continnatioii of 
Kaye's * History of the Indian Mutiny.' With laro, skill an<l literary 
judgment ho has disentangled the facts of Aff^han history from the 
various chronitjles and records, and has put them into the form of a clear, 
contniuous narrative.’'— Scotsman. 

“ Hie name of Colonel Malleson on the tithi ])at;'(^ of any historical 
Work in relation to Imlia or the nei^hhonrinj^ states is a satisfai'tory 
guarantee hf)th for the ac^cnracy of the facts and the l>rdlian(;y ^>f the 
narrative. An Italian critic has lately spc^ken of one of his recent hooks 
as combining the attractiveness of a romance with the higher qualities which 
we naturally look for in such work.s. The author may l>e complimented 
upon having written a History of Afj»hanistan whiith is likely to hecome 
a work of standard authority.” — MKMaiuiiNK Arturs. 

“ Evou tliose who ditler from his final view of tlic cas(‘ will at least 
admit that his statements are fairly made on each sidt^ ()f the (piestion, 
and that h{3 lias siii>])lK‘d much valuable information on a subject wdiitOi at 
the present moment occupies no small share <.>f public attention.” — Moinv- 
iNu Post, 


IIFAIA1\ THE aUANAHY aiul GAEUKN OF CENTRA f. 
Asia. One^ Voliurie. 8vo. Price 8s. London : W. II. 
Allen & (kx 18711. 

This voluiiK} is a ])orf(.‘r‘t arsenal of fai*ts and authoritati v'e fqjinions ms 
to the extreme importaiHU* of the fortress city and dist' k^t of Herat ; whilst 
the dediictimis drawn i»Y the writer from these facts and o)>inions aro 
conclusive as to the lusiessity, incumlxiiit upon ours(*lv(«s, not to risk the 
])’*estince of Russia upon its western frontier, or iier^ietuate the misb >rtu ue,s 
of the Afghans by loavi 11^4^ them, as heretofore, a hel]dess })rcy to Mas<;ovite 
])erlidy and inter-trilial strife. ... If there be still any who alfect to 
doubt that tlu! citad<d of Herat <jonmiands Afghanistan and Khonissan, 
and that the jiossessor of it will be the paramount ]K>wer in those countries, 
W(^ cannot suf^^t'st a mo]*i‘ speedy and delinitive settlenuait for his doubts 
than tlie perusal of (Jolonel Mallescufs volume.” AIokninu Post, 


^TLWfES FROM GENOESE HISTORY, One Vol. Crown 
8 VO. London : Longmans. 187o. 

“Colonel Malleson has done w^ell in proferi-in^ to ^dve ns rather a series 
of pictures of the salient jioints in Genoese history than a mcire metluKlical 
narrative or a succinct epitome. The skettdies of Jacoho Donfadio and of 
the Doria are specimens of literary work of a lii<.(h order.”*— Ti£E Woked. 



VUl. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. One 
Vo]. SeelejH, 1893. 

Colon ul Malleson lias suct*ec(lc*tl in ^iviuj^ within the compass of a hook 
^)f three hundred pages a very interesting and instructive account of tlie 
events betw'eeii 1848 and 1871 which culminated in the refounding of the 
(German Empire. His aceoTuit of the military operations of 188(1 and 
1870-71 is much the hcvst, <>n a moderate scale, tliat we have se‘en. it is 
painstaking, clear, and for its limits very full and ciunplete." — SrECTATOK. 



ly. H. Alien & Co/s Recent Works 


THE LAND REVENUE OF BOMBAY. A History of its 
Administration, Rise, and Progress. By Alexander Rogers, 
Bombay Civil Service, Jletired. Just piiWislied. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with 18 Maps, 3()s, 

“ A very olu))orato survey, at once com])reheiisive and detailed, of a very 
important branch of Indian Adiuinistration. . . , To studonta of 

Indian institutions Mr. volumes will be full of interest.’^ — Timks. 

“ An iinrneii.so mass of information, which gives aliigh, though of course 
special, and indeed technical, value to his elaborate work. To the )>ractical 
student of Indian allairs his volumes cainiot fail to be of the greatest 
utility.” CrLASfJOW H krald. 


OLD RECORDI:^ OF THE INDIA OFFICE, with supple- 
mentary Notes and A])peridices. By ►Sir (jkohcjk Bihdwooj), 
M.I)., K.C.I.E., O.S.I., LLU)., ETC., ETC. Demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. By W. Origgs, and ^laps, 12s. fid. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 

No one knows hettcT than Sir George Bird wood how to make a ^ bare 
and shorthand ^ index f>f documents attractive, instructive and eiitei taining, 
by means of tlie notes and oluchlatory comments which be supplies so 
liberally, and so pleasantly withal, from liis own inoxliaustible stores of 
information concerning the earb^ relations of India with iCurope.” — 'J 'hk 
Times. 


‘‘ Fall of readable and instructive matter.” — Scotsman. 
Ought to bo in every public Library.” — Leeds Mercury. 



X. 


W. II. ALLEN AND CO.'S RECENT WORKS. 


MAHABODFIT ; OR, THE GREAT BUDDIIFST TEMPLE 
UNDER THE BODE I TREE AT BUDDHAMAY^. By 

MAJOR-(fENi?:RAE SlR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, K.E., K.C.T.K., 
C.s.r. Royal 4to. Clotli, with 51 Illustrations, £3 3s, net. 

Tho author ^ives an elahorato accjount, illustrated with iniuiGrous 
photojijraphs, of tho I'esnlts of the excavations and restorations rocently 
niuhn takoii at the Great Buddhist Temple of Buddha-GayA.. All Oriental 
arclneol odists will recognise the importance of tlu*se remains and tho value 
of Sir A. Cunningham’s monop^-a[)h upon them.” -The Ttmks. 

“ Sir A. Ouiininghjun is the greatest authority on tJic ancient lnonum<^nts 
of India, and his volume, historical, descriptive, and illustrative of the 
MaJidhodhi is a work of unusual interest and value. . . . Tho work is 

illustratod by a series of beautifully executed i)Iates, and those, to^etlier 
with the lotterpiess, ^ivo us a very clear and complete idea of this famous 
temple.’* — Hcotsmajm. 

“ This handsomu volume will increase tho deservedly high reputation of 
its author.” — Man<uikstek Ouari»ian. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. From tho Earliest Times to the Present, 
Day. For the Use of Students and Colleges. By 11. G. 
Kkene, C.T.E., Hon. AI.A. Oxon., Author of ‘‘The Fall of the 
.Moghul Empire.” Two vols. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 
London : W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 
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JOHN GRANT, 
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EDI NBU RO El. 


Miscellaneous Works - - 2 

Scientific Works 29 

Natural History. 

Botany. 

Mosses, Fungi, &c. 

Veterinary Works and Agriculture 34 

India, China, Japan, and the East 36 


The Reduced Prices of these Books can be had on application 
to any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. The Published Prices arc 
affixed to each book. 


'J'he Tiaclc bupiJicd direct, or lhrQUi.;li 
Messrs SiMFKicsr, Mak.shai.i. & Co., London. 



Gnat kaiiicfio/is hi this Catalogue 


C A T A \. O G U E. 


.Ikl'JlUK PENR/JYN STANLEY, /A />. (/Sun n/ lY,A>ii/iiil,r). 

Scripture Portraits ;iiul otlicr Miscellanies 
cfjllectecl from his Published Wrilinos. 13 y 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

Uniform with the above. 

nUx'V FREDERICK IV. FARRAR, D.P., F.R.S. 

{An tii if (h OH oj I Vi-' iiii i Nh ft'}). 

Words of Truth and Wisdom. Py Very 
Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, ' I ).L)., F.R.S. 
Cr(.>wn 8vo, gilt toj.>, 5s. 

Uniform with the above. 

SAA/UFL WIJAIERFORCF, DA). {/>hho/^ oJ It'imhnUf ). 

Heroes of Hebrew History. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. 


Uniform with the above. 

CARD/NAh NEIVMAN. 

Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of 
John Henry Newman, D.D. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES AJSBOT'T. 

Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and St 
Petersburgh during the late Russian invasion al Khiva, with Map 
aiul Tortrait. 2 vols, , dciny 8vo, 24s. 

Throii^'hout the whole of his joiinioy, his readers are led to taKo the keenest 
interest in himself, and each iiidividaal of his little suite. Thi* most remarkable 
anecdote of this part of his journey is concerning the prosiscution of the Jews, for an 
alleged insult to Mohamaicdauibm, not unlike the pretext of Christian persecutors in 
the days of the Crusaders. 

From St Peteraburghj Captain Abbott returned to Engl.ind, where he gives an 
amusing account of the didlcnltios, and mental and physical ilistresses of his Aighan 
follower. The book concludes with the author’s return to India, and with notices of 
the fate of some of the individuals in whom we have been most interested by his 
narrative. 

“ The work will well repay perusal, 'rhe moat intrinsically vaUiahlo poi’tlon is 
perhaps that which relates to the writer’s adventures in IChaunsm, and at the Court of 
Khiva; but the proseat time Impart.s a peculiar interest to the sketches of Itussian 
eharactdr and ixilicy .*’ — London Ecotwmist, 

MTS T. K, VAN ALST2NE. 

Charlotte Corday, and her Life during the French Revolution. A 

Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

** It is certainly strange that when history is nnisacked for picturesc|uc and 
interesting sul)j<i<5ts, no one has j ot told in English — for so Miss van Alstino remarks, 
and our own recollection supports her negatively — the romantic story of (charlotte 
Corday. I’he autlior has carefully studied her authorities, and taken pains to distin- 
guish fact from fiction, for fiction, it ne<*d liardijv ho saitl, ha.s inixcil itself fileiitifiilly 
with the story of Charlotte Corday. Miss van Alstiric has been ahle to add to this 
story several genuine details that greatly hoaghten its oftVet.”— 

EDWARD L, ANDERSON 

How to Ride and School a Horse, witli a System of Hur.se 
Ciyinnastics. b'ourth RiUliuii, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, 
2 s. 6d. 

“ An admirable practical manual of ruling.” — Scoimaan. 

** The book deserves perusal by all who have dealings with horses .” — Birmuitjham 
Gazette. 

“ Though practice is of course essential, it is ccpially necessary that the practice 
should lie guided by some principle, and the aspirant who adopts the methods ex- 
plained and recommended by Mr Anderson is not likely to regret his choice of an in- 
atructoi .” — Mornintj J*ost. 

D. T, ANSTED luid R. G. LATHAM, 

The Channel Islands. Revised and Edited by K. Toulinin Nicolle. 
Third Edition, profusely illustratcil, crown 8 vt>, 7s. f>d, 

“ A useful and outortainmg book. The work is well done, and to those who have not 
oven paid a flying visit to this beivutiful group it is calculatod to cause a strong dosiro 
to explore and enjoy its attractions. ” — Daily Chronicle. 

“Wo aro extremely glad to see a now edition of this fascinating work. . . . All 
who know the Channel Islands should road this admirable book ; and nisny who read 
the book will certainly not rest until they know the Channel Islands .” — Dlacl and White. 

PROL'ESSOR D, T, ANSTED, 

VSfater, and Water Supply. Chieily witli reference to the British 
Islands. With Maps, 8vo, i8s. 

Towns and their water-supply Is becoming a clamant grievance. 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad, 
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Great Redact io?is in this Catalogue 


MAJOR/. II. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Bengal 11. P. 

The Orders of Chivalry, (nun tiu; Onu;inal StatiUcs of the various 
Onlcrs i>f Kiiij^hlhooil and other Sources of Information. With 3 
I'oj traits ami fM I ’laics, beautifully coloured and heightened with 
gold, 4to, coloured, JG, 6 s., Plain, 3 s. 

Major Ijawrcma'-Aivliiir has ]>roUnc<Ml a learned and valuaVde work in his account 
of * The Orders of Chivalry,' Ifc c\iilaitia th.at the object of the hook is to 8 iu>l»ly a 
succinct account of the chi valnc orders in a coiiveiiiiMit form. The literary form of 
the work is amply convenient for reference and study. Its material form (sould be 
convenient only to some Knight of the times wIilmi arn’ionr was worn in the field, and 
men W'cre stronger in the ;».im than they ar<* now'. It is a handsome volume. Tlie 
si/c of the hook is douhticss due to the mtroductnm of a series of enjjravcd plati s of 
the hadp;es and crosses r>t the various orders described. These plates are oveciitcd in 
a finished style, ainl jrive the work an e\<'eptionaI value for students of licraldio 
symbolism. Th(; author may be congratulated on the successful issue of a laborious 
and useful task.’ — 14th May 

SIR E/nVlN ARMO/.D, M.A., Aitlhorof^^ The Lvjit of AAaJ 
The Book of Good Counsels, Fables from the Sanscrit of the Ilito- 
jiadesa. With Tllustrativms by Clonlon Browne. Aiitogra)>h and 
Portrait, crviwn 8 vo, aiUi<{ue, .i;ilt lop, 5 s. 

T'lio Same. Superior Edition, beautifully bound, *js. 6(1. 

“ It is so lonjr since Wir JCdwm Arnold’s Indian fables were in print that they may 
practically he regarded as a new hook. In themselves they are almost the fathers of 
all fable, for whereas wo know of no source whence the ‘ llitopad^sa ’ could have 
been horrow'cd, there arc evidences of its inspiration and to spare in ljid)>ai, in Jisop, 
and in most of the later fabulists.” — i\xU Mall iUizetfv. 

“Those curious and fascinating stones from the Sanskrit which Sir Edw'ard 
Arnold has rv'told in ‘The Book ot blood Counsels’ give us the key to the heart of 
modern India, the writer tells us, as well as the splendid record of her ancient gods 
and glories, ((uaint narrativo.s, as full of ripe wisdom a.s the songs of Hiaw'atha, and 
with the, same curious hleuding of statecraft and wood-magic in them. ” - 
TeU'tjrajfh. 

“ A new edition comes to hand of this delightful vvork^a fit companion to ‘ A^lsop’s 
t’uhles ’ and the ‘ Jungle Book.’ Sir Kdvvm has done well to republish this record of 
Indian .storic.s and v>oetical maxims from the Sanskrit. And tin.' illustrations, a speci- 
men of which we give here, what shall w'o say of theiiiY Simply that they are etjual 
to the text. No more pleasant series of ‘ Good Gounsels’ is it iiossihle to find, and vvu 
are conviiniod that it is not an ill eoimsel— far from it - to advise our readers to forth- 
with get this charming work. They will derive nut ,x little pleasure, and perchance 
instruction, fiom a perusal of the story of tlie jackal, deer, and crow, of the tiger and 
the traveller, of the lion, the jackalsH, and the hull, of the black snake and gohien 
chain, of tlu* frogs, .'ind the old serpent, and of all the other veracious chronicles 
herein set forth ,” — Whitehall Remew, 

S. BARimPaOUJJK MA., Anfhor oj Mehalahf 
In Troubadour Land. A Ramble in Prnveiicc and I^angueduc, with 
IlliisUalioiis by ]. E. Koj^cis. Medium 8 vo, I 2 s. 6 d. 

“The title of Mr Bariiig-Goiild’s hook only indicate,s one of the many points of 
interest which will attract the intelligent traveller during a tour in Provence and 
Languedoc. Besides troubadours, there arc reminisceneos of Greek colonisation and 
Uoinan Kmpire, of the Middle Ages, and of the Kevolution. , . . The illustrations 
which adorn the jKvgcs of this very readable volume arc decidedly above the average. 
The arm-chuir traveller will not easdvfiud a pleasanter cempa'/non cfc voyatje," — St 
Jatnea^x (Gazette. 

“ A most charming hook, brightly written, and profusely illustrated with exquisite 
engravings.” — Ginsf/o w U erald. 

“A Charming hook, full of wit and fancy and information, and worthy of its 
sub ject. .®t5of flwow. 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 




of Afessrs JV. H, Allen Cols Publications, 


S 


SIR E. C. BA YLE Y. 

The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Gujarat. Forming a Sequel to 
Sir H. M. Elliott’s “History the Muhnmmadan r'm[)ire of In<lia,” 
flemy Svo, 2 is. 

/riVvVt BA VBfSS, 

The Hnchanted Island, tlie Venire <>f Titian, ami other studies in Art, 
with Illustrations. Ciown 8 vo, 6 s. 

“ llichly imaj^inative and full of eloquent and frequently hif^hl.v pociieal thousrht/’ 
— Stnndani. 

“ A charm which would render it ditUeiilt for any one to lay the hook aside till the 
lait page is reached .'* — Art Journal. 

“A clever Iceturer might pick more than one chapter as a good hit for i‘\oning 
readings.” Jlrufthic. 

The Higher Life in Art. Crown Sv'o, with Illustrations, 6 s. 

“The style has the grace which corucB hy culture, and no small share of the 
eloquence hred of earnest conviction Mr Hayliss writes as a man wh<>, having seen 
much, has also rend and thought much on line art ipaestions. Ilis views are therefore 
entitled to that rospeetl'ul attention which the pleasant dress in which ho has clothed 
them renilers it all the. easier to accor<l/* — Scotuman, 

The writing is that of a scholar ami a gentleman, and though the critical faculty 
is often evinced in a subtle and dtHcriminating form, all alliisionM to iudividualH are 
made with so much of the kindliness of true good taste, that wc are almost conscious 
of a reluctance in disagreeing witli the author.*’ The Spectator. 

“MrWyke Bayliss is at the same time a practical artist and a thouglitful writer. 
The oomhination is, wc regret to s.ay, as rare as it is desirable. . . lie deals ably and 
clearly — not.ably so in ibis ))resent book - with questions of the day of practical aiul 
immediate iuiportance to artists and to the Art public . . We prefer to send the 
reader to the volnnio itself, where ho will find room for much retlectioii .” — The 
Acadctny. 

“ One of the most humorous ivml valuable of tho general articles on Art is Mr ke 
Ravliss’ ‘ Stot‘.\ of a l>ado.' ” — The Standard. 

MISS SOPI/IA BEA/.E. 

The Churches of Paris from Clovis to Charles X., with niirncrous 
Illu.sliations. Oow n Svo, 7 s. 6<1. 

C 0 NTKNi'.s — Notrt' Danio; Notre li.ame des C-hamp.s; Notre Dame do LoroUe; 
Notre Dame des Victoircs; Genevieve; Val do Grace, Sto. CJhapelle ; St Martin; St 
Martin des CJha in pK ; Etienne du Mont, Kustacho ; Germain TAuxerrois ; Gormnin des 
Pri^s; Gervais; .fulien; .lacques, Dou ; liauvent; Morel; Nicolas; Paul; lU>ch; 
Soverin ; V. do Paul; Mfidcleino; Elizabeth; Sorbonnc; Invalidcs. 

“An interesting study of the historical, archicological, and legendary associations 
which belong to the principal churches of J^aris.” — Times. 

“ A comprohensive work, as readable as it is instructive. The literary treatment is 
elaborate, and the illustnations are numorous and attractive,” — fJtohe. 

“For the more serioiismiinded tj^pe of visitor who is capable of concerning himself 
in the treasures of art and .store of traditions they contain, Mi.ss Beale has proparcil 
her book on tlie Chxirchea of Paris. It is more than^ .an oniinary guide-book, for it 
mingles personal opinion and (comment with curious iiiforiuation drawn from the old 
and new authorities on the history and contents of tho more ancient and celebrated of 
tho Paris churches.”- - Scotsman. 

. “A nionumont of historical research and judicious compilation is The Churches of 
Paris Jrom Clotns to Charles A"., hy Sophia Beale (Allen ami Co.). This valuable 
work, copiously- ami grac'efully illustrated by tho autlior, is destined to serve os a 
complete vado-nieouiu to those British visitors to the French capital who take a snecial 
interest in ecclesiastical art-liitecture .and in the curious nicilhcval lore connected with 
several of the venerable Parisian fanes that have survived wars and sieges, revohilions 
and spasms of urban ‘ improvement,’ throughout from six to eight centuries.” — if// 
Tele(fra2>h. 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad, 



6 Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


MONSRTGNEUR BESSON. 

Frederick Francis Xavier dc Merode, Minister ami Almoner to Pins 
IX. Ilis Life and ^Vorks. Translated by Lady llcrlicrt. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The >>ooU is moat infcoroatinj?, not only to (latholica, but to all who carr for 
adventurous and also to historical iiKiuirera. T>o Mcrode’s career as an otlicer of 
the llely:iaTi army, as a volunteer in Al^^t•ria with the Kronch, and afterwards at the 
Papal Court, is described with much spirit by Monseii^neur nesson, and Bishop of 
Niiues, who is the author of the oriKinal work. The book, which is now translated, 
was written with )>ennis8ion of the present Pope, and is, of eoiirso, a work atrreeable 
to the authoriti('S of the \'ar.ican, l>ut at the same* time its tone leaves nothin;4' to he 
desirotl by those who are nicnihers of the coinnuinions.*’ Afhenamm. 


SIR GEORGE BTRDWOOD, M.D., K.CJ.E., 

Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with Maps ami 
Illustrations. Royal Svo, I2s. 6d. 

“ No one knows better than Sir (leorffo Binlwooil how to make ‘ a bare and short 
hand’ indo\: of doeumonts attractive, instructive and entertaining?, by uieaiis of the 
notes and elucidatory eommentH which he supplies so liberally, and so pleasantly 
withal, from his ^jwn inexhaustible stores of Infonnailon concerning? the enrly relations 
of hiiba with Europe. " — Tinm. 

“ 'I'he wonderful story (of the rise of the IMtish Tmliari Empire) bas never been 
better told ... A better piece of work is very rarely met with.” -- Y’/e* A nti- /twohni. 

*‘0111 dal puhli(‘ationH have not as a rule any ^?oneral interest; but ns there are 
' fagots and fa^?ots’ so there are reports and reports, and Sir Oeorpre Bird wood’s lleport 
on the < )1(1 Jleeonls of the India Ofilee is one of the most lutorostin^r that could ho read ” 
— ./ewrwrt/ /h%ats. 


I/ENRV B LAC Ay^CTRN, Editor of Academy Notes 

The Art of Illustration. A Popular Treatise on Drawinf^ for the Press. 
Description of the Processes, iVc. Second edition. With 95 Illustra- 
tions by Sir John (iilhcrt, R.A., Jl. S. Marks, R.A., G. 1). 
Leslie, R.A., Sii Jolm Millais, R.A., Walter Crane, R. W. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A.,(k il. Roughton, A.R.A., H. Railton, Alfred Kast, 
Ilmnc Nishel, and oilier well-known Artists. 7s. 6d. 

A capital handbook for Students. 

** We thorouj?hly commend his book to all whom it may concern, and chiefly to the 
proprietors of the popular journals and magazines which, for cheapness rather than 
for art’s sake, employ any of the numerous processes which are now in vogue.”— 
A them^um, 

“ Let us conclude with one of the axioms in a fascinating volume : ‘ Be an artist 
and an illustrator afterwards,’ for. 

“ ‘The Art of llbrstration ’ is a brightly written account, by a man wlio has had 
arge experience of the wa;|r8 in which books and newspapers are illustrated nowadays. 
... As a collection of tyiiical illustrations by artists of the day, Mr Blackburn's book 
is very attractive.”— Y’/ie Tittws. 

“Mr Blackburn explains the processes— line, half-tone, and so forth— exemplifying 
each by tho drawings of artists more or less skilled in the modern work of illustra- 
tion. They are well chostm as a whole, to show tho iKissibilities of process work in 
trained hands.”— iSaft/rd«i/ Jifview. 

“Mr Blaokburn’s volume should be very welcome to artists, editors, and pub- 
lishers.”— Artint. 

“A most useful book.”— 


the Reduced Prices apply to 
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E. BONAP^IAy ALD.^ Brii;adc-Sttri(eoii^ Indian Medical So^tdce, 
The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 
8vo, with oblonji; Atlus volume of I^lates, 2 vols. , 30s. 

"The anioutit of labour and research that l>r Bonavia must have cNpendod on tht*se, 
volumes would be very dilUcult to estimate, and it is to bt' hoped that h<i will be 
repaid, to sonic extent at least, by the roeoirnition of his work by those who arc 
interested in promotin;^ the internal Industries of India.”--- Home 

“Dr Bonavia seems to have so thoroujjrhly exhausted research into the whv and 
wherefore of oranfjes and leinoua, that there can be but little left for the most 
enthusiastic a»hn ire r of this delicious fruit to find out about it. Plun},dnLr into Dr 
Bonavia's pajjros we are at once astonished at the variety of his subject and the wi«lc 
field there is for research in an everytlay topic. Dr Bonavia has {jiveu a very full 
appendix, in which may he found a few excellent recipes for confitures made from 
oraiigres and lemons.’*— Pioneer. 

R. BRA/77/iyA/TE, M.D., F.LB., 

The Sphagnaceae, or ]*cat Mosses of Kiiropc and Nortli America. 
Illiislrale<l with 29 ]>lates, coloured by hand, imp. 8vo, 25s. 

‘‘All museologists will bo delighted to hail tbo appearance of this im- 
portant work . . . Never before has our native moss-flora been so carefully 
figured and described, and tliat by an acknowledged authority on the subject. 
— Aci ence ( fosstp» 

" JVIosses, perhaps, receive about as little attention from botanists as any 
class of plants, and considering how admirably mosses loml themselves to the 
collector’s purposes, this is very remarkable. Sometliing may be due to tJm 
minuteness of the size of many of the species, and something perhaps to the 
difficulties inherent in the systematic treatment of these plants ; but wo fancy 
the chief cause of comparative neglect with which tliey aro treated is to be 
sought in the want of a good illustrated KiigUsh treatise upon tliem. In tlio 
work which is now before us, Dr Braithwaite aims at placing the BritisJi 
mosses on the same vantage-ground as the more favoured classes of tlio vogc- 
tablo kingdom ; and judging from the sample lately issued, lie will succeed in 
his endeavours .” — Popular Science Review. 

" TOM BOiy/JNGB 

Book of Knots (The). Illustrated by Examples, showing the 
manner of making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By “ Tom 
lio\vidN<i.” Third Ivlilion. Ciown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Ediied hy JAMES BURROIVS. 

Byron Birthday Book. i6rno, clotli, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

A handHomo hook. 

B, CARRING7X)N, M.D., ER.S. 

British Hepaticae. Containing Descriptions and Figures of tlu‘ Native^ 
Species of Jungerniannia, Marcbanlia, and Anthoccros. 'With plates 
coloured by hand. Imp. Svo, Parts i to 4, all published per set, 15'-’. 

S. f FELTS JF/LLIAA/S^ LL,L>., Pt ofessor of the Chinese J.an^c^uage 
and Litcratu 7 X at Yatc Co/hxe. 

China — The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, tiovern- 
ment, Idteratiire, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Fhn[)iic 
and its Inhrdhlants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a 
New Map of the Empire. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 

“ The work now before ufi is aecontl to none in thoroughnewR, comprohenflivenoRfi, 
and all the tokenB of accuracy of which an ^outaldo barbarian’ can take cognisance.” 
—A. P. Pkarodv. 


A/iy Bookseller at J/onte and A k road. 
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Great Reductions in this Cata/oj^f/e 


S(//CG 7 iOR-MJ/OR R A, JVADDELL, M,B, 

The Buddhism of Tibet. With its Mystic Cults, SymlxMism, and 
Mytliolnjfy, iind in its relation to Indian Buddhism, with over 2 iX> 
IIliisi rations. Dtany 8vo, 600 pp., 31s. 6d. 

Hvnopmts op Contents : —Introductory. IfiHorical — Changes in Primi- 
tive Buddhism leading to Lamaism — Bise, Development, and Spread of 
Lamaism—Thc Sects of Lamaism. Docfrtno? —Metaphysical Sources of the 
Doctrine —The Doctrine and its Morality — Scriptures and Literature. Mon- 
-The Order of Lamas — Daily Life and Uoutine — Hierarchy and Rein- 
carnate Lamas. hHildinga — Monasteries — Temples and Cathedral — Shrines 
(and Relics and Pilgrims). Mytholoffff und (Joda — Pantheon and Images — 
Sacred Symbols and C?harms. Rihud and Sarcn^if — Worship and Ritual — 
Astrology and Divination— Sorcery and Necromancy. Fentividit and Ptaps — 
Festivals and Holidays— Mysic Plays and Masquerades and Sacred Plays. 
Popular Domestic and Pojmlar Damaisin. AjtpendiccH — Chrono- 

logical Tahl o - d h V) 1 iography- -Index . 

“By far the most important mass of original materials contributed to this 
recondite study.* -- '/’/?<? Timcif, 

“Dr Waddell deals with the whole subject in a most exhaustive manner, 
and gives a cloai insight into the structure, i^romincnt features, and cults of 
the .system ; and to (liscntangle the early history of I^amaism from the chaotic 
growth of fable which has invested it, }nost of the chief internal movements 
of Lamaism are now for the first time ]iroKonted in an intelligible and syste- 
matic form. The work is a valuable addition to the long series that have 
preceded it, and is enriched by numerous illustrations, rnostl.\ from originals 
brought from Lhasa, and from photographs by the author, while it is fully 
indexed, and is provided with a chronological table and bibliography.** — 
Liverpool Courier^ 

“ A hook of exceptional interest .** — (Pasgow Hcredd, 

“A learned and elaborate work, likely for some time to come to be a 
source of referouco to all who seek information about Tiamaism. ... In 
the appendix will lie fouiid a chronological table of Tibetan events, and a 
bibliography of the host literature bearing on Lamaism. There is nlso an 
excellent index, and the numerous illustrations arc corta-inly one of tlie dis- 
tinctive features of the hook.” - Morning Post, 

“Cannot fail to arouse the liveliest interest. The author of this excel- 
loutly prodviccil, handsomely illustrated volume of nearly six hundred pages 
has evidently Hi»aicd no pains ill prosecuting his studies. . . . The book 

is one of exceptional value, and will attract all those readers who take an 
inter<‘st in the old religions of the far Publishers'' Circular, 

The author is one of few Europeans who have entered the territory of the Grand 
Lama, and spent several years in studying the actualities of i4amai8m as explained by 
Lamas. A Lamaist temple with its ilttings was purchased, and the olllciatmg priests 
expl.iined in full detail the symbolism and the rites as they proceeded. Other temptes 
and monasteries were visited and Lamas employed for copying manuscripts, and 
searching for texts bearing uixm the author's researches. Enjoying special facilities 
for penetrating the leaerve of Tibetan ritual, and obtaining direct from Lhasa and 
Tashi-lhunpo most of the objects and explanatory material needed, much information 
has been obtained on Larnaisl theory and practice which is altogether new.” 

The internal developmenfs and movements of Tiamaism are now for the first time 
prosentod in an intelligible and systematic form. Details of the principal rites, mystic 
and other dcoji-rot)ted demon viorship end dark sorCery, the religious Plays and 
Festivals, are given fully.'' 

With numerous illustrations from originals brought from Lhasa, 
and from photographs by the author. 


J'o/’ the Reduced Prices apply to 
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of Messrs IV. FI. AU€7t Co.^s Puhlicafiotis. 


M. C. COOKE, Af.A., LL.D. 

For fuller noiiees of Dr Cooke’s works see under Scientific, pj). -'lO. 

The British Fungi: A Plnin ami Kusy vVoctnint of. With (^tlourcd 
I Males of 40 Species. J*'ifth I^dilicoi, Revi.se< 1 , crr)\vn Svo, 6s. 

Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An rnlro*lueti«>n lo ihe Study of 
Microscopic h'unqi. Illustrate*! with 26c) f^ohuired I'M^ures hy J. 10. 
Soworhy. h'ifth h'dition, Ke\ised and h'nlare.isl, with A])pt'ndiN: of 
New wSjK'cies. Crt^wn 8vo, Os. 

Handbook of British Hepaticae. Containing; Desciiptinns anti I'ij^un s 
t>f the Indip;enf)us Sj)ecies of Marrhantia, junj^tainannia, kiceda, and 
Anthoceros, ilhislratcfl. Ciown <Svo, 6s. 

Our Reptiles and Batrachians. A Plain and h'asy Acc*>iini of ilu^ 
Li/ards, Snakes, Newts, Toa<ls, h'lo^s, ami Tortoise's indij4;enous to 
Croat Ihitain. New ancl kevised l^ahlion. With Original Coloured 
Pictures of every species, and numerous woodcuts, erown 8\o, 
6s. 

F. C. FANl'FFS. 

Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
Portuguese Records relating to the Hast Indies, contained in 
the Archivo da Torre de Tondxi, ami the Puhlic Tihiariesat lashon 
and P'vora. Royal 8vo, se\\e<l, 6->. m't. 


REV. A.J. Jh jyoRSFY, ll.D., A\(\, /\<\(\ 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia and 
Africa, with Ma[>s. Crown 8vt), 7s. 6d. 

Con ri' n is. 


Hook E. 

Introductory. 

The PortuflincRo in Enropo nnd ARia. 
Portu^^al and tho I'ortn^'ucMP. 

Portu^sruosc DiHCOvcriCN in ttic Fifteenth 
Coulury. 

PortujjfiiOKe CJoiKiuestR of India In th<> 
Sixtoenih 0*^ntury. 

The Portuffuosc Empire in the Sixternth 
Century. 

Book 11. 

The Portufjuese MiKsion.s in fSoutheni 
India, 

Early History of the Plhurch in fadia 
First Meetiii^c of the Porfiiffnese with tlie 
Syrians. 

Pioneers of the Porln‘;uoRe Missions. 

The Hise of the Jesuits. 

Tho .lesuits in Portuj^al. 

St P’rancie Xavier's Mission in India 
Subsequent MissiiiUs in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

Book HI. 

Tiifi Subjugation of the Syrian Church. 
Homan Claim of Suiiremacy. 

PMrBt Attempt, by the Franc iscAns, 
Second Attempt, by the Jesuits. 

Tho Stru^'jtfle against Kome, 


Book Iff.- conlinuctl 

The Archbishop of Coa 

The Synod ol l>ianix>or 

'I’he 'I’riinnpb of Home. 

Book 1 V. 

Snbseijnent Missions in Southern Indin. 
with speeuil rcicronee lo the Syrians. 

lladi.otion of Mission ol Goa 

TUo Madura M LSK ion. 

Porfu^jiu'Bo Missions in th<* (’nrnatic. 

Syrian t^hristians in tbe Soveuteenth 
(Jentnry. 

Syrian Christians in tho l^iphteenih 
(’entury-'. 

Book V. 

The Portuguese Missions, with special 
rofererieo to Modern Mi.ssiouary 
elTorts in South India. 

Tho First Protestant Mis.sion in Soufli 
India. 

Enxrlish Missions lo tho Syrians IsOri-B: 

Pjii^lish Missions and the Syrian 
t’hriHtians. 

The Disruption and its Uesults, 

Prohonl State of the Syrian Christians. 

The viva I of tho Uoniish MIssionK in 
lndin>. 


Afiy Bookseller at Home a7td Abroad. 
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Great Eeductions in this Catalogue 


C, EASTLAKE. 

Notes on the Principal Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Venice. 

C'rovvn 8v(>, 3s. 6^1. 


lERV EEf^. FREDEIUCK IV, FA FEAR, IX D,, F,A\S. 
{Arc/i(I(*( 7 rfi ;2 of Wcsiiftinslcr), 

Words of Truth and W'isdoni, by Very Rev. Fredetick W. Farrar, 
D.l)., F. R.S. Oown 8vf), gill top, 5s. 


Christian StateamanHtiip. 

LcyisLitivo DiiticH. 

Tho Urtc of Gifts and Opimr- 
tuniiios. 

Tho brotherhood of Man. 

Knursjfy of Christian Servie(>, 

(Christianity and the Htnnan 
Uace. 

Christianity and linlividual. 

'the Victories of Christianity. 

The CiirisUan Homed yaijairist 
the tVailtiea of fdfe. 

Prayer, tiio Ant 'dote of 
Sorrow 


CONTKN'l'S. 

The (jompicst over Temp- 
tation. 

Too Late. 

Tho Souls of tho Departed. 

What Heaven is. 

No Disfdiarurc in the War 
aicainst Sin. 

The Dead which die in tho 
Jjord. 

'rhe Ilosurrcctiori of the 
I »ead. 

The IJlijcJited Life. 


The Monk.s, 

The Karly Franciscans, 

The ITerinits. 

The Missionaries. 

The Martyrs. 

Seneca 

Seneca and St Paul. 

OalUo and St Paul. 

Roman Society in the days 
of St Paul. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek and Hebrew. 

Aryan Mi|[?ration.s. 

Words. 


Wi«!doni and Knowledf^’c. 

The Voice of History 
‘Mn theolojcioal N lews he niufht he described as standiufjf between tho Evanjjftdical 
]i!irtv and thi‘ IJr<»ad Clnireh ; but bis knowledjfe, coloured by a poetic tcrnyierament, 
Ids Hup(‘rabund!uit fertility, an<l eloquent luxuriance of style, have gained tor him a 
uni<(uo position in tho tlu‘ologi<sal thought of tho last twenty years.”— CeZeZ/r/f /W’ of On* 
VenOu'y. 


GENERAL CORDON, CNX 

Events in the Taeping Rebellion, being Reprints of MSS. copied by 
(lenoral (lordon, (M 5 ., in his own handwriting ; with Monograph, 
Introduction, and N<iks, by A. lOgmonl Hake, Author of The Story 
of (Chinese ( lordon.” With INirtrait and Maj), dciny 8vo, iSs. 

“'riie pubb’eation of this volume completes what may be called the personal 
narrative of General Gordon’s eventful hte told in hla own words .” — Manchester 
Onardian. 

There is no donht that a wide circle of readers will like to read the story In the 
very words of tho gallant loader of tho ‘ Kver Victorious Army.’ ” — Daily Graphic, 

A handy book of reference. 

Companion to the Writing Desk ; or, How to Address, Bogin, and 
Knd Letters to 'riile<l and OHicial Pcrson.agcs. Together witli a 
Table of Precedt nee, copious List of Abbreviations, Rules for Com- 
position and Fiiact nation. Instructions on Preparing for the Press, ike. 
32n\o, IS. 

A useful manual whie.h should bo in every ofllco. 

FA RON CUV/ER, 

The Animal Kingdom, with considcjablc Additions by W. B. Carpenter, 
M.]),, F, R.S., and J. O. We.stwood, F.L.S. New Fdilion, Illustrated 
with 500 Isngravings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates, imp. 8vo, 
2IS. 


J^or the Reduced Prices apply to 
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AT. CRFFPITH. 

India’s Princes, short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of India, 
with 47 full-pa^c Illustrations. Demy 41^^, jrilt t()p, 2 is. 

Thft contents arc arranjjfctl in tho followinf? order: — TriK Piinj aitb— IT.TT. Tlic 
Maharaja of (Tawh more, ir.H. The Maharajiof Patiala, H.lf. Tho Maharaja of Kajuir- 
thalla. JlA.iPUTANA— Tho Maharaja of Onldpar, Tiio Maharaja of *loyi>oro, Ttio Maha- 
raja of Jodhpur, Tho Maharaja of IT war, Tho Maharaja of Phnrtpur. tJKNTiiAb India 
'I f.ll. Tho Maiiaraja Ifolkar of ludort', tT.IT, Tho Maharaja S(dn(lia of Uwalior, H.lf. 
Tho Bcffum of Bhopal. Tuw Bomhky PitKHiDKNCY— U.H. Tho (laikwar of Baroda, H.II. 
Tho Hao of Outch, II. II. Tho Uaja of Kolhapur, H.H. Tho Nawat) of Jnarr^had, IT it. 
Tho Thakoro Sahib of Biiavna^rar, If. If. Tho Thakoro Sahib of Dhan/?adra, II If 'Pho 
Thakoro Sahil> of Morvi, II. If. Tho Thakoro Sahib of dondiil. Soiitiikiin India - II. II. 
Tho Nizam of Ifydorabad, 11.11. Tho Maharaja of Mysore, II IJ. Tho Maharaja of 
Travaucoro, Ac, 

“ A handsome volume, containing a series of photographic portraits and local views 
with accompanying letterpress, giving biographical and political details, carefully com- 
pilotl ami attractively presented.” — Times. 

GHORGE GRESSWELL. 

The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. vSecoinl Kdition, demy Svo, 
7 s. 6 d, 

“ This is perhaps one of the best of tbe popular books on tho sni)ject which has 
been published in recent years, and demonstrates in a most unmistakable manner 
tho great advance that has been made in Bovine ami Ovine Pathology since tlm days 
of Youatt. ... To medical men who desire to know Homething of the disorders 
of such an important animal -speaking hyghmically — as tho ()\, tin' work can bo 
recommended. — The Lancet. 

C. HAMILTON. 

Hedaya or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws. 

Second Kdition, with Rrcfacc and Index by S. (I. (hady, Svo, 35s. 

Tho groat T 4 aw-Book of India, and onoof tho mosL important momimcnlB of Mussul- 
man legislation In cxist<;nco, 

A work of very high authority in all Moslem countries, it (JiHCussos moHt of the 
subjects mentioned in tiio Koran and Sonna.” — M ills Mohamniodanism. 

A valuable work.” — A lliho.nr. 

JOSE PIT IIA YDN 

Book of Dignities, cnnlaininc; lists of the OHicial IVrsonapjcs of ihc 
British Kmpiie, Civil, Diplomatic, Heraldic, Judicial, Kccicsiaslical, 
Municipal, Naval, and Military, fiom the h'ailiost Periods to th<' 
Present Time, together with Ihe Sovereigns ami Rulers of the Woild 
from the Foundation of their respeclive States; the Orders of 
Knighthood of the United Kingdom and Imlia, and numerous other 
lists. Founded on J 5 eatson’s “ Political Index ” (tSo 6 ). Remodelled 
and brought down to 1851 by the late Joseph Haydn. Con- 
tinued to the Present Time, with numerous additional lists, 
and an Index to the entire Work, by Horace Ockerby, 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Demy 8vo, 25s. 

‘‘ The most complete ottioial directory in existence, containing about 1,300 different 
lists.*’-- T/wuT.'f. 

“ The value of such a book can hardly be ovcrrattcd.”-“'»S'frJ«rdix// Review. 

A perfect monument of patient labour and re.gcarch, and invaluable for many 
purposes of reference.”— 

“This valuable work has cost its (^iitor, Mr Horace Ockerby, a groat deal of labour, 
and does infinite creiUt to his research and Industry.”— IPm fd. 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 
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Grcai Reductions in this Catalogue 


Rev, //. R, II AWE I M,A,y Author of Music and Afora/sl^ 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, Physician and Operator, a Mejnoir, compiled 
and (‘ilitcd from I'livalc Pa])crs and Personal Ueininiscencos. New 
Kdjilon, with Portrait and copy of Autograph Letter from the (^)ueen, 
c*t>wn Svo, 5s. 6d. 

CON'l'F.NTS. 

K'lmily Tree. Private Practice. 'rhe ilcspitc. 

SurroiuKlintfH. Leisure Hours. The Last Voyafre. 

P^ovhoof!. 'Pho Kmpt ror Last (tlinipsos. 

A V'oe-ation. The (lornian Doctors. The End. 

TJio Throat Hospital. Tlic liook. 

“ Mr Uaweis writes not onlv fearlessly, hut with rcinarkahlo freshness and vii^our. 
He is occasionally clof|noiit, and even ]>athctic. In all that he says we ])crccive a 
transparent honesty and sinj^lcness of ]>iirpOHe.’*—»S*frO/n/^r?/ Ecvteir. 

“ A deepl.y intcrostin;? book, and one which challenges in a moat strikinff and fcar- 
lOBR manner the atom verdict winch Sir Moroirs own profeasion so ^fone rally passed 
upon his conduct b(‘fore an»l after the death of his illuflirious patient the Emperor. . . 
'Phe volume is full of absolutely intorestinf? details, many among them now." — Iktiif/ 

Tt^U'ijntph. 

HOWARD HRNSMAH, Sfcciai Cone^fondnit of the 
( Ulahahad) and the J'taily News ” {London). 

The Afghan War, 1879-80. Bcin^ a complete Narrative of the Ca]>tm'e 
of C'nlml, (he SicjL^e of Sherpur, the Ikiltlc' of Ahmed Khel, the March 
|o (’andnhar, anil lh(‘ dideal of Ayub Khan. With Majis, demy Svo, 

2Is. 

“ Sir h>edorick Roberts says of the letters here published in a collected form that 
‘ nothing could he more aecurfite or graphic.’ As to accuracy no one can bo a more 
competent ju<lge than Sir Fredoriek, and bis testimony stamps the book before us as 
constituting especl/illy trustworthy material for history. Of much that bo relates Mr 
llonsman was an eye-witness; of the rest ho was informed by oyo-witneasos immedi- 
ately alter the occurreuee of the events recorded. There could, tlmroforo, bo little doubt 
as to tbe facts inentioncil. Credibility might bo concurrent with inoorroct deductions, 
but wo arc assured by Sir Frederick Roberts that Mr Ilonsniati’s accuracy Is complete 
in all rospocts. Mr llensnrin rnjoyed singular advantages during the first part of the 
war, for ho was the only special correspondent who accompanied tho force which 
marched out of AU Klioyl in September One of the most interesting portions of 

the book is that which dPHcribos the march of Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to 
(Jandahar. The description of the Maiwand disaster is given with combined clearness, 
simplicity, and power, and will be road with tho utmost interest Indeed, tho book is 
in every rospoe.t interesting and well written, and relloctH tho greatest credit on the 
anihor ," — AOmaxurn 

SIR JOHN E. /K. IIERSCIIEL, Raft., N./L, Member of 
the Institute of Entme^ C^^-e. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. New lulition, crown 8vo, 

6.S. 

\Vc arc reminded of tho rapitj progress made by science within tho last quarter of 
a (‘entury by tbe publication of a new edition of Sir ,)ohn HorscheVs Popular Lecturer 
on Srii'nttyir ciulpc^ts. in 1 8<5l, spectrum atiaf> sis, as applied to the heavenly bodies, 
vv.as referred to as a possibility ; now it is not only an aetwuplished fact, but the 
analysis of tho gasiis contained in the sun has led to the discovery of one of them, 
helium, upon the earth. Some of the lccture,.s, such as that on light, are practically 
popular troati 80 .s on the particular subject to which they refer, and can bo road with 
advantage even by advanced students.”^ ^ Tho We(>f oimHcr Jieview. # 

For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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REl\ T, P, IIUCifES, 

Dictionary of Islam. IJeing a Cycli)|>;vdia nf ihc Uoctiinos, Rites, 
t^eicmonics, and CusloJiis, lo^jcther with the I'ecluiical and 'I'hcoloL^ic a] 
Terms of the iMiilianiuiad.in Kclij;ion. With mmieious llhistralums, 
royrd 8vo, £’Z. 2s. 

• *• Sut?h a work aw thiH lias lun^f boon nooded, an»l il would bo hard to lltul any on o 
bettor (tualiAed to prepare it than Mr Iln^h<‘s. llis ‘Notes on Muhainmiulamsin/ ot 
which two editions have appeared, have proved dccndedly u.sefiil to htndents of Islani, 
ospccially in India, and his lon;^ familiarity with the tenets and eustoms ol ISIo.slt'nis 
has placed bun in the best possiblo position lor doeidinj? what is necessary ami what 
supertlnous m a ‘ Dictionary of Islam.’ llis nsiial niolbod is to bof^in an article with 
the text in the Koran relating; to the subj<iet, then to add the traditions boariti)^ upon it, 
and to conclude with the coninients of the Mohammedan scliobasts and the criticisms 
of Western scholars. Such a method, while involving an iiillnity of labour, produces 
tho host results in point of accuracy and comprehcnsivcncsK. Tlio diiiicult task ol 
compiling a , dictionary of so vast a subject as Islam, with its many sects. Its samts, 
khalifs, ascetics, and ilervishes, its festivals, ritual, and sacred places, the dress, 
muniiors, and customs of its professors, its eominentators, technical terms, science of 
tradition and intorp relation, its suporstitions, magie, and astrology, its thei>retical 
doctrines and actual practices, has betui acconiiilished \vitli singular success; and tho 
<lictionary will have its place among the standard works of reference in every libiary 
that professes to take account of the religion which governs the lives of forty millions 
of the Queen’s subjects. Tho articles on ‘MaiTifigc,* ‘Women,* ‘Wives,’ ‘Slavery,’ 
‘ ’I’radition,’ ‘SutI,’ ‘Muhammad,’ ‘ Da’wali ’ or Ineaniaiion, ‘Burial,’ and ‘f.Jod,* are 
esiiocially admirable. Two articles deserve special notice. One is an elaborate account 
of Arabic ‘ Writing’ by Dr .Stciiigiiss, which contains a vast tiuunlity of useful matter, 
and Is well illustrated by woodcuts ot the chief varioties of Arabic script. The oth».‘r 
article to whiedi wo refer with special emphasis is Mr F Pmeott on ‘ItJIkhism/ Tbern 
is Bomelhlng on noaily every page of tiio dictionary that will interest and instiuct iho 
students of tjasteru religion, mauners, and customs.” — Athmoi^nn. 

Diiiiottaty of Mu han tin tidaii Pheohi^y, 

Notes on Muhammadanism, by Rev, T. 1 ’. J latches. Tliird iulilion, 
revised iin<l etilarj^ed. Feiip. 8vo, 6->. 

“Altogether an admirable IdMc book. It. combines two excellent rjualiticH, abun- 
dance of facts and lack of theorios. . . . Du every one of tho numerous heads (over 
fifty) into which tho book is divided, Mr Hughes furnishes a huge amount of very 
valuaVilo information, which it would bo exceedingly dillicult to collect I rum even a 
large library of works on the siibiect. 'J’ho book might well bo called a ‘ Dictionary of 
Muhammadan Theology,’ for we know of no Englisli work which combines a methodical 
arrangement (and consequently facility of reforence) with fidness of information in so 
high a degree as the httlo volume before us .” — The Acmkmv, 

“ It contains tnuUu/n tn /ym re, and is about tho best outlines oi the tenets of the 
Muslim faith which w’c have seen. It has, moreover, the rare merit of being aiMurate ; 
ami, although it contains ii tew passages which we would gladly see expunged, it can- 
not fail to be useful to all (.loverumeiit employes who have to dcjil with Muhaminatluns ; 
whilst to missionaries it will bo invaluable ,” — The Tiniea oj imiia. 

“ It is manifest thnuighoiit tho work that wo have before us the opinions of one 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, and who is uttming no random notiouf . . . . 
We strongly recommend ‘Notes on Muhammadaniain.'’' Our clergy especially, oven 
though they are not missionaries, and have no intention of labouring ainoiigst Muham- 
madans, or consorting with them, ought to have at least as much knowledge of the 
system as can bo most readily acquired, with a very little careful study, from this use- 
ful treatise .” — The Ueeord. 

SIR I V. HUNTER. 

Bengal MS. Records. A Selected List of Letters in Lite IFmrd of 
Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1B07, with an Historical Dissertation and 
Analytical Index. 4 vols., demy 8vo. 30.S. 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols. , demy 8vo, £ 6 . 
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/. HUNTS J\y late Hon, Sec, of the /Jritisk Tee-hee/cn^ Association, 

A Manual of Bee-keeping’. Contiiininj; Priiclicjil Informiition for 
Kalioiijil aiul rrofilaPk' Mclliods of lice Manageuicnl. Pull Inslruc- 
ti<»ns on Stinuilalive Feeding, Idgmianising and (Juecii-iaising, with 
<le.scri])li(>ns of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Sui>ers, and 
Uie 1 >csi Hives and Ajuarian Appliances on all Systems. Fourth 
ICdition, with lllustnitions, cn^wn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Wo uro iiulcbtod to Mr J. Hunter, Honorary Secretary of the hriiish Hco-keepeni’ 
Association. Jlis Manual of Hec-kccpiiijr, just published, is full to the very brim of 
ohuico and practical hints fully up to the most advanced stages of Apiarian Bciencc, 
and its perusal hasallorded us so much pleasure that wo have drawn somewhat largely 
trom it for the l>cnellt of our reaiicrs.'’ — /ict‘-keej>erx’ Mcff/azine (New Vor/r). 

“ Jt is iirofuaoly illustrated with engravings, which arc almost always inserted for 
their utility. . . • 'riierc is an old saying that ‘ easy writing is hard reading/ but we 
w’ill not say thus much of Mr Hunter’s hook, which, taken as a whole, is perhaps the 
most generally useful of any now imhlishod in this country." — I'hv Field. 

MA/OT LEiail HUNT, Madras Army, and ALEX, S, KENNY, 
AL R,C.S,E., A.K.C,, Senior Demonstrator of A //atomy at Jvi/tg^s 
Coikg', Londo/i. 

On Duty und^’^r a Tropical Sun. I icing some Practical Suggestions 

for the Miiinteiiaiice ul Health and liodily Comfort, and the Treatrncnl 
of Simjde Diseases; with remarks on Clothing and Kcpiipment. 
Second Kdiliun, crown 8vo, 4s. 

“This little booli is devoted to the dosiTiptioii and treatment of many tropical 
dtftcases ami minor oinorgoncies, supplemented l>y sumo useful hints 011 diet, clothing, 
Hid <‘»|uij>meut for travellers in tropical climates. The issue of a third edition proves 
that the book has bitliorlo i>cen succcsslul. On the whole we can commend the hints 
which have been given for the treatment of various diseases, but in some places much 
has l>een left to the knowledge of the reader in the selection and application of a 
r cm tidy . ’ Hcoii i Ai Cieot/rajih i cal M atjazi ne, 

“Is written more eHpcei.ally for the rougher sex, and is only loss important than 
Tropical Trials ’ beoauso it has had man> more predecessors. It is now in a third edition, 
and contains practical suggestions for the mainttmatice of health and bodily comfoit, 
us well as the treatment of simple diseases, with useful remarks on clothing and equip- 
ment for the guidance of travidlers abroiui."— Telegraph. 

Tropical Trials. A Hundbook for Women in the Tropics. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

“ Is a valuable handbook for women in the Etvst, and, we are glatl to see, now in its 
secoml edition It iloes not tri'at theoretically of the maladies incidental to Euro)»cans 
in liot climates, or go deeply into those matters which properly belong to the experi- 
enced lioctor, but it gives plain, wholesome advice on matters of health, which, were 
it scrupulously followed, it is not too much to say w'ould adil fifty per cent, to the 
enjoyment of our eountryw omen abroa<.k Kho could scarcely have a better guide as 
to wliat to do and what not to do than this excellent handbook, which deserv'os to bo 
included in every woman’s foreign outfit.”- Telegraph. 

JOHN H, INGRAM. 

The Haunted Hsmes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 

lilustnited. Ciowii 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Epito/ziiscd in One Volume by R, O’ BYRNE, F.K.G.S., <SrV. 
James* Naval History. A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship 
Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out Expeditions, fought 
in the days of Howe, Ifoixl, Duncan, St VirkfiKnt, Bridport, Nelson, 
Camperdown, Exmouth, Duckworth, and Sir jpydney Smith. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
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AIRS GRACE lOHNSONy Silver ATcdiiUht Cookery^ Exhibition. 

Aaglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery. Cruwn 8v(j, 3s. 6(1. 

“ Overflows with all sorts of dulioious and cconoTiiical recipes .” — Pdll UaXl ihuhjet. 

** Housewives and professors of the *fontle art of cookery who deplore the dearth 
of dfunty dishes will find a veritable gold mine in Mrs Johnson's book .”— Mall 
Gazi'Ue. 

Appeals to us from a totally original standpoint. She has thoroughly and com- 
pletely investigated native and Anglo lndian cuisines, and brought away the very best 
specimens of their art. Her pillau and kedgrcc arc perfect, in our opinion ; currn a 
are eoicntiflcally classed and explained, and some of the daintiest rocipcH we liave ever 
seen arc given, but th<j puddings parti<*ularly struck our fancy. Ihiddings as a rule 
are nasty ! The pudding that is nourishing is hid<‘ously insipid, and of the smart 
pudding it may truly he said that its warp is dyspet'sia, and its woof indigestion. Mrs 
Johnson’s puddings are both good to taste and pretty to look at, and the names ot 
some of her native dishes would brighten any menu. 

JL G. KEENE, C.l.E., Il.C.S., AGR.A.S., kPe, 

History of India. From the Karliesl Times to the Present l),iy. I'or 
the use of Students and Colleges. 2 vols, witli Maps. Crown Svo, 
16s. 

“ The main merit of Mr Koeiie’a porformanco lies in the fact that be has aHHimilatcd 
all the authorities, and has been careful to bring his book down to dat<\ 11 o has been 
careful in research, and has availed himself of the most recent maiorials. Jfo is well 
known as tho author of other works on Indian history, and his capacity for his solf- 
imi»oa('d task will not bo questioned. Wo must content ourselves with this brief testi- 
mony to tho labour and skill bostoweil by him upon a subject of vast inhuost and 
importance. Excellent proportion Is preserved in dealing with the various episodes, 
and tho style is clcwir and graphic. Tho volumes are supplied with many useful maps, 
and tho appendix include notes on Indian law and on recent books about India.”— 
(flobe. 

“ Mr Keene has the admirable element of faimeas in dealing with the suecession of 
great ciuestions that pahs over his pages, and ho wisely devotes a full half of bis woik 
to tho present century. The appoarahoe of such a book, and of every such boolf, upon 
India is to be hailed at xiresent. A fair minded presentment of Indian history like that 
contained in Mr Keene’s two volumes is at this moment xieculiarly welcome.”— y’iww'*'. 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Fuundctl on Matciinls collected 
by the lute 'Phomus William Healc. Now Edition, revi'-ed and 
enlarged, royal Svo, 28 s. 

“A complete biographical dictionary for a country like India, which in its long 
history ha.s produced a profusion of great men, would bo a vast undortalcbig. ’riio 
Ruggostion here made only indicates the line on which tho dictionary, at koijjo future 
time, could be almost mdeflnitoly extended, and rendered still more valuable as a work 
of reference, tlroat rare lias evidently boon taken to secure the ae.curai'y ot all that 
has been included in tho work, and that is of far more importance than mere bulk. 
The dictionary can bo commended as trustworthy, and rollects much credit on Mr 
Keene. Several Interesting lists of rulers a^-o given under tho various founders ol 
dynasties.” — India. 

The Fall of the Moghul Empire, Frum Uil* Death of Aiirung/,el> tcj 
the Overthrow of the Maliratla Power. A New EdiLioii, with Correc- 
tions and Additions, with Map, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

This work fills up a blank between the ending of Elphiiistofic’s and the commonec- 
nient of Thornton’s Histories. 

Fifty-Seven. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army, Demy Svo, 6s. 
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/)A' TAf.nOTT, and others. 

Kebie College Sermons. Sccurnl Series, 1877-1888, cruwn 8vo, 6s. 

“ To those* who desire* earliest, jiraetical, mid orthodox doctrine in the form of short 
iiddresHCM, these seriiions will he ino.*>t aece]»tahlo , and their lofty tone, their oloijuent 
wonlifif?, and the thorough inmilimsH of Uieir character, will conunciid them to a wide 
eir<*le of readi‘rs.'’-- Mvrnmtf 

“ Dr Talbot, has a necond lime thonuhtfidly placed on public rccoicl some of the 
lessons w hich were iiuj^ht ilurhi*; his Wardenship in S>crmons preached in the Chapel 
of Kehlc CoUej/r, Orjoid^ 1877 -lb.sy The scimons arc fresh and vijjforous in tone, and 
evidently conic from ]>rc!i(;bers who viero thorouj^hly in touch with their youthful 
audieiico, and who j4:t'iicrally with much acuteness and skill ;j:rcippled with the 
Hjiiritnal and intellectual dilliciiltics hesettin^f nowadays the University career’’— 
CImrch Tuact, 

(7. H. KJMAIfAN. 

A Handy Book of Rock Names, hcip. 8vo, 4s. 

“Tills will piove, \vc do not doubt, a very useful little book to all practical Lfco- 
lo^rists, and also to tlie rendiii}^ student of rocks. When a ditHculty is incurred as to 
a species of deposit, it will soon vanish. Mr Kinahan’s little hook will soon make it 
all clear The work is diviiled into three parts. The first is u clabsifted tabic of rocks, 
the sccoml part tieats ol the hu/rnife rocks, and the third part deals with tho.se rocks 
winch are st.v led Oertmft. Dana’s termination of pte hiiH been most ^^cnc rally used 
b,v the author, bUi ho has also }^iv»*n the Oe iorinmations for those that like tlieni. 
The book will bo purchase I, for it miibt l»e had, !>> every j^eoloj^ist ; and as its size is 
small, It will forma convinient pocket companion for Uic man who woiks over field 
and quarry." -'Popular Science llevtcir. 

KKV. l\ (7. LE1% D.lh {Vicar of A// S(ii/its'\ Lambeth). 

The Church under Queen Elizabeth. An Hislojicul Sketch. 15 y Rev. 
V, (1. Leo, 1 ).I ), (Vicar of All Saints', r.ainbetli). Second Edition. 

Cfown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“There is the same picturcsqucness ol detail, the same vijyorous lienunciation, the 
same aranhic power, which made the earlier hook pleasant reading? even to many who 
disaj^ree heartily with its ttuic and object. . . Dr bee’s btreni^th lies in very {graphic 
description.” - A'f/h'.s* ami {pu i wk 

“ Tins is, in many wa.i.s, a remarkably line book. That it is powerfully’’ written no 
one acquainted with Dr Ijcc’s vij^oroiis style w'onld for a moment dispute.”— Jfornm// 
7 ‘oif. 

“ I’resentin;^ a painful picture of the doj^jradation into which the Church had sunk 
in Elizabeth's rei^'ii.”- Daily TUcyraph. 

Sights and Shadows. Being Examples of the Supernatural. New 

Kihtioii. With ii ITefare adiUcssctl to the Critics. Crown 8vi.>, O.s. 

“ This w ork w ill be especially^ interestinij: to students of the supernatural, and their 
name is letrion at the proheiit luomcnt. It deals with mure than one bram‘h of what is 
^•(Hnmonly known as Hiuntiialisin. Tlie introduction j?i\es a brief reaunnS of various 
forms of mafJTic .ind divination which have ol>tained credmicc in all a^^cH. and later on 
w'c find well-authenticated aceounts of apparitions, supernatural warninjpi, hypnotic 
experiments, and miracles ol iicaliiiir. Mr Lec evideiitl.y believes that ‘ there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreaint of in our philosophy,* and few’ sane peoide 
will disa^a*oc w ith him, thotu^h they may not ho inclined to accept all his opinions and 
assertions a;J they stand.” — Lady, 

“ Here we have ^'hostly stones fcalore, wlitch helicver.s in supernatural visitations 
will welcome as U]>holdcrs of the faith that is in them. J>r Leo is a hard hitter and a 
vlj?orous controversialist, with a ri^iiteous contempt for your Darwins and Stuart 
Mills, and such like folk, and is not above 8Ugt?08tinj? that sonic of them have a decided 
worship of the jirocl iSelf. As for ‘ the )ioiiipoti 8 jarjron and silly cynicism which so 
many public scribes ajjrain and a^aiti make use of to throw discredit uv>on any phase of 
the supernatural,* I have iiothitiijp to say. They can take care of thenisolvos. This 
much 1 know^ that * Bights and Shadow's’ jfives one an eerie feeliu{j^ as midnight" 
approaches and the Are liickers on the hearth.” — Gentlewoman. 
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, COL. G. B. MALJMSON. 

History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry 
in 1674, to the Capture of that jdacc in 1761. New and Revised 
Edition, with Maps. Demy 8vc>, i6s. 

“ (Jolouol MallfRon has proilurod a volumn alike attractive to the gonerfil reader and 
valuahio for ita now matter to the Rpecial Htudent. It is not too imicli to pay that now, 
for the first Umo, wo are furnished with a faithful narrative of that portion of fciiropoan 
enterprise in India which turns upon the contest wa^ed hy tho Kast India ('Jompany 
against French iniluenee, and especially against Duplei^,*'’— /cV//nf>w7v//i Rimiw. 

“ It is pleasant to contrast the work now before us with tho writer’s first bold i>hinge 
iUto historical comi>osition, which splnslied every one within his roach lie swims now 
with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking. With a keener insight into 
human character, and a largor undc'pstaiiding of the sounses of human action, he com- 
binoa all tho jiower of animated reeital which invoslod his earlier narratives with 
popularity.*'— Fottfinjhtly Rertew. 

“ Tho author has hn<l tho ailvaiitago of consnlting tho French archives, and his 
volume forms a useful supplement to Orme.” — Athena'urn. 

Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

“ How India escaped from the government of protects and sub-prefects to fall under 
that of commisBioners and deputy-connnisslonors, %vhy the Penal Code of Lord 
Macaulay reigns supreme instead of a ('ode Napoleon; why wo are not looking on 
helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, while tho French are ruling all over 
Madras, and spomiing millions of francs in attempting to cultivate tho slopes of tho 
Neilglierries, may bo h'arnt from this modest volume. Oolonol Malloson ib always 
painstaking, and generally accurate ; his style is transparent, and ho never loses sight 
of tho purpose with which he commenced to write.” — tiaiurdap llndew. 

“A hook dealing with such a period of our hfBtory iii tho F.iist, hesidns being 
inieresling, containo many losaonH. It is written in a stylo that will bo popular with 
general readers.” — A thetuvvin. 

“ It strikes one as tho host thing ho has yet done. Searching, yet easy, his pen goes 
with unflagging power through the military wonders of a hundred years, connecting 
the accounts of battles by a sufflciout historic thread.” — Academy. 

History of Afghanistan, fiom Ihn Earliest Period to the Oulbrenk of the 
War of 1878, with map, demy 8vo, 18s. 

“The name of (volonel Malleson on tho title-page of any historical wmik in relation 
to India or tho neighbouring Sfetea is a satisfactory guarantee both tor the accuracy 
of the facts and the bnlliancy ef the narrative. The author maybe complimented upon 
having written a History of Afghanistan which is likely to become a work of standard 
authority. **— 

The Battle-Fields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Thirty Veais’ 
War to the Battle (T Blenheim, with maps and one plan, demy 8v(>, 
1 6s. 

** Colonel Malleson has Rho\^n a grasp of his subject, anti a power of vivifying tho 
confused passages of battle, in which it would be impossible to name niiy living writer 
as his equal. In imbuing these almost forgotten battle-fields with fresh interest and 
reality for the English reader, he is ro-opening one of the most important chapters of 
European History, which no previous English writer has made so interesting and 
instructive as he has succeeded in doing in this volume.” — Academy. 

Ambushes and Surprises, being a I^escription of some of the most 
famous instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises of 
Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period of the Indian Mutiny, 
with a portrait of General Lord Mark Kcr, K.C.B., dcuny 8vo, 18s. 
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JAMES /A F I\.C. V.S.^ aitlhor of 'Jlie External 

Amitouiy of the Jioi Sr't . 

The Horse : as he Was. as he Is, and as he Ought to Be, with 
riUistiatitms. rrowii Sv<>, 3^. 6(1. 

** 'Writton with ii ^kkkI o))icctiH vu'w. namely, to ('re'Ue an interoHt in tho important 
Hiibjeel of li (H>e. bleed more enpecially that elass Unown as ji^eneral utility horseH. 
M’lie book e.ontiiinw several ilhistiahons, is well prmt<‘d sind bamlf»oinely bound, and wo 
hope will meet with the attention it deserves. ” — ///ee Stoci JonruaL 

7\ MfLl.ER A/A a (ARE, AAA., IJ..D. 

American War Campaigns in Virginia, i86i->2, wiih Ma]is. Koyal 

8v(i, |)n[K‘r covers, 5s. txl. 

MRS MANN/mi. 

Ancient and Mediaeval India. living the llisiory, Religion, Ltiw^^, 
Caste, M.innc-'rs and (’ii'^loms, language, Iat('ralure, Poolrjg l*liilo- 
sopliy, Astronomy, Algelna, Medicine, Audiika lure, Manufactures, 
(>onnnei('e, c'vc., of the Hindus, taken fioin tluii Wiitings. With 
llliisl rat ions. 2 vols. , dciny 8vo, 30-,. 

iRMN(7 MONt'ACU {late SMiat liar Coircfondent ^Mllushatcd 
/ on, ton jVe!0\' ”). 

Camp and Studio. Illustraled liy the Aiilhor. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, ()s. 

“Jlis animated pajjfOH and sketches have a more than ephemeral interest, and 
present a niovirij: pieture of the. ronuim'o and the misery of countries and populations 
ravaj^ed Ijy j^reat oppositijr armies, and Tiiariy a pieturos^uo episode of ]>crsotial ex- 
periences ; ho 18 iileaaaiit and aimisliiK^ eriouj4:h.”--7>«%f2/ Sews. 

“ Mr Irvin}' Monta^'u’s narrative ot his expenenees as war artist of tlie lUmt rated 
Tjondioi Sewn diinnjjr the Kusso-TurUish war, thou},'h late in appeariii},', may be read 
with interest. Wur correspond cuts and artists usually enjoy a fair share of adventure ; 
but Mr Moiitaiyu appears to have revelled in dani'ers which seem anything but desir- 
able when studied in eold Idood Mr Montagu has inueb that is interesting to tell 
about the horrors of the siege of Kar.s and the prow'ess of the fair young Amazon who 
commanded a troop of lUsbi-llazuks, and even seducef! a Uussian general to her side. 
How he got to the front in spite of Unssian prohibition, disguised as a camp follower, 
how' his iiortmanteau was shelled a few' inches behind his liaek, what ho risked and 
what he saw in tho ini'iiiorAble lines before J’leviia, will be reail with great interest. 
Tlie book is Well illustrated by many vigorous sketches, some of which are exe.eedingly 
humorous.'' Afheotrmo. 

“A bright chatty iccord of w ars, scenes, and adventures In various parts of tho 
world." — Echo. 

Wanderings of a War Artist. Illustraled by the Author. New 
Edition. (k*own 8\o, 6s. 

“Mr Montagu is to be congratulated on an eminently readable book, which, both 
in stylo and matter, is aliove the average of productions In this kind.” — The Moniitut 
Past, 

“ This is an enchanting book. K<iually as writer and as artist, Mr Irving Montagu 
is a delightful companion. This beautiful and exceptionally interesting volume does 
not by any means exhaust the literary and artistic achievemonts of the well-known 
* siKicial ’ of tho /llwtrated Londnit A'cic.'j,*’ — The DaUji Revn, 

“ His own adv<*ntnres are largely scasoitcd with stciries of other people and anec- 
dotes he picks up. Ho went through the second siege of Varis under the Ooinmunc, 
and some of tho best reading in the book is the picture he gives of the state of poor, 
beautiful I*aris, seen by the ey<‘ of an observing, impartial man, who has no object in 
cither exaggerating or under-colouring the work of the dommune ." — The Spectator. 

“ The adventures of Mr Montagu are narrated with humour, and arc seldom dull 
reading." — Olasnow Herald. 
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/. MORRIS^ Author of “ 7'ke IVar in Korea^^^ 6^V. , thirteen years 
redden t in Tokio under the fapanese Board of Work^. 

Advance Japan. A Nation Thorouglily in F^arncst. With over 100 
Illustrations hy R. Isayauia, and of ph<»lographs lent by the Ja])anesc 
Le^ijation. 8vo, 12s. 6<1. 

“Mr Morris evidenth knows the country well, and is a stronpc believer in its 
future ; his book will be found a iweful summary of recent history, aboundinj; in j^ootl 
character sketches, accompanied with photojrraphs, of the leadini? men." Tlmt's, 

“ Is really a remarkably complete account of the land, the people, and the institu- 
tions of .Japan, with chapters that deal with matters of such livinjr interest as its 
{rrowinjf industrujs and arm.'iments, and the ori;|in, incidents, and prohahle outcome 
of the war with China. The volume is illustrated by a .Japanese artist of repute ; it 
has a Tiumhcr of useful statistical appendices, and it is denicated to His Majesty the 
M ikado.‘'-“ASVc/.sm<^f /». 

“ Mr Morris, who writes, of course, with thoroinrh local knowlcdjye, pfives a very 
complete and cininentfN readable ,a<*count of the country, its j^overnment, peoi>lo, and 
resource. . . Thu work, which contains a laruo number of portraits and other illustra- 
tions, is decidedly ‘on the nail,’ and may be reconimcnded not only as a book to reiwl, 
but as of A'alue for reference.”— lJ>.v//n/‘n.s7«r (iazette. 

“ iMits before us a clear view of the point which has been reached. Tlis work is 
historical, social, and descriptive ; W'c sec in it the Japanese of to-day as he really is. 
Mr Morris has also aomethinpr to say on the Japanese at home— bow he oats, how ho 
drosses, and how ho comports himself ; while wider issues arc disenssed in the chapters 
treatiiiK of the administration of tho islands, their ports, communications, tnwles, and 
arm ame nts. ” — ( Uohe. 

“ A well-proportioned sketch of the Ja])aneso of to-day, so rocont as to include tho 
results of the war. . . There is much else I should like to ipiote in this able and 
interesting liook. It has a good chapter on natural history, ainl an c.veellent chapter 
on diet, dress, and manners ; it gives just enough of Jai>aiiese history to help tho 
ordinary rca<ler who wants to learn his Japan on easy terms : it has also most useful 
and attractiM'ly convoyed information in its brief account of the jirincipal cities of 
Japan, communications and arm.ament, language and literature, mines and minerals.” 
—(/neeiL 

“ He suVnrnarisos clearly, concisely, the existing knowledge on tho Japanese Parlia- 
mentary system, territorial and aflministralive divisions, natural history, domestic 
ami national customs, dynastic changes, old feud.a1 institutions, town populations, 
industries, mineral and other natural resouri'cs, railways, armaments, tho press, ami 
other subjects too many for enumeration. Kveii the chapter on language and litoiw 
ture makes an apiialUng subject interesting. ... Mr Morris has brought his very use- 
ful account of Japan up-to-date. Ho gives a goml summary of the rocont war with 
China, and then pi weeds to make some well-considered suggestions on a matter ol 
su]»rome importance to EurojM) no less than to the two Empires of the Far East.” 


CHARLES MARVTN, 

The Region of the Eternal Fire. An Account cif a Journey to the 
Caspian Repcm in 1S83. New Falition. Witli Maps and Illnstra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Iiaiulsomcly bound, 6s. 

“The leading authority of the English Press on the Central Asian Onestion is 
Charles Marvin, a man of iron industry, who has wielded his comprohenHive knowledge 
of the region in such a nuinncr as to render eminent service to his country.”— (tpinunt 
of A rminius Vniabrnj. 

“(Charles Marvin’s services in respect of the Pusso-Afghan Question have been 
invaluable. He has heard with his own ears the opinions cxprcsseil on the subject i»y 
Russian generals and diplomatist^!, and, for the love of England, has siwjiit ms own 
money to warn England's people.” - Opinion of Colonel Mnllenim^ “ The liumo-Afghan 
Quesiiond p, t>5. 
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IV. O'CONNOK 

Great Commanders of Modern Times, and the Campaign of 1815. 

Turcnnc —Marlborough — Frederick the Great -Napoleon — Welling- 
lon--*M()Uke. With fllustratk)ns and J%ns. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“ Mr Morris certainly bringa to his task vast readiii;^ and exhaustive research.” — 
Alhena^tvi. 

We trl.'wlly welcome this handsome volume by Judjcc O’Connor Morris, which ffives 
evidence on every pajjre of careful readint( and correct judjrment. . . . An admirable 
book to place in the hands of any student who wishes to {^et some idea of the history 
of the art of war,*’— Anuhmt/. 

“ To the students of war this book will prove of the utmost interest aiid the greatest 
poMsiiile service .” — National Obnen'er. 

“ Writes vivhily and well,‘‘-2Vnw'.v. 


CARDINAL NEJVMAN. 

Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of John Henry Newman, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt lop, 5^. 

“All the resources of a master of English style— except, perhaps one, description— 
were at his conunand ; pure di<‘tiou, clear arrangement, irony, dignity, a copious 
commanti of words, coinbiiKjd with a reserve in the use of them— all those qualities 
went to make up the charm of Newman's style, the finest flower tliat the earlier system 
of a purely classical education has produced.”— AUummim. 

“The pieces presented to us hero are carefully chosen, and answer the purpose of 
the present volume. The sc lections wdiich arc contained in it happily avoid any of 
these passages which have been the grounds of controversy. As a general rule wo are 
able to take in the teachings of this book witho\it any arrit're-pmtu'ey without any 
feeling that we have lu'vc the germ of those theories which estrange their author from 
us. ” —A tfienanim. 


COL. F. A. WHINYA TES, late RJI. A., formerly commatidht^c 
the Raitety. 

Military Regiments— From Corunna to Sevastopol, the History of 
“C” Battery, “A” Brigade, late “C” Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery, wilh surression <>f Ofrioors fiont ils fonualion to the present 
lime. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 14s. 


EDWARD NEWMAN, F.Z,S. 

British Butterflies. With many Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DEPUTY SURGEONGENERAL C. T. PASKE, late of the Bengal 
Army, and Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 

Life and Travel in Lower Burmah, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** 111 dealing with life in ilurmah we arc given a pleasant Insight into Eastern life ; 
and to those interested in India and our other Eastern ^msscssions, the opinions Mr 
Pasko offers and the suggestions he makes will be delightful reading. Mr Paske has 
adopted a very light style of writing in ‘ Myamma/ which lends an additional charm 
to the short historioal-cum*goograx)htC4itl sketch, and both the writer and the editor 
arc to be commended for the production of a really attractive book.”— Oyinum, 
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oj Atcssrs IV. //. Allen CoJs Publica lions. 


Transiation of the famous /\tss/ou Play. 

Passion Play at Oberammergau, The, wUb ilic whole Dr.ima transliited 
into Kn^li.sh, ami the Son^s of llic (^lionts in tiennan and Enj^lish ; 
also a Map of the Town, IMan (»f the Theatre, tlvic. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

“ The author of * CharlcH Lowder ' has done a real sorviee in publishinjif a iransia- 
tion of ‘ The I’anainn Play at <)t)eraiuincr^au/ with a tlo8<iription of the play and short 
account of a visit there m 1880. To those who have already seen it, this little hook 
will recall vividly the cxpenenco iif what must he to all a meniorahle day, while to 
those who are j^oitif^ in 1800 it is dimply invaluable.’' —(/m/rdta/i. 

]\rAP Y A. FRA TTEN. 

My Hundred Swiss Flowers, wiili a sliori ueconnl of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Illustnilions. Oown 8vo, plain plates, 12s. hd. ; 7 u//h plates 
coloured by handy 25s. 

“The temptation to i>ro(luce such hooks as ibis Hcems irrcsistihle. The 
author feels a want ; the want is uiulcuiable. After more or less hesitation 
he feels he can supply it. It is pleasantly written, and afloids useful hints 
as to localities.”— /I 

A‘. A. PROC/'OR. 

Watched by the Dead, a lovini^ study of DicKcnb’ half-told tale, thrown 
8vtj, cloth, Is. 6d. ; hoards, is. 

Mr Proctor boro devotes imioli study and much in;fcnious conjecture to rcstorin#^’ 
the plot of ‘The Mystery of IJdwin Drood " It would not be fair were we to attempt 
to PCI VO ill a ainall compass the result of his labours. It must huHico to say that those 
who have occupied Ihctnsclvea with this curious problem will he iritorestod in the 
solution here offered for their accoptan<*e.” . 

WnjJAM J^ROCrORy Stud (Iroom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. Second Edition, Reviseil and Enlarp^ed, 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ There are few who are iiitoroBtcd in horses will fail to profit by one portion or 
another of this useful work.” —iiporWnan. 

“ We cannot do bettor than wish that Mr Proctor’s book may find its way info tho 
liamls of all those eoneorned in the rnanaifoment of tho most useful (piadrupiMl wo 
posBOss.” — h'nyand, 

** There is a fund of suun<l con nn on- sense views in this work which will bo interest' 
in^ to many ownora.”-- 

“ (Jominff from a practical hand tho work should recommend ilBclf to tho public,'’ — 
^porUman. 

IVlLLlAiM RAEBURN ANDREW. 

Raeburn (Sir Henry, R. A. ), Idfe by his (ireat-Crandsun, William 
Raehurn Andicw, with an AY>pendix roinprising a list of his works 
e\hihite<l in the Royal Academy, PMinburgh. 8vo, los. 6d. 

“ Mr Andrew's book, which on this occasion appeals to a wider public, makes no 
])reteMoc to <lo more than to brin<j tojjccthur the hio^raiihical frajfinents concerniiif? 
itaehurn y;’.\thurod out of various publications and to ‘make them coherent with a little 
cement of his own.’ Possibly a fuller ainl more orijjrinal biojyraphy of the j^rcatest of 
our portniit-paintore, who was at the same time one of the grt'atest oniamerits of tho 
ifidinburj^h Society of the hu;<iriniii^ of the century, may yet see the liprht ; and in the 
ineantiriic wc can be jfrateful to Mr Andrew for brinji^iii;^ together and arran^in|; so 
rich a store of topo^raphk*aI and personal details connected with his illustrious 
ancestor. In an appendix is a useful annotated catalogue of the 1870 exhibition of 
Itaehurn 's works. ” — Scotsman. 
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Great Rcditdions in this Catalogue 


R. RtMMER, F.I..S. 

The Land and Freshwater Shells of the British Isles. Illustrated 
with to riioloj^iaphs and 3 Tatli<>gia[»lis, containini; figures of all the 
|)iinci])al Spei'ies. Second I'Milion. (aowii Svo, 5s. 

“ This handsomely got up tiUlo vo1uinosup)>lie8 a long-folt want, in a vor.v ingtMiioiis 
and trustworthy m.uiner. The author is an onthuHiaHtie <;oru;hologist, and writes 
hotli attractively and well, and ni a manner so simple and natural that we have no 
fear that any ordinarily educated tnan will easdy uralorstand every phrase. lUit 
the feature of this hook which strikes us most is that every species of British land and 
freshwater shell lias been photographed, and here wo have all the photograpli.s, natural 
size in the allx rtype process, so iliat the merest tyro will liud no dillleulty hi hlenti- 
fying any shell he may find .*’ — HcUnicc 


At EXANDER RcXdtRS Ci7>R Serv it Retired), 

The Land Revenue of Bombay, a llishny of its Adminisliiaion, Kiso, 
and I'rogress, willi 18 Maps. 2 vols. , <U-m) Svo, 30s. 

“ Mr Itogors has profluced a continuous and an authoritative record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of tlio cultivating classes for a full lialf-century, together 
with valuable data regarding the condition and burdens of those classes at various 
periovfs before the present s>stuni of Kettlemciit was introduced. Mr Itogers now 
presents a coniprehonsivo view of the land administration of Hoinhay as a whole, the 
history of its rise and progress, and a clear statement of the lusidts which it has 
attained. It is a narrative of which all patriotic ICnglishnicn may foci j»roud. The old 
hiirdeiis ol native rule have been lightened, the old injustices mitigated, the old fiscal 
cruelties and exactions abolished. Umlerlying the story of each district we see a per* 
ctiriial struggle going on lietwcon the increase of the population and the available 
means of subsistence derived from the soil. That increase of the population is the 
direct result Of the peiceot tlie country under British rule. But it tends to press 
more arnl more severely on the possible limits ot local cultivation, and it (‘an only be 
provided for by the extension of the modern appliances of production and distribu- 
tion. Mr lingers very iiropcrly confines himself to his own suliject. But there is 
ample ovidenco that the extension of roads, raiUva.ys, stoam factories, and ullu‘r 
industrial enterprises, have played an iiii)»oi-t<ant i>art in the solution of the problem, 
and that during recent years such enterprises liavo boon powerfully aided by an 
abundant currency." — Tiu Tim&(. 


ROBERT' SKiVE/J,. 

Analytical History of India, Iroin ihcinrlicst times lu iho Alxjlition uf 
the ICiUst India Coinjvany in 185S. Ihisl Svo, 8s. 

“ Much careful labour has lieeii e\v>en(lcd on this volume -Athen,iiam. 

Tfio object of the author III compiling the tollovving analytical sketch of Fndiaii 
history has been to supply a want felt by mo.sr. students of the more voluminous 
standard works of Mill, Klphinstonc, Tliornton, and Marsiimun, for a condensed outline 
in one small volume, which should serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye. At the same time he has attempted to render it interesting to the general readier 
by preserving a medium between a bare analysis and a complete history ; so that, 
without consutting the eminent authorities mentioned aliove, the mind may readily 
grasp the principal outlines of the early condition of India, and the rise and progress 
of the Kiist India C3ompany. For the moie full comprehension ol those facts the author 
has provided, in addition to a table of contents and a chronological index, an index to 
the geographical position ot the places to w hich referoiu'c is made in the text, bearing 
the latitmics and longitude as given in Thornton's ‘ Gazetteer of India.' This will be 
found not only to aid the student w'ho is Imt partially acemainted with the map of 
India, but also by means of occasional accents to guide him in the ordinary pro- 
tiunciation of the nanioa." — Ptr/ace. 
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G. l\ SANDERSON. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; ilnii II;unitsan<l 
Habits, fioiTi Torsonal Obscivalion, with an account cif tlic Modes of 
Capturins^ and Taniinj^ Wihl b'lcphauls. With 21 full iJa^o llhistia- 
lions, re[)roduct*d lor lliis lOdilion dirci'l ftoii) the oii^;it)al drawini^s, 
and 3 Maj)s, Fifth ICdition. Fcaj). 410, 12s. 

“ We find it ditlicult to hasten throUji^h this lutorcMtiTij^ hook ; on almost every papo 
Home incident or some ha]>py descriptive passjijjfc tempts the njJuJer to linger. The 
author relates his exploits with ability an<i with sinj^ular modesty, llis fidventures 
with uim-caWrs will afford lively entertainment to the reader, arnl nidt‘c<l thtu'e is no 
portion of the volume which he is likelv to wish shoitcr. The illustrations aild to the 
attractions of the hook .”— Mall liazoilv. 

“ This is the best and most praetieal liook on tin' wdid f^amo of tSouthern and 
Eastern India that we have rcaii, and display’^s an extensive acquaintance with natural 
hiHtory\ To the traveller iiroiiosinj^ to visit India, u hether be he a sportsman, a 
naturalist, ov‘an aiititpiarian, the book will he invaluable : lull of incident aiul spat kltn^ 
with auecdott'.” — Dailey\'> Mayttzme. 

“This -the lifth edition of a work as charming to read as it is iut-tructive will be 
w'elcomed equally by lovers of sport, and of natural history. Though he met wltli and 
shot many’^ other kinds of wild beasts, the hulk of the volume, well written, well illus- 
trated, and geuerall.y well got up, deals chiefly with the cliqihaiit, the tiger, the bison, 
the leopard, and the bear. Mr Sanderson, with exceptional powers of observation, 
cultivated friendly intercourse with the natives ; and he was eonscr|uently able to utilise 
to the utmost the singularly favourable oppoitunities enjoyed by him as director of 
elephant-capturing operations in M\sore and lJ)nttag<»ng. Th(‘ result is a book which 
to grai»hio details of sporting adventures far surpassing Ibo eommmi, adds a correct 
natural history of the animals chiefly dealt w lUi, and particularly the elephant. Krom 
tiiis real kingof licasts, Mr Sanderson carefully removes e\ er.v ex aggi* ration made both 
for or against him, w'hieh had been rejicatMl without any gonii foujulaiion by one 
writer after another ; he substitutes for lal>b-s a description of elephantine anatomy, 
sisie, habits, and character which may be said to sum up all that we know for certain 
about the animal, and nearly all that one can w ish to know. Wo shoubl have wished 
to sec this edition brought up to date. The book is more fascinating than a romance ; 
and w^e have read it now the third time with .as great a /I'st as when wc revelled over 
the perusal of the first edition.” - Iwpci'hd autl Atitattc Quarierly Hcoh'W. 

PROEESSOR SNE/.DON. 

The Future of British Agriculture, how harnicrs may best be bone- 
filed. Chown 8vo, 2s. 6<1. 

“ Fortimatel.v Prof. Sheldon has no miml to play the part of a j,trophet, Imt from 
the plenitude of a long e\pcric*nce gives sago counsel bow' te farm abreast ot the time 
and be rea<iy for whatever may ensue. . . . This little book is well w'(*rth rea<ling, 

and it is plc.'vsaiit to liiid that the Professor by no means ilespairs Of the future of 
agriculture in England "’--Acaihaa]! 

“ Wo welcome the liook as a valu.able eontriluition to our agricultural llteiaturc, 
and as a useful guide to those branches in wdiich the author is especially qualified to 
instruct. ” — Sat uvo. 

“In this beautifully printed and wcll-houiid little hook Professor Sheldon, in 
his usual happy style, surveys the agricultural field, and indicates what te thinks 
is the prospect in front of the Ilritish farmer. lake a watchman he stands upon his 
tower — and w lien asked, What of the night Y he disavows not that we are in the night, 
but oaniestlv declares that the morning oometh apace. The professor is an optimist ; 
he <iocs nut believe that the country is done, and still less does ho favour the idea that, 
taking .a wide survey, the former days were better than these On the contrary, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderness is not by any by-]>.ith, but by going liglit 
ahead ; and, ere long, the man w'ho holds the banner high will emerge iriurnphant.” 

Farmer. 

J. SMITH, A.L.S. 

Ferns: British and Foreign. Fumth Fdition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figuies, &c. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 
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(r. /^AJvN/i'/'/' SJ//7'J/, Author of '‘^History of the English 
Parliament, ’’ 

Leaders of Modern Industry, liinirraphic.il SKclehes, 

(i»)ntoiils: — The Stoi)hL‘iisons, Charles Knight, Sir (Korge Hums, 
Sir Josiah Mason, Tlic Wedgwoods, Thomas Hrassey, Tlu: h'aii bairns, 
Sir William Siemens, The H.ennies. Cmwn Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ * bfadcTH of Modorn Industry ' is a volume of intcrcatiiuf bio^rrai>hieal skutchcH of 
the pioneurrf of various phases of industry, eouiprisin^ the Sft'idieiiMiu*'., Charles 
Knight, Sir (Joorno Hums, Sir Joaiah Mason, the Weclgwooda, 'riioma*- Ihassey, the 
Fair bairns, Sir William .Siemens, and the llennies.” — World. 


W^omeil of Renown. Ninclcentli Century Stinlies. 

Contents -KrederiUa Bremer, Countess of Hlessinglon, Ceorge Klinl, 
Jenny Lind, Maiy Somerville, Ceorge Sand, l\laiy Cai pentcr, Lady 
Morgan, Kachel, Lady Hester Stanhope. Crown 8vo, 7'-. Od. 

Mr Harnett Smith oontinueH his hiographical ac‘tivit.N . It is m>t many weeks sinee 
a volume ap]H‘arcd from his p( n on “Christian Workers of the Nineteenth Century ” ; 
now wc have “Women of Itciiown : Nineteenth Centuiy Studies.” The later is the 
larger and more elaborate work of tiio two, tint in design ami cvecutton it is not 
greatly dissimilar from the cailier volume. tiesirouB of showing what the women of 
eininehcc wliom ho has ehosen for deliiicaiion really vveie- -h(Av they lived, moved, 
and aeted— the .author has presenUd them wherever he oould “.as painted by them- 
selvea or their contemporaries.” Autobiographies and biographies aio thus, ixa far as 
a\.xilablc, laid under contribution. In the hands of so capable a compiler as Mr 
liariiett Sinitlr such matorials have been skilfully utilised, and the result is a series of 
brightly written sketches. 


The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps— Tlie tmly full 
and Com]ilctc English Account of. Now ICdilitui. Kovisoil, and 
bidughl up to Itie time of his death, with Port i ait. Caown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“ A great jrart of M. <le Jjosseps’ career alro.adv belongs to history, and is invcsteil 
with a UisU'O which nothing can *>bscuro. Mr C. Harnett Smith makes this clear in bis 
useful and painstaking cjiiipilation. . . . It is skilfully executed, and illustrates aptly 
and not altogether inopportunely, both tho poetry and the pros(' of M. do Lcsseps’ 
oxtraordimiry career ,” — The Timea. 

“A vcr3'^ comprehenaiv e life of Ferdinand de Ijessci>s has been produced by C. 
Harnett Smith, who has alrca<l,s proved his ability as a faithful and painstaking bio- 
graplicr. The career of M. do licsscjis w'as one of great achievements and great 
vicissitudes. This biographer lauds his aebiewments. The facts of the prosecution 
in connection with the Fanama Canal ]>roject arc elaborately set forth in this volume, 
to which all readers inteicstcd in the (lucbiion should refer for information on a matter 
which to i^HJOple not resident in France must have appeared unusually complicated,” — 
Wesiwhisier iv. 


AKPHCrR PKNKIJYN STANLEY, D,D, {Dean of West min Acr). 

Scripture Portraits aiul utlicr MisccIl.T-iiics collected from Ids Published 
Writings. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.l). Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
5s. 

“ In virtue of hia litcrar\ genius, his solid acquirements, his manly senae, and his 
syiupathclu! and generous piety, he lauks among the most eminent and estimable of 
Christian teachers. ‘ RunjcAo'ymlia. 

“These essays range over a period of tw'enty years (1850-1870), and they furnish a 
series of singularly interesting illustrations of the great controversies which have 
agitated that time. . . . Every one, indeed, of his essays has achieved in its day a 
success which makes a recommendation unnecessary.'’ — Allibonr. 
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E. CE. SOA/EEVl/J.E and AL4ET7N EOSS\ E/IE A U'E/IOES 
OF AN IKJSJl COl/S/N.^' 

Through Connemara in a Governess Cart. lllustmUd by W. \V. 

Russell, from Sketches by Kditli (I'b Somerville. t'rown <S\o, js. 6 < 1 . 
“ The cpiainl soriousnosa, the free and hearty fun, the sfv huuiuur of this narrative, 
are ehariniiiii?ly l»ri{;ht and attractive," - yVorld. 

“A hri;^ht and l>rcczy narrati\ e of two lad i<*s in Connemara who preferred inch'- 
pendence and a mule to society and a mail ear. Their simple story is tiivertin^ly 
told. 7V‘»n',y. 

“ Tlie deli;:<btfnl wilderness of mountain jieat ho;^', and hcMther, and nil th it the> 
said and did, are i^rapliically descrihetl in this ehatt\ and extremely roadahli* volume." 
— Dady Telf^yraph. 

“ Sketches of Irish liife, the ecei'ntricities of wanderitij; Savons, and doKcripliotiM of 
local s(‘t‘jierv, are worked uji in a manner whieli makes the hook a plejisant (‘ompanion. 
Wr Russell has in his illustration ahly supported the writers. Marniny Ootit. 

Jiy Alt' sanie A it i hot s. 

In the Vine Country —llonkauv iiini jis Ncij^hbimrliood, Illustuil», »l. 
Oown Svo, js. 6tb 

**The q'erndne fund of wnt and iiumour which sparkles throin^hout will be enjoyed 
by all." ■(Jlo'^yoiv Hcrahi. 

“ The authors have tin* ktiaek of putting their rea<Iers in the sltiiation in which 
they themselves were, ainl so the book, lijxht and smart as it is, is heartily (*njoyabIe ' 

“ A bri^chl, aitloas mirrativo of travel." — Tjhu'.s. 

“Tliero is not a dull lino m tbo volume from the lli-ht pa;to to the Iasi." Lmitfst 
Pictorial. 


/. E. 'J\iy/.Ok\ E,PS,, FA7.S., v!ir\. 

For fullei notice's of I)i Tayloik Works, see St/cn/i/ic^ pj). 5 5, t4. 
Flowers : Tbcir (ni^in, Sliajics, Perfumes, iiiul C'olours. Illustrated with 
32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, nml 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Itdilion. Crown 8vo, 7 ''>* bd. 

The Aquarium: Its Inli.diitanls, Slrurliirc, .iiid Managimcnt. Second 
Kdilion, with 23S Wtrodcut*^. C'rown <Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Half-Hours at the Seaside. Illustrated wiili 250 Woodcuts. I'oinih 
Kilition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 30U Woodcuts. 
Fifth Ji^dition. Crown Svo, 2^. 6d. 

E. 7'I/OEN7VN. 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the Viceroy 
of India. Last Edition, Revised and Edited by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, C.I.E., and A. N. Wollaston, C.LE. Demy Svo, 

1,070 [>p., 2 Ss. 

PERCY AL 77IORN7'ON. 

Harrow School and its Surroundings. With Maps and I Mates. 
Demy Svo, 15s, 

Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad, 
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Grtai J\edut lions in this Calalo^^ue 


IF. i\L TORRENS. 

History of Cabinets. I 'rom the Union with Scull.ind to the Ac(juis>ition 
of Camilla iiml liengal. 2 vols. Dcuiy 8vo, 36s. 

It in almo‘«t hrip()ssn>h‘ aiut, alas’ now itscioss as rt'i^anls tho writer —to iiraisc 
tliis hook too tuf^bfv. It IS a <*tevei*, siiKi**r4‘, ainl paiiiskikiii^ contrihution to the 
inukinfj: of nioiliTU history, ami all Ntudcntsot <*onstitiiiioiial anti parliaiiientary history 
will lint! much to inter*‘Ht autl instruct them in ihtse able volumes. In all the minor 
matters of ivfcronct's, iritlexinjjTj ami printmjjf every eare has been taken. Indeetl, all 
is nraiseworthy, ami the i>ity is that the writer bhoukl have passoti away without 
receuinu tin* thanks ot students. “ *S't ,/o/m'sV 

*‘‘A History of ( 'abi nets ’ from the hejjfimiinjjj' of the Kij.jhteenth ('*entury down to 
the tleath t>f (Jcory^ti 11,, which the late Mr iM'Culla^h Torrens reffarded as ‘ the work 
of his hfc,’ was published yostt‘ida\. It mmsists of two volrmes of considerable bulk, 
showlnir at om*e that somethinyf more than the ol'i^?iri ami proffress of the Cabinet 
system had occupied the aU»*iitioii of the author, in fact, a history of I'abinets is a 
history of (io\ enmients, ami a history of Cluvenmients is, in a jjrcat measure, a history 
of Knjfland. ’ -’fiu’ Sfaintard. 

A. J. \VA/ L. 

Indian Snake Poisons. Their Nutuic and Kffects. ('n)wn 8vo, 6s. 

(Jon I KNTs. 

The rhysi<dn!»uM] Kffeet.s of ihe PoiKori of Ihe (’ohm (Naia 'rripuditmH).— T he Physio- 
)o;.,Meal KheetH o; the I’oison «*l llimseH's Vipei (Ualioja Husselhi). - 'riie lTiysioloj.TH’td 
lillleetM jirodm ed i»y t.fi<^ Poison of the P.unfcarns Fasciatus and the n«n#;jn'UK OooriileiiH 

This Kelfiiivo iNover and Propeilies of the Poisons of Indian and other Venomous 
Sn.iUoh 'The Nature of Snake Poisons. — Some pnaetical ronsidenitions connected with 
the sutijeet <»f Srialo' Poisoning, cHpoidally ref^aidiiii^ provorition and treatment. -The 
objiM't that has hoen kept in view, luus bec*n to ilellne as closely as poRsible, ilio con- 
ditions on which the moi talily I rom Siiake-hito ilopends, both as rof^ards the pliysio- 
lo^lcal nature ol the ]K»isoiim;^ process, and the relations b(»twoen the reptiles .'ind tlu'ir 
victims, so as to imiic ite the way in which wo should best proceed with the hope of 
ilmimishln*^ the leurlnl morhiUty that exists. 

JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 

Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture, l>y vaiiuus 
writcis, odilod l>y John W.itsini, K.T.S., •S.o. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

LlH’l OP UuN'runJL'i'OitH. — iSIiss Kloaiior A. Ormerod, late Cknisultiiig 
Kritomologiat to the lloyal Agricultural Society of England ; <>. V. Aliiiii, 
KIaS., IVIornber of the liritisli OrmthologistH* Union; (Jharle.s Whitehead, 
F.L.S., F.U.S., ^c., authoi of “Fifty Yeans of Fruit Farming”; John 
Wat.4on, F.L.S. , author of “ A Handbook for Fanners and Small Holders ” ; 
tho Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., author of “A History of British Birds”; U. 
W, Murdoch, late editor of The Faruicr ; Kiloy Fortune, F.Z.S. ; T. H. 
Nelson, Mcrnher of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; T. Southwell, F.Z.S. ; 
Bov. TIu*o. Wood, B.A., F.l.S, ; J. H. (Uiincy, juii., M.P. ; Harrison Weir, 
F.U.H.S. ; W. H. 'Puck. 

“ Will form a testhook of a reliahlo kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their deaUngH with their feathored friends and foes alike .” — Glasgow 
litraUi. 

^ “This is a valuable book, and should go far to fulfil its excellent purpose. 
. . . It is a bode that every agriculturist should possess.” — Land and 

Water, 

“It is vyell to know wliat birds do mischief and what birds are helpful. 
Tins book is tho very manual to clear up all such doubts.” — Yorkshire Tost, 

“In those days of agricultural depression it behoves the farmer to study, 
among other subjects, ornithology. That he and the gamekeeper often bring 
down idagucs upon the land when they fancy they are ridding it of a pest is 
exceedingly well illustrateii in this series of papers.” — Scots^iia^i. 
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SAMUEL nULBKRFORCE, /)./). {His/wp oj Winchesicr). 

Heroes of Hebrew History. Crown 8vo, ^ili Uty, 5s. 

“The talos whicli lie rolatcy aro ulJ fijooil, and havo a nniral aim ami i»nri)o.sp,’’ — 
Athf'}uvum. 

“ It IK written with a natural and cantoatiiifr fervour ” London Qna) tfrli/ Rcoivw. 

“ An intcre«UnK iuHlorical account.” — London, Lit. Ua?, 

“ llsiu^ liiK inlluoncc aa a man of the world for Ihe purpose (»r niodifyiii" thosoah<*ut 
him for itn<l maldn*^ thorn soivo aa his mstrunnujts tor tho lurther.iUi'C! ot iho 

objeetH wiiioh ho had at heart, lie was the most dehf^htful of compvnions, and (ho 
wittiest talker ot hit time, (tf his exiraordiii.irv versatility and evlnuirdniar^' ])oworh 
of work, it is im])oHsihlo to speak at len.icLh here, hut both ipialitjes are ;itHmdantly 
iiliistratod in his lito hy Canon Abliwell.” — Crlchidtefi of the Ct nhuy. 

S. IFELLS lyjLL/AJ/S, f.L.D.,, f'^rofesuyr of ihe Chiiu^^i l.an^^uai;c 
a} id JAteratui c at Yato Colhi^c. 

China -The Middle Kingdom. A Sur\cy i)f the (Jiouoi.iiOiy, Cuncni- 
nuMd, Tdti iiiUiro, Sociol I.ifc, Ails, ami History of tlio C.liiticse Cnipiri.* 
ainl Its Inhalut.iiils. Keviscii Kdition, with 74 lllvistiiilions ami ii New 
Ma]i of the ICiuinro. 2 vols. lieniy Svo, 42s. 

T>r S, WoUs Williams' Middle Kiin/dotn has Ion*;; oceupied Iho position of a olassie. 
it is not only tbo fullest and most authoritative account of tiio (thlrieso ami tln*ii 
country that exists, but it is also the most readable and entertaining. This issiio is 
practiciilly a now work— the text of tlie old edition hns been largely re-wrilUui and the 
work has boon expanded so as to mchnlo a vast amount of now matcrifil colleetoil by 
Hr WilliaiiiH duiing the lato yoai’H of his resideiieo in China - as well as tbo most recent 
information rospe<'tmg all tho dopartinoiits ot lUo Empire. Many new illustrations 
havo been addo<l and tho best of the old engravings have boon retained An jm}>ortant 
fcatureof thiH edition is a large map ol the ttbinoBO Empire from the best modi'rn 
aulhoritioB, more comploto and accurate than any map of the country hithcito 
published. 

f/JRRY HLLL/AMS, R.M. {C/tnf Imfutor of A fai hi nay). 

Dedicated, hy pciiuiKsion, to Admual ll.U.li. the Duke of h^diiihurgh. 

The Steam Navy of England. l\isi, I’lcscnt, aiul I^'utiuc. 

Onitfiils; — I’arl I. — ()ur .ScunK*n ; J’art II, Ships and Mncliihv iy ; 
l*art II I.-'-' N.ival ICngincciiiii^ ; Mail I V. — M iscdlancous, Stinnnaiy, 
witli an Appvnidix un the IVisoiincl of the Steam Ihancli of Die Navy. 
TJiird .uni enlaq^ed ICdilion. Medium 8v(», 12s. 6d. 

“It Is a Hcries ot eKsays, eloarly written and ofb'n highly Suggestive, on tho still 
unsolved, or only pirtially and tentatively solved, problems connected with the man- 
ning and organisation, and propulHioii of our modem war-ships, . . being laudahiv 
free from tfichnicalities, and written in a not unattractive stylo, tliey will recommend 
themsolvoH to that small, but happdy inereasing, section of tho general public which 
concerns Itself soriously an<J intoliigeutly with naval affairK.” — Time». 

“ Mr Harry WilliamK, a naval engineer of long pxporiune,o and high rank, diHCusseK 
tiio future requirements ot tho lloet. Ho is naturaily most at home when dealing wilh 
points whiidi specially affect his own branch of tho service, but tho whole book is well 
worth stiuly.” — Manchester (/nardtan. 

“ Must be* pronouiicod a tochnh^al book in tho main, although its .'luthor expressly 
states that lio wrote it *iiot so much for professional as luiii profesHioiial men.’ Its 
manifest object is to promote tin* eflflcicncy of our steam na\3 m times To come, keeping 
which aim steadfastly in view Mr Williams haw brought great knowledge and ability to 
bear upon the endeavour to forecast w*hat provision it would bo well to make iii order 
to meet tho full naval roquiroments of the Hritish nation, llis highly instructive woiU 
is divided into four parts, under the respective titles of ‘Our We.imen,’ ‘ JShips and 
Machinery,’ ‘Naval Engmeeiing,’ and ‘ MisceUaneous,' which again are carefully 
HUTnmarised in some llfly pages of eminently readable matter. The three chapters of 
miscellanea deal principally with the coal-endurance, ongino-roorn complements, elec- 
tric lighting, and stcaTn-stoerSng machinery of llor Majesty's ships.”— Dai/j/ Telegraph 

Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 
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Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


Vrofcaiior If. fl. IVt/.SON, ant hot of fhc "‘^Standard History of India.'^ 
Glossary of Judicial Terms, inclucUnj^ wonls from tho Arabic, 
l*cisian, llimlusl.ini, Sanskiil, Flimli, Hunj^ali, Uiiya, MaraUii, 
(iuz*ivalhi) 'rdugu, Kauiata, Tamil, Malayalam, and otlicr lanf^imj^cs. 
4to, ck)lh, 3(K. 


Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers. Crown 8vo, js. Ch\, 

Coni en'j\s. 


The HuritnJ Koiiiaii City in Uriiain. 

‘‘ Silvortowii." 

AtlvrrtiHiriK. 

ViviH<‘C‘tioii. 

riio New Ifotol SyMfoui. 

'J'lio K<\s( oration ol our Soil 
Ifall-Ilonrfi at tlie KeijHir)/L;lon Mohouid 
MiuIka’h (Urculalin/? Eiiirary, 

FraiuiulcMjl 'f’rado Markn. 

SuperRlitiou : Where <i(>es it KmlV 
'Phe New (^ouiiterbluHt to Tobacco 
Air Traction, 
llluniinatioiiB, 

Uoat-Uuihlinjjr by Machiiiory. 

Th(' ElTeotB of Hallway IVavcllin#:: u|n>n 
llcallh. 

The Workiu^^-Mon’H Flower Show 
MoBsagcK under the Sea, 

Town Telegrai)h8 
The 11 read Wo Eat. 


Early Warnings. 

Dining llooms for the Working Classes. 
Hail way anti City Population. 

A Day with the Ooronor. 

'I’ho English in Paris, 

Tho Tmten Newspaper in 17*KS. 

'J’ho Under-iSoit lljiilroad. 

Ch, tho Roast Roof ol Old England. 
Physical Education. 

7\dvico by a Retired Pliysiclan. 

Tho Clerk of tho Weather. 

Portsmouth Dockyard. 

Village Hospitals. 

Railways, the threat Oivilisers 
On taking a House. 

1* holograph Ic Portrai turo. 

Doctor's Stuff. 

Sinallptix in Loudon. 

Hospital Dross. 

Excursion Trains, 


“ A Itogethor * Subtle ppains and Lissom Fingers' is about tho pleasantost book of 
sliort collected papers of chit chat blending information with amnsomont, and not over- 
tasking tho attention or tho intelligence, that wo li.ave soon foi a good while ." — fjotidou 
Reader. 


LIEUT. G. J. YOUjVGftUSBAHD, Queen\' Own Corps of Guides. 

Eighteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese Tat, i.hi(;uj;Ii Burnnih, Sinm, 
;ind the I'kistcrn Shan Slatc.s. Ilhistratcil. Cn^wn 8v(>, 

“ There is a good deal of jocular doscriiaion in this hoi>k, which, as tho reiidor will 
easily see, lias been introduced with an eye rather to ainuBomont than to accuracy; but 
after all tiie volume will have repaid the reader for the few hours which may bo spent 
in its perusal if it conveys to him, a« it is calculated to do, a fail* impression of the 
dilllculticH which hoact tho w'ayfarcr in a strjingo land who, when in search of the 
pleasures of travel, hogiqs his journey where he should leave off, and cuds it where ho 
should have started." — Athenaeum. 

“ Mr Younghusband’s account of his adveutoros is written simply and without 
exaggoiation, but on the whole we think we would rather road about tho 8han country 
than travel in it ." — Literary World. 
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Scientific Movfts : inclnC>ino Botany, IHatural 
ibistors, <5ic. 

BONAVIA^ A/.D., Briffadc-Surgeon^ Ttidian ATedical Sc 

The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. J)cniy 
tSvo, with Alla^ Volume of Plates, 2 vols. 30s. , 

BRA/TinVAlTR, ALD,, B'.RS., Ct>c. 

The Sphagnaceae, or iVnt Mosses of lOurope aiul North Ameiicru 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. Sv<^, 25s. 

“ All muacoiOifiHts will ho •lolij'hted to hail the appcaranco of this irnporUint work. 

. , . Never hoforo has our native inoRB-tlora heoii so carefully ll/rurorl and doaerihed, 
and that by an acknowlod^^od authority on the subjeet.”— VirmT 

Mohprs, perhaps, receive about as httle attention from botanists as any claRs of 
plants, and eonsidering how admirably mossca lend tlieinselvca to tho eoUector’s 
purposes, this is very remarkable. Something may Tie duo to tho minufonoBS of tho 
size of many of the species, and somethin/? perhaps to the diiTlcnUios inherent In the 
systematic treatment of those jdants ; hut wo fancy the oTiief cause of comparative 
neglect with which they are treated is to he sought in the want of a good illuHtrated 
Knglish treatise upon them. In tho work which is now before us, Dr Jlraithwaito aims 
at placing tho BritisTi mosses on the same vuntago-ground as the more favoured classes 
of tho vegetable kingdom ; and ju<lging from the Kamplo lately issued, ho will succeed 
in his ondoavours.” — l*oputar Science Review, 

B. CABB/mrrojY, ald,, e,a\s. 

British Hepaticae. Containing Descriptions and Kigiires of the NativeM 
Species of Jungerinannia, Marclianlia, and Anlin)ceros. Imp. Svft, 
sewed, Parts i to 4, plain plates, 2s. 6d. each ; coloured plates, 
3s. 6d. each. 

A/, a COOKE, ALA,, LL,I), 

The British Fungi : A Plain and Kasy Account af. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Fifth F.tUlion, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr Cooke writOH for thoso whoso education and means are limited, and w'ith ])ro- 
ominent succoss. It is really a ijlcasiiie to roa^l tho manuals which he has puTdishod, 
for they are up to tho mark, and so complete as to laave harilly anytliing to bo desired. 
'I'ho new work on the fungi apjiears to be eipially valuaV)lo with those which Tie Tins 
already primed. It contains dopcriptions of tho esculent fungi, the manner in wTdidi 
they are prepared for the table, how to diBcriminnto tho nutritious from the pomonous 
species, details of the principles of tlioir sclontiflc classidcation, and a taliular arrange, 
inont of orders and genera,'’ 

Handbook of British Hepaticae. Containing Def>crii>tions and Figures 
of the Indigenous Species of Marchautia, Junger?nannia, Riccia, and 
Anthoceros, Illustratc<i. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** It is very creditable to Mr Cooke that the drawings in his book arc all sketches 
from nature made hy his own pencil. This shows work and is more respectable than 
the too common pnictice of copying engravings from tne authorities in the paiticular 
branch of seionce. This liitle book is valuable, because in souio respects it is certainly 
a good guidod>ook to a number of odlblo fungi unknown to the public. 

Science Review. 

“Probably no group in the British Jlora has received so little attention as the 
Hepatica>, Dr M. O. Cooke has now flllcd up the gap by producing a Handbook of 
the British Ilepaticft),' containing full descriptions of all the species, about two hundre#! 
in number, known to inhaT)it tTin British Islands.”— iV<2g«re. 

AL C, Ccokds Boo/is conttmied. 
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M. C, COOKE, M.A., LI..n.-~conii77U€d. 

Our Reptiles and Batrachians. A Plain and JCasy Account of tlic 
Li/aids, Snakes, Newts, 'Hwls, P'roj^s, anfl Tortoises indigenous to 
Cdeat Tiiitain. New’ .and Revised PMition. With original Coloured 
Pictures of every Species, and numerous Wc^oilcuts. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CON'l'ENTS. 

and Snako-stono« Tha Worm. Tho Common Fropf, 

‘I’ho ^’ommoii Li/aril 'riu‘ (toimnon Snake. Tho Edildo Frojc. 

Sand Li/nrd. The Smooth Snalai. Tho Common Toad. 

't'ho < Jroon fiiziird. Tho Vipf*r, or Adder. Common Smooth Newt or 

Tho Nattorjaek <i rout Water Newt Kft. 

I’.ilrnafo Newt. Oruy’B Banded Newt. The TTawk^B-Bill Turtle. 

I'lio Leathery Tnrile Atnphihi.a or BatraehiaiiH Appejidix. 

“ Mr Cooke ha^ eppeeijiTIy dislinf^ulRhed tiim«eir us a Btndeiit of the fuD"i and the 
ITenh- water a]f':ie, hiH works on thoHO orders hehif? the Ktandnnl treatises in Knj^lish. 
ITe has als<j paid some attention to /.oolopfy and ehemistry, his education in these as in 
other seienccB lieinp: oiitained hy persistent Bolf-instrnction.”-~ r«7t'i»rit/c.s of the CnUurp. 

Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Inlroduriion to tho Study of 
Mirrosrtijuo I' un^i. Illustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J, 
E. Sowerby. Fjftli iMlilion, Rcvistal and Padargod, wit It Aiipcndix 
of Now S]K‘cies. (Vown Svo, 6s. 

Th<*Be of our roadeiM who are tiio iiappy poasesRorH of mierosec'pes would widcome 
this hook with didi/^ht, us oponintr the way to a donnite study of a most intoreatinff 
hniriehof plant life. The minute fuiifci, here so faithfully depicted hy Mr Sowerby, 
and so carefully desenhnd hy Dr ('ooke, have not only hoauty of form and colour, hut 
wonderful life-histories. Every he4lj[jo or lane or piece of wa.ste prround, oven in the 
snburtiH ol lai i^e towns, will provide specimens, which may ho easily preserved on tho 
plants vvliieh they attack or mounted as microseopo slides. 

J/fiporiajif to no/auis/^ //?/d St tf dents of Natnral Ilistoty. 
European Fungi (Hymenomycetum) --- Synoptical Key to. Ct)oke 
(M. C'. ) niid (^)uclo( ( 1 /., c\:c.) — Ckivis SynojiLica llynicnomy- 

cctuni Pau'opivorum. p'cap. Svo, 7s. 6d. ; or, interleaved willt ruletl 
] a])er, 8s. 6(1. 

“ Wiitioiit pietcndinpr to hiprh srienliHe, quality, th(' work throuffhout is well lltted to 
in‘?truet and to attract a etass of readers who mi/?ht shiink from |?rapplin{» with a 
scientille text-hoolc. -Saturday tteniew, 

EA/tON CUy/EA\ 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions liy W. R. 
CarjienUT, M.T)., I'.R.S., and J. O. Westwood, J'’.K.S. New 
PMition, Illusi rated with 500 Paigravings on Wood and 36 Coloured 
Plates. Iinj). Svo, 2r‘?. 

y. IIUN'l'ER, iiitc Hon, Sci. of the Jhitish Eec-heefers^ Assortat/cn, 
A Manual of Bee-keeping. C'ontaining J Tactical Information for 
Rational and JTofitablc Methods of Pec Management. P'ull [nstruc- 
tious on Slimulalive I'ccding, Idgurianising and (^)ueen -raising, wdlh 
de.sciiptions of the Ameiican Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, 
and the best Hives and Apuuian Ajipliances on all systems. P\>urth 
PFlition. With Illustrations, Crown 8vf), 3s. 6d. 

“ Wo ('ordinlly recommend Mr Hunter's neat and compact Manual of Bec-keopiniar. 
Mr linnter writes clearly and well.” — i^cteftre Oossiji, 

“ We are indebted to Mr J, Jliuiter, Honorary .Seorotnry of the British- Bee-keepers’ 
Association. His Manual of Bee-keeping, just published, is full to tho very brim of 
choice and practle.al hints fully up to the most advanced of Apiarian Science, 

and its |>6ruR!d has atTorded us so much pleasure that we have drawn somewhat largely 
from it for the benclU of our readers.” — Dee-ieejteri*' Mayazive (JVew yoH). 

For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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6’, //. KINA l FAN. 

A Handy Book of Rock Names. I'cap. Svo, .js. 

“ ThiB wjll provo, wo <lo nut <lo\ibt.,a verv wBoful littio boolf to till practical !'OOloj.pRtH, 
and al 80 to tbo roadinj!» Btudont. of rocdcH. Whon a difilcully ia nic'nnvd :im to a 
HpocloH of dcpofiH, it will Roon vniiiMh, Mr lvin.*ilian*R litHo book will boom innkc it all 
clear. Tho work is dividod into threo jiarts. 'I’ho tlrst is a classillcd lablo of rocks, tho 
second part treats of the futymte rocks, and tho thinl jiart dofils with those rm ks winch 
am styled Ocriv<tte. Dans 'a lornnnatum of vtt- has liccn niOBt generally used by the 
author, but he has also ^jfivcn the tte torinina lions lor thos(» that like them. 'I'he book 
will bo purchased, for it must bo liad, by ev«n‘y freolo<^lst; and as its size is small it will 
form a convenient ]>oeket companion for tho man who woiks o\ci n«‘ld and qiifiriy ” — 
y^)/>Mblc Science liertetp 

/VM’tw li. LAA^AViS77LA\ 

The Uses of Animals in Ivclation (»> the Industiy nf Man. New 
halitinn. Tlliistmled. Ooun Svo, 4s. 

Silk, Wool, Lcatlu'r, Ib'nc. Soap, Waste, Spon-jfcB, ami (Jorals, Sholbflah, Insects, 
Purs, leathers. Horns and Uair, ami Animal Jh rfnmcs, aic t,ht‘ subjects of the tAVidxc 
Icc'tnros on “The Uses of Amm.ilb." 

“ In his chapter on ‘ Waste,’ the lecturer ffivcs startliii;4 insii^ht into the manifidd 
uses of rubbish. ... Dr Ijankcstcr niids a me for <‘verytlimn ; and he dclcj^hts in 
analysituf each fresh aamplo ot rejected material, and statiiur how each of its com- 
ponent parts can be turned to the licst ac<*ount.’’- Alhotuvinu . 

Practical Physiolog-y : A Schoed Mamial of Health. With ninnerou*^ 
Woodcuts. Sixth Kdition. h'caj). Svo, 2s. 6<]. 

Con iKN rs. 

Constitution of the Human Body. Breathiiii^’, or the Function of Bespira- 

Nature of the Food bupplied to the Human tion. 

Body. Tho Structure and Fnuctiong of the 

DiKObtion, and the Ortrans by which it is Skin. 

performed. * The Movements of the Human Body 

Nature of Blood and its Circulation bv the Tho Brain and Nerves, 
lloart. The Origans of Uic Senses. 

“Wriiinif for schoolboys, Dr liankester has been careful to consult then* tastes 
There are passawrcH in this little wmrk W'hicli will make it popular, and the instructor 
will prohably bo hailed b\ a name which ih now to people of bis class, that of a 
‘ ro^fular brick.' -Aihnuvum. 

MKS FANAKSIViK 

Talks about Health: A liook fur Hoys and (inis. iVini^ an Explana- 
tion of all the Ih'occsscs by which Life is Sustained. lilnstralcsl. 
Small Svo, is. 

'r/u' Late ED1VAAW> A^KIfA/ANy L'.Z.S. 

British Butterflies. With many lllusliations. Super royal Svo, 7s. bd. 

** The British butterllics have found a ^ood friend in Mr Niuvmaii, w*ho has given 
us a history of their lives-- from Uxrpa to their habits and their whereabouts - 

which is one of the most perfect things of the kind. And we are glad to road the 
author’s statement that his work has attaiiu'd, while in progress, a sale that is almost 
unattainable in Tinglish scientille works. Finstly, the vv^ork (‘onsists of a series of 
notices to the young who may be disposed to go butterfly-hunting. And in tliem w'e 
find the author's great experience, and we commend this part of his work to our 
readers. The next jiart deals with the subjects of anatomy, physiology, and embryo- 
logy of the insects ; and hnally we come to the set>.arate account of each gpecles. This 
latter is admirably given. First comes a capital engraving, life size, ct the species, 
and then follows in order the life, history, lime of appearance arid locality, occupying 
from a page to a jiage and a half or two jiagcs of a large ijuarto (or ne.arly so) volume. 
All this is done well, as w^e might expect from the author ; it is clear, intelligible, and 
devoid of much of the rubbish which abounds in books of this kind generallj. We 
must conclude by expressing the hope that all Mho are iritorested in insects will make 
themselves aquainted with the v oluine.” — J*ojmfar Science Jieview. 

Any Jyookscllcr at Jlome and Abroad. 
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MA R Y A, PR A TTKN, 

My Hundred Swiss Flowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
Willi 6o llliisl rations. Crown 8vo, plain plates, I2s. 6 d. ; coloured 
plates, 25s. 

“The temptation to produce such liooVs as thin seems irresistible. The author 
fools a want ; the want is undeniable. After more or less hesitation be feels he can 
supply it. It is pleasantly written, and affords useful hints as to localities,”’ — 

S, A. PUMPIIREW 

A Little Brown Pebble, with 10 full ]»agc ruts, b'caji. 410, 3s. 6(1. 

** In tiie story of ‘ A liittle V.rown Pebbb*/ its writer endeavours to inlioduoe ^eo- 
science into the nursery, showin#^ what straiij^e ereatun s lived in tlic ancient 
seas, what monsters inhabited the primeval foiests, and bow our country nlternatcd 
between torrid heats and an arctic cold. The accuracy oi the informatiou is pi'uaran- 
teed l)> ('om])eleut authorities, and the inustrations are spiiitt-d. There is no rijason 
why the attempt should not succeed.”- *2lst Dceemher 1SS9. 

/v\ R/A/AfER, /</>.. S'. 

The Land and Freshwater Shells of the British Isles. Illus- 
trated witJi 10 I'liofo^jraplns und 3 Lit Jioi^iajihs, rontaininj^ ni^ur(‘.s of 
fdl flu* piincip.il S[>ecies. Second b'dition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“'IhiH handsouu'ly ffot nx> lUllc volume Ku{iplieH a lom^-felt want in a Vory iuKrniouR 
and trustworthy niaiirior. The authoi Is an enthusiastic eoneludoKist, and writi^s 
both attractively and well, and in a manner so simjdo and natural that vve have no 
fear that any onlinaiily (*<lncatcd man will easily niidorstand every xihiMse. I'ut the 
teatiire of this liook which strikes us most is that every specjes of lliitish land and 
ireshwater shell has la'cn pludo^niXilxMl, and hero wo have .all tho {ihoto^fraiihs, natural 
si/.o in . the alhertype process, so that the mer«sst ro will find no difboulty in idcnti- 
lyin^f any shell ho ru.%y find.” — 6Vn*nee iievttw. 

J, SMITH, A.L.S, 

Ferns : British and Foreign. Fourth Kdition, revised and j:;roat]y on- 
l.irj^vid, with many illustrations. Crown <Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Kach t^enuH is described, and the teehnic.al characters uxion winch it is tounded 
are shown in the acc<)m]».an.vinj? illustrations, and tin* indispcns.ahle technic.al ti'ims 
.arc ovplaincd by evaniples Tins iucanin.i? and derivations of the bot.anical inanies of 
ferns are also jjriveii in 8uflt<jient detail and with sutfieient accuracy to meet the w.ants 
of amateurs, if not of scholars. Ihit x>cihax»s the most v.aluahlo part of tho work is that 
(ievoted to instruction in the cultivation of ferns, which occuiiios some seventy fiajircs 
of tlie hook, A hihlio^tapiiy of th(! suigeiit and an excellent index make ux» the 
remainder of this useful volume, which we recommend to all persons desirous of kno^v- 
injif somethin^: more about ferns than heiiij^^ aide to recopiise them by sijjht.”- -Field. 

“ Mr Smith's work entitles him to admiration for his industry and for tho manifest 
rare with M'hieh he h.as studied his subject ; and his present enlar'jfed work will certainly 
become and be a standard library book of reference for all jitcridologists and orna- 
mental ji'ardcfiers (whether professional or amateur) who devote attention to filiculturc. 
And there really is no family of id<ants which is more oici^ant than are ferns. Indi- 
^Te»ou9 nritish fcru.s alone afford a most interesting' scope^of research and collection." 
— Whitehall Rtvimo. 

“This is a new and enlarged edition of one of the best extant works on British 
and foreign ferns which has been called for lo' tho introduction, during tho interval 
of ton years w'hieh has elaxisod since the issue of the first edition, of a number of exotic 
sjiocies which have been collected and arranged under their resiiective genera and 
tribes as an apx>ondix. There are thus introduced 234 entirely new 8x>eoies. Tho sixty 
pages devoted to a treatise on the cultivation of ferns are invaluable to the fern-grower, 
professional or amateur, describing the conditions under which ferns giow^ in their 
native country- knowledge which is essential to their really successful cultivation 
in this.’’— iifi/raZ Wiyrld. 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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J. E. 7\4YLOR, E.L.S., E.G.S. 

Flowers : Their Orig^in, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours, Illus- 
trated with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, iiml i6i \Vou<lciit^. 
Sccunfl Kclition. Ciown 8\o, cluth gilt, 7'^. 6il. 

Com kms 

The old and New Phdosoph.x of Flowers— The (U-olojyical AntKjUit.v of Fiov\er9 
and Insects— The Geogrraphic-al Disttibution of Flowers— The Struetnre of Howerinjf 
Plants — Relations hctw'cen Floweis and their Physical Surroundings — Relations 
between Flowers and the Wind -Tho Colours of Flowers— The External Shapes of 
Flowers- -The Internal Shapes of Flowers — The Perfumes of Flowers — Social Flowers 
--liiids and Flowers— The isaliiral llefenccs of Flowering Plants 

‘‘This IS an altogether eharming hook, full ot wisdom, oheeifiil, simple, attracti\e, 
and infonned throughout with a high purpose. Its oh jeet is to place within rtfuh of 
the general )mhlic in an agreculde form the results ot the most recent and cciupie- 
heIl^i\e botameal rescart h. The author is so bold as to ask wh\ dowers \\ere niad(‘, 
and is not without im-ans to answer the jjucs-tiou reverently and truthfully. lie 
eonnecds them by tht' aids that scitiu e supivlies with the histoi.v of creation, and tile 
records of the rocks, and w ith the history of man, and the progress of the agricultural 
and horticultural arts. H e tells us how' thev are iniluenced hy soil and chmute, how 
changed and multinhcd by insects and other agencies, how' thou seecN arc blow'ii 
about the world, and how b^ innumerable di\ me apiiointments it at last conn s about 
chat the life ot a man is tiiviroiu'd ami beautilied with flowers Thu woik is rich in 
the results of tiwcl, and it happily ennnec-t s the vegetable products of the globe witli 
the cyiuhtnma that lavour llum and the wants tlmy satlsf^v. It is therefore a book 
for all ages, and lor )> ifamsta and gardeners, a-5 well as for such as lattur too gladly 
confess the\ kiu>w nothing about plants. We should like to feec it on e\er> 
faniilv table 111 the vshole length aixl brca«Uh ot the Fnited Kingdom.’ 

Mar ft: hit' 

The Aquarium : Its Inhabitants. Structure, and Management. 

horoutl I'lluion, wiili 238 Won-lcnt?. 8vo, 3s. 6<!. 

‘ Few men )i.i\ (* dene uiok^ to p<jpubtiis(* fi e iintnirtl Instorj 'sciein'f* thiin the kite 
Dr Tt'jlor The unrk tndoie us, w’hde intended as a handbook to putilie inpiurm »s 
respotisinlc loi lnfln^ fiiicTiipf'-, MU'ct-sMin) and othcrw'iae, ut the fonstinctum oi ihc 
doine'UiC arliele The hook is i< pli te ’vith valuMblc inlotn .'ihen cc n aTuinir persons 
and things, wh ir the diieetiona lornialwimr and nnui.tg ng tojiiaiia aio\er> (‘bsr and 
concise 'J'he iUu'-trMii<ins are imiue'ous, suitnbl.\ ar<l vir> good." — Srfnn4ma<ti t . 

“The ichth.v ologi'-t, lie it known, is not «u( h a iea»-fnl or horriHo ‘sort of wild- 
fowl ’ as hisnsiue would seem to argue hnu J b** piev al^mce ot the breed, flic extent 
of its knowledi.e, tin* /.cal ol its en.hu^la-m, and ihe niimlier of the aipiana it lias 
bmlt for itselt in town or country, are all part and panel of that ’ inarch of gciiTice ’ 
which took its impetus from Darwin and ttic ■ Origin ot Species ' Those who do not 
alreait.v know That uaetu! book, ‘ Tli-.* A<piariuni,’ tiy Mr J. E Ta>loi, Ph.D , F. t. S., 
&c.. should procvire tins new edition (the sivtli). It forms a convenii-nt hamlbook tv 
popular manual to our public aipiaiia. The a<juarniiu, its inhabitants, its structuK* 
and Its nianagement, aic the author’s especial care. And with the help of well k> 'i 
works and a wide exi>eneiiee he has inaiiageil to put together a most piaisew ortii.v 

book."'. Sciefirt’ S(jfin!ri<. 

Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illu.Mr.itcd wiih 300 Woodcuts. Fifth 
F'dition. ('lown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“A book whirl! cannot fail to please the .vouug, and from which many an older 
reader ina> clean here and there facta of interest in the field of nature. MrTa;ylor 
has endeav ouied to collect these facts which are to he rec'orded dailv h.\ an observant 
connti.v gentleman wiih .a taste tor natural hi‘‘tor,\ ; ,and he has attemptcil to put them 
together in a clear and sjmp e bt>le,so that the young ma,^ not oiilj acquire a love for 
the investigation of nature, but mav also put up (b.v reading this little book) an im- 
portant store of know kdire. Wo think the author has succeeded in his object. Ho 
has made a vtiv interesting little rolmne, not written above the heads of its readers 
as many of those books are, and he has taktii <‘are to have moat of his natural history 
ohserv'ation? very accurately rated."- Pottufar Stience Hetnew. 

J. E. 'fay hr' ^ Rooks loni hi tied. 

A rty Bcokseller at Home and Abroad. 
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J. R. TAYLOR, FJ .S,, R.G.S.-^-.ontimicd. 

Half-Hours at the Seaside. Illustrateil with 250 Wocxlcuis. I'ourili 
Eilition. Crown 8\o, 2>. 6 < 1 . 

The love ol natural history has now become so prevalent, at least amon^ imrely 
finj^lish readerh, that \se hardly meet a family at the seaside one ol whose members 
has not some little hnowledjre of the wonders of the deep Now, of course, tnis love 
of marine zooloi^y is Viein^ vastly increased by the existence of the \aluab)e aquaria 
at the Crystal Falaee and at Brighton. Still, however, notwithstanding the amount 
of admirable works on the subject, more especially the e\( client treatises of Gos-se 
and others, there was wanted a cheap form of book with good illustrations which 
should give a clear account of the ordinary creatures one meets with on the b.nuls 
and in the rock pools. The want no longer exists, for the excellent little nianuul that 
now lies before us embraccH all that could hedesiied hv tliosc w ho are entirely ignorant 
of the sahje< t of seaside /.oology, while its mode of arrangement and v\oodcnts, whi' h 
are (‘aretull.v lirawn, comlmie to romlcr it both attractive and useful /‘o/zf/Zur 
liecieu'. 


IRttiino, Uctcrtnar\?, a^^ Boriculturc. 

hinWiR/) /,. .t.V/J/CA-^OA'. 

How to Ride and School a Horse. With .1 Ssst<.iii Hmsc iJ)in- 

naslii's. I'ouiih Ihlition. .imi >ri cv led. Chivmi cSvo, 2s. 6d. 

“ He IS well worthy* ol a benimg -JMI's L\!f. 

" Mr \mlerson is, without doubt, a thorough horRomau.” — 7V/e VipUl^ 

“ It siiould he a good uiveBtuieiit to .all lovers of hoiveR. " The thtrnne. 

‘‘Thcieis no reason why the careful reader should not be rihlf. b> the help of this 
little huoli, to train as w^ell as ride bis hor-.es.*' — Lanti uml WtiU t 

JAMES JRILNE LUPTOX, RR.CA\S, 

The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. IlUisiKitcd. 
Ci(>v\n Svo, 3s. 6d. 

“Written with a good object in view, nameh , to eru.'ite .an interest in the im- 
portant subject of horse-breeding, more ep)»eviaUy tiiat cl.iss known as gener.al utility 
hor.sea The liook contains se^eial illuatiations, i-, will printed and handsoiuiry 
Imund, and we hope will meet with the atteutiuii it deserves . ' — Lihe Stock JourmiL 

ll'JLLIA M TRcK^'/'OR, S/n</ Cuh)///, 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse ni ihe Stal>k', Kidd, 
uiid on the Road. New .ind RcMsctI KflUnm. Crown Svo, 6<-. 

“■There are few who are iiitereBted in horbes will fail to profit by one 
liortioii or auutlier of this uecful woik. Coining fioin a jmactical liaiiil tJie 
work should recommend itself to the puldic," — Sf>urLsuuni. 

“There is a fund of sound coinmon-bonse views in this work which will lie 
interesting to many owneir.” — FitUi. 

GEORGE GRESSWELL, 

The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Seond Edition. Demy Svo, 
7s. 6d, 

“ This is perhaps one of the best of the popular books on the subject which has been 
published in recent years, .'ind demonsirstes in a most iinmistiikabie manner the great 
advance that has been made in Bovine and tUin© Pathology since the days of Youatt. 
. , . To medical men who desire to know something of the disorders of such an 

important animal — speaking hygienirally — os the Ox, tbo w ork can be recommended. ’ 
— The Lancet. 

“ It is clear, concise, and practical, and. w’ouUl make a verv convenient handbook of 
roference .’ — Satuniatj Review. 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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PROFESSOR SHELDON. 

The Future of British Agriculture. How I'annois may best ]>e 
Benelltod. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Fortunately Prof. Sheltlon haa no mind to i»lay the part of a proi>hct. 
but from the plenitude of a long experience gives sage counsel how to farm 
abreast of the time and be ready for whatever may ensue. . . . This little 
book is well worth i cading, and it is pleasant to find tliat the professor by 
no means despairs of the future of agriculture in England.’' — Acadcuiy. 

“We welcome th<i bwjk as a valuable contribution to mir agricultural 
literature, and as a useful guide to those branches in which the author 
is especially <iualified to insiniot.”— iV'rtfMrr. 

“In this beautifully i)rinted and well-bound little book of 158 pp., 
Professor Sheldon, in bis usual ba])py style, surveys the agricultural field, 
and indicates what he thinks is the prospect in front of the Jiritish farmer. 
Like a watchman he stands upon his tower — and when asked, AVhat of the 
night? he disavows not that we are in the night, but earnestly declares that 
the morning cometh apace. The professor is an o]>timist ; lie does not believe 
that the country’^ is done, and still less does he favour the idea that, taking a 
wide survey, tlie former days were better than these. On the contraiy, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderness is not by any by-path, but by going 
right ahead ; aud, ere long, the man who holds the haiiiier high w’ill emerge 
triurn))han t. ’ ’ — Scotlisk En rmcr. 


joj/jV ir i 7 \soy, F./..S. 

Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture, 1 »\ vaiiou.-. 
writ CIS, edited by John Watson, I'Mv. S., cVo. Crown S\o. 3^'. 6tl. 

List of OoN't’iunuToits. — Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, late Considting 
Entomologist to the Hoyal Agricultural Society of England; (). \b ApHn, 
F.L.S., INlembor of the British (irnithologists’ Union ; C^harles Whiteliead, 
F.L.S., F.tr.S., (tc,, author of “Fifty Years of Fruit Farming"; JoJin 
ATatson, F.L.S., author of “A Handbook for Farmers aud Small Iloldcis”; 
the Bev. F, O. Morris, Al.A., author of “A History of British Birds ’ ; (1. AVb 
Murdoch, late editor of The Fanner , Kiley Fortune, F.Z.S. ; T. H. Nelson, 
Member of the liritisli i)rnithologists’ Union ; T. Southwell, F Z.S ; Bov. 
Theo. Wood, P*.A., F.l.S. ; J. H. Gurney, jun., M P. ; Harrison AVeir, 
F.K.H.S. ; AV. H. Tuck. 

“ ANTIl form a textbook of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike.” — G(ntnjo\v 
Herald. 

“ This is a valuable hook, and should go far to fulfil its excellent purpose. 

. . . It is a book that every agriculturist should possess.” — Land and 
Water. 

“It is well to know what birds do mischief and what birds are helpful. 
This book is the very manual to clcai up all such doubts.” — Yorkshire 

“In these days of agricultural depression it btdioves the former to stu<ly, 
among other subjects, ornithology. That he and the gamckee]>er often bring 
down plagues upon the laud when they fancy they are rid<ling it of a pest is 
exceedingly well illustrated in this series of jmpers,” — Scotsinan, 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 
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SnJMa, Cbiiia, 3apan, aiib tbe East. 

SL'KGEON'-MAJOR L. A. IVADDE/.L, Af.B., F.L.S., J-'.R.G.S., 

AIcnthcr (tj the Ixoyal A'^iaik Sotiely^ Anthro/^o/oykat Institufe^ »SrV. 

Xhe Buddhism of Tibet, \\ilh Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and Mytho- 
lo^y, and in its Kclatiori to Indian P.iul<lhism, willi over 200 llliistra- 
tions, DemySvo, 31s. 6d. 

Svxoi'Hiis OF CoNTKXTs: — Introductory. Historical: Changes in Primitiv'e Bud- 
dhism leading to Lamaisni — Kise, Development, and Spread of Lainaism — The Sects of 
Laniaisni. Doclrinal. Aletaphjsical Sources of the Doctrine — The Doctrine and its 
Morality — Scriptures and Literature. Monasilc * The Order of Lamas — Daily Life and 
lloutine — llierarch.i and Iteincarnate Lamas. : Monasteries — Tefnples and 

Cathedrals'-- Shrines (and Relics and Pilgrims). Myffut/onjf and (lods: Pantheon and 
Images- -.Sacred Symbols and Charms. Ritual and Sorcery • Worship and Ritual — 
Astrologj and Divination— Sorcerv and 'Necromanev. Fet^tivals and i*lays ’ Festivals 
and Holidays — Mjstic s and Masquerades and Sacred Pl!i\8. Rojtnlar Lamaism : 
Domestic and Popular Lamaism. A intend tees : Chronological Table —Bibliography — 
Index. 

“ By far the most important mass of original materials contributed to this recondite 
«tud >.'’ — The Times, 

“ Dr W'atlde’l drain with the whole subject in a most exhaustive manner, and gives 
a clear insight into the Htnicturc, prominent features, and cults of the system ; and to 
disentangle the carl> history of Lamaism liom the chaotic growth of fahlc which has 
invested it, most of the chief internal movements oJr Lamaism aie now for the first 
time presented in an intelligible and systematic form. The w'ork is a valuable 
addition to the long senes that have preceded it, and is enriched by numerous illus- 
trations, mostly from oriyinals brought from l.hasa, and from photographs i»y the 
author, while, it is fnllv indeved, and is prov nlcd with a t hronologicat table ai d biblio- 
graphy — Lt tier pool €•>%( rter, 

** A book of exceptional interest.”— tilascpm Herald. 

“A learned arnl eUtborate work, likely' for some time to come to be a souice of 
reference for all who sock information about Lamaism. ... In the appendix will be 
found a chronological table of Tibetan cv'ciits, and a bibliography of the best hteratuic 
bearing on Lamaism. 'rherc is also an excellent index, ami tbe numerous illustrations 
are ccitainly one of the diatinctne features of the book ,” — Mortitny 

“Cannot fail to arouse the liveliest interest. The author of this excellently pro- 
duced, luiTidHomely illnstiatod volume of nearly' six hundred pages has evidently 
spared no pains in ])rost*cuting bis studies. . . . 'I’he book is one ot exceptional value, 
and will attract all those readers who take an interest in the old religions of the far 
Kast. ’ — Pubhshprs' Circular 


.S/J\ J'^/yir/JV A ALA.j Author of 7'he t^/ght 0 / A’:io^'' Crt . 

^he Book of Good Counsels. Fables from the Sanscrit of the 
Hitopad^sa. W ith lllusliuhons by i loidon Hrtnv nc. Auroomph nntl 
I’ortrnit. Crown Svo. aiilnpic, i;i)l top. 5-.. 

few CO] lies of the iinge jiapcr Kilition (limited to 100 copic.s), 
hound in white vellum, 25-,. each net. 

“ ‘ The Book of Good Counsels.,' by Sir Kdwin Arnold, comoB almost as a new book, 
so long has it been out of print. Now, in addition to being very' tastefully' and 
prettily retsaued, it contains numerous illustratioiiH by Mr < lordoii Brow’ne. As some 
fow' may remembtr, it is a )>ook of Indian stories and poetical maxims from the 
Hansknt of tht Hitopadci>a. The book is almost a volume of fairy tales, ami may pass 
for that with the younger generation, but it is a little too heavily overlaid with 'philo- 
sophy' to bo dismissed wholly' as such. In fact, like all that fcSir Edwin Arnold has 
brought before us, it is full of curious fancies, and that it is a channing little book to 
look at is its least merit .” — Daily Grajihie, 


JFor the Reduced Prices apply to 
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CAPTAJN JAMES AIUK)7^T. 

Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and St 
Petersburg’h chuniir ihe Ulc Russian irnavitin at Rlnva. Witli Map 
and PcirUait. l vol^., domy 8v<), 24-^. 

Tti 9 real iatcrest of the work oonsi-:^-? ia it-? storo of spirited arje(‘dote, its enter- 
tainiiiar sketches of iridn idual and national character, its ifraphic pictures of Kastern 
life and manners, itssimpU told tales of peril, privation, and sulTeriiu' cncountertsi and 
endured with a sohiier eouraire Ocei the whole narrative, the atumfi' a.n<\ fiaiik- 
ness of the writer cast a charm that far more than covers its occasional eccentricities 
of style and lanqrua^e It has seldom lallen to our lot to re id a more interestimr 
narrative of personal adventure Haiclj', indeed, do we find an author whose 
constant presence, throusjfh almost the whole of tw'O larj^’e volumes, is not only 
toleralile, tmt welcome. Few readers will rise from a ]>erusal of the narrative 
without a stronijr fechn/ of ]Mir-»onal svmpithy ind interest in the irallant Major ; even 
thoujirh here and there unable to repress a smile at sunie Imrst of ecstasy, some abrupt 
apostrophe, such as would never have been perpctrate<i a ])racticfd writer, and a 
man of the world 


S/K R. a HAYLEV. 

The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Gujarat, Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliotts “History of the Muhammadan Empire 
of India.”, Demy 8 v(), 21s. 

“The value of the work cons’sts in the lijcht which it serves to throw upon dis- 
puteil dates and obscure transactions. As a work of reference it is doubtless useful. 
Rcfjardiruf the wav in which its learned translator and editor has acquitted himself 
of his task it is scarcely necessary to w^rite ; a profound scholar and painstakin;^ in* 
vestig-ator, his labours arc unusually trustworth.v, and the world of letters will (toubt- 
less award him that meed of praise, which is rarely withheld from arduous and con* 
scientious toil, by asaiifmng- him, in death, a niche in the temple of fame, side by side 
with his venerated master, Sir Hcllr^ Klhott,” ~Acaii('my. 

“ This book may be corisidored the first of a flertes designed rather as a sujiplement 
than complement to the ‘ History of India as Told hy its owm Historians.’ Follovvinjf 
the Preface, a ncccsgaril,^ brief bioafrajdiical notice * w'ritteu in the kindly and appro- 
ciativo spirit which ever chaiacteriscs the style of the learned editor of "Marco Polo, 
whose initials arc scxrccly needed to confirm his identity— explains how on Professor 
DowsoiPs death, Sir Kdw'ard Cine Uayley was induced to undertake an editorship for 
W'hich he was eminently fpialificd by personal character and acquaintance with the 
originator of the project which constituted his raison d'etre. Hut the now editor did 
not live to see the actual publication of his first volume. Scarcclv had he completed 
it for the press, vvhen his career was hrontfht to a clo.se A singular fatality seems to 
have attended the severd able men who have taken the leading part in preserving this 
particular uiomiment of genuine history. Henrv Elliott, John Dovvsoti, Edward Clive 
B.iyley, and more recently still (during th-^ mirrent year), Edward Thomas, the high- 
class numismatist, all have passed awxay, wnth hands upon the plough in the verv Held 
of Oriental rosoareh. Without asking to w'hose care the preparation of any lutnre 
volumes mav bo ciitinsfced, let us be thankful for the w’ork, so far <‘oinplctc<l "and— at 
this time especially— for tli-i inshilnn^nt w'hich has just appeared.”- Athetueum. 

S/E GEO/CGE E/EDiVOOD, !/./>. 

Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with Maji^ mnd 
niiistratitins. Royal Svo, 12s. 6 ( 1 . 

"Tho'-n* ivhu arc familiar with Sir 0<*or«e Bird wood’s literary meth'>d will appreciate 
the interest and the wealih of limioricul illii.str itiou with which ho invests these tonics." 
— f\t> 

“ Sir George Bird wood has perl or.ned a Herculean task in exploring, sorting, and 
describing th(^ massefi or old India Gffleo reconls, which Mr Danvers bus now got into 
a state of admirable .airaiigement, so that, V5i»itb the help of Sir George’s In^lex, they 
may be reidilv and p^oirably emisnlie.l }>v student*.*. 


A ny Bookseller at Home and A Inroad. 
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Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


E. /iORAJVA, A/.D., Brigade- Surgeon^ Indian Medical Sei^ice. 

The Cultivated Orangfes and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 
8vo, vNilh Atlas ol Plates, 30s. 

“ The amount of labour and research that Dr Botiavm must have ex{)endod on these 
volumes n-ould be very dillleult to estimate, ami it Is to l)e hoped that ho will be repaid, 
to some extent at least, by the reco^jnition of his work by those who arc interesvtcd in 
promoting? the internal Industries of India .” — Home Nem. 

“ There can be no (juostion that the author of this work has devoted much time and 
trouble to the study of the Citrus family in India That the prep 1 ration of the book 
has been a labour of love is evident throuj^hout its pa^jes .” — The Etnjlishmiw. 


f\ C. D. tJVrEESy Rcgi^frar and Snperinfendent 0/ EcfOiuLs, 

India OJfni\ London. 

Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Portu- 
g^uese Records relating to the East Indies, coniaintd in the 
Archive (la Tone lU* Tombo, and the Public Libraiics at Lisbon and 
Kvoi'ii. Royal Svo, sew'cd, 6s net. 

The whole hook is full ot important and niti'i(*stin/?^ matonaN for thc' Htudent 
alike ot Eu^rlinh and (jf Indian Instory.” Times 

“ It IS more than time that some attention was imul to the hiatory of the Portuguese 
in India by Englishmen, and Mr Danvers is doing good service to India by his investi* 
gation into the Portuguese, records.”*- India 

“ Wo are very grateful tor it, especially with the gratitude which consists in a long- 
ing for more favours to come, d’ho Secretary of State spends much money on worse 
things than (‘ontinuiiig the efforts of which the book undei review is only the tlrst 
result. ’ — AnaHi. Qnmteriif Reiietr. 

The MHitP of inspetMiou into the records preserved in Portugal bearing on the 
histors of European outerpnse in Eastern seas, winch were authorised by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1891 and JS02, have resulted in the proiiuction of a most interest- 
ing report, which shows that ti vast store of historical papers has been carefully pre 
serve*! in that country, which deserves more thoiough invoNtigatiou. Mr Danvers, 
whoso <levotion to the dutiofs of the Record Department is w'eJl known, hastened to 
carry out his instructions, and hia report fully attests the earnestness with which ho 
pursued his task. The doeuments range in date Irotn 1500 to the present date, and 
contain clusters ot documents numbering 12,405 and 5,271, and 1,7811 in extent, besides 
many other deeply interesting batches ot smaller bulk. It seems that no copies exist 
of most (tf these documents among our own records, a fact which invests them with 
peculiar interest. 


CEOKCE no B. SON. 

Russia’s Railway Advance into Central Asia. Notes of n Journey 
from Si JVtersbmo to Samarkainl, Ilhij^tratcd. (hovvn 8\o, 7s. 6<b 

The letters themselves have been e.^panded an<J rewritten, ami the work contains 
seven additional ehnpi<*rs, which bring the account of the Transcaspian Provinces 
down to the present time, 'riiose of our readers who rcme.nibor the original letters 
will need no further commendation of our correspondent’s accuracy of information 
and graphic powers of description TYwa-.s 

“Offers a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this region. The author 
iourneyed from St Petersburg to Samarkand by the Ruasian trains and steamers. 
He wonders, as so many have wondered before, why the break in the line of railway 
communication which is made by the Caspian Sea is allowed to continue. ICis book is 
eminently impartial, and he deals with the question of trade between India and Central 
Asia in a chapter full of the highest interest, both lor the statesman and the British 
merchant .” — IHiilv 7Vr< 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 



of Jlfessrs Ji\ H. Alle?i & Co,'s^ Ptihlications. 39 


RE t: a. f />. D' ( }RSE y ; r. n, , a: c. , j\ o. c. 

Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia and 
Africa, with CiownSvo, 7s. 6tl. 


Con n 

Book I. 

Introduetorj*. 

The Portuffueae in Europe and zVsia, 
PortugaJ and the Portii^jrueHe. 

Portu#?uoso Discoveries in the Fifteenth 
Century, 

Portuguese Conquests of India in the 
Sixteenth Cenlurv. 

The Portuguese Empire In the Sixteenth 
Century. 

Book IT. 

The Portu'^uese Misf,ii>ns in Southern 
India 

Early History of the Church in India. 

First Meeting? of the Portujrueso with the 
Syrians. 

Pioneers of the Porjtueucae Mission^. 

The Rise f>f the JeKuits 
The Jesuits in roriusr«] 

St FraniMS Xavier k Mission in India. 
Subsfsiuont Mispions in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

Book in. 

The Suhiu/aration of the Svnan Church. 
Roman Claim ot Supremacy. 

First Attempt, bj’ the Franciscans. 

Second Attcnnpt, h^ the .f esiiil'^ 

The Struggle attain St Home 


r.N rs. 

Book I LI. — cofitmuetf. 

The Archbishop of Goa. 

The Sjnod of Diamper. 

The Triumph of Rome. 

Book IV. 

Sub.sequent Missions in Southern India, 
with special reference to the Syrians, 

Radiation of Mission of Goa, 

The Madura Mission. 

Portuguese Missions in tlu^ Carnatic 

Syrian Christians in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Siriau Christians in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Book V. 

The Poiduguese Missions, with spoidal 
reference to Modern Missionary 
efforts in South India. 

The First Protestant Mission in South 
Itidia 

English Missions to the Syrians ISOtMtJ. 

English Missions and the Syrian 
Christians. 

The Disruption and its Results. 

Piesent State of the S3 rian (’hristiaus 

The Rr'vival of the Romish Missions in 
India. 


(JENERAR (;ORnOA% 

Events in the Taeping Rebellion. IJcincj Kciirints of IVISS. c ipicd 
liv CJcnciMl (loulon, C. H., in his own hamhvi itin^ ; wilh Monot^iuph, 
Introdurtnm, iintl Nhilc'-. l»y A. lOgniont Hake, auUior nf “ TIk* 
Story of Chinese ( ioKkni.*’ With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“ A '-alujible and graphic contribution to our knowK*dge of affairs in China at tho 
most critical jieriod of its histor.\,’' — Ldfh Memirii. 

“Mr Hake has prefixed a vivid Hketch of Gordon's career as a ‘ leader ot men,' 
which shows insigh^' grasp of ciitiraeter The stylo is p<*rhaps somewhat too 

emphatic ami cjaculator.v — ruie seems to heai echoes of Hugo, and a strain of Mr 
"Walter Besant- but ihii -^jiirit is excellent " — Atiientvum. 

“Without wearying his rcadei^ b^' desenliiug at length events which are as 
familiar in our m<nxtbs as luiusohold words, he contents himself with giving a light 
sketch of them, and tills in the picture with a personal narrative which io most people 
will bo entirely new, —Sithtn/atf Ht'i'inr 


F, I'. GREENEy Mi/itary AfituhtAo the U.S, Le station 
at St Peten^oufX^ 

Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Crown Svo, 9s. 


Any Eookse/ler at Home and Abroad. 
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(//r<7/ Rcii net ions /7i this C(7t(z/(\e:’n 


M. GK/J^f/rtL 

India’s Princes. Shoii Ln'c Skclche-. c»f the Nali\c Uuler^ of India, 
With 47 1 ‘ort rails .ind IllnslrnUcm^. Demy 410, i^dt 21 s. 
l.is r (>i Pt)K I'KAi 1 s. 

Tui. 1M,\ 1 AI n. Tjti< r>o\U!VN l»Hr:sri)KNnv 

H.Tt. the, Mahan la ot (’ashuuTe. Ij ti. ti,e (^Jinkwar ol’ IJaroda 

11. 11. the Mahan la <»f Poluila. \[ }[ the 1{.U) «>i thitch. 

11.11. the Maharaia of Kai)urlhana. U.lf the llaia Kolhapur, 

^\A. H.H. the Nawab ot Jiuia^?arh 

The Maharaja ot fiudipui If.H the 'J’hakorc S»ihih ol Hliavnnirar. 

^'ho Maharaia of Jctjtoro ' 11. H. the 'I'hukore Sahib of Dhaniradi a. 

The Maharaia of . I odb])i;r. 11 If tPo I’ha kore Sahil> ol Mor\i 

The Maharaia of Klwnre. il.H. theThikor** salnb of (ifondal 

Th»‘ ^laharaia of Bhintpur. 

Ct;NruAi, TNi.M. 

H II. the Maharaia llolkarot Indore H H. the Nirjim of Hyderabtol 

H.lf. the ilaharaiu Soirnlia <»! (Twal.or. 11.11. th«* ]\1 ihania of Mv^iore. 

K.H. the Bc'ttuin of lUK»pal. II. 11 th»' IMiiharaifi of Tiavaneore. 

“A handsome volume containing a series of photographic portraits and local 
views with accompanying letterpress, giving biographical and political details, 
carefully compiled and attractively presented. ex. 

Hedaya or Guide. Conmicniaiy on ihc Mu'.sulinani Laws. .Second 
Ldiiioii, AVuh ITcfac'c and Iiidt*\ 1 >y S. t i. (iiatly. S\'i. 45s. 

‘'A work ot vert high authoutv in all Moslem eountnes. It discusser: niosi of the 
sid)ieets ineniionod in the Koran and Sonmt Mii.i/s Muiumnnadaniiin 

'I'he gieat Tjiivv-f'.jolv ol India, and one of the inuHt iitiporiant momiun'iits of Mus^ul- 
jnan legisl irion ni eMwienee 

“ A V tillable work. *— Ar,i uiosb 

.Sv\Ol’sIs Ol C'«tNTKNlS. 


Of /elk.lt. 

ftf Xikk,ih ot Man .age 
Of Rii'/a or rosteragt'. 

Of Talak or DUoree, 

Of Tttak or the Maiiuims-hin .*l Slave'^. 

Of Kiman or \ o\\ s. 

<){ Ifooilood ur ihniishincnr 
('f Saiaka or haieojij. 

1 d .\1 Sevir or t!ie Institute-* 

of ibo Law resj'eeiiug La keels ui Foand- 

lings 

t >t T,.ooklas ot IhoN es. 

< if Ihbfik or th<» Ab.seondiijg mi slates 
Of Malkoods Missing Persons 
Of Sbirkal or P.irtner.ship 
Of Wakfoi A])pi(.pi :alions. 

<"M Sale. 

CM Serf Sale 
01 Kafaiil or Bail. 

C»f Ilawalit or the Tiiinster oi the Ivii^ee, 
C>f the Duties of the Ka/ee. 

Of Shah ad It or Kndence 
Of Roll aclutn'-n of Evideneo, 

( >f Agency, 

* M Dawee or Claim 
Of Ikrar or Acknowledge 
Of Soolh or Coiiiposiiioa. 

Of Mozaiibat or c>) partner‘*hip m the 
ProUtfl of Stock and J/ibour. 


ot Wulda 01 Deposits. 

I M' Areeat or Loaio. 

* n ILbl.u o! 0,(11*. 

< h I eiro or 11 ire, 

* M .Mok l!lb**&. 

< ‘f Wiila 

Ol Ikrih'o t'ouipnlsion. 

* >f iliir or liihihiteai. 

< M Ma.^'.ions ur Lieen-ed Slaves. 

I M Oba/b or 'Csurpatlon, 

< >f Shaffa 

or Kissmal 01 Ihirtuion 

Of ^Mozirea. or Ckniipaets 01 Cultivation. 

< >t Mosakat oj Ckuniiaeto of Oaidenmg. 
ot Zibbah ot the Shiyiug ol \nnuals for 

Food. 

'>f F/ueea or Saeritlce. 

« Kiraheeat or Abomination'-. 

< 'f the Culnoition ot Waste Land--. 

« M Prohibited Liquors. 

< )f Hunting 

Of Kahn or Pawns. 

* »t Jan lyat or < dbrnces against the Per-.on 
I'f Deeayat or Fines. 

01 Mawakil or the Levying of Fine-., 
of Wftsaya or Wills, 
of llermaphroditeB. 


the Reduced Prices nppiy to 
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of J/essrs IV, //. ^/len Co.'s J^n/^/ioatwHS. 


//(UWlKn I/ENSJ/.iA\ S/cc/al Corre.^ponJcn/ of (Ju ^'J^70iu\r^' 
{Alialiahad) and (ht “ Daily Nir^K-s *" {London ). 

The Afghan 'War, 1879-80. licjui; .1 romplcte Nairative i>f ilic Ca])ture 
of rnl>ul, tlie nf Sheipiu, tlu- Baltic of Ahnu'tl Khcl, the March 

to L^ainlahar, an<i the rlefeat of Ayul» Khan. W’ilh Map'^. Demy S\«>, 

21h. 

* '•II- Frederick Boborts says of the letters here pubURlied in a eolleoted form tlmt 
* nuthiii^r ( oxild ti(‘ more aeeurate or fi:iMpliie.' Ah <0 fteeuraey no one eaii be a more 
i'emptooiit inJ^J’e tli.xn Sir Kredcrick, ami his testimony Klxim]>H the book betore us as 
couh-tiUitm^' ospeciallj triistw ortliy niateiial lor histoty. of mueh that ho relates IMr 
JlcnHumn wiis- an e^ e- witness of the rest ho was informed by eye. witnesses tinniedi- 
at*'lv after the otieurrenfio ot the events recorded We are assured by Sir Proderiek 
Botants that Mr HcnHinan’K fjccurtic5’ is complete in all respects. Mi Jlcnsni’iu en,ioyed 
pin^raljir a<ivaota;;es diirin^r the first part ot the war, foi ho was the <mly special corre- 
siiondenl wlio ti<‘com]innied the force which mtuched out of All Kheyl in September 
ls7!>. One of the moat interesting portions of the book is that whieb deRciiOes the 
much of Sir Predeiick Uoberts frt-m C'abul to Candabot. Indeed, the liook is in 
e\ cry respect interesting and well written, and retlects the f^reatest credit on the 
ftiitho-,*'— Alhm^vnm, 

Sir //. HENTEIL 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols. Demy S\i), f(y. 

l rw-eniy-foiir l*jirganaa aud Sundai- 7. Meldab, Han#jrpui , Oinajpur 

bans H Knishahf ami iJoKra. 

‘i. Niidiya nnd .lessor. ft. Murshidaljad and Pabua. 

", Midnapur, ifiiicli, and Iloiirah. 1“ Darplin^r, Jnlpaiifuit, and Kutch 

•t. Rani wan, Hlriihum, and Ikankhura. Rebar State. 

h Dacca, Rukaiyan?, Faridpur, and 11. Patna and Saran. 

Myimiinsinh li' (iaja aud Shahabad. 

'* Chittagong- Hill TniclH. (’'liutnifonK* '1 iihiit and C^hiimparau. 

NoaUhah, Tippeiah, and Hill 14. Rbagflipur and Santal Purganas. 
Tipiierah State. 1>. Monghj r nnd Piuiiiali. 

Bengal MS. Records, a seleeUd list of Betters in the i>f Revenue, 

('alctiUci, 1782-1807, Vvilh tin Ilisioiical Di.sseiiation and Analytical 
Tnde\ 4 \ oK Dem) 8\o, 30s. 

“ ThiH is one of the small class of original works that compel a reconsuleration of 
\ies\H which lifive been long accepted and which ha\e passed into the current histor> 
the jieriod to w Incli they refer. Sir William Wilson HuTiter’s evhaustive examination 
Of the actual slate of the \ arioua landed clawses of Rcngal during the last century 
lenders impos&ible tht‘ Inrthei acceptance of these hitherto .almoKt indisputable divin 
of Indian histor\ . The chief materials for that oxanimation ha\ c been the contern- 
porari MS. records preserved in the Board of Jlevcnue, Calcutta, of winch Sir William 
Hunter gives a list of 144.‘10 letters dealing with the period from 178*2 to 1807. Nothing 
could be more impartial than the spirit in w'hieh be deals wuth the great ijuestions 
mvohed He makes the actual facts, as recorded l>y these letters, written at the 
time, speak for themselves Rut those w'ho desire to learn how that sv^tein grew out 
of the ]»rc-c\ivsting land rights ami land usages oi the province will find a c>le.ar find 
authoritative ev.planation. If these tom volumes stood alone tbc3 would jdace their 
atiiiior in the first rank of scientific historians , that is, of the extremel.y Jmntcd 
class of historians who write from original MSS, and records. Rut they do not staml 
alone The.s are tlie natural continuation of the author’s researches, nearly a genera- 
tion ago, among tlie DLstrict Arcliivcs of Bengal, which i>rotiuecd hi& ‘Annals of 
llnral Bengal’ in 1S()S and his ‘ Orissa’ in 187*2. Thej' are aDo the first-fruits of that 
comprehensn e history' of India on which he has been engaged for the hist tw enty 3 cars, 
•toi which he has collected in each province of India an accumulation of tested local 
materials such as has never before been brought together in the hands, and h3' the 
labours, of 1x113 w'orkcr in the same stupendous field, and which, when completed, will 
be the* fitting crown of his lifelong services to India, These \olmues are indeed an 
important, instalment towards the projected mcignum ojhim , and in this connection 
it IS of good augiijv to observe that they maintain their author’s reputation for that 
fulii»3#s and minuteness of knowledge, that grasp of principles and philosophic insight, 
and that fertilitv and charm of literary^ expression which give Sir William Hunter his 
uniijue place among the writers of his day on India.”— r/ie Ihntes, 

Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 
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KEV. T. J\ HUGHES. 

A Dictionary of Islam, being a Cyclopaidia of the Doctrines, kite", 
Cereiu' »nies. and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
Teinis (d' tlie Muhammadan keligion. With numerous Illustration^;. 
Royal 8\o, £ 2 , 2s. 

“ Sucli a work as this lias long been needed, and it would be hard to find 
any one bettor <{ualified to prepare it than ^Ir Hughes. His ‘ Notes on 
Muhammadanism,’ of which two editions have appeared, have pro\ed de- 
cidedly useful to students of Islam, especially in Iinlia, and his huig familiarity 
with the tenets and customs of Moslems lias plncc<l liim in the best possible* 
position for deciding what is necessary and what superfluous in a ‘ Dictionary 
of Islam.’ His iisual method is to begin an article with the text in the 
Koran relating to the subject, then to add the traditions hearing upon it, and 
to conclude with the comments of the Mohamniedan scholiasts and tlie 
criticisms of Western scholars. Such a method, while involving an infinity of 
labom, produces tlie best rt‘aults in point of accuracy and com]irehensivenoss. 
Tbe difheult task compiling a dictionary td so vast a subject as Islam, with 
its many seets, its saints, khalifs, ascetics, and deivislies, its festivals, ritual, 
and sacied places, the diiss, manner.s, and customs of its professors, its com- 
mentators, technical terms, science of tradition and interpretation, its supei- 
stitions, magic, ami astrology, its theoretical doctrines and actual jnactices, 
has been acc unplislnsl ivitb singulai succe.ss; and the dictionary will have it.s 
place among tbe standard works of reference in every lilirary that professes 
to take account of the religion wiiich governs the lives of forty millif ms of 
the (^tueeii's subjects. The articles on ‘ ISIarriage,’ ‘Women,’ ‘Wives,’ 
‘ Slavery, ‘ Tl’radition,' ‘Sufi,’ ‘Muhammad,’ ‘Da’wah’ or Incantation, 
‘J*unal,’aml ‘(oxb’are especially admirable. Two articles de.serve siiecial 
notice. One is an claboia.te account of Arabic ‘ Wi iting ’ )>y Dr Stoingass, 
whieli contains a vast <{uantity of useful matter, and is well illusbated by 
woodcuts of the cliiet varieties of Ar’abic soiipt. The other article to wliich 
we lefcr with sfiecial emphasis is Mr F. Fincott on ‘Sikhism.' 'I’liere is soine- 
t.linig in'arl evr*ry page of the dictionary that will interest, and instruct 
the .students of Kastern religion, manners, and customs.’'— Atkeno vm. 

I h\ tiona) Y of . ]fiiha}nniadan 7 Yit’o/oi^y. 

Notes on Muhammadanism. H\ Rev. T. I\ Hughes. Third Edition, 
revised nml enl.nged. Kcap. S\ n, 6*.. 

“ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines two excellent «iiiali- 
ties, ahurnlance of facts and Jack of theories. . . . On ever> one of tlie 
numerous heads (over fifty) into whieii tlie book is divided, Mr Hughes 
furnishes a large amount of very valuable information, which it would be 
exceedingly dilficulb to collect from ovmi a large library of works on the 
.subject. The hook miglit well be called a ‘Dictionary of Muhammadan 
Theology,' for v.^o know of no English woik whicli combines a methodical 
arrangement (and consotjueutlv facility of reference) with fulness of inforrna 
tion in so liigh a degree as the little volume before us.” — Acadatif/. 

“It contains inuftnin ni p<irrn^ and is about the best outline of the 
tenets of the Muslim faith which we have seen. It has, moreover, the rare 
merit ol being accurate *, and, although it contains a few iiassages which w'e 
would gladly see expuiigeil, it- cannot fail to be useful to all Government 
<un}>loy* n who have to deal with Midiammadaus ; whilst to missionaries it 
will be invahiable ." — Tufien of Ivdio. 

“ Tbe main object of the work is to reveal the real and practical character 
of the Islam faith, and in this the author has evidently been successful.’' — 
The St an din'd. 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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of Messrs /F. If. Allen O" Cols Publications. 


MRS GRACE J OlINSON, Silvn-^rcthlIh\t, Cookeiy Exhihition. 

Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery. Ciown 8\<>, 3'>. (n\. 

H. G, KEENE, C.I.E., H.C.S., M.R.A S., ^c. 

History of India. ihc Earliest Times the I'lesent Day. P'or 

the Use of Students aiul Colleges. 2 vols. Crown Svo, with Maps, 
1 6s. 

The main merit of Mr Keene's performnnce lies in the fact that he has assunilateil 
all the authorities, au<l has been careful to brinjt his book down to date. He has been 
careful in research, ami has availed himself of the tnost recent materials. Ue is well 
known as the author of other works on Indian hislory, and his capacity for his selU 
imposed task w'dl not be (jueationed Wo must content ourselves with this brief testi- 
mony to the labour ami skill bestowed by him upon a subjeet of vast interest and 
importance. Excellent proportion is preserved in dealin;ir wiih the various episodes, 
and tlic Htj’lo is clear and .trraphic. The volumes are aupplied with many iiselul maps, 
and the appendix imdude notes on Indian Jaw and on recent hooks about India.” — 

•■‘Mr Keene has the admirable oleniont of fairness in deiiliii^ with the succession ot 
jtrcttt (luestlons that pass ovei his pa/ijeK. and he wisely Ue\ oies a lull half of Ins work 
to the present conturj'. The appearance ot siudi a book, .iml of every siieh 1 oek, upon 
India is to be hailed at present. A fair-minded presentment of Indian history like that 
eontaineil in Mr Keene s two volumes is at this moment peeulinrly welcoine.'*-- Tuw^. 

‘ In this admirably clear and eotnprehcnBive account of the rise and consohdafion 
of our f'rea t Indian Empire, Mr Keene has endeavoured to give, without prolixity, ‘a 
statement of the reknaut tui'ts at present uvailable, both in legard to the ongiu of the 
more important Indian races and in regard to then* piogrcss betore they came under 
the unifying iivocesses of modern adinimstratKai.’ To this nndcilaking is, of eourse, 
added the completion ot the .storv of the ‘ unprceedeotod series of e\eut8 ' whieh have 
led to the HTnalgaination of the various Indian tribes oi iMtionalities under one rule. 
In theory, at least, there is tiiinlity in hisloiy. Mr Keene fraees the ftmoont Indian 
races fioni then earliest known ancestors and the effect ot the Aryan settle ment lie 
markvS the rise of Buddhism and the great Muslim (.’omiuest, the end ot the Puthans, 
and the advent OI the Empire of the Muglmls. In rafiid suecession he reviews the 
Hindu levival, the initial estsiblishrucnt of English inllumiee. and the dp'-’tructioti of 
Frericli poiver. The author records the pohej’ of Cornwallis, tb<‘ wars of Wcllesltiy, 
and the .Administration ol Mmto— the most nnpoitant teMtures m Indian historv before 
the e'=!tjiblishment of Biitish supremacy it is si brilliant record ol British prowe .H niul 
fibility of goiertiing mfeiior races that .Mi Kocnc, has i*. plaei' betore his readers. We 
hfue won and held iiuha by the sword, and the ])olicy ol tlio nu n v-e send out \ear by 
year to assist in Us adiiiinustratioii is lai'ireli bused on that principle The historj of 
the hind, of our occupation, and our sfMonrning, so ahlj set forth m thoRo pages, is 
lu.^eparahlo trorn that one essential fact,’ .J/er/ii/e/ /’cm'. 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Foiijulo*] on maicruils c nllccicd 
l»y the laic Thonui-^ William llcalc. Nevs I’llilmn, ic\isc’l .md en- 
larged. Ro)al 8vi), 28s. 

“A complete biogra]ihical dictionary for a counfin like India, which in its long 
history has produced a profusion of groit ni'm. would tie a vast undertakiriir. 'Ifie 
suggestion hero made oiilv iiidicab'S iho line on which the d’<*tionary, at some tuturo 
time, could be almost iiidertmtcly extended, uod rendered sidl more vahuible as a werk 
of reference, tlreat care has evidently been taken to secure the accuracy of all that 
has been incliuhd in the work, and that is of far mure iuiiK>rt4ince than mere bulk. 
The dictionary can be conimendcil as trustworthy, ami reflects much credit on Mr 
Keene. Several interesting lusts of miens are given under the various fonnders nf 
dy lias ties. ” — / u <h n . 

The Fall of the Moghul Empire, htom tho Death of AuruiiLr/cl) to 
the Overthrow of the Mahr.atta I'owvr. A New Edilitm, with ('onei- 
lions nnd Additions. With Map. Crown 8m>, 7s. 6d. 

Thi.s work fills up a blank between the ending of Elphiiistone''. and the commence- 
ment of Thornton s Histories. 

Fifty-Seven. Sotne Account rif thv Ad mini drat ion of Indian Distiicl-v 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Ann). Demy 8v<^, 6^. 
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( 7 . B. J/ALLESON, 

History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry 
in 1674, to the Capture of that place in 1761. New and Revised 
edition, with Maps. Demy Svo, i6.s. 

*’ (’•-olonel MallPBon has prodiico«l a voUiniw nlike attractive to the general reader and 
valuable lor iifi new matter to the Hpecial student. It is not too much to Bay that now, 
for the first time, wo are turnished with a faithful narrative of that portion of Kiiropean 
enterprise in India which turns upon the contest waged by the East India, Company 
against French intluence, and especially against Dupleix .” — Edtnhurtjh Revteir. 

* “ It is pleasant to conTast the work nowbefore us with the writer’s first bold plunge 
into historical composition, which splashed everyone within his reach. He swims now 
with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking. With a keener insight into 
human eharucter, and a larger understanding of the sources ol human action, he com- 
bines all the power of animated recital which imested his earlier narratives with 
popularity.”— Forfnifj/dhf Rectew. 

“The author has had tiie advantage of con*<ull.iug French Archives, and his volume 
forms a useful supplement to Orme.” — Athementn. 

Final French Struggfles in India and on the Indian Seas. New 

Edilicm. Crown Svo, 6h. 

“ How India eacajied from the government of prefects and sub-prefocts tti 
fall umler that of Commissioners and Doputy-Oornmissioners ; why the l^enal 
Coae of Lord Alacaulay reigns supreme insteatl of a Code Napoleon ; why we 
are not looking on helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, wliile the 
French are ruling all over Madras, and spending millions of franca in attempt* 
ing to cultivate the slopes of the Neilgherrios, may be learnt from this modest 
volume. Colonel ^lallcson is always painstaking, and generally acciivato ; his 
st\le is transparent, and he never loses sight of the purpose with which he 
commenced to write.” — Sat'urtl(t}i Jtrrieio. 

“A hook dealing with such a period of our history in the East, besides 
being interesting, contains many lessons. It is written in a style that w'ill be 
popular with general readers,” — Athnucina, 

History of Afghanistan, from the ICirliest Period to tlic Outbreak of iho 
War of 1878. With map. Demy 8\o, i8s. 

‘*The name of Colonel Malleson on the title-jiago of any historical work in 
relation to India or the neighbouring States, is a satisfactory guarantee both 
for the accuracy of the facts and the brilliancy of the narrative. The author 
may be complimented upon having written a History of Afghanistan which 
is likely to become a work of standard authority.” — Scotsman. 

The Battlefields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Tliirty Vears’ 
War to tlie Battle of Blenheim. With Map.s and I Plan. Demy 8vo, 
i6s. 

“Colonel 31 alleson has showm a grasp of his subject, and a power of 
vivifying the confuse<l i>assagca of battle, in which it would be impossible to 
name any living writer as Ids equal. In imbuing the-se almost forgotten 
battlefield.s with fresh interest and reality for the English reader, he is re- 
opening one of the most im]>ortant chapters of European history, which no 
previous English writer has made so interesting and instructive as he has 
succeeded in doing in this volume.” — Acatlemy. 

Ambushes and Surprises, being a ne.scripiion of some of the most famou.s 
instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises of Armies, 
from the time of Hannibal to the period of the Indian Mutiny. With a 
portrait of CRneral I.,ord Mark Ker, K.C.B. Demy Svo, i8s. 
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7 /AS MiAN/NG 

Ancient and Mediaeval India Bcintj the IJistoi), Rthgi n, 

Cxslc, Minutrs ind Customs I anguige, Litcritiirc, P tli} I hij 
s<ph), Algtlii, Meilumc Vii hitecturt, Mnnufiiuns, 

Commerce, , ( f the Hindus, tal cn from their ^\Uh 

Illustr'itions 2\ )Is Dcni) 8\ 30s 

y 1/H/v/\/S, U///i 7 of “ / /it PVaf tn Koiti , thni t// j rt 

) t 'it hnt in J oGo nni ? th fipints /> f of //<?;/ 

Advance Japan A Isi iti m Th >1 u^hl) m 1 irnest With )\ ioo> 

Illusti iti ns l>> K Is 1 } inn ml f I h Mogi-ij hs U nl b) the u •. 
Legation S\o T2s 6»I 

a romarkabl^ eonipl to lu (unt of tli#* Ion I tho pe )pl( ml tbo nadtb 
tious jf Japan with (.liaiitcrs that iltal with tnattiis ef such lhin;f mtPr«*sl itiS 
gi DVMn^r m instnea and armiinents an i the oii^sin ineidtnts ind pnballo u 
ot th w 11 with China the volume is illuRtiattd bv a Tiiantso aitlftt ff np fcflif U 
hmanimber ot useful stati^tica,! appen lices an I it in dt ii tt< d to His Majc ty 
Milta lo — Sat f rn 

DriUI\ SUhibO^ OhNLk // C / / /SA/, lait J i/u I nt^at 

hmi in f 1 fit f h I ( A/ / lit'* 

Life and Travel in Lower Buimah with fjoutisi itit Crt wn S\t , Os 
‘Tn denling with life in I urmih we aie ij^ivcii % p]ta»ant insi^l t into 
l^asitin lift, and to those inteiesttd in liidii nil oui othei h utMii 
possessions, tht opinions IMr Piske aiul the suggestions he msk<s 

be deliglitful ic tdiiio IMi Paske. lus adi] ted i \ tiy h„ht style of wiit in 
‘Hjimina’ which Jtnds an t Idition il ilium to tin shoit histoiic 1 eaiil 
gcOotaphical skttch, and both tin writei mil the fditii sh to In coinn ♦ ndod 
foi thi. piodiiction of a leilly attr’^ctni I oc k — / uf he Oj iiuon 

AJ J \ 4 Al)J A I iHrl kS^ /o/ifn ?/ S ; itt^ htfiiti 
The Land Revenue of Bombay V Hist i) f its Admim ti lion, 
Kise, mil Jh ^icss 2 \ >1 with iS Maps Dlui} S\o, ps 

‘ The**!, tv o V >lui> s oe f ill of V du il I mfoi i ati 1 1 not stilv on the han 11 l IC 

hut on the e<-Uervl c iiidit on and stiti f illivatic i in all parts of tlu Boi 1 re 
«ideiH i f at h roliettoiati is deHtidtd stpiiateh and an cm client iiiaji of Is 
^ivcn showing the divisional liead pi liters mulettowu'^ tiade leiitres ] i ft of 
pilHiimagi trivelliis lungalows niuincipalitn s hoH| itals Mchools lost ^ 

tile^ra^hs rail\vi>s Xc Mirror f / nti h 3Iv fjuH 

Mr lloiijtrs his pioduted a ccitinnoua nd an authoritative recoid of fl 
chaii)*,e 8 and of thi fortunes of the t dtivating classi 9 for a full half cinturj t * ihtii 
w ith valuable tl tta ief,irduig the mdition iiwl biiidcua of those classes at uinJK 
pctiods hcfoic the pustrit sasteni ft &ettl<*inei»t was introduced Mr Rojsf iu»W 
presents i t oinpiehinsnt viiw ct the lar d idir nnstratiou c f IJoml a\ aaawh 0 tn« 
htator> of its ns< and progress an 1 i clear state iiient ot the results whicl I tups 
attained It is a narrative ot whic h all patr otic ii glishnien nia\ feel proud ht oM 
buidpjis of nitne rule have been lightened the old injustices nutigated, the ol I dsCftl 
cruelties ind txaottoiis ibolished I iiderl>mgth< stor> of each dietiict we bei 4 pvl* 
emna| struggle ^oing on between the increase of t he population and the a\ dable 
ineana of subsistence dern ed from the soil That increase of the population « Iho 
direct result of the pt i< 0 of the eountrj under British lule But it tends t 
more and more seveiely on the possil le limits of local cultivation, and it can < uh 
provided for by the extension of the modern appliances of production rfbd distrlbH 
tion Mir Ivogeis vorv properh confines himself to his own subject But thirt 
ample evidence that the extension of roads railway e steam factories, and otfeor 
rodttstnal enterprises have i.lai ed an inij oitant pait in the solution of |tho pi imOitbi. 
anei that during rteent years such ciiiei prises have b cn powetfuBv aided b> an . 
abundant eurienev he I mu ^ 
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tA\/'^/ASi>Af^ Offutt in i /ill i tj t/u ijo tuifiun* 
I^lt^/iant At ttri 

] hxiteen among- the Wild Beasts of India; tlua 11 mni 

ij il i jtwt li Id >n il ()bfi\itjoM With in it oinif <1 tin. 
Ut i {lunn; ml 1 miiin Will 1 K phTius W uh 2i full 

IjUlldt’ 1 Kcpi hu I f(H llu'^ 1 liii( n (Inert fioin thi « n ;in il 
U l\ i n, I * > M n 1 ihh 1 <h lo 1 1 ( 'll* b'b 2 s 

* VVt* tJ i i n <1 ! Ill iu l< 11 ih ii^h thi-s inlrit stin M )ok tm ilmost 
iOi 10 m i 1 < Il ']>) V lisii)>t\( jut-st ^ t« lu) tin u nli i t » 1 ju^( r lie 

an»n i le’ft* > t th ahilii\ tuH with sni^^ul n uioltfU lli ulMnttiits 

vi'i ♦ ^ I iti 1 I h\ ( h rjif 1 1 iiiiiiu nt r tlu i itU t ml in It p t tin ir is no 

* 1 N I 1 h IS 111 1\ t \ IS t sh r ( I I h( tllusti jiDuns add to tli( 

i n t f in ti t i / / M I / f t a 

‘ Ihb <s lU 1 1 mi iiK t pf-rt lull lod m tin wild frnur of Soutlnin an 1 

I ttHtKsrri IriO i n il t I m itad »nldwpli>s in rMen i\c i pi unt liu o with n itni tl 

hiijitor^ i< t i\ l](i pi p is iif^ to MSii Tniii wVit lliet lu tx i Kpcitsmin, a 

nitur«lM^ > i um jm m tin 1 k w 111 n iluibl lull if ni dnit an i sj nkJin^ 

wltu d Wf f ^ Mil 

/ !/ A i 'sj n r u At (I / c 

Analytical History of India \ \ nu the 1 ulu t lines i > ihi \i li 

nun m ih J I In 11 I ( iHj 11 } I I ih>,s I t I S\ s 

Mi’Ch ^ n oui 1 is) 1 \p( idtti jn tins \\ »rk If/i 7i turn 

/ /^II / v/> ///i>A \ /i>\ 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the Vice 
toy of Ind a \ w I nti i I ti 1 ml Ki\i i 1 Sn Ri pci 

it, hM idi* 11 , 1 tc 1 It ss r mn lUssx nci m In ii i m<l \i tlnu 

W t( si 1 , I M I 1 li in (If nn ) ( i\. i] i \ k t. 1 i ms] it« i nf tin. 
\i \ \ i 1 nil lij lu Nthnn , \ > i,co>] i^’^cs ’•S>, 

Bril 1 11 1 iid l»i/(tUM h\s t(tn {iipncd whitfi is not onh nuirh 

»nolt aif 1 * t II / }nt ‘ t stu hut h 1 iitfi t t) ht >Kitatl\ tiiiir^ I m tht ^^.\v 
)^d tl Ih t 1 1 f ]iodu«tio» In til s t nrt mnsl ii c I s »< his h tn thought 

hit nidui tn -i nn^ t Ncv^ tditun t ihunt ns (.i/ctltti toriictidnp lo 

di* h (» i s >MU nil isuK t JL pHn of thv. work > ornittinjf nnitli of the 

d(t ih t I *. dv siu h k idin^ t lets ind li irts is will sufhec f ordinirv pui 

) Hsotn I m» i plan w liK h li is tlu ad lition il id\ tiit i^c oi n d u in-, tlu work to 

< in in o 1 i?< I I i iliinn 

IS ih\ I US ^ 1 r tin. \ il ic of tlu Nt w 1 iitun must tiept nd in i 1 ir^t iin vsurt 
» tkC It a iJ )ud_nn nt whith htvt lt«ii txtitiscd in tht prt p ir if ion of thr 
tl t si w IS in tlu first m Stan t unit* rtakcii h\ Mi Rtipt r Ltthhiid^t., 
nt lat htn*ir* tt innu ids ind arijinint nut with Indii sttnudfo jimIUv him lo i 
Wi irkiX? k* ' * niindirtikn it man fin jf >nsi<i< r ihlt know kfiuft ind c xpi ru iit e 

P it JTV Ofth I fl ♦*! r f j itiidtr tht w is t om})h tc and pi ifect is possible, the 

diemi ' t pt ud»nt to sul ucl the jn^es to the sorutnn ot a Kcoud Fditor 
lathtlpaiWih Uf Vnhur \VolIaston, wh >se Itii^-thci <d st ivu c m th< liidi in ilmiu h 
of this l}t\ d *^1 r » of this tountrv < o iph d with his v\ idt a( (pi iintam e wifchOiuiital 
i S3 t » Ins critioism uu uiiusu il dtjfit ui wtufht u d impoitiuce Tht 
ioipt niUhsS Mil i qiptircM tht titk pi^^t \ ill it 1 « hopeti, sent as a i<ruarantet to 
tlu puhllr th ifc Iki Ua/ettcti is m tht m iin acturile and ti iistworth} , fret |ihkt 
from f of oliU* k n ind tomnns^ion It will h' lound to tout tin tht. named of inan\ 
h\;r»df<fd(^ oi pla s not inclutied in iny former edition, while the art id lud popula 
ti^nfii keen i \ ised h> the d da tn in tin 1 1 nsiis Rt port of ISbl 

Tj|ie 6M f jee s in \ u \ in i omx>ili nr this I* li^tttet i irt 

Isjit, rohytfuji 1 div£ position of tht \ ii loiis citus, towns ind sillo-g-t s w ith is 
as ‘<>ssibk and to exhibit with tht ffreUtst pi i( ti ihle hrevitv alJ 

* JO P< ttinjr them , anti 

►iMy 1*0 nou tht \ vruniH touritrus, ittiMiitt's >r tt rn tonal dixisions, and to 
dWiOdpithi ph>« \1 charu renstit s of t uh fo^tthtr witli their Htattstical, social 
ami pfilltpM* oiidiftt -,1 incts 

Tvr the Reduced Pttecs appi) to 
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Ath^r U1 B4kiya. of AlbxrOni Ih Cm jkU^ >f \ i ^a u i , 
a * i) hsh Ver > >n f the \ it ic le ! nst 1 i i h \\ h 
N in Imlt\ Timi Svo ^4 '> pj ) 

\ If'xtraorlui v riidifei »c * in i >> 
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Jtidmti Snake Poison'> Then: Naii i 1 f i n K 
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V\ t! 1 s MUirtk > u 1 I I I 4 <4 11 I ^ tl V 1 st f lit ind sw-c i 

i o jr t t I ir \ U lit mtif \ irts it t r« li i it** fh!toyo]j, i 

It i s 1 in o th I- t I ii 1 I an 1 tl tshi uto be i \ 

IIS \ fth i an f t 

rh* st iird Mill th H t t ~ f ^ 

/ / 7 / / c / /^ / // s ; V 

Olossarv >f Judicial and Reven t I erm» i 1 nu u nts tr 

»1 * 1 111 i K UT It I I 1 I 1 11 1 U I 1 Su ti 

Ur I ^nh M u Uhl, C u > ^ * hi i in/i 

** I -> 

ft \\a«i the disUn^n si 11 ilarict i of on Jati luctoi that It t 
n ithi rt. nn''’^ txli t hisUl t it vvHcil uhi ii t heuMiul t t 

Viet nevor xt ll unct i m Ins nn I ita ws I > tbe» nx Jf U hi ut «f j ni x 

ih^^txnetiou or mtrtt lnb tnu* \l i > ot Ms v ilt4 i vi i1 it pt c 1 

xllnstiation ft» I cto e iiaSeiuinv vi.Ui I Mill j iacf the author ut t h 1 

1 jaifion am m., the htoi*! it tn ot ^h xw t ut it is a<!» i mxu ol i j> 

1 m law a San k»it h >lar an 1 OutM ihst as th» f hir m 

Ton s V xl II I ColJkiioH ih vvottU> wtur t of thotr manUc^an I mUcixt 
of the I xt c minonce tn* :y en 3 oy<d in thi« xa ti ular I faiinKUt o| htoti^tur ^ 
tluii lu« name will 08 !»€tuT v hvt amonf. ih n u» ut mt u ot l«*ifjrninh of h 
a>f© and osmntiry ^ H T 3 luvirtti 

* A uotk every ixh^o ti which items wu inioimaii n tttui ni othht 
soholai tvtx hat^oi could love plaeel be fox t the public w tPln %otk 

»nust over bold a foremoat pKoo ne t on i> in ttu laato v of linh^ bbt lu i«at of 
tho Hutnan za<6o ;h Hevfir a; 

//II/ O / ^Ol^.\iy//aSMm\iJ*i at 

Eighteen Hundred Mdev m a Burmese Tat thH>ni,h i 

nntl tlu I isrcru Ship St i s it 1 < itiun Svo* ^ 
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